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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

iNsrrruTtD November 1780 and incorpora i ed by 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

{^RtviuJ and adopted Sovtmhtr 30 * I90**) 


1. The puriHwe of the Society ahull be the proiiiotitm of Abch^oujoy, 
ea|>«oiully aa couiiwted with the investigation of the ANTlQrmEs AND 
HiKTORY of St’OTLAND. 

2. The Society shull consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond¬ 
ing Momlwra, and Lady Associutes. 

3. Candidates for udinissiun as Felh)w» must sign the Form of Applica¬ 
tion presorilied by the Cotincil, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the CounriL Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall canse the names of the Candidates and of their 
Pn»p<*sers to l)e inserteil in the billet calling the MtM^ting at which they 
are to be Imlloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all tlie Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting sluill cause the Candiilates to be balloted for 
singly. .4ny Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be n<lmitte<l. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of |>t>rsons eminent in Arclueology. 

who must be re«*ommended by the Ckmncil, anti hallote<l for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
anniml subscriptions. The nunil»er of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five, . 
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8. ( orrcsiM.n.UuK -Mt*iiil>ei>* be recoiumended by the Coimn'l Htid 

balloted for in the same way aa Fellows, and they shall not l»e liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscript ions. 

7. Ladi.si who have d.me valuable w<irk in the Held of ArelmndoKy may 
lie admitted ms I^dy Ass4)cintes. The number of I^idy Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-Hve. They shall la* proixMeil by the Council and 
iMiIhited for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not Ik* liable for any 
fecm «»f admission or annual sid>scriptions. 

8. Ih.fore the name of any i>erson is added to the Idst of Fellows such 
pers4m shall pay to the funds of the Scx iety Two Guineas as an entranre 
fee and One Guinea for the current years sulsaription. .ir nmv c.inponnd 
for the entrance fee and all annual subsiriptions by the 'payment of 
Twenty Guimuw at the time of iidmission Fellows may com|H.uiid for 
future annual suWriptions by a sinKle payment of Fifte«*n Guineas after 
having iMiid Hve annual sulwcriptions; or of Ten (iuinems after having 
piiKi ten ntiiiuiil HulHi'riptiniiK. 

9. Ihe sulsicription of One Guinea shall become due on the:it)th Nov¬ 
ember in each year for the year then nniimencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not iromiHuimlwl shall fail t<. pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due applicathm having lieen made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
rejK.rt the same to the Council, by wlnise anthoritv the name of the 
defaulter may lie eraseil from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not Wing in arrears of the annual sulismijition shall 
Ik* entitled to receive the printeil Pniceedings of the S«K-iety from the 
date «jf election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any .ifHce in the So«*iety. 

12. Subject to the Wiws and to the control of the Society in (ieueral 
Meetings, the affairs of the S«K*iety shall be managed by a Council elect«l 
ami apfKiintisl as hereinafter set forth. Five MemlK>rs of the Council 
shall lie a quorum. 

‘•\T'he Onice-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
\ ict*-Pres^idents. two S«*cretaries for general puriKises, two Si-cretaries for 
Foreign Corresp«indence, a Treasun?r, two Curnttirs of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The Presiilent shall lie electcsl for a 
|M*ruKl of Hve years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
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One of the Viee-Prenideiits cthtill retire iitioually hy rotation and shall 
not Hguiii l>e eligible for the siune oSii-e until after tlie lupMf of one year. 
All the other Ofliee-Bearers shall l»c electe«l for one j'ear and shall l)e 
eligible for re-«'kH*tion. 

11. Tn a4?conIanee with the agreement sulisisting between the iSoeiety 
and the Government, the Ihuird of Manufactures (now the Doartl of 
Trustees) shall Ik* repr»rsent<*il on the Council hy two of its Members (iH'ing 
Fellows of the Society) ele4*te€l annually hy the .SM-iety. Tlie Trejisiiry 
shall l>e represented *in the (’ouncil hy the King’s and Lonl Ti’easurer's 
Uenionihrancer (lieing a F’ellow of the Society). 

15. The CoimcII shall consist of the Onice-Bearers. the three representa¬ 
tive .\lemlMTs alM>ve specifie<l, ami nine Felhiws. el«H'te<l by the j'*<M»iety. 

ItJ. Three of the nine electe<l Memlx*rs of Council shall retire anniuilly 
hy nttation, ami shall not again 1 m» «*ligiblc till after the lni>se of «ine 
year. Vacancies among the ehs*ted MemlaTs «»f Council ami Oni«*e- 
Beiirers iNTiirring hy completion «»f term of office, by retirement on rota¬ 
tion, by n^signation, hy «le<ith or otherwis«*. shall 1m? Hllwl by election at 
the .Vnniial Genenil Mi*t*tifig. The ele<!tion shall W by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that pur|M»s<7 to the Fellows at least fourteen 
ilays lM?for«* the .Mwtiiig. 

17. The Ciaincil may ap|Mnnt committei‘s or individuals t<i take charge 
of |»arti(rular di?partments of the S<H*ietys business. 

IH. The .Annual G(?neral .Mcs^ting of the .Sisdety shall take place <»n 
St .Andrew’s Day, the ClOth of November, or on the killowing «hiy if 
the ntMh 1 h* a Sunday. 

Itl. 'riie Ctnincil shall have |>ower to call F'xtrnordinnrj- (ieiieral Meet¬ 
ings when they s«*e cause. 

at rhe Ordinary M<H*tings of the S<KMety shall be hohl on thes 4 M«iu«I 
Monday of each month, from Ihs-enilK’r to Mjiy inclusive. 

21. Every pro|M»SHl for altering the I.jiws must 1m? nuule through the 
Coimcil : and the Secretaries, on instructions from the C«ainci), shall cause 
intiiimtion thereof to la? made to all the F'ellows at least one month 
lM?fore the General Meeting at which it is to Im? determined on. 




FORMS OF BEQIT-<r. 


xv\ 


Form of Special Beifuent. 

1, A. B.. do hereby leavne nad betiaesth to the Society of Antii|iiaries of 
Scotland inoor|Mtrat«4l b>* Royal Charter, my collection of and I 

direct that the same sluUl Ijc delivered to the (»aid Society on tlie receipt of the 
Secretary or Tn*n«urer thereof. 

(Jenrral Form of Brtiueid. 

1. A. B- do hereby leave and liecpieath to the Society of Aiitiipinriea of 
Scotland incoriKtrated by Royal Cliarter. the Ktim of £ aterliug \tn be ueed 
for the ueaeral purpom-n of Hie Soriely] [or, to he uMeit for the eperial jmrjioae 
or object, of ). and I ilirect that the said sum may lie iiaid to the 

aaid Society on tlie receipt of the Tivasiirer for the time beiiiK. 









LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


or THK 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30. 1934. 


rATRON I 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


1033.*Apam, Datio Kaxusk, 7(1 SlewArtoo Drir*, 
CAOibiuUng. 

1031. Aurbw, Rrr. Hroa M., M.A., ^tiniAUf ol 

St O«of9»'« PmliytorUn (liuirli, 3U St iAitiH 
Uuai!, K««t I^ndon. Sooth Afrioo. 

1017. Aoscw, Stair Carxroir, SI.A.. LI.-U., BjuTis<«r- 
al-Law, fVI Elm Park Oat<l«n«, London, 
S.W. 10. 

iR09. AiiAa, Tb* Moat Hon. Tlia Marquoai of, Culuan 
Caallr, Slaybolo. 

1032. AiNHWoBTR, Riouan, Author and Lecturer, 

l.an«tnrad, At Ijiuderdale Arenue, rterelert, 
near Btackpoiil. 

1030. AuiXARim, tv, V.. JcmmatiAt, HiDrteR Uoad, 
rulU, Al>erdeeualdi«. 

laao. Allaw, Mn U. M., to Ainilie Plare. Edin¬ 
burgh, 3. 

1936. Aplar, WiiAlAil, SI.B.E.. t6 Ctoll Rood. | 
Camburtang. 

1030. ARraoas, Wu-TRisn Lurrai.oc, ’nirao-Cnmer 
Mead, Duntun Orecn, Kent. 

1025. AmiunRia AtMAKiiM ncrtoR. M.A., DonaW- 
aon’s Hoapital, Eilinbargh, 13. 

lOSS.'ARDRRaOX, Authpr R., 6 Bowmunl Tenaeo, 
lilaagow, W. S. 

1922. Axncaao.a. Eric S., 6 Eildon Street, Edin- i 
burgh, 4. 

IW. AienKRauii, Major Jobs llARIfttix, 2na Eaat 
Lancaafaiie Regiment, c/o .Meaara Cox k &>., 

Id (lanng Cmao, London, 9.W. L 

10i)2.*AxbRa»oN, Major Konairr DottoLAO, e/o Ttia 
Manager, Lioy.i’i Bank, Paignton, Uaroo. 


1920. Axomuoa, Bee. KoniRrS. U., B.I)., Tha Manae, 
Castle Kennedy, WlgloinuUre. 

IttW. Axurbws, MiiUtti. CoBBBT, M.H.I.A., P.R.tl.S.. 
E.R^tOA, K.K-S.A.l., Oraelt, Derryeolgie 
.Arraiie, lletfaAl. 

1913. Akohs, Miti Mart, Imroeriaeb, 351 lllarknees 
Road, Dundee. 

1991. Axnct, WniXAJl, Curator ol tha Uiilorirat 
Departromt. Rmord Ofliea, H..M. tJeneral 
Hegitter nuuae, Eiiinbuigh, 3. 

I92d, Axors-Brrr m r ou Ti l , l> M., P.R.tidC, P.Z3., 
Iar Hurat, Dunham-Maaeey. Cheaidte. 

1910. Axxax, I, Craio, Qlenbank, Lmste. 

fif’d!. AXXTRVTHBR-tlRAX, WiLUAR, Uput.fCul., Royal 
Bona Guanls, Kilniany, PUr. 

1931. AanirrKLX, IViluar P., M.A. (Edin. ii Oxnn.), 
U.M.t.S., 1 Murrayfleld Oardeia, Edinburgh, 
12. 

1031, ARifnaa, Otuiurr, .St Ola, Park Road, l.eUh, 
Eiiinbuigh, 0. 

lOU.* Abotu., Ilia Grace Tha Duka of, tnreraray 
CaeUa. 

1010. AuMaTBOxn, A. Lesub. M.C., FJi.I., K-S.A., 
37 Victoria Road, Stnckton Heath, Warring- 
Ion. 

1031. Amxorr, Jahm Alrxakdkb. F.R.I.R.A., IS 
Young Stteal, Edinburgh, 2. 

ISIQ. Asana, Juax, 13 ntcullrn CtHM-ent, Perth, 

1021. Asrwortr, Mra, UUlbank, Grange Ixian, 
Edinburgh, UK 

1931. A.eaaw, Gn.BEBT Caaula. rnrbrWge.on-Tyna, 
K nrUinmherland. 


An ■BUrUt (*> Aancts Lila tUsnbcta erha have emapouinliiil ter thalr *"*f*«^’ OoatnbutkuM. 










1917.*ATnOLX, HU Qta£* Ttt* Ouk« ol, K.T^ C.B.. 
M.V.O.. DJJ.O,. LL.D., Bl*ir Bl*ir 

AtboU. 


I(ll5. B.iil.Ltrr dk Latoi'*, The ruiintett Vincent, Tbs 
lUehtTr, t'igtnUh. lliiavetmii. ^ihJpe, 

11)32. BaILUL, Jakci M’Kksiue. IT Alpin Kciad, 
Iluiulrr. 

11)33. Baix, F. UM^ so PaIaiv t'uurl, Ijjndun, 
\V.2. 

1932. Bai>, Bar. Joax, Minuter ol St Fanl’« rhurcb. 

13 Uryilen Ptsre, Nevinyton, EUlinliiirgii, II. 
U>30. Uauii), Ker. Avnaaw, li.1)., J.F., MinUterof the 
unileil (uuUh til Ilniiiflituo, Kilbucbo, Anil 
(llenliolni. Tlie Manic, Dnnicliton, Peeble*- 
•hirc. 

1923. BAXao, Javaa, 81 Mra4oir|iatlt lUrecI, Dennia- 
toun, OUAgoa, R. I. 

1933. BAiao, WiLUAM Maci)o«au>, F.Fit., T Bt Colnw 

SUmt, Rdinlnir^h, 3. 

1023 . BALroi'B. MUa, WhltllogWianir, llMldinRton. 
Eait tiul Ilian. 

1018. llAuroca, U«al.-Col. Fiiu>iibl-x Hobebt 
B ntraEB, M.A., O.U., Dawjrrk, :<lobo. 

TatwltlaW. 

1933. DAU-orn. T)w> lion. Jamea MdxmBirr. (i.B.K., 

I I UiiiucMirr .Siiuaiy, latndon, tV. 2. 

1930. BALrotrB-Mxi.Ttu.B, B»aj« VV. M., M.A., Lccinrcr 

in RUtory in Um Unirenity ol Kdinburyh, S 
South Leamionth (ianirra, Ktliuhiirglt, 4. 
lUlli.*BAUjt)rnBB, Jabes, 24 HlHSlrMt, Kdin)<on»h, 2. 
1033. BALlABaAlX, CcnBas W, Dalcpich, 30 Midniar 
Oardfiiui, RiiiiiUirgli. 10 . 

1931. Bakebjea, UASBiBAni, M.B., F.I.Aj9i;., Piwt 

Box, No. 1080&. raleulla, liwiia. 

1939. Babeebbax. Jobk. Si Maigandi, FJtpu. 

1028. BABElotMAB, Ca[>tain lt<iNAt.l> K. Bacca, M.C., 
10 Domton Kuad, ifcuUi Croydim. 

11)31. B4iin.4T, Kct. IViujAB. MiniMer ol 

St Ma^ub CallMilral, The Maiuw, Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 

IBOT.’Babbett, Bev.T. ItATrurrE, Fh-D., 7 CtifwiinU 
(iardeni, Edinimrgli, IQ. 

1023. Babbib, Jobe ALEBAxnrB, IS Alibey Ruail 
lUkhank, 

1910. Babbob, Bet. Dorat.AA Oounox, 0.1t.K„ V.D., 
U.D.. Anlcbatlle, AharlayW. 

1033. Oabbux, Rvab MAcLnoti, PtuprUturand KtliUn 
ol Imrmtti Coorirr, Oaklanda, Inrcrntwa 
1900. BABTBiiLaUEw, JOBB, O.B.E., of OUtiofrhani, 
Bbenfl.SuliAmiUe ul I.Bnark. Nunhulm, I) 
Victoria (Trua, lilaA^w, IV. 2. 


1023. Babtox, Dr Sabch, Sa*os, O.B.E., K.B.F.P.S. 

(Olaa.), L.B.C.P. (Edin.), 61 pArkfiehl RoaH, 

SeHoii Park, Lirerfioal. 

1931. DatboaTE, Tbubas D.. Gaisa Scboolhuioe. | 

n'mlten, <!Ehluiiiaa. 

1937. Batteiuiit, Jabba, F.K.C.S.Enc., ate., LUan ol 
the Faculty u{ St Munfo’a Medical CuUetp, 1448 
Oalluwgate, Glaanitw, E. 1. 

10.30. Ba&teb, tViLum, Pubtlv Wurka Contraetor, | 

Kakdale, 1S3 liiRh Street, Tranent. . 

1884.*BEAtDa. Major Aaara J., C.M.a., V.D., Tmu- | 

eitlc, Ereaham Ruad, Pittrille. (Iheltenhani. 

1931. BkATTia, Datid Sculptor, KenBaortb, Talbot 
Rttad, t'ailUlr. 

1030. BKATTia. MUa UooEl. R. IL, XK.I.II.A., 

Itiwcnnrae, Ruthwell, K..S.II., DnrntriMtildre. 

1034. Btu., William RnMran, StiUdInr, 13 tVhile. 
ball Terrace, Aberdeen. 

la29.*BaLi., tter, WnxiAit RAriEB, MJt., 87 OakOeld 
Areiiue, (ilaacuw, W. 2. 

loss. BBMxrr, Rer. Alexabdeb t.Tnx, n..\., Ttnr 
Mnnae. Cbryaton, (JlaaeoB. 

1034. BEXTiECa, Rer. Cbablex D., D D . Ilarney- 
miina. Hail.Hinton 

1028. REBToa, Mka Stlaia, M.A. (Camb.), Ijuly 
Maiyontt Uall, OAford. 

1030. Dicbtmab. Dusalo, Uanaiter, Orkney Steam 
NarlgaUun Co^ Ltd.. 30 Eaat Read, Kirkwall. 

1023.*BEaT, Jnaa, Warriainn Hinaiie, Ktlinhurgli, 4 
loss. BErBBtiMiE. jAwaa, M.A., Weilbank, Unllthsoii 
IIKM), ItkTBBitHiB, Rer. Jubk, M.B.E., B.b., Ilmnm 
hnuaa Road, I'atitorpldne, Edinlinrilh. 12. 

1037. DicBEBvrrm, Miai MABUPaBira Euxabeth. 

Pb.D., 32 Stafliml Street, Edinburgh. 3 
1010. RixXIK, I(. n. Jaboixe. Old Place, Ramptun 
Court. 

1032.*RiaLaT. Ebic. M..V, FAA., Cheaterhultn, 

Barduu Mill, Korthumlierland. 
tOIXI Utauiie, Abdbew RtanEBloa, Tharnton Hall, 

Lanarkthirr. 

1023. Btannr, FaEnEBinc, Ruthren RouAe, Colintnn. 

1934. BruET, At.axAMPBB Maodoeald, Bertha 
Cottage, Dathi^te. 

103.3. Hlai'eatem, JnBXl',, Jr., F.lt.().8.. F.Z.S.tSciit. 1 , ' 

The Cbetnical Laboratury, S70 Oalluegate, 
llridfielon. OUagow, S.E. 

1933. BLACSwnun, RmtEarr, J.P.. 9 Oatord Stnwi, 

Dundee. 

IIKM. ItLACEWoon, WiLU-iB. J.P., UndoroA. Lyon 

Kiied, Ilairuw. i 

1026. Blaib, (ixuBOE. 8 Crown Road Rnrth, IJtaegow. I 

W.2. I 

I 1920. Blaie, Robkbt K., WA. 20 CliNiter Street. 

I Edinburgh, 3. 











XIX 


lom) IlLCMblOJ, lUjT, Opo, O.S.B, T HoUjr Rom). 
Kairfivlil, UverjMKiL 

ID^. lloarAt, Cmimlm B. M., 121 WeiUwuniii Tm- 
larv, HjrJv Piuk, LAulon, W. S. 

1917. IlnKAB. Jons jAtm, RlJinbriw, l.aMaad*. 

ltH!9. OoxKAm, Waxua, 51 Bndil Arrnar, Kdin- 
liuifli, 10. 

I95S. RouKvnri, Tavckbo. l^D., U.Ut., Pnifrwir ol 
iIm Histaiv of Art in tt«a UnircrMtv of Umjan, 
25 Kcntinjitan <)ata, KtiiixinKina, I.andaa, 
W.». 

1003.* UoimiwtcK, UiKilt, of ItorUiwkk Cnsllo, MU- 
Intlibn. 1!S! (tl. VfmXrra HomI, (iUiHpiv. 

1032. Bofwuifm, \\iu.i4a (inuuna, librarian ami 

rnraUir, Piibllr library, Ruarutii, and Pulitic 
Hall, .lUrlni'liain. 

1930. Botu. Jamks {♦niujira, L.K.1.1I..1., “ Cmin- 
itala,** Day'a Lana, rndcnp, KonL 

1037’. BnaniJiT, Mot. WituAti, SI Anna'a. IVitidaur 
Uatdom, Muaorl burgh, 

1II3T. Bawni, ilaoiHia tL, Jr., latbor-in-Vain Road, 
I|iawkb, Masaaohuwtta, UJLA. 

IV3T. BaKwaa, Mra OcoaaB K., Jr„ Lahor-iti-Valn 
Road. Ipawich, Maiaachuaelta, U,S.A. 

1029. BBitOK, GaoiMiB Bkkbamd, P.I.C, M.tnai.M.M., 
K.C.S., Tha Roavarrh Laboraturira, Kinliicb* 
loTini. 

loop. ItwHia, IVfUJAM. 57 OiMirjja Streol, Edln- 
bnreb. S. 

1038. Buocaa. WiujAti. 43 Dundna Straol, SlTomneaa, 
Urknay. 

IUuO.'Bbuwb, Adam. N’ethtirby. aalaibieh. 

1033. Bmowm, Cscix Jaaimr, M.A., RucrUucIi lluuar, 

Urlruae. 

1034. BnowN, CNAun IltnBEBT, K.C., Slirrid of iho 

lAtlliiaiia and rrrbtaa, 17 Nortbumbi’rland 
Strert, Edinburgb, 3. rW»-J*raaid»al. 

I03I.*Bmowx, Uobai.ii, 80 iiroaroiiar Strart, BToat 
llartlapool. 

1888. Bbuwb. Ouoboi. 3 .Spottbwood* Stm<t, Rdin- 
tiuigh. lU. 

IlKU. tlBuvx, abariS Umaua, DoibIuio Uuimo, S< 
Ola, Orkney. 

1031. IlKtiwK, Thuhat, A.R.LB.A., tAM-Iitn*r ami Chirt 
.kaaialant, Uapartnient <i| .Irrhltacturo and 
Building, TIm Royal TrHmica) (ViUnge, lila*- 
goar, 43 KinitabirtiM* ATenua, ('alhcari, GlaAqpiv, 

1033. Boowni-be, Datio Axaca, lliuarnlea l'alU(n, 
CoUten, BUbupbriggt. 

1023 *1Ibl-h«tx, Ukubob Fa'Iitacb, Haretingt, Rayur. 
Brainliai!, t^aaex, 

1905. llBTnE, Tmiaa* II., M.A„ il.D., F.I13., Pro- 
fasaoi of AnaUinty, Ro. 8 Tha Unimiity, 
ItlaAqDa', 


1U33.*0utdx!(, IfoncBr ItOcauABT, R.I.., Curator of 
Ulaagtiv Art Calirrica amt Mumuii, Archan- 
logical and ffUtorical Orparimont. 13 Salboma 
U'lad, Jiinlanbill, (llaagov. 

loot. Bccruirni abd Q(rxBxa«B»ir, Mii Urar* 
Tim Duka of, K.T., Dalkeith Hoitae, Midlothian. 

loss. Rnrata, Jambs. Rdliur, DsniUt Ttlt^nph, 66 
fUackneaa .kreaur, Dundee. 

1031. BrraAKAa, Aux.tXDCB liBAHAsn. M.B.. Ch.B., 
0 (larmra Drirr, liyndUnil, <iUa|t<>w 

1937. DciAocil, JUHB .MA1ATII.U, M..t., LL.D., 45 
Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1. 

t887.*DnBUBn, rBraa. Vlea VUlr, DnimnaalnMiUt, 
IiiremeM. 

Isos. Bt'BXBT, J. R. Wabdlaw, Adrocatr, dO 
Xortluuabertaud Street, Rdloburgli. 3. 

1802. niBSBTr, Bar. J. IL, B.I)., D.D., The Matwe, 
KrllrteaMi, St<NirliaTrn. 

1011. IIVMBBTT, Her. \ViU4AW, n.D.. Reatalrtg Monaa, 
31 litinom Cnureut, Edinburith, 8. 

1934. Brass, Joas C., B .k, AaMie.M.lBBl.C.11., 138 
Newharen Road, Edinburgh, It. 

1933. lIcBBa JuHS GBiNmB, SbaTi9.Sufaatitnta ol 
lUinil aituii, Sberifl'a Chanihefa. County DuibI* 
ings, Dumbarton. 

1887, tiL-uBS, Her. Tmiimas. C.B.E., D.D., F.R3.B., 
CraatoH Lodge. 3 a Chalmere I'nmceul. Edin* 
batgh, 9. 

1033. Brass, Tuumas t’lUusoTus. MurtitiHtr l.odgr, 
Mortimer, Berkahiir. 

1035. UruBaiDE, Her. Jonw \\\ M.A., .50.5 StrBtl>< 
matlina Road. Dundee. 

U>28. Bruaau, Sir IViu.iam, ilullun Caalte, Berwick* 
ui^tn-Tweed. 

1987. BnsBSKtx, QEnBoa H., TTnireiBily Librarian. St 
Aminwa, 10 Guren'a Terrace, St Amlrewa, 

lOOl.'Btmt, Tba Moat lion. The .Marqoeaa ot, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Kolheiay. 


1923. Cadbix, F. C. U., A.Rit..t., Su Urgant Terrare, 
Edlnbut«h, 7. 

Ifda. Caim-sb, Aoam, 81 Monraith Road, Nawlanda, 
llUagow, S. 3. 

1931. Caeddi, Cmabiju C., The rimalnuta, Damaway, 
Futrea. 

198L*CAUiBa. CatBLJa S. T., .t.lLLA.S., AaaUlant 
Architect, Royal Comniiiibm on Ancient Monu* 
inriiU (SeoL), 27 York Placa, Edinburgh, I. 

1030. CauiBB, tVuxiAM M., M.A.. LL.D., F.B.A., 
Frolatanr ol Gieek, Uuirewly at Edinburgh; 
Editor of CLutital RnUm ; 68 St .kiban'* 
Ruad. Edinburgh, 9,-A’acrafory /ar Ftrrtifu 
Carr«>|Kiadawra. 





XX 


lttl0.*CAU.isDn, AuuxxiiKS Uiloptllra, 

Ratnapurm. O 7 loti. 

J808.*raujk)iDZ*, J. I.UU^ 11 (Jabonia 

Tfrrmn, Etlinlmrgit. 1%—TnrtrUr oj 
IWJ. raLLaxoca, Wiljjatl Writer, KcHiooa, 
Kvtburn Areiiun, Durabteck, Uiaa^iov. 

IMl. CaMcauK, AacHinaui, M.A., Rpsiua Ptuleatur 
of Unwk, Tlui Cnirrraity, Kiiic'i CiilUge, 
Ahridrim. 

IBIO. Catwaox.Stt D. V., R.A.. K.S. A. Ut-D., 

Dim Kaflax, Kippafl. 

1023. CaMEaoa, r^luiuj Doaaui C.R.E., M.A., 
H.A3.C., o/o Meaan Cox k Co., a I'aU MaU. 
LuiHlun, S.W, t. 

1030. Casuaos, Urr. Jonx KiatLaxb, Tlx Manw, 

Ancbtarliiniaa, nmu t>nn:Iix. 

1031. CavKaox, KxiU Mayfirbl, Tbornbltl Park, 

Sniuiarianil. 

lOOS. CamBux-.Swa)(, Captain l>oa»u>, P.il.A.9., 
Stnubmore, Kalk Bay, Capo ProTinco, Soulli 
Alrica. 

1033. CaaFBcu., Atixasnau, Comiimrial Hank ol 
SeolUnil. CM , Abinflon. 

1030. Caaraux, CoaRLKit, M Kami cli 

Driro. Bvaralrn, llumbartoiuMrv. 

1020. Cavpaaix. Ucuu Ha.aaia, Anlrom,! Woodbum 
Hoad. Novlamla, itiMpta. 

1033. CaMpaaLt., taix Coua, rutmlor, Wruluiiiiuni 
Muiwnim, St Salrator'i Itall, St Andnaa, PUo. 

1030. (taMpaaii., Jaaan A., *'Clmbank," t'unldaoii. 
lOOA.'Caaratu.. Jnaa ttorauas-BoBaxu., SS Alnalia 

Plai-*, Edinhurnh, 3. 

1022. Cattratu., Joaa MacLaon, Tito Captain ol 
Sadild) CaatU, Gbtn Saildall, by Carnulala, 
AqtylL 

1022. Caapaxi.i, Sharid Joaa MacaacTxa. Iloao- 
mount, ranipbrltuan, Aixytl. 

1031. Caar, Rot. Attv. B.O., U..SC., Hanio ol Crdeh. 

Cupar-File. 

lOOl. Caaraat. Ganant. 77 Geurfe .Strrat, Edin- 
burcb. 3. 

1031. CairaiLX, Sir Jnax T., BaK.. U.U, IJ.D., 10 
Ixa Uirr Terrace, Olaafoa. 

IPOR CaaMicnaaL, Rmra O. M., Barrutet- 

al-Laa, Meiebinn Ilouac, Neaport, Salop. 

1023 CaaNXox-AaamnKorr, Ideut.-CoL, Knlnainoon, 
Bferlim. 

1022. Caaat-niKaa, Aarat'a SraaLKt, A.C.A,, Chan 
landa, Purley Oaka Road, Saudentead, Surrey. 

1031. Caasaaix, Roaatn, LR.l.B.A., 17 SaUebury 

Road, Edinbnri^ 0. 

1032. Caana, naancT Sidmt, M.ll., D.P.IT., 

CU.B., Public Deallb Lalwratury, 20 Cucbrana 
Street, Glw^a. C. 1. 


I0.13.*CaB«txu. The Rl Hon. T«» CorsTtas or, 
Xeahailee, Mueartburfli. 

lf®6. Caa. .Sr Jaifi.e L., Ll.D,, M Clnny Place. Edin- 
tiuish, 10. 

1020. CaaiJitBa, Faaxcin, WA,20CoiTBttiiipGardetu, 

KiUnimiib. la 

luio. CnauiaBit. Her. IIlXRT Bxid. 50 Om»e Road, 
IVeat Fnrry, 1‘iutilor, Auipia. 

IK». CaavaxT. VViLuaa, J.P., 15 Ebfln Hoad. 
Dubtin. 

1031. t'aapaas. Alxk, M.A., Tuiaonce, SItia, iOd- 
lolblan, 

1027. Caima, Proleaaor V. Goaooa, BJitt., FAA., 
Prulnaor ol Atrbaokqty, The Unlreraity, 
Edinburob, 0.—Sccrelarf for Fotrifu Con*- 

tfcmdtHt*. 

1932. CaaUTia, BaOie Dotjuxaa Moaaieox, J.l’., 
“ Saniur,** 8 Dalkeith Bnad, Dundee, 
loot. CMBima, Mi»». Coaden Caatle, DulUr 
1010. CMBiantox, Jaaai, J.P.. F.l-A., librarian. 
PubRr library, AloDlruie. 

lots. Cbaax. Aui*aiaatn Baowa, )I.A., Proleeeur "f 
Political Fjfonomy, Cnireraity of Manitola, 
Winnipeg Canada. 

1021. Ctaua, W’lixiaa Foaotca. Hillucarlh, 13 

Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green. 

1008. Ctar, ALXxaaoaa TaoaeoK, W.S., 18 South 
Leannunth Gardena, Edinburgh, 4. 

1031. Clarma, Baiaa C., “ BTyeUnda.’* Boas, Herr- 
turdaturv. 

1020. CurroBD, Mn Fxatx MaaaaaaT, Chandteta, 
M'ltcombe, Glot. 

lOia CiXtusTox, Euic CaiMBT Towxikno, 
M.R Ci). (Eng. I, UB.C.P. (Land.), CaTenbam, 
Huilolk. 

1017. CLOcrrox, J. Sroaxa. Smongro Uuum, Orphir, 
Orkney. 

1022. *Cu>c»rox, Roxain UiLtax, L.R.C.P. (Edin.t, 

L.K.C.S. (Edin.), 10 Carrington Street, Gina- 
«»», C. 1. 

l03l.*Ctoi;xTox, Taouaa IlauoLD. O.B.E., l.aiiB- 
akaill, 47 Copea Hill, WitnUedon, London, 
S.W.20. 

1020, Cuiw, A.xnnaw, SoUclIor, Alnta Villa, Abetfcldr. 
IlMIA, Ctina, The Kigbl lion. I.oan, LI..U., LoM 
Juatke-Oetteral and Lord Pmalent ut Ibe 
Court ol Station, 37 Muray Ptace, Edin¬ 
burgh, 3. 

IOia*CuaTBS, llaaax, Itydal, VVbeatridge Lane. 
Torquay. 

lOOl.'Cocitaax-ParBira, Ijaly, tVoodiide, BeHh. 
ISOe.^rocwaax-PaTWCX, Sit Sail. J. Kexxeot, 
K.B.Eh J-F'. D.L, ol Wnodaide, Adrucate, 
Ladyland, Betlh 
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1033. CocHHA.KK. RiniMOKD txouy, 20 Abmriombj 
I'lacc. Edinburvb, 3. 

1010.*CocKBCBX, explain Abcribai.d Frbdcbicb, 
K.K. (T.F.), 32 St Amirew Atusni, Edin- 
bureli. 3. 

1920. CoCBBCiiN, Ror. J. UrmnsoK. B.D., Tb# 
CathfldnU Matur, DuabUjw. 

1936.*Cixihill, Jakbs .M., ColaeBn, Viewlomlt rUo, 
Prrih, 

H»30l*(’oi.usowood. 11. Q., M.A., F.S.A.. Pambtoke 
Collrtt*', Oxlonl. 

1029. Cuu.ri(, MiM V. C. C,, Wall Bollom, E«At 
Uslbur;, Shuflmburjr, Ilotwt. 

IP34 Colt, H. Doxacoubk, e/o Farni^i Loan and 
Truft Co., I5 0ek«por Sirrot, London, S.W. 1. 

1924. Colt, Kobalo 3, 11., ol OarUhorrie and North- 
ApUI, B.A. (OA<iiL)(no addrMA). 

tB21.*CuLTn.Lii. Captain Nubiiab K.. M.C., Prtihi-alo 
Manor, F.«loAkBrrj-, ComiralL 

1009. CUBBIR, JOBK D., aa.A., B.Sc., M.U., F.K.C.P.E . 
lA>ctiiiyr on lb" Hiafory of Medirin*, tlni- 
Tinaity ul Edinburgh, 2.1 Manor Placa, Edin- 
liunth. 3. 

1031. CuxAOBKB, FIran Uoaraox, AaUtant SoriwUry, 

tlppartnuiil ul Agncultmo for SroUanil, 0 
TwMid Oreen, Peoblnu 

loss. CoBACTtinL PsTBU A., T.D., Nrwtonbank, Forfar. 

1032. CoSKBLL, Wiluah. 33d Main Street, Rulhargian. 

1033. f'ovvoB, Kev. Jnu.v M.. IJ.S.O., M.A., C.Fjat., 

13 (.Imiiinda Arenne, CathcarL 

lots. Cooa, UATtirtOH, IligblieM, UudderAtioid Kuad, 
Bamitey, York»hirr. 

IU2A Cooa, Jonx, WAI., (11 Cattle Streot. Edin¬ 
burg 3. 

1020. CnBXBLrra, Re». Wiluam J. DXitl., D.C.L., 
D.D., M.A., B.D, D.Sc., A.K.C., P.K.liU(.S., 
C,F., eto.. All Saint*' Vlr*ra«e, Sumner Ki>»*l, 
North Peekham, London, S.E. 15. 

1911. CoBUlB, Jobs, Oumhank, Momarre, Dnmtrie*- 
ahiiw. 

lOlS.'CoBBta, JoKX M., Arobwiloiiut to the Koyal 
Coiumladon on Andanl ami itiatoitnal Monu- 
manlA ul Scotland. 37 York Place. lAlin- 
butsh. 1. 

ItKW.'CoBAAB, KnyBBTU (.'■AiiLa% ol Kuirly, Kubi*- 
law, *5 Braid Arenue, Edinbursfa, la 

11137. CoirrAB, Hot. Robbst, B.D., D.D., Th* Maiiae, 
UnUtligow. 

IBIB. Corran, Bov. W M.A., D.I).,2fl Circua Unre, 
Ibruniatoun, (ilaagnw. 

193a*Cuw4y, Bobebt Cbaio. Eakidll, Inrereak, Mkl- 
kiUiian. 

IMl. COWB, tVaiAAir, Tweeilrillr, Tborhtini Hoail, 
Cottoton. 


Ia2l>. CowiB, ALBatBiiEB M., ILB.. C.M., Glentiunea, 
Uullloaro, Hanllabire. 

1929. CowiB, Mortob j. H., A.K.LB.A.. “ llurria- 

doer,” St Jnhn’a Koad, Coralorphiuo, Edin¬ 
burgh, 13. 

1928. Coarra, Tbomaa RBXKta, lUrenalelgfa, 2 Syden¬ 
ham Road, DowaohiU, (llatguar, W. 3. 

1930. CowLsa, KaEnBaiL’a I.. F.lLS.li., F.R.S.A-, 

librarian, Swinlon and Pendlrbury Publin 
IJbrarire, EUuhurat, tYunday Ruoil, Sviutno, 
Lanco. 

1963.*Cox, Altbeo lV.,Olimdoiek.01mi-etee, Peilhtliiio. 
IDOl *Cox, Docai.AS II fno a-ldreaa). 

1032. CBAtu-llKowy. CUTB, Comely Rank, Selkirk. 
1928. CBAtO-RMoerx, Rrlgadier-Generat E., D.8.O., 
CioM Ruada, Currie, Mldluthian. 

1028. Chaioib. Jobx, Maater Mariner. 4 (Idl Pirr, 
Weal ray, tlrkney. 

I90U. Cbax, Jobx, BackhUi llouae, Muae-Ibiirih. 

1937. Cbaxsioex, Cutonel C. J. EuMosnaroexa, 
D.S.O., Coiabuuae. Lanark. 

1922. (TBAwroBn. Jambs. 120 Follieringay Roa-I. 
Maxwell Park, Ghuguar, 

1906. L’BAWroBP, Kobbbt, Orbiilon, Sd llaruiltoD 
Drire, Maxwell Park, abagow. 
lOUS. CBAWToun, Rev. TaouAa, U.U., Tlia Eliiu, 
Whiiehouae Loan, Edinburgti, 10. 
IDOI.*CxAwroBD, Th* Right lion The Earl ol, K.T., 
Ralrarrea, CoKnaburgh, Fife. 

1930. Cbawtuuo, W. C, Earraid, Ixilhianbum. Miil- 

lothian. 

1931. Cbicbtox, OmanE, d Duncan Street, Edin¬ 

burgh, 0, 

1932. Cbicbtox, Her. TanMAa Sbttb. M..A., 182 

WhltehUI Street, Dsuniatuun, QIaaguw. 
lB35.*CBlcitT<*B-SnJABT. The lord CoLrii, U.P,. 33 
MantAeld SIm-l, London, W. 1. 

IBlO. Cbocbctt, Tboma*, M.A.. U.Utt., IS Langtida 
Crescent, Southgate, London, N. 14. 

1932. Cbouba, E. E., F.C.I.I., Oundum. WblLecraiga, 
Kniiltpwahire. 

Iil32. CBfXiaa, Wiluaai M., J.P., Ardmerr, Durham 
Street, Monifieth, .Vngui. 

1932. CBOwiBnra, Rev. J, Pbikulb, M.A., Minuter ul 
St Colmac’a ami St Ninian'a, Th* Manne, 
.33 Marine Place, Ruthmay, Bute. 
lIt2S.*CaosA, A. KonBaraox, M.C., B.A., LL.R., 11 
Kitkiee Terrace, Olaagow, W. 3. 

1886. CBota, KnaintT, Gngar Park, Contiirphine, 
Fjliiibunch, 13. 

1924. CBincatHAXK, Jans, Weatwood, Buckabum, 
Aberdewnahira. 

1924. CcLLBX, Aletaxobb, E.R-LILA.. PAL, 92 
Cadanw Street. Hamiltoti. 
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1922. Cvuay, U’xLUAii JoHxaTOH, 7 Huward Street, 
Eilmbut;Bb. 4. 

1032. Crtnnxii, Alctakdcs, B..4., M.B, Ch-B., 

F.A.C.S.E4(n., 193 Dominiiui Koad, S.3, 
Auckland, New Teelaiirf 

ItXiT. CiJiuavn, AuuaxoRH l>, Headmaatn, Pubbe 
School, Callandrr. 

1010. CcMiuxu, AucxaxpHi S.. .M.D,, IS Aiudia Placa, 
EilinUirgii, 3. 

1927. CoMMtxa, ViiToli J.iitsa, S Oroatmior Temce, 

Glaifcoo, W. 2. 

IHn:i. CcirmraTOK. Ct^iUin B. IlmraBti, S3 toug 
Street, Perina. n’iiUhint. 

1922, CcKTXoaaiu, Euwix Biaiii. Br<*om8alii. Mnni 
ain, OumIrieaaMtr, 

1803,*CrBLa, AuaaKnni O, C,V.O.. FJ.A., Orma- 
acre, fiamton Armua, DaTUaau'a Maina, Rdin- 
bttrirh, 4,— Li^rwritn, 

1033. CrBU, ALKxavDU Taxniao, Berbera, BritUli 

Somaliland, rta .kdrn. 

I6S0.*Cdbi.b, Jatra*. LUD,, F,S,A.. Priorwood, M«d. 
foae, —CunUr of J/awaat. 

lS70.*CfinrrEB, Ma}ur Janes WalXa, M Braiil lload, 
Edinburt;li, IQ. 


1931. DatoirrrT, Airrura RerBskss, M.D., l.naiA.h.n 
tiff, Anpis, 

1921. DaLOLHiaa, Mesr. GtoBoa W., M.A., The Sontli 
Manae, Culaaltnund, Insrh, AberdeenabiTa. 
1883. PaijiT«n.R. The lion. .Sir H»n U.. K.f:.V.O, 
24 R«t(vnt Terrace, Edlnhui]:ii, T. 

1025 OauiKL, Mrs Paaaa, STdney IVhite- 

hiHue Loan, Cdinbungb, 10. 

1930. litsiDSoa, ALraan Koaaar ln»»mal.a»rfi, 
Abmwtlijr, Parthalilre. 

1024. Paniisox, Gkobor. S TbliUe Strwl, Alestdeen. 
1935 DanPtoa, Gaimaa M, Architect and .Surreyor. 
IS Eum Street, Stiriing. 

1924. Dartoioa, IIcan, Braedair. Lanark. 

1930. haTiliaoa, Janas. Treasurer, Tlia Caroejsie 
Trust lor the L'niTerattlea at Scotland, 69 
MomiuBaide Park, Edinhnrith. 10. 

193a Danosoa, Major Janas Miuia, l.pivood. 
Aahtimd, Sorrey. 

1032. Daetiiaua, J. M.. O.D.E., F.C.IJJ., 2 luirhTiew 
Terrace. Garlrnah. Olaa^v. 

1925. *tlaWBOV. A. Basaaix. The Veche, riiatlant St 

Gilea, Bucka. 

l927.*Daarsoa, WaBaa.a R., F.R.S.F.,. F.RAL., Felloe 
of Ihs Royal Scadety ol Medicine, lion. IJhratiao 
to tba CorpotalluB ol IJuyda, S8 <ltao(e Road, 
Barnes. London. S.W. 13. 


1929. Da Btooira, The Ven. Oswaut, Ei-Arcbdcscun, 

Ka*R.X.S.C. F., The Rectory, Biahopatoke, 
Hanla. 

1934. Da Pnwi, Rainoxbo X.. 4 Sloan Sueel. Leith. 

1022. tliua, GaoMa Rmtea. Arrhitecl and Cietl 

Eimincer, Loaaehank. Whytehtioae ATeooe, 
Kirkcaldy, 

l923.*DTcasDa, AirrHca Hops Darnnoxp (no 
addtsee). 

1923. Dicaios, iraiTan. “ I.ymiloch,** Ekbo Tettarr, 
Fortuliello. 

1S95. Dicasoa, Wiujsn K.. LUIt. Adrocate. » 
Gtotjccaler Place. Edinlnirsli. .3. 

1010. Diewcxinta, Jon*. Delra. t'rieff. 

1910. Oixux. Koxau) AfOLax Maarucaao, of 
Theame, F.RJiF.., F.GX, F.K.OJ., Tbearoa 
Hall, mar Itereriey, Yorkafaite. 

1023. Itoaau, Ar Juaam, |U Leamrionlh Terrace. 

4. 

1925. Doanr*. Laily, 10 Leamionlh Terrace. Edin¬ 
burgh. 4. 

1931. Doma. Maantar R., Keeper ol Maiuncripta, 
Xalional UI>rary of Scotland, 23 Careil Terrace 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1031. Dolo, Major IViujan Uumn, C,E., Gordon 
St net, E3|tiu. 

’.0I0.*ttoxaLt., ALaaaspaa Ga.saan, M.A., K.F.A.. 

19 Farlton Terrare, Edinburgh. 7. 

IlOa Doxaut. Jonx, t Xetacn .Mtieel Greenock. 

1010. Doxx, R<iaaBT, » Si Amite*'a Road, F.tuom, 

Auckland, S.L, Xew Zealand. 

1011. «Dnooi.as. Jonx, 0 St .Mary'a Gmre, Ramrs 

Common. IxnJnn, S.W 13, 

1913. DoDOLas, laiirtKia M., F.HJi F.., Xeirpark, Mid- 
Cal.ler. Mellotldan. 

1027. OotmLa.s, Mia* Mraiai. M. O., M.A., Herona 
Gala. 40 Eaatboty Ruad. YYatlurd. 

1027. Itot-nuu. PxantraL Uowaab, Dip. Arch. 
Ahdn., A.R.I.|I,,L, Ueruns Gate, 40 Eaatbury 
Road. lYallord. 

19*4. DoouLaa, Mayor RaxEar K., IS Merchiston 
-Avenue, EiUnburgb. la 

1927. Dow, J. ti<iat>ox,8utlcitor and J<ilnt Town Clerk. 

MIBbum Houae. Crail, File. 

IU28. Di.wsrrr, Janaa 11. H MarGsattoa. Boa 1(0, 
Pint Ofllre. Kabaul. Territory iil Xew Guiaea. 
lua*. Dinmnoxb, Mrs Axniiaw L,. Fndie Churcb 
Manae, Alra, Slitlingahtre. 
innti •bacMMoxn. Janas W., tVesterlanda. Siiritna 
ixos •Daimnoxo-MoaaT, CapL W. H.. ol AImw 
caimay, Crieff. 

1930. Ob^Ocnaa, Mrs Ka-xnam J.. Hempriop 

Honse. Wick. 

IPOa. Dor* Dtrxaaa. Mra U, ol Arkeigin, AckergiH 
Towt, Wlrlt, ('aiUniMt. 
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1030.*DrMrBic*, Tb« Uigbt lion. The Eart •!, 17 Queen 
Anne'e CnU, Ijondcm, S.W. 

IK!a*Oc»cijr.Ai.KX»?<n»»Miol.ACCiiias.A.R.l.ll.A.. 
rhineM Maritinw CuMomi, mun^iai. Chinn. 

1000. OcracAa, Ree. I>4ein, North E»k Mnnee. 
Muiaeltiur^ 

lOIT OmirAS. D*rn>, J.P.. I’nrkriew. nalgar Rond, 
Dundee. 

19H. Dcacjuf, OooiKiii, Adeumle, 00 llnmiUon Place, 
Abenleen 

low. Dcxcaa. IkioA. Cmnarrator. Authropoiojhad 
Mueeuin, Mariachal Cnllegr. Abenleen, 1# 
Nnrtbfleld nace, Alietdeen. 

1030. Duacaa. Jinw J~, 118 flieenbank Koad, Edin- 
tiui(h, lU, 

1028, Ih;»caK. Pannrat C., 101/1 Oire Streel, 
Caluutta. 

1032. Ocacaa, RoBnrr. M.A» 21H SlnUhmartln* 
Runil, DutMlee. 

1032. Dranaa, D. J. tV., Wa<idhr>u»flee, Wllon Btkl^, 
MIdlutliian. 

1031 Orxoaa, K. 11., M.A.. I’tirwl rhureh, Oxford. 

IK13. Dnct.ae, Uariucs P., Ameiican Cuniiil, r/u 
American Cutuuilale, Dundee. 

1023. Dtrxtair, Mhw, of Rbieldbill, lliesar. 

1023. Dt'XtOl*, Rev. Wilu.iii, M.A.. Si Darfcl'a Maiue, 
Burkharen, File. 

1037. Dimaan, Captain PniljrrB. Curator uf Ibe 
Peo|ile'e Palace .Vuxeuni, Olae^w flreen, 01a»- 
tlolmlra Ruwi.Cathrart, lilanr’tr. 

1022. DvKtXT. Enwann, PAO., "OteMnide." Kenll- 
•Orth Rued, Fleet, UanU. 


lead. Canes. UBonau E., M..A., L.C.P., Bun Acror<l, 
200 Peckharo Rye, London, S.E. 15. 

1037. Easmnmxit, Airnicn BLaa*. tlalnapman, 
Mumytietil Driva, Edinbarvli. 12. 

101.1. Enna*. Her. W|U4A«, B.A.. B.D., Pli.D.. 
Kinninc Park Maiier. 10 Maxwell Drive, 
piillukxhlcidi, Ola>ib>«, B. 1. 

1000. Emniitok, CoIouJ limima Bxsar, T.D., D.l_, 
M.D., D.SIL, F.P.P-S., ao IVooddde Place. 
Olaaipiw, C. 3. 

In2l Enwaana, Arraini J. 1!., Avahtanl Kpeper. 
National Museum of .Intiqultlea, B Csrfrae 
Rood, lUaekhslI, Edinbunfb, 4. 
laoi •Emranni, JiUtli. LCD.. P.U.S.K,, 4 Great 
W'HiIvni Terrace, GUsfnw. 

1004. Extss, Paa-vria Canotra, F.R.Hlrt.ri., 43 
Millbank, lA^ndun. 3.M', 1. 

1029. EuEjrrox. Major-General finaaviuj O, A.,C.B,, 
7 lureiWth tlace, Ediiihurgh, 4. 


031. Eoouros, Janas, Director ol Krivingrove Art 
Gallery anti Muaeum, Camphltl House, Queen's 
Psrk, Glsagow, S. 

033.*EirmsrrovK, The Righi Hon. Loan, K.T., 
LCD., CsHtetry Tower, Mtiiuelbuiph. 

032. Cwix, Jniix Tavun, O.B.C., B.Sc., F.R.S.R 4 , 
ntaraiidly, Forfar. 

031X Ewtxo. W. TcBKtB, D.3.O., Ifi Lennox Street, 

Etlinhurgh, 4. 

02D. Eiux VlCTuJi .VsiBBoss. e/o Geotugical Himrey 
and Museum, RsUhitlon Road. South Keuniug- 
ton, launliMi, S.n', T. 

B33 Etbi-Tood. OxOBaa. J.P., Aucbeularirh. by 
Ballncti. 


1030. FarBBatnt, .luriiiBtut. tVeliwood, Muiikirk. 
Ayrshire. 

1023. PaiBua, Ranrsaui P... A.R.S.A., Architect, T 
Alnslie Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1012. PaiavaaTBaB, .^r M'aixacR, D.E, J.P, Meami 
Caatle, Rrtdrewshire, 

1021 FaBMaa, llasai Grcoanii. Ph.D.,M.R.A .S. 
Sliriiaif Drive. Beatadm. 

1022 . Fatiu. 1.. IticriAHn Vawxus, M.R.CJi,, ER-C.P., 
Penlieiih, St Buryan, S.O., IViniwall. 

Ilt20. Faaarinx, Faanaatr StrraKaiJixn. The Ilome- 
ateail. Avenue Rooul, Snuthgale, London, N. 14. 
III2B. Ftcauriox, Faniajars .kxsaxav, Dutirraig, 
Caatle Street, Brechin. 

1030. Fauuuanx, Uakbt Scxnr, WS., IJnJen. Heat 
Park RinuI, Dunilee, 

1032. PatKitrsox, Profesaor J. Da Laxcar, M.A., 
PCD., Acting Pmleisor of KngUah, Wmlem 
Reserve Cniversity, 2310 South Overtook 
Road, CtevelarKl, Ghin, D.S.A. 
ll»3S.*Fat»nru>x-WA»inx, Hcoa, PED., M.D., D.IMl., 
F.R.F.PJ., 5 HOIride .‘Hreet, laUnliurgh. 7. 
IKOO.eFivoLaT, Janas Lnars. Arebltrel. 10 Eton 
Tenwen, EdinhurgE E 

1921. Fmaxsox, Rev. Wixuan llaxBT, The Rerluryi 

Framingham Pignt, Nurwicb. 

193S.*Fisn, Taonas Wtuox, J.P., M.tnsl.N.A., Kirk- 
larxli. Dunbar. 

1934. Fuuitxo, AuSAXtiSa MacKcxair^ 67 Coxgale, 
IIllIHlne. 

1922. *FtJaaxn, Jtnrx Abkold, tockatey, ttelmshuigE 
1S>28. fLarr, Janaa, A.L.A.A., UiOhead, Baokend 

UoaiL Dumfries. 

1030. Fuxiri, Her. P, J., D.l)., The Pn»byUty, 
Dall«lh, TuUctvaa, titaagow. 
loot. Foaotes, Wiuran, M.D.. F.R.CP.E., 17 
H'alkar Street, Edinburgh. 3. 
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IBU.^roiurni, Wiujab. F.K.CAE, e/o Meson 
Liriimstoae k IHckann, 3U Melrilk 
EtUnbufyli, 3. 

ltiOtl.*Foirtu»-KamT>, AatmnL Wntwnoii, Gnrinf- 
on-Thomeo. 

1933. Kuski-ts, CaoRLM A. M-D. (Lons.), M.B^ 
DA iLond.), M.A. (ID.), M.K.CA (Kn*.). 
1..H.C.P. (Load.). F.RAMedidne. Mombn do 
U iiodi'U J' tli<raliliqtw, TI 10 CiirDer 

Uimae, 31 QunriiiiwoT, Ultcolu, 

IR31. Kajisca, ^Vi^roem. M.A., Roonnii^, AcUOtlbuie, 
Oorre, Ktw-ohirr. 

1D33. Prasoh. Charlka (ak, M.A^Osun.), u( UwUi^ 
Ueelie UuuM, turkhOt, InwmeM-oiiirp. 

1933. PRARRa. Uar. Ewrr. Cm; £*>1 Moasr, Muir of 
Old, ItuM-thire. 

1921. FaAJUi,«]caaaR MAfiAT, SoUriUir ami BonkRt, 

.^intmeries lloiior, Portree, Pkye. 
laSO. Fraarb, Uarrt 0., M..A., Ttw SebonlhouM, 
rhlmtide, nrnrickohlre. 

102«J. Fraakr. Jork, M.t:., M.D., F.K.C3.E., Regiu* 
Pruiraoor ol Qinical Surgery, Untroniiy o( 
Cdinburgb, 33 Mura; Flare. Fulinhuiith, 3. 
1917. Prasrii, Wiuiam, 212 Cauaewaj/iiilr, Edfn- 
liurgli, H. 

IB30. FanoT. JoRv Macritr, Ablenyda, BruomtuU 
Uoad, Atiefiteen. 

1922. Frra, WiU4Aa, IS!) GuUiifonl Roail, Purto- 

DlUUtli. 


1930. (Iair, U. Runairr, Nairtai l.fMl|te, |)iidilIiigoti*ii. 

1929. OAUiBArrH. t'r J. J. 4 Park sHieei, Mngwalt. 

IICI liALLuwAT. A. IC. «).B,F». M.A., M.B.. f.M., 29 
Quean'* Road, Alierdeen. 

1933. UAUUiwAt, Jarra U FJtM.)', PJ.O., "CoUa,’' 
Cumiior.k. .kyiaUre. 

lll2U.*<fAUA<wAT, Thdrao 1.., Adroeata, AurlienilratiF, 
by Ayr. 

1929. OAiraiR. ALrxaxuRa, Juurualiat and Autbur 
<ao addma), 

1910. QaaDER, ttiiojiu, AdTneale in .Alwrdeen, 4 
Kulaalaw Terraor, Atientem. 

1925. Oarumer, ORORiiR, M.(;. Tlw KibbU Uouae, 
Oneuork Rood, PaUlt*;. 

191A, OaaURRB, Jamkr, SoUritur, <.3iinia, Paialey. 

1920. Oardrru. Job* C., B.U, Ph.!)., SoUdtar, 
Cardoaan, StonetiarRii. 

1031. QARUHRa, WiLuiooaaT, F.S.A., V DetUa, 
Deganay, North Waleo. 

1923. UARaarr, Matthicw LAiratf; 1 Weater Coalea 
Garilima, EAlinbutgh, 12. 


1919. ■•A**, JoBR, M.A., (Rris, Carluke, Uuiarkiliire. 
1926. Oavld, U. DRCKaoxo, Al latwla l e, Saughton 

Road. ContorpfaiBe, Edinburgh, 12. 

1911. Uartburp, Waitrb E., 11 Tufloo Stivot, 
H'citndiuter, UrndoH, S.U', 1. 

IdSO.HiiaR, Sir Aaxxascdrr, G.B.E.. C.B., Queen 
Anna'f Lodge, Weatminatar, Lotiduo, S,W. I. 
II^IS. Giaa, Joas Tatlor, Htglt Straat, MaoehUna. 
Aynliirr. 

1023. Utasoa, Axvrew, J.P., M.B., F.1LC.S. {Edin.1, 

St Rrinnana, BaiHieaton. near Ulaagov. 

1012. Giaaoa, Joax, r/o The British Linen Bank, 
Glaagow. 

1020. Giasox, Joux, P.S.A., F.C.S_ llallcmrth llouie, 

Hexham. Northumherlmnd. 

1024. Giaaox, Joan, 19 nirig Street, Leith, Edin¬ 

burgh, 0. 

loss, irtaiox, VC. J., 15 llewlanda Arenoe, 

Eillnimrgh. 

1022. OiiXRartR. Joax. UB.l.B.A., F.UJi.A-. 56 Ken- 
mni* Street, Pullukahielda. Gla<^w. 

1924. Giuiu. Rer. Wiluam A_ B.t».. Tlia iluaa, 
KeBinuie, Pertlubira. 

1032. UfUAMt, Uae. ALKRAxnaa, MiniAtarolSt Munii’a, 
The Maiur, Kilnuin, ArgyU. 

1034. Uuxna, STAia Aorkw. Adenrata, SoUriinr 
of InlAnil Reeettue, Pitlirer, Irunlermilne, 
rufl. 

1920. UiLMora. Jnaa, 31 Klugaarre Kuail, King'a 

Park, Ulaiignw. S. 4. 

iSfiS. GiLaoaa, BrigadierOeoeral Sir Korrrt, 
Bt, C.B., C.V.O., D.fl.0., of CraigmiRar. Tlie 
Inrti, Libertaa, Edinburgh, 0. 

1032. OluitTTa, Jaaes Dane. M.A. M.D., Hyda 

Park UoUAe. Arliroath. 

1022. Uiaeax, Ktrcain, M.A., IJnIrenity l,ecturar, 
E k a ilaih a, Egilnbin Dtira, (Uaagoa, W.S, 
1012.*GLAD*roRB, lloon S., M.A., P.K.S.E.. Capenocb, 
TbomhiB, Dumlritaabire. 

1030. Otoexa, Rer. Jamrr AauRasoa, Murtayfleld 
Minee. BxnDookleim. 

1033. GoLttaatrH, Miaa Eijrabrxii. M.A.(1Iuim.1, 14 

W'Mt Ilulntra Oaitleua, .Muaaelliurgh. 

1021. OaaiKJM, Rer. Jaars RarttR. TIm Manse, 

OldhanisUicka, Cockbumspatli 
1027. CoPRLaT, WiixTAa Korrrt, C.LF„, 

Kenbank, Dairy, Klrkfudhrightshire. 
1913.*tjRAHAa, Axoca, M.A., F.E. (no addrawi). 

1033. tinaaAst, Fraxcu R., SuUdtur, 01 Reform 
Street, Dundee. 

1017. GRAHaa, Jamer Grrard, Caplain.4th llatuliun 
The lUgUand Light InfAnIry, Quinta dn 
Alror, 147 Rua Aaeredo, t'outinho, Uporto, 
PuitugaL 
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1020. OnAHiH. JiUiE* iiJtrtonK, CJk^ 14 R«n4otpb 
CretnpnL, Edinburgh, 3 

1024. Okuuh>, tJinit.<Col. Usonoi CAMrsKix, o( 
Over Ulvnuy, Inglebutm, North Dorwick. 
ll»W. a«*KT. V. C.V.O.. I.L.1)., W.X, Urd lfo» 
A'iaii »/ Amu, 1I.AI. rroneral Regiator Houae, 
bdinbutsli, 2,— 

1»2J>. G«a*t, .Mio* 1. K., 4 Koj-J Clmia, Edinbundi. 3. 
1920. Gnastr, Jomr, “ Loi'lmagar," 35 OruatlUR 
Aronuo, Bla fhha l l , Edlltburgh, 4. 

ID80. OuAST, Waltkb 0., ai TruniUnil. fltllhead, 
KirkwaU, Grknor. 

1031. OuaXT. WajOAJi .Kinua, Alpha Coll«««, Union 
iilrvol. KlrkinURoch. 

1033, OliaT. jAiiM now, J.H.. “ BaUiM-hmylis" 

^Irathmuro Arniuo. Dundoo, .kntfua, 

1016. C«a», Wiu.tAM Fc»uitca. H.R.S.E.. 8 Manaluo- 
bmtao Kowl. Edinburgh, 0. 

1D2T. Gbbiu, KMaxria, LimUan, Barony Terraca, 
Contorpbiiir, Cdinbuigh, 12. 

1030. Obhu, WiUAjua MACatH."l>rphlr."0 Aahgrovo 

Rond W«at, Alirnloon. 

1022. naiBTB, Jamica. 54 T<‘rw|il«a Amuw, PoUok- 
aldclila. aiaagoir, S. I. 

1022. GBiBvii, WriJJAM UUAirr. 10 Queaualerry Sl»»«4, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1020 . Odilp, Iaites llAunowaB, WA, 5 CoatsA 

Uartirna, Edinhurgli. 12. 

1031. Oinr*. Job*. M.A., D.^., F.R.S.liJJ.. tl2 IBarknl 

llaen, Edlnbotgb, 9. 

lOBd-'llraw, Scrrrr. Tylwdah' Hydropalhir, Ilatham, 
Nortfauniberiaiid. 

mil. Oot’MOK, Rr». Ebxwt SnBBunon. M.A., Tlir 
Manaa ui New MunkUnii. by Airdnr 
lOOi.’OtrnTBfB, f«ABl.B*, W.S., 3 Cluu-lolto Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1027. UtrruBlB, Uol'iitaa. M.I)-. K.K.Cil., 4 Rotbaaay 
I'lace, Kdinburgh. 2. 

1034. OirrgulR. Mlaa llcuui LlKnABD. CamDuatla 

lluuae, Camonatia. 

1005. UtrrBMB, Thomaa Mam.*, Solkilor, Royal 
Bank id ileuLtand, Biwchtn. 

1930. Gcr, Jobs, M.A.,bft WaTerley.Slrrel.Greenork. 

m.^3.*tlAuu.tBT. Pmvoat Jabb# Hbwab, O.B.K., 
l!Ueaii Riabhach, Aberieldy, IVrlliahlre, 

1033. IIaia’Bow, ThuMaa .«. (»_ «>l (.'ilandtage, iloulti 
.\lti<^ 

1021. llALt, Mra J. MaCAUATtB, ot Killrau, KlBraii 

Hiiuae Taytiiloau, Argyll. 

1920. 1IAU4UAT, TmiBAi Matbibuiv, r/o Mrtara 
Rarlun A Sona, 11 Forrmt Knail, Eilinbuigli. 1. 
I02», Hamiltob, Miaa Doamrui.a E., 4* India 3tr*e|, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1923. Uamiltun, JaiTRa, J.P., 20 Finlay Pri»e, 
Dciuiiatuun, (ilaagow, E. 1. 

1022.*Ha«ii.tos, Jomb, PunU Loyola, Paugnnia, 
South .kmerica. 

1033. Uamutok, Sir Robbut W., KnL, M.P., F.R.OA, 
Idl Oakwuod Court, laioitiiii, \V. 14. 

1901 'llAUit.'TOX or Otiaxu. Tie’ Rigbt Bon I oak. 
K.T., C.V.O., Dalzeil, MoUierwell 

1019. nAXWA, Mias rnautRBi, Dalnaagadh, Klille- 
eraaklr, Perthahlre. 

1925.*nAXXA, tVlLUAX OCMMIU. ChaLMRAA. ().B.E., 
C.A.. 0 Lwnnoa .Street, Edinliurgh, 4. 

1022- Hax.xam. II con. Solicitor. 6 St Bemanl'A 
Creecent, FAlinburgb, 4. 

193(1. llAXKAn Iax C.. M.A., Pil. t.. The Wbitr. 
LamanrUa, r<)elile«birr. 

lull. IlaxXAX, Rev. ('anun Thomas, .M.A., Tba 
Rectiiry, Links Flare. .Muaaelburgb. 

1912. IIasxat, Kobkxt Kbbr. LL-D^ W.R.S.A.. 
n..M. Hbitnringraplief In .Scotland, Fraaer 
PndeAaor of Scoitjah Biatory, Unireraily o{ 
Kdinhurgh, 5 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

1024. Babui.vo, WiixiAM, FJ5.3., F.B.O,S., Royal 
Sodeliaa Club, St Jamea'i Slraet, lAiodon, S.4V1. 

1920. BAxmxo, WiLuaii GEaAi.n, F.H.S.E., M.R.S.L.., 
F.B.Hiat.S., F.L.8., Peckwaler Bouse. Charing, 
Kent. 

10U3,*BABua, tTatna B.. Maribnruugh Club, 1‘all 
Mall, London, 8.\V. 1, 

l927.*IlA8Bisoa, Enwaan S., The Weld, Elgin. 

1033. Babbisox. Iambs, M.D., J.P., Bowaid Stiwl, 
North Sbielda, NorthumberlBod. 

lOfW. BABTXy, tViUAAM, J.P., NethetTfag, 71 Black- 
lieaa Arenoit, Puodee. 

1932. Bat, Ai.baamoxx MAcntcaaix, Editor of Tht 
.tfafui, 51 Cannon Street, Loiuion, E.C. 

1927. Bat, Major MAlxttiAi V.,^aton,Old Ahenleen. 

1922. IlATCBaer, Fba.xb W„ " Eteridiol," Usrnea 
Park, near Bedford, 

1934. Haar, Wttrain J„ F.S.A., SeareUry, .tncieiit 
Monunienia Oominiaaion fur tValra and Mon- 
mouthehire, 30 ilrrat Smith Street, Weat- 
raincteT, lejixton, S 4V. 1. 

I927.*Bbxckbx, lIcuM O’Nailx, 100 Beacon Street, 
ttoetun. Maea., U.S.A. 

l!)03. llBBUKaanx, Adam. B.Utt., Urnrenity Lihrary, 
Gla-agiiw. 

1928 HraoBBtox, Aixax MACTABiaxB, \V&, 23 
Oniavenor Street, Etlinlmrgh. 12. 

1930. BavDUUKtx, Miss Dobutht M., Kilcboan, 
KOmetfurd, Atg>n. 

I92S. Hexubbsox, Hst. Okomb U., B.Il., O.Utl., 
ProfeeaoT of Church Biatory in the UidTenity 
of Ahenleen. 41 College Buunda. Atierdren. 


a 
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S89.*HB)ionsoii, jAim Stiwimt, I Pond Strati, 
Hunpttnd, Loadon, S.W. 3. 

937. Hcxnosoy, Mm ScatL Uotu, Natlwr PuUtjr, 
Unlithsow. 

93U. UiutocasuM, TMiMAt, C.B.E., J.T^ Aetwaj nf 
The Sarintp Bank ol ItlMfuw, S Btlntonl 
entrant, OUtenir, W, S. 

931. lluiOKUoa, Woxuiv, M.A., (tO lUinl Dritr, 

SauciilonliBlI. Edinbufuli, 13. 

RO. licnm, W Warr, 23 Betcitgrote Tt/rtra, 
Abtnlran. 

601. UEsinu, Uoul.-ColoHi^ Wiuuu Spollm, 
Sptillra QaO, llalhtaltit 

M7. Bawito.t, R«r. J. Kixii, M.A., D.O., lungiRx*Ia, 
TlKunhOl, Dtttnlriatshln. 

U3li. UcwiMtK, JuHV Ktiii, Pirruwtil. Wrainy, 
Orknty. 

923. illix, (iaoBat naHfil.p, P.K.A.I.. (>S Xunt- 
Belil Road, Ruitun. 

031. ntlXJiaaT, latx RoBemox, The Lodge, Edin- 
iMuit, Ule n( Rkjre. 

OSd. QookBTB, JatiKt. T Coilhin Terrara. Edin- 
tturgh. 7. 

'j 23. Utm.li. Hbbht Jow*. M..V, M.ll., CkB., 145 
High Slrral, Mnnlnttw. 

BI9, nnUKirax, Pralennr Iak B. .SroouHTOa, M.A. 
OxotL, F.R.a.S., Pmktel CMlb, Pmnitluid, 
Edinliufgfa. 

DllO.eRoiju. JuHS ,1^ Pimnakiii, Bi«bit|>lon, Kenfnt* 
•bin. 

025, Homi, The Right Hon. Th» K«rt of, K.T., 
LL.D., The ilirntt, Cidditream. 

911. IlfiMR, OoBDuii C., Major, R..U.r, Poxliury. 
llatnMeJna. Sotrer. 

930. lluoD, Mn ViULXT M., MKlflcU, Ijutatdc. 

920. Hope, Ker. Lebue P., M.A., Ph.D„ 9 Buie 
Maiiajnna. Ililibetd Strati, niaEgnv, IV. 2. 

927. Hopeibk. Hot. Dcdlet Stbaet, M.A., B.D., 
B Ult. (OtoD.), 18 Kegenl Ttrroot, Edin¬ 
burgh, 7. 

833. HoEE. WiLLLiB. 37 roraitlon Dtive, Kdin- 
Iturgh. ID. 

933. llmruEjii. .Mra I'EEEiori, Mid-Djrktbar, Paiilef. 

927. UortT, Jamex, P K.HitUl.. 13 BnwUaad Rued, 

BlmirXc^tfl. UriTiaHl. 

928. Hnrrron, KetwokthE., F.R.UJl..St Oenuid'a, 

The Kidipiaay, ltothla]r, Leimter. 

932. nu»,rotnmatHlttrOkoai<iEETEt.TE Pauet Rii^aI 

Nar; J Rtd h 13 Berkelpr .'h|ua», latndim, IV. I. 

933. *Ho»abo de IVauiee, Tlia Right Uoo. Loan, 

Sealoni ttonae, Luntluu, S.IV. 1. 

8e0.*IIowDEE, Ceaele* R. a. Adrocala, Sherifl- 
SofaaUtu’p of toPrrnraa, Elgin, And Nairn, 
Siftin Court, Elgin 


1880. Qowoke. Jumr M., C.A-, 11 Eton Ttrmee, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1920. IloarEU, Rer. .tuesAMnEB B., M.A.. Minialtr <if 
Paiale; Abhejr, The Abbej Uouae, CaiUtbeaii, 
Paialer. 

1030.*H(7vk, LieoL-CoL Eouam EBSEm, M.C.. 
DA Army. B.A., M.A., 1I.D„ LL.D, DJJlt., 
Dr. r.B.,U.T.M.. .HeJl., Tha Magnallai. Prank- 
fort. Kiraturkr. 

lUtO. Hdxtee. AtKEEar la i iartrube Terraoe, Mamy- 
Arid, Eiiinhurgfa, 18. 

1937. UcxTEB, JnaB, Auchenmirh, by Brechin. Anmia. 

1932. HrETca, Rnnnrr Lemje, NewlaiulA Houae, 
PulmiiUt, SUtiingAhlra. 

IfRl.'HcvTEE, TnoHA* DcnrAM. J.P» 11 Uhiureater 
Ptare. Kdlnhulgb, 3. 

1030. nirxTmE. TnoMAa Mm*leixa!i, SuUcitor, Union 
Bank Uouaa, Stranrarr. 

1913. Uxstor, KoEEar, F.R.HiAl.S., & Bril* Vuc 
Creacent. Sunder latui. 


I0<I8. Ixoua, Alax, .Art .Mailer, Arbroath High Beboul, 
4 (labornt Trrracp, Mtllgale Ixian. Arbruatli. 

I90L laouii, PEAXcia Caied, Rock Bvww. Callon IIIB, 
Edinburgh, 7. 

tVU.'lxoua. Haebt B. G.. 10 Dirk Plnce. Etlln- 
Imrgli. 0. 

lB06.*lNcrua, JoBa A>, Kiug’a and Lord Treaiunr'a 
Rantembranrar, 13 Bandolph Craaeent, Edin¬ 
burgh, 3. 

1928. Ixoi-a, Jama A., BA., Portnalong Bchoolbmut, 
Carbnil, by Biigarhao. Portrae. lile ul Skye. 

1033. Ikobax, H',, K.C„ 01 Gteal King SUnU, Edin- 
burgk, X 

1030, Ixaaa, Teouas. of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
CaiTirk Parraipaa/ e/ drau, 36 Inrtrktilb Boa, 
Edinburgli, 4. 

1988.*luriKE. Axiieew Baie, J.P, F.R.OA. WaverWy, 
49 Palmentlan Hnad, Uorrtt Park, Jeindon, 
N.22. 

1933. larixE, MAaaca, 7 Spylaw Road, Edinburgh, 10. 

1933. iBTtEE, QrEBtTx U. L, Barra Cralta, Oldmcl- 
drum. AlteTdeanahira. 


1033. Jack, Jaebe. P.U8., 37 Pomlerlaar Street. 
ArtifoatK 

191.1 J ACEaoi. ilEnnna EBaaiEB. U U.E. M.C.,IV4, 
20 llntlaod St]iura, Edinburgit, 1. 

1923. iACEAOx, Stcwaet l><it'at.As. 73 Weal Genrge 
Street, Glaagnur. 

1918. jAmaaox, Jakes H., 14 Sriennaa Gardeni, 
Edinburgh. 9. 
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l!»3.*jAitiB*Qs, Joax Dots. F.K.C.S.E^ 4:t 

0«urt« Square, Kdinbursh, 8. 

IIKRL Jtatr, TaoMA* Joaa, M.A„ M.D., Prnfraaor oC 
OeokqQr, L'ntrersil; a( Rdiuburigh, 35 Oiral 
Kins Strert, Kdinliurgb, 3. 

lDld.*JoaaMX, JoHx BoLaa, C.A,, 12 Onnby BokI, 
Ediiibursb, 9,—Treiuarer. 

lUU2.*Jnn>'now, .UraBD VTirru, ArcliltMt. 30 
GobUna Grera, Wetwjn Gantan Qty, Berta. 

IDOT. JnaxeTus, Sir Wuxiaa C.umiKix, LL.D., TV>1,, 
Deputy-Keepar of Uii Majaaty'a Sifnat, 19 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, S. 

1893. JonavToaK, Uaxat, 31.(Oxon.), 09 Tlnrtli* 
uuibartaml Street, Edlnlnirgb, 9. 

1931. JoBNaruM, Bar. .SaarBi. MaariN, M.A., 
F.K.H.S, ?H Juhn’e Ue«t<rry. Parramatta, 
New South Wale*, .luitralia. 

1931. JoKU, Dov4U> UiaaEBT, 3S HiUatiht, Kealb, 
Ulaiu. 

1930. Joxn, Mra Exio Pools. Glyn, Wret KQbtide. 
Ayrahite. 

IVSb. Juxaa. U. K., rio The Chartered Bauk u{ India, 
Auatraiia. and China, 38 Bi*lin{ingale, Lomlno 
E.r.3. 


1011. KiTica, UouaaT M'Ccunca, ConlattMi, Olaagoa 
tlooil. Kilmarnoek. 

IPla Kat, AaTarB,tf.BJ5.A.,J.P.,rAA., 11 Regent 
Tarraee, EilinburgiL 

1920. Kat, Jabei Crxxi.xanAM, Highway Engineer. 
Grnra Cottage. SUin, .Vkllulhian. 

l922.*KxiLLKa, Ai-azAXDEB, of Morren, Ballater, 
.lltanlewnahtra. 

11138. KaiLLta, Mra Vcmoxk'A .V-, F.K.A.I., The 
Internaiiunal Sporteinen'e Hub, 1'pP‘^t Grna- 
aetiur Street, I/rnduo, W. 1. 

1911. KaxxauT, ALBZAxnEa. KenmiU iluoae. Ilamil- 
Um Itrire, BoGiwell 

1911. KtanBOT, AunAWDia Bvaflua, I Randolph 
Plai'a, Rdinimrgb, 3. 

1931. KaaasitT. Jnaa, it)o Kriil, 12 CondMou IMra, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1930. KcxxanT, Prm, U.A„ 2li Xorlhfield Tarrare, 
Edinbuiglt. 8. 

1938. Kexssdt, WtLUAa tK>w, M.A„ bitwtor of 
Education (BanBahin!), liarUmuimt, Kaith. 

l'J07. Kkxt, BaxAAUix Wiujax Juuk, TalaAvId Ualt, 
Uorkwilhaliair, tiarrngale. 

1910. Kca, CHAaLBa, MJk., C.A.,8 Mottiginnaria Cna- 
vant, Glaigiiw, W.S. 

193V. Ksaa, Bar. ALMAXon PLaaixu, lit D., 
Minister of KlnkeH and Maitderiy, Bigh 
Moum, .MAiidrriy, Cried. 


1690. Kebb. liaxBf P., A.B.I.D.A.. 19 Duka Straat, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

IBST. Kcbb, Kobbxt, M.A., Keeper of tbo Art and 
EUmographirai rtepartmenta, Koyai SeolUth 
Muaeum, 34 Waidia Rond, Edlnlturgh, 5,— 
Cmrtktar a/ Cataa. 

t92a Kbbb, WALraa Hraa, M.A., nJSc., F.B.S.E,, 
Gianfrian, Jadburgh, Koabaighabin. 
ISli.'KlTcmBX, W. T., ViS^ 1 Jeffrey Arenue, 
Blackhail, Edinbuigfa, 4. 

1933. KiuuunB.Joxaa, llawAXh Kiiwajui, Barblnm 
Imaewade Road, UbertoiL Edinburgh, 0. 
l9I3.»Kixo, Cbaulbi, PJIJk:. Uind.. P.C.a.,31 Newton 
Place, (Ihuqiow. 

1936. Kixo, Mrs Eltza HAUflAjirr, of Arntomy, Port 
of Manteith, Perthahirr. 

1013.*Ktxa, Sir Juax WErrALL, BU, 3 Prinnt** 
Oanlene, London, S.W. 7. 

1929. KibxIab, Wiuxut PaAnaa Axuebsox, Cnlr- 

brovka, Kenlaod Urire, MilngaTie. 

1930, Kibb, lloBBaT, M.B., ITlIL, B-Se., Sudan 

MeilJral Serrice, Khartoum. The .Sudau. 

1932. Kiax, Her. Konaar Lica, The Monte, Kirk* 

gnuAron, Duwftir*. 

1919. KiBcxnas, WnxiAa, c/n Ouun. 350 Dairy Ituad, 
Edinburgh, 11. 

l»00. KrxaeATaica. Joax G., Vi3^ 2 Belfurd Park 
Edinburgh, 1. 

iB2T. KiBBwrxiti, jAaaa. Beitrees, Ounchurch Road, 
OidhaB, near Paisley. 

1933. Kxaxx, Mua P. RBtTaji'E, Ballanoar Houae, 

Batlaugh, Isle of Man. 

1938. K-xiaai, Bar. 0. A. Pbaxk. M.A,, D.D., F.B.S,F.., 
10 BiUhead Street, tilasgow, W.3. 

19011. Kxowlbs. Captain \VtU.|AM Uaxai, 
ChaaBold, Abbey Road, Mat tarn. 

1934. *Kxox, WlUJAa Babb, RyvOebl. Hairy, Ayrshire. 


1933. LaCaiixb, Axmaxs D. (Atciumlugiit, Wrthnnie 
Uiatotkal Medical Muieuni), ‘'Ardlui,'* 11 Sud¬ 
bury BeighlA Aeanuo. thvenfnrd, Middleaex. 

I9I0.*[.aidleb, Pbucy Wabo. Medical OfBcer ul 
Reailfa, City UaU, Eaat lemaion, C.P., South 
.Uric a. 

IUS8. Laixo. ilBoaoB Sarra, M.B.E., J.P., Soiiriior 
and Town Clerk, Glentartl, Inevriu!«s, 

1930 laaa. Ebxest U., M.A. <llona.) lidin., Rertor 
ol l.anark Grammar School, The Ueclorj 
Lanark. 

1923. Labb. Rer. GEorna, B.D., Beechwood. Melreae. 

1939. Labobt, Joaa M., O.B.E, LL.D., J.P., Herk of 
Lieutenancy ami Vkat-Conrener of Rulesbirw, 
etc., Ardentigii, Port BaiuutyiM. Bute. 
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te0I.*LiHOKT. Sit .VOBUAX, Dl., Xl.p., of Knockdow, 
Toward, AixirlUtun. 

1933. Laxo, lu-r. Maasmaxa, B., T.D., D.D., Whiltioc- 
hania kl»niF, ITBdrfinxtoa. 

1933- l.AMo, Knnvr Jamba, J.P., "Tin* UoHio." «S3 
Ctopingtou Knud, MatTfMd, Dundee, 

IWl. Lavbu, ITiujax CAHrBKU, 2 HamtMU 
Xtenue, Dundee, 

IWO. Lawaox, W. B,. W Kinebum Slreel. Edin- 
Imish. 12. 

IOIO.*Lnaa, CnpUtn Jamba Uamutob, llindim, 
WeUiogtnn, SomrmL 

I92i5. Lbitcm. Jamba, rnirriecA, IUrkinti]l<Kb Rc.Bd, 
lA'ntie. 

1933. l,cm!X. P. A.. Aaw>c.M.IiuI.C.E., 4 SilrerwetlA 
Creacent, Butbaell, IjmarkAhiic. 

1933. Lbaue. SheiiO JoMX Dkab, 16 Victoria Plaea, 
StirUng. 

II)0S.*1.bvbaos-Gowcb, F. S., TrareUeia* aub, I’aU 
Mall, londotu 

102;. LmoMJ., BtrcBHAM W,, WA, Cnii» Dank 
Huuaa, Pitluchry. 

1937, Liliniu., Mia Dowitut Mart, Shcrlictd Hall, 
baaint^uke, Hanla. 

I92«. IjoMTMonr, Jobb, Solicitor, Oatlanda, Lanark. 

l91».*LutDAAT, MtA BantTK, of Cobtoon. 31 Cadnean 
Place, lAjndon. 

1027, Lixdaat, I am llOBDOM. 66 Taatle SUeei, FaHd- 
Intryli, 2. 

IWKJ. LtxDAAT, Lioxamo G. C„ is Morpeth Manaiona, 
London, S.W I. 

102.3. Limo, AMTMrB, 28 Kinrua Arenue, Cardonald. 
OUaguir. S.W. 2. 

loao. Loiuthoum, The Moat Hon. The ManjuMA of, 
K.T,, O.C.I.E., llupelattn IluuAe, South 
Queen t/errj. 

1031. Lixtov, Amdbbw. B,Sc., Gilmanarlnicb, Selkirk. 

1025. lATTBR. JoBM B., 5 lialrjmpie rmAcvnl. Edin- 
liuryh, 0. 

19«l.»Lrm.a. Kobbbt, R.n'.8, The Cotta^, llarken- 
den, Eaat UriOAteoiL I 

103J- Loca, LL-Culanrl PiMci noaiioM, Indian Armj, 
Bahrain, Peniali tiuU. 

1018. Locbmabt, Jonk V,, 12 Virloria flarden*, 
Kirkcald;. 

lOOl.'LoMBT. JoMM W, M., 6 Carlton Street, Edin- 
hurgb, 4. 

1017. Lotb, Wiluam IIkmubbaom. M.A., A.Mua., 
Konanhank, fraltteniloran, ltetanAbur|b. 

1036. Low, Albiaatokb, M.A., M.D., ProfiMor of | 
Analom}- u> the UnirAnutp of Abeideen, 144 
Ulimbeim Place, Abcideeti. 

1033. Lowbbuom. Bbixubt, Grrm fiarth, HuukIiIub, 
HunlIn«doD. 


1024. Litmaobs, Hambt, M.A., LL.!!., IX.D., J.P., lOfl 
Wnai (Searge Slfert, iilaagow, C. 2. 


180J. Macadam. Joskra H., Aldlairoach Hall. Aid- 
boraugU Haich, near Ilford, Ebmi. 

1632. .Macamtmvb. Ker. Obobob M’., M..k., 8 Cran- 
wnrtb StreeL tilaagow, \V. 2. 

HB'.^Macaduat, Jambb, FAI,, P.FA, M.T.P.I., 37 
St Vincent Craacent, Ola^w, C. 3. 

lfl20.*.MacArxAT, Joait Dbcmmuxo, Bank .ktfent, 
7 Greenlaw Aretuie, Paiatey. 

192h.»MacAcr.AT, Tbomaa Bambtt, LL.D.. Prteident, 
Sun IJfe .Uaurann* Go. of Canada, Muntreal. 
Canada. 

I0S6. M'BaiB, J,, tVaterloo, Ayr. 

1032. M'Cabb. JaxM OaaaiurB, B.A.. M.A., 23 Hare- 
luck SIraet, DawBnbdl, (ilarsnw. 

1026. kC'CaaBux, JoMX, J.P., Ealale OBice, Gatriocb, 
Roes-ahira. 

1928. N'Cltmoxt, Ber. J. Ooroi.AA. M.A., B.D., The 
Manae. Cumnuck. Aynhira. 

1930, MacCou., Hcum GanmiBT. MJL, BJIc., Crai«- 
r annnch , Ballarhiillah, Argyll. 

1030. MacCou, Wiuiax DroAUr, BM/WDMC, 
lAmdon, W.Cl. 

1015. M-Coaxm. AunMEw, C6 Victoria Street, New- 
Um-Slawatl. 

1024. M'Cobkice, Johm, 67 (lueenahill Street. Sprina- 

hum, Glai^w. 

192S. MAcCoaocoDAU^ H roH, Inrertorbr, Tweedtniuir 
Rttad, rmokatnn, Glaagnw. 

192t.*.M‘Goaa, Jaxba, Solicitor. Pltron, Dairy, Ayr- 
ahira. 

1025. *MacCowam, Ret. Ronaxtri, Free Church Manae, 

KQlarlity, Inremeae-ehlre. 

1020. M'CaAB, Tboxab, F.B.I.A.S.. 6 X.E. Circua 
riere, Ediniiurgh. 3. 

1933. MArnoMAii., The Rl. Hon. .UlCB, Ladt. of the 
lalea, Thurpe Hall, Badatnu, F.aJil Vi>rkaWr». 

1020. Macoomald, Domau* Suxbbixd, W3., I Hill 
Street. Edinhursh, 3. 

IWkt*MArDoMAlJ>. Sir OiuiitaB, K.C.B, M.A, LUD,, 
D.Ull., K,B..k, H.K..S.A., 17 Laemuintb 
Gardenf, Edinhun'h, 4,—/Veriifrar. 

1930. MAiiDuKAUt, Hnaat Lacbbax. uf Dimacb, 
Dunarh, Oban, .tigyll. 

1P20. MAcDoKAtn. Jamba 1L. M.B.. Medical Su|ier. 
intendeut, “ Huwfonl Huwe," Cruokston 
Glaagow, &W. i 

1023. MAaiOMAt.i..Mi4A JamkC.C, Ralllntnim Hoixe, 
Blairgowrie. ' 

1930. MaiUiomau*, WnUAM, luapertnr of poor. 
Ctai(niore, Croyard Road. Beauly. 
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1032. VDoniuX, W. Uttvi.iiv. Sumbufjh, ahei- 

Und. 

ta73.*M'l>0WAtL, Thomui IV., M.D., Burwood, IVwl 

llUffl. StMI^X. 

1028. AijkcEcazas, Kor. C> Virron A., M.A., 8 aaU*- 
buiT T«n>ce, .IbridMii. 

1008. R«>v. Kohut, M.A., Tb» Monw, 

ttoimpAthck, Couaty Down. 

I02C. M'Emjc*. KoduUi'I, luiM, Vlvl»n Terr*e*. 

DandMin’k Main*. Etllnburgh, 4. 
ISOS.'UaoUtujviiAt, Awovi, C.U., U.U., D^Sc., S3 
SouUi T(y IIuDiiiw. 

lOOl.'.IUcliBHOoii. Ausiuni K., of Mararoenr. Card- 
nay, DnnktM. 

1018. MacoBKOoa. Rar. H'iujam CrxKiynnAM, 
Dunim Hnuae, Keatalrig Knad, SauUi, Kdiii- 
burpti, T. 

1024. jrOaotrmHt, TaoM**, Granc" l.wlav, Ijwbart, 

aUrlinifhira. 

KKtt. M'Uabdt, lax, Diroclor of EdiK-atlon, Caitbuna, 
Randolph Plaiat, Wick. 

1030. Jobs, 3372 SSid Ansnoo Wert, 
VancouTcr, B.C, 

load. M'lxTtaa, IValtsu T., 11.A., St Anthony'i, 
Milnlhorpe, IVeatmuriaiul. 

1033. Macjntomi. Urua, F.R.I.K..A., 04 Sandy Lanr, 

Wallincton, Surrey. 

1807.*MACiKTTMa, 1*. V., Advocate, Aucluwenarr, 
Orarklond Roa<l. Callaiulcr. 

11134. IlAtnaTTaa, IV 1 U.IA 11 , School Uouac. Cranberry, 
Cuiunock, Ayraliire. 

1037.*UAcraiXTiiali, aouixiN XAjuirnt, .Andiitrrt 
(no addrcM). 

1013. MACaurttKM. II. B., M.n.E„ BedbytiHi, Elgui. 
1022.*.IlAraiaTUM. Rev. R. Sami. Ibm. C.P., 
Tile Manae, Oirvaii, Ayrahite. 

loss. M'Jlotiiotr, Datio, Solicitor and Tonn Onrk, 

Higblbild, Lockerbie. DunifiieMbim. 

1031. Macxat, Auanu MAcnaTa, RrankAbotm, 

Epaom Road, iruUdfonl. 

1031. klAcaAT, Mn C. U., e/0 National Prorincial 

Rank, I Princra Stieet, lAUalon, E.C.2 

1025. Uackat, IlnxAUr, Mnnbrr of the Sruttiah 

Land Court, 0 Learmontb Terrace. Cdln* 
bursb, 4. 

101.18 MacaAT, Grtiaua, M.D., F.K.C.S.E., L’liietually 
tluli, 127 Pnucea Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

lost. klAncAT, Ckoaoii Dona. 3 J(ip|m Road, 

Juppa. 

1032. Mackat, J, B, A.H.LA-S., Architect, H.M. 

«(Ik« of Wnrka, 122 tleiitjj* Slteel, Edln- 
buttih, S. 

1933. MaraAT, Job*. SJ.C, ST Vork Place. E*Rn- 
butyh, I. 


1012. MACBAt, Noilbax l>OtIOt.A9, MJ)., B.Sa’., 

D.P.IL. Dan-Amn, Aberfehly. 

1039. hlAL'Bjkt, Rer. P. Bcuu B.. M.A., St Jolin'a 
.Manae, Torphiehen, by Balbgate. 

IDOe. MiCaatM, Major .Nobbah M., Parlgale Paialey. 
I 1024. Macbbcbbib, Her. Jobs, M.A. flloiia.), D.D.,3 
Rldoo Terrace, PartickhiR, GiaABvrr. 

1033. MACxacBxtK, RtiBBKT G. S., K.H.A., 4 Staflurd 

Manaiona. .Albert Bridite Road, lAindon, 
S.VV, 11, 

1034. MacKuxsex, Labotobo B., L.R.LB.A., 67 

Kingameail Road, Tulae Bill, London, 

.S.W. 2. 

lOSU M‘Ktt.viik jAuaa .Ai.xbkd, 17 Riillaiul Sqiuue, 
Kdlnbutgb, 1. 

1023. MACKBUzia, Ajjlzahdui G. K., P.K.LR.A., 
Lower IVoudand, Marlow, llucka. 

1011. MACKBxua, ALKBAirnKB J., Sotidlur, nyilea- 
dale lleiik Ruildinga, <12 Aca<litniy Street, 
InTemea*. 

1033. MAcaaxua, Ret. AarntaAi.n, M..A., Il.l>., 

Minuter of Ayr Pariah. 3*1 Park Circue, 
Ayr. 

lOlH. MAcaaxxia, Doxaui .A., 10 Merchirton Cmacent. 
Ediiibunth, Kk 

1010. Macbbbhb, Hbltob Hcub, J.P., 143 Warrrmlor 
Park Rortl, Edinburgh, 10. 

191(1. MACKa.'cnc. Mrano Toura. M.B. Scolpaip, 
lAX:liiuaddy, 

1883. Mackbxxoe, R. W, K., Springiand, lala Road. 
Perth. 

1031. Mackbsub. Tbobas, J.P., P.E.l.8b, School- 
bauee. Cotton-Hridge, Koaa-abire. 

IDOL SlAcakKUa, IVitJjAB Cooa. Iteaigadl, Si 
Ueoriie'a Road. St Marsamta-on-Tliamea. 

IDOL .Mackbwzib, AV. M.. M..A., B.Utl., Serrelarj, 
Royal Cominiaakin on Ancient and Birtoriral 
Monumenta of SeoUand, 27 V<nk Place, Edin- 
Imtgb, 1,—Serratorji. 

11)28. M’Ktuiaoar. .ALaxAXuaa RoBKirr CAMraaix. 
M.B., Ch.B.lkiin., 53 S.ntth Street, St 
.Andteea. 

1038. M'KEBaaw, M iTnaw IIbbbt, SoHcitor, Dunanl, 
Dumlriee. 

1936. Macbib, iloaaBT I... M.A., ll.Utt., lA>cturer In 
Engluh anil Biatory, Runitee Tnuiung College. 
Uteenbianing, IVoroiit, Pile. 

1030. MAi'KiLutr, Rer. .Aixam MArDuXAU), U..A., 
B.I>„ Lecturer, PacuRy of Thenlogy, P.niuianucl 
Collette, lA'ickham Terrace. Briabane. Quetma. 
land. .Aiiatnilia. 

10,311, MAcKlxxnx. RaxiABl.x Rl.4i‘a. J.P., ” Newark,*' 
2li Uulchiaon Dtire, Canniealium. Iteanaim, 
Glaig<jw. 


I 
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11)39, MAcKxMNitM, R«r. DoKtLn. Free Church MaitM, 
Fortrre, Skje. 

•931. MacKlVNOF, Douaui Leob, KUiot Phu’e, 
Cvllntnn, MhllntkUn. 

1915. MarKimOT, Car>tain IhjjOT M. (Ototi.h 

Ahtiej’ Huuie, Molinmliur}, U'illelilre. 
l919.*MactaoAx, Doroute Puiup, W.1C. 3S Itcrk>t 
Bow, Edinhurgli, S,-'Srrr»<«f)r. 
I923 .»M*c«jioaX, Mlw Modau. 3S Hrriol Uuw, 
R4inliurKh, 3, 

loss. M'LaIUN, Tmokaa, nuryli Enj^iiiHr, tteJrliflc, 
Bamlini, Perth. 

1039. Mai'I.uk, Rct. Asnnsw Couicnncx, TIhi 
M an««. CoDlin, KueeAhire. 

1B3». Mac1.bax, AiicHiaALO. " lUJenilea.*' Bridge o( 
AIhut. 

1031. MATt.aA.'i, OroAtji, M.A.. I.I..I>., lit York Place, 

Kdinhurxh, 1. 

1032. MacLiaw, Kobebt F..k.l. (leuiil.), 

30i) Ferry Uoad, Dun.lee. 

l!^.•MAcLKllnaB. Jamka. SI.A., U..1)., F4i.-1 . 

The Old Porwnage, LaniiiigUin, l.aiiark- 
■hire. 

1031. McLbllah, KoBBkT A., M.I.L«ru.K., loeergarry, 
Church rBmllon, 8hrop»hire. 

1931. IM'tJtiiii, Ai.bx tKiiBM OkAKT, M.A., lOrfhaolutitn 
Crmreut, Cuniniick, Aytahlre. 

1031). M'l.aoo, DoVAUr, .‘^ulta Til, T9<l Dnuirilla 
Streei. Vaiimiurer. B-C., Canada. 

1033. MacLpop, Key. Donald, The Mame, .Apple- 

rpM, Kuea-ahlrr. 

1010. Macixod. F. T.. 69 UnMige Kiiad. Rdin- 
hurgh, 0. 

tOSB. MACLzrto, Bey. JuMN, U.B.C., llnti. C.F., 8 
iMadoan* Cratcml, (IhieguM, W. 

1024. Uac1-iuu, !sr Jiiox I.OHNC, U.ll.E., I.t..O., 73 
titeal King iilreet, Ihllnburgb, S. 
loss. Macuuid, Her. Malcolm, At.A., 45 Halticiu 
Btleet, Qiieeii'a Park, Olaagow, S- 2. 

1031. MacLkod, Ml'bdo, The BchoolbauAe, Bark, h 5 ^ 
BUmu ^ ay. N« of Utmir. 

18l<0.*MArL»on, .SSr KnuNALD, o» Macuxto, K.C.U., 
Duntegyn Caatle, Ide ol Skya. 

I02.V AIacI.kou, Iter. WnjxtM. B.U., Ph.b.,Sl Bmuc 
Manae, Port-UaiuiatyiMi. Knlhesay. 

1007 *MAn.aue, Key. IViluam It., II.A. (Conlah.), 
Fiunary, .Sbarulnii, Dumhartnnahlre. 

1019. MacLNitot, Ker. CAMruau. M., B.D., Miniatet 
ut thn Church til Beolland, 13 lYmllaitintr liai- 
dena, tJIaaBoa-, W 2. 

ItKld. MTuamca, JAaaa, ley iluuae, Lmnnuituun. 
1033. MAi'.VAaTaa. TanMar, .‘ewreiory, ('aledunlan 
Inauraac* l.'atnpany, 100 <)raxi|^ Loan, 
Edllihurgh. 9. 


I 1005. Mal'IUIXAN, The Right Hun. l.«ao, •>{ Alwrfcldr^ 
I P.C., LL.O., 'll MOlbank. Wsatminatef, 

Ijundon, B.W. 1. 

IBlS.'.M'Mtu^y, Key. Wiujam. D.D., Ph-D., Cliap. 
lain tn the Foicna, Bl l-eonard'a Manae, 
Dunfertnline. 

1928. Macmillan, Wiluam E. F.,Fj5.A., 13 Onaltm 
Square. Londun. S.M’. 7. 

1933. M'Mcbiki. Iaum. H3T1 144th Slreel. Jama-'ra. 

N.A*., I .sa. 

1915. UACNaiL, KoNaat l.urrM, nt Barra, North 
Hempatead Turnpike. Great Nrrk, Long 
bland. U.&A. 

1030. .M'.NauAs DArib, M.A., .Schuul llnuae, Ltiaulieail, 

Mhlluthian. 

1034 *M'Null, Nuu ot .Virlnarruaa, I* Fenrhityh 
BtreeL Itundun. R.C. 3. 

lOS,"!. MAA'NrLTT, InKATTra. 8l Wallaee .Street, 
MAldr’b. Maaa.. tT.S.A. 

1928. M'PnBBaoN, Ber. .AuixAXDn, B.D., Ph.D., 

Ttu) Maniai, Grattgetnimlh. 

1918. MAcPiiRaaoK, DonaLU. 3 St Jnhn'a Rnail, 
PolInkAliiehla, Ghugnw, S. 1. 
t033. MAcrHEBtiuN. llKcrvU, 00-68 Ibrub Street, 
tliilUa, bing laland. New A'urk. ITJl.A. 

1021. MTarmaas. JAMEt. KUrymonllL TulBey Cre> 
cenL Uluuceater. 

I lono.'.MAcltta, Alajor Coua, C.II.K., nl Feoirlinii, 
CoUiiUaire. .ArgyU. 

loss Macbac, Rer. Odncab, 3tl OauglaA rmacent, 

Edinburgh, 12. 

1014. MArKAB-GtLrratr, lieul.-Cohmel Jomk, of 
Eileaii Itonan. Ilatlimnre, Oiler Kerry, 
Argyll 

1929. MacRiti'nik. Rey. KaNNimi A., Tire PariAh 

Maiue, l-altg, Sutherland. 

1021. MMltinaia, Wiluah ALaxAKnaa, F.bJ., |U2 

Denawiiod Place, Alienleen. 

1022 *MArRnBaBT, IjhIj. Itdtc., F.G.S., Duunreide, 
Tarland, Aberleeaature. 

1031. MtcWlLLlAM, IIPUB Dl'PT, 09 UaModeii .Man- 

■iiiUA, Ijinitan, N.IY. 9. 

1030. Mabbt, Authi'M Jambi, “ Beechbank,” 30 

Ayondale Kuail, South (Troydoa, .Surrey. 
lUlU. Mace. Jamea Iaioah, SAl.C., F.S.A., 10 Grange 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 0. 

1031. Maiiiam, Aa ina rr Jotia Caryaa, M.D., BJi., 

F.K.I.P.H, F.H.O.S., Kiiwiiyn. WUlow Hank. 
FalluwlMd, Mancheater. 

tOSB. MAJTijiirD, Mn, ol Dundretuian, Cnmatoita, 
Twynhutm, Slewartry nl KirkcudbrigliL 
IVSiL MarrtASD. Mn Mtumut E., Lrdard, Ahertiiyle, 
Perthahire. 
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l{t3». Sir Ian. u( rolullocb, K.C.U.()., 

l).L, J.P., ST thuhiw Squan*. Uiiulun, 

s.w. 

19lt. Maulucr. Jamw J., M.A., Xorwooit, Spybtw 
Rank RoaJ, CullnUm. 

191U. Maixooi, Wiuuk STSAOiAir, 41 Qiarbtt* 
Squan, KtUnban^ii, 2. 

1901. Mann, Lnoovic M'Lillax, IRS Wrat OaotK* 
StiMt, Glaaipnr, C. 3. 

1021. Maba, IIamiltun Ci.BrxA)n>, C.B., XI.D., C.M., 
H.M. CnmmMntwr ti Conlrol, UouL-CoL, 
10 Succotb Avriiuv, Mumy&Jtl, 
Eiiuibunih, 13. 

lOnC. Maiuhaix, nxKBT B., Rachan, Btmttfhlnn, 
ri«ebt<wliin>. 

1917. M-ibamalu, John Naib!i, Stnvan Hall, 
ltot.|ma.T. 

1923. Maiuhaij., Wiluam. Bcimuiit Caallv. Mrigle, 
Parllubifv. 

1023. MAanv, UinaaK MAimBrnta, A tVoi Park 
Oanlmia, T>itniW. 

1031. MABirica. Hr<m, DXUl., AUd« Uouae, 

Kirkwall. Orkney. 

103A. Mabwick, Jabm Obuhob, J.P., 31 Orabaro 
Place, Stromnea*, l>rkiwy. 

11<.S3. Mabwick, Tuobaa Waixbb, A.K.I.B.A., 
.k.M.I.StnKt.E., 49 UnlriUe Street, EaUh- 
burgb, 3. 

1933. ILaaux. Juiln, 23 Gleuesk ATMuie, DundM'. 

193S.*MATaBau!i, X'stl, Piirmt IamIsf, S^kirk. 

1981. Maswku., Tbe lt>i:>4t Uun. Sir Ubkuaut Ers' 
T VC. Ul, K.T., O.tLU. U>D., P.U.S., ..i Jinn, 
reitb. tVhAiipbilL IVi^inwnabire. 

t892.*MAXWKLi., Sir Jtiiut Sriwuita, Be, tX.D., 
H.R.S.A.. Pullok HonAr. I'nllukaitaeA 

ll)S4.*»EtSLc, Her. jAMca, B.D., IS St Clair Terrace. 
Erbuburgb. U. 

1020l Mclobcb, iter. Km., D.O., Pb.D., 38 Caideti 
Place, Aberdeen, 

1039. JlcAOiBA, Wiluab, H.M. |n«pe<?lar uf SebnoU, 
Jlaylleld. Jtelnne. 

1000. Mebubs, W. D. Qbabah, of PtUur, Hally- 
burton lluuie, Coupar-Angua, 

1937. MlHclimi, Her. Tuoma* Dowxnu M.A., St 
Loka'a Maaeo, 23 Comely Bank, Eiila- 
burgh, 4. 

lOriE JIirtpucTOB, PiiuirB, rt Hamiay Garden, Ktfin- 
burgh. 

1927. Miixab, J. a. S., M.V.O., W.S.. 41 Coatee 
tiatibma, Edinburgh, 13. 

193Ul JllUJiB, ItArui M'HunBun, 20 I'unlerlb 
Arenue, (bialbridge. 

I03S. MtUJni, Fbabc, Cumberland Iluuie, Anuaa, 
Uuiiifrieaiiiire. 


toil. Miubb, Stkcabt Napibb, JI.A., laNHurrr iu 
Roman Hiatory, The Unireraily, Olaegow. 

1930. Muxcb, Her. Tbomaa, St Hehm'a Manae, High 

Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 

1020 Mn.BB. Rer. A. A., OakdeU, Doune, Pertlishire. 
1029. Mnjfs. Fbabcw M.A., BA., M.B., D.P.U., 
<10 Seafleld Hoad, Dundee. 

1033. Miuce, fiaoBOB, CnigetUa Uouae, laHiniay, 
Aberdeeiuhin. 

1022. MriruEix, lJ8Ui.4^olan«l J. it., O.B.E., M.C.. 
M.A., Seemkary, t'amegie Enited King'lnni 
Trust, ViewBeld. Dunfermlme. 

1029. MtTCHBU,, JHm Maboabct E. Cbichtob, M.A., 

Pb.ll., 2441 Ferry Uuad. Edinburgh, S. 

1032. Moosbt, ioUB. J.P., Cromwell Cottage. Kirk. 

wall, Orkney. 

1033. Mmobb. IVnxiAU U.A., IQ Old Dumbruton 

Road, (flasgriw, C. 3. 

1021. JlooBK, Wiluam J aura, I..U.C.S.E.,UR.C.P.£ , 

K.R.K.PJt.O., 8 Clairmnnt (iardeiu, Glasgow, 
C. 3. 

1933. MuBtsoa, .Jin I>. B.. 29 Kingsburougfa Gaideua, 

llyiidlaiid Road. Glasguw, W. 2. 

1931. MuBLBir, liKUBr 1., FMElUatS., DA. (Arch*. 

edngy), J.P., Lneweter Iluuse, King’s Knad. 
Rending. 

1934. MoBrem, RnacBT.‘?rom»wooiii(,Ph.C.,M.PA 

13 Damball Drive, Craigie, Perth. 

1022. Maanis. Pnifeianr H. Cabltoa S„ M .k.(t>iun.), 

F.U.nblJi., Ilaaeldiian. Xeestrad, Melruer. 
|M82. Mnnats, jtwea .Jbcbibalp R.S..\., Architert, 
WeltingUu t'baiuben, Ayr, 
lost Mowais, S. V., ** WiHidlaitdii," Newham llran^s 
.kriuiue, StuckloD.on.TeM. Co Durium. 

1892. MaBBisoB. new. U.D.. 13 Rlm klord Koed. 
Edinburgh, 0. 

1938. Mnaataov, KamxBr Ciabb, S .UbuU Flare. 
Edinburgh, 8. 

1930. MoariAK'K, Her. WiUiAM, MA., F.R.OA <3 

Soutbsiwd Avenue, W, Suulhlimitne, Rnurne. 
mouth. 

1030. MoBTnK, AunasTiBB .Swtth, .Solicitor, Tictoria 

Street, Newton.Stewart. 

1923. JloSTTw-JotcKs. Bee, Jokn Euwabu, B.D,, 
n.U., Emmanuel VTcaragn, Nurthwood, Middle- 

aax. 

1033. Mow AT, Joinr, 34 Duneam Street, Otaitguw, 
C.4. 

1031. MoaBCx.Hi-usuN. ClBlu Hill Cleat, Dlyth 

GrwTfi, Worksop, Notta 

1025. Moouocb, Rev. Jambs Wilsum, D.D., Martyia 
Pariifa Msuw, Psisley, 

1931. MriB, Mn Obat, 17 UrosTwnor Crescent, Edin. 

liUlgli, 12. 
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1028. JlrxBO. Rrr. Doxau>, D.D., Free Cburcli 
Henee, Ferintoeh, Omoa Bridiie, SMS-ehiR. 
1033. Mcbjki, W, a., llJiU., TapiuUI, Hewtun SI 
Bocwells. 

1933. Mmuai, Cnjuiua Sniwur, 8 Uillnow, 
BUrkhaU, EdinimrcU. 

1920. klraaav, Caplaiti U. \\\ late Techutcal 
Atoiilatil, London Mineum, cjo Meaaa Sianm- 
aon A CauUnnll. 5 FeocbuRli Street, Lundon, 

E. f;.3. 

1920. MEBaar, JaiiM, J.l'., Bank Aeenl, KcowimhI, 
iiialiopUrt(ga, GUagua. 

Itni. Mirvaar, Jooeph IIkkbt, Olengyle Lolee, 
08 BrunUfield Flare, Kdmburgli, 10. 

1998. MraaaT, kties Lovma, Tim White Oouae, 
AiutruUwr, File. 

lOa'i.'MuBBaT, F, Khth. tT.S., 10 CharloUe Sqoan, 
Edinhurgh, 3. 

|tHA.*N*ra»iT«, WiLUaM W., C.A., 57 Uamillon 
Pnee. UUagow. 

IBII.'Nanca, OanaaB 0., SI.A., 0 tVnndaiile Flare, 
Ulaagow. 

193T.*Nanxi(, J. U., Betired Tea Plantar. 13 Lyaadaeli 
Flare, Edinburgh, 8. 

1933. Narina, Joga Wareox, M.l.(.'iiam.ill, Manaflrld, 
AUiia. 

1030. SiirtMi, Koiibbt W mt, F.KJtA., 43 Warretider 
Park Tcmt*. F.iUulmrgb, 10. 

1928. JiUL, N. A. G., ARiulci't, T Qlenorebjr Trrrara. 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1933. Xsiaox, Mra, Beecbuuud, rahlenitotia*, liver- 

pnnl, 18. 

1933. Xahsoa, M.A., kLO., (li.B., Fb.0., 

F. 8.A., F.KdJ.E.. Baechwiiod, rablmtiuiM. 
litrerpuul, 18. 

1317. XK3ttihBo«. CitEuuR PoMALnaox Fibet, F.S.Q., 
19 Catbadral Manaiuiie, Walraiutar, Looduu, 
9.W. 1. 

1132. N|(8H.i, jAiiaa S., UeingaUiue Cuttage, -Hi 
Brechin Road, Arbrgath. 

lattu. Soiaas, BoEnrrraana*. WA, 15 York Flaca. 
Edinburgh, I. 

1912. OcHTBiiujxf, CuAiiLsi FBAXEii, Ororbum, 
Lanark KaoH. Cuitia, Midlolbian. 

1900. O'Dumkbu, llKaBT, F.F.C,, M.S.P., IKd fluraii 
Koad, lilaagoa. {hW, I. 

182-1. OothTiE, JaaBt O., Barlorb, MUngsTia. 

1033. OntLEik, Maiur-tieoaral Sir WALna, K.B.E., 
C.B.. C.SLU., 3 SpjtIav Kuad, Edinburgti, lO. 
1907.*Oxa, AiraaD Wiluab, B.A., F,L.S., 32 
Denmark Vdiaa, ilora, Suaaex. 


1028. GLontAar, Rer. Joaxama, B.D., Tlv klanae, 
Abarcom, South Quaenalarry. 

1036. Utrrsa, Mn F. 8., Eatgenton, near Jedbuigb. 

1037. O’MAixaT, Mn Orrax, Rthlga Erxl, Ockham, 

SUTRV. 

1028. Ubb. Kar. A. Cmbk, kl.A^ Manar id Borihairk, 
Ounbridge, Midlothian. 

1916. tlRli, Lawia F., P.F.A.. 3 Uelgrare Ftacr, Fdin- 

burgti, 4. 

1921. Orb, Stiwaxt, B.S,W., Come ITniiae, I'orrie, 

.trran 

1933. Orboci, W. a., S.S.C., AnanAbaugh. Fountain- 
hall, Midlutliian. 

1928. Obbobxb, Her. TBOBaa, Miuiater uf Coekaaaie 
Faiiib (’hurch, t'ockenxie Maoae. Freetonpana. 
I93U. Uvaa, t'BABUs Haukx, M.A.. Wradyndge. 
Wenalejr Orora. Ilarrugale. 

1917. I'ABA. Fbabbub a.. 149 UroadBAj, Naa Vo«k 
1931. Fabsuxa, Johb WHiTEunx, Bmomen Huuae. 

Futbomugb, Susan. 

1922. PaTBlcaox, UauBoa Drxcax, 3 Uaigay Avenue, 

Dundee, 

1027. FATXBsoa, kirei Huna Martr Lnuc, Birkwnod, 
Banchory, KiucattlintabiR. 

1034. Fatebsox, K«v. Johx X. 5L, Tbri .Manae, King 
Williania Town, C.F., ,*<uulb Alrica. 

1015 I'ArKHoa, Johx Wiukui. M V.O., M.U.E., 
A.R.I.n.A.. FrtnHpal ARhitect, II.M. Iina-a a( 
Worka, 11 Abiiignr Gardena, Murraybeld, 
Edinburgh, 13. 

lOCHI. PATRasna, The Very Rev, Wiujab F,, P.D,, 
Id-P., Fmleasor of Divinity in the (Jnivenity 
ol Fdinliufgh, 39 tJanrpr SquaR, lUUnhurgb, B, 
1925. PATtaxca, .kuiXAXocn. “ Wmor," 2 Cattick 
Drive, .Ml. Vemun, near libugow, 

1924 Patox, Jabex. Mi High Street, Lanark, 
mill. Fatmcb, Jos am, M.A., C.A., Mardunallin, Loch* 
amiHM;b. 

1033. Fatbicb, Wiujab MAcrsHhABB, Archileet, 
F.K.l..\Ji., 35 lintratlien Oaident, Dumlee. 
1928. Farmaox, CBABLxa, F.R.S.E., Ijvtum, 
Hmmiaty u( Edinburgh, 22 Dudley Temca, 
Trinity, Edintiurgh, tk 

1025. pATnutsoa, Riraano FaanAB, M.A. (CnnUb.), 
UXitt.(0Ua.|, Umliain's Dyke, Uearsden, 
DuiubarUuiAlunu 

1009. Patn, Abtbur F, DauxirB, Arehiteet, 18 
Rutland SquuR, Edinburgh. 1. 

102b. PACt, Lieut.•Colonel J. W. Hamoch, D.S.O., 
FulUand PmftuiruMt, Cakainulr, Tyneliead, 
MUIol hian. 

1923. Parroa, Iter. Wiujab, F.R.OiL, 48 Cnigfaton 

.Vrpiiua, MusaeU Uill, Luiutun. N. lu. 
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1913 Pitrooc, A. Wtairum, Arclntael (e/o Trlclell). 

4 Bmniafidd Tcrrarr, Ciiinbargh, tn, 

1123. ll*n F. Sc«*TT, U.A., 

B.D., D.Th., K.IJU., F.R.HU4J.. Tha JUiiw. 
Johnaiiinn, KatitrV'tabirp. 

193T. PcABiox, WiLUAM I'., F.I.A.A., 40 Cherrjfleid 
Avaiiue, R«Driag)i, Dublin. 

loot. PibDiK, ALKXA^coM U Pick, \V.S., 13 Sotiih 
lavtmiunlb UanlmiK (’Mlnbunth, 4. 

1U33. Pkotk, MIm Makt, Suutb Comvr, Homr- 
(Irlil llitiMl, tJvrr]KMit lO. 

1930. Pbtkiu), Abthcb Hovdks, F.U.M«t.i<., IJbniiKn 

and Curator, Inrarnoat Public iibTU 7 . 

1919. I'uiLUr*, Patiu KiiTi, F.L-A., UaiU UUk. IS 
rhmldralry Terraw, Swaniea. 

10311. PiurKomK, Ai.Aa D., Daui Wood, Nawburj, 
B4*rk« 

1035. POLKON, Aijixaxdi:ii, 3^ Slidmilh Kuad, Inrar- 

ncaa. 

1931. I'unntB. Mn Rmokwooo. Weal Lx>ds«, Mortli 

Ibtrwirb. 

10:i|.*PoKTi.Axo, IIU Grace Tha Duka «(, K.O., 
Walheck Abbey, Ifotla 

1921. rnirmii. Mr*. I'arlia nank, (‘talt;te, IVrtli. 

1937. pKEaTICK. J tXK*. Athalatana, CriaS, Perth- 

ahira. 

10lI.*PKK»ru!f. Fkaxk a. M.K.S.I.. M.S.A., 
Druirndarrorh, 37 Fnrt|u*on Arwnua, Miln- 

KATir, 

iOUU. l*iiniauc. Koueut M., Spultbwoude. Uarnloii 
Park, ParidAun’a Main*. Kdiiihurgh, 4. 

1934. Pcu-ak. Pktui M.icDot'OAM., 34 St Ruiuin'* 

Drirc. Shavland*. GlaaKow, 3. 1. 

1930. PuHMB, Tuumaii. .Anchcnack, KlUaarn, Stiriing- 
•hire. 

1034. PuHVKC, iouN M., M.C., Badi'iYiP, Tnquair Park 
Eaat, Cureliirpkitia, Eilinhurib, 13. 


1913. UciCK, UicnAMO, Sadwtary ot Ibe Duurneniautb 
Natural .'teicnco Sodely, “ Treoenna,” Caitla 
luuw, IliHminmauth, N. 

1938. Qriu, Her. OoKOOX, H.A., B.D^ The Uaiua, 
Muninatlt, by Uuadae. 

1932. Qnu, jAttia SvwxoTox, Rarmacraig, Falkirk. 


1031. 1 1»a, Job* X., S.3.C., 3 Danube Slrml, IMin- 
bnrgb, 4. 

1900. IUjt, alt Roaiura Saxoktm, K.B.R., D.U. 
LUD., Principal ol Glaagow UnlrerwtT, IS. 
Tb* UniratHly, Glaagow, 


1032. Kausat, Dario GKonaK, M.A., B-Sc., Rector ol 

Kirkrinlbrigbt Academy, Skair KRndale, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

1034.*EAjr*AT, Doontoa M., Iluwlaml, Ualaifairla, 

adkEkibire. 

102». Kaxoau.-MacIteb, Davio. M.A,, D-Sc., 2S 
Conoditalia, Roma. 

lUaO.ARAXKur, WtuuAB Black, ol fleddan*, 3 
Kothaaay Tnrroca, Gdinbiirgb, 3. 

1927. HatcunTB, JnaKm IUlkt. M.B.. C.M. (Edin.^, 
F.II.S.E., 23 Wake Oraon Rond, M.eeiay, 
Birmingham. 

1000. KAvax, Alexaxokh Iakkb, e/o The Bank ol 
Addaide, 11 DeadnnbaU atreal, l.ondon, 
E.C,3. 

1028. Rekkik. .Vlkaaxoeb, J.P., 22 Greenlaw Avenue, 
Paiaiey, librarian. Public library, Pabday. 
1000. REfn, AtmoNco .arnUAKT, Bank ol England, 
Maiirhettcr. 

1807.*REro, The Kigiit Rar. EnwaunT-S., M..k., D.D., 
Biahop ul at Andrnwa, Ca*tiebrae, .Vurtiter- 
arder. 

1031. Rato, Joax, J.P^ 27 linlrathen Gardena, 

Dundee. 

1033. itniD, Majiir J. Ronaaraux, M.D., GaWv^rtb, 

Newby, Scurlwrougb. 

1032. Ham, Wiiitaw. SEB.k:.. D.U, J.P., b Ib.u^la* 

Terrace, Waal Kerry, Aiigua. 

1931. Raxiuiox. Juax, Queen Mary'* liuuse, Jed¬ 
burgh. 

I021.*KbsxIk, Jaax, Wellcfoll. llelen«btifgb. 

192tL Raocii. Joax. lUwlbornJen, Erakina Road, 
Wliltacraige, Kculrewahire. 

1917. UuBAaMfix. Her. Axuaaw T-, Birkagale. 
Victoria Road, Kirkintldy. 

lIB».»KlcnAan4ox, FBA-xn*. BUlrlerkie, Bridge ol 
.Mian. 

inl2.*KlcUABi>*ox, Jawks S., Inapeclnr el Ancient 
Munumeota, Il.M. Office ol Worka, 122 Oourga 
Street, Edinburgh, 2,—Caralar e/ Mu*nm. 

1023. RicHAanaox, Juax, W.9., SS Rutland Squan. 
Edinburgb, L 

1028. KiraaniMOX, Juaa, Sulicltur, The HuBie*. 
MuaaeUratgh. 

1025. RicnAanMJK, W. AuuaTaaM. Q..35 Bruntafield 
Ganlma. lUlinburgb, lU. 

lOlO. Bicbmokd, O. L., M.A., Pruleiaur ol Humanity, 
Unlrerilty ol Eiiinbutgb, 5 Rellord Piece, 
EdUiliurgh, 4. 

1U29. RiiiBotrr, Enic {Uanwicaa, M.A.. R.Sc., .k.I.C., 
Tbelwall Lea, near Warrington, Lancaahire. 
1023. Bmaua. Pmlwaor jAwaa, Sl.A, DJSe^ F.HJ.E., 
Xatiinl Uiatnry Depart n>nit,Vlariachal i'ullrge, 
Alieideeii. 
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l!>22. RircniB, W(u.i*m Mpi«, U W«lUiiili«w tinsel. 
Jutnutuna, IUii(r*ir>iur*. 

ItMT. Btilia. LL-B^ SB Ormiilala T«> 

nm, EJlnbui^b, IS. 

1033. Boan, J4IIR» X. T.. ISA BaarbwiMxl (faniMus 

Ilbild, 

1033. BoBiBta, Fuiur*. Juint Town CVrk. Bnxik- 
tuuia, huiut>*rt<»n. 

1014. UiiacAta, J. Urniurr, F.lt.Gjl., F.S.i., F..4.I., 
Ill IVInd Striwi. 'iiraiara 

toStl. Kaanmox, Atujxtm ti., 11. X., .Steranaun | 
I’atk, Cariuke, Lanarkihiri'. 

103T. ItoBCiirMix, Her. Xbcbibai.d E.. K 

Oun^ Uanlriw, Eilliitiurj^, lu. 

lOSil. HoBKamuv, Okomok 8., \l..\_ Tlir C<itlaii«. 
WNfurlh KimmI, ArtmutlU. 

103U. Robutmx, J 4 a» Meibluchis, .Irchlurt, 
A.U.I..\J^ ** lUiiKdln.” as ):ni«<ar.kban 

Uu«l, E4inlnif«U II. 

1010 UoBEBrMix, JoHM, J.l'., 27 Viciuna UuaJ, 
Duodn*. 

lOlfi, Uoiumox, ItnauiT Brass, U.V.O., (!haplvt 
aurreyor. 8l Opoqpf’i Cliaji^, Wtniiiiir Castlr. 

ItfSA, ItoBavraox, Tnnat* Araoix, iHtrrallHill, 
AkUritiaii'a Hill, ralntar’s Uimn, lattaloii, 
13. 

ItMJfi ttoNaaraux, W. 0. Aitchdob, M.D., I*--n , 
K.H.r.P.E., St Mantanrt’a, Ml Valam Koail, 
Ibiunwtnoulb. 

lOSa. ItnRBBTsna, Watraa Una, M.B., Rua- 

aUan, Uraace Ruaii. Alloa. 

lOST. UoBEaTaow, WtUJaa Cnaasca, S lloaUial* 
Uanlens, Edinbuifh. lU 

IDII Kuattox, JcMKi'ii, 14 Caatia Slrrrl, K-rkcial- 
bHgId. 

1031. KoPRaira. II H.. 13 RalH^rMrli] Arraua. 

(ibu^iw, 8. 3. 

lasa. Buaaa, Uaoaoa OimiuE, M..A., DJir., 3 Myrtl# 
Tmare, Naapurt, Fife. 

lOSA, Kodaaaoa, Kav. Caixl.Ea, M.A., Villa Itnrna. 
tiaiuluan Kuiui, iOiaiiktin. IsU of Wiglit. 

1023. Uotj.axii, Min Uklex IL, 3 Murraytirfd Hrita. 

Eilfulmreli, IS. 

1024. no»B. Sto H. AaTBro, lljs.ll., U-Il, S3 .kimlia 

Plate, Minlnimb. 8- 

1024. Hom, Ddbald, M.B., Tigb Ba lAnor, l.utlif<l|>- 
bead. 

tOSO. Ulls^ JiMta, lu Mitliiiat lianlaiu, Eilinliuqth, 

lU 

loss. B<ia», Major Jooa, Eurea. Latmbana. 

luas*. Ros*. Jima D., Ll_p,. ST3li OTib 8tnet, \Vi«m|. 
hanar .X.V.. lljs-.k. 

lied. Ho*». Dr IVtasraxo M., AtaibmiUaa, Dulnaiii 
Bridp, larertiaw-tlure. 


1037. UoaaTT, Tauaas, llirvrtor. Royal ScolUalt 
Muaruni, ^poUuaiKxla, CukoUia. 

1915. Rc»a, J. U., S.&C., Cbntim lIouBa, Wbilrbuiu** 
l»an. EdinburKh, 10. 

103U.*Kr«»HX, I»*VTO, 1X.D., Rothea, MariUneb. HI*. 
1914. RrsatlX, Jims, 2 Brunton Plate. Iflduibiirgb. 7. 


1033. .'T Vmiaaa, Tb* Uon, Loao, 33 Moray Mace. 
Ediubur^b* 3,— f'■<**Pte*tdtat, 

lfi25.*aAi.riaBN, Irta K. .1., B Rulbeaay Tettate, 
Edlnbuiilh, 3. 

lM0.»3*i.TEaas, Taaoooaa E.. F.RJi.E..37 InrailnitU 
Mate. Edinbtifsh, 4. 

1931. SaaiMis. Dsno Tamiu. D.L.. Did (’uQni. 
Culbin, Randabire. 

1030. Rtanaatos, KExxcra, V\\&. 5 Nurlbiunittrland 
Mrrrl, Ediuliurgh, 3, 

l030.*84XtMi, Haaoui 11. U, fS.X^ 1(1 Portland 
Court, lir*at Portland Street, London. W. 1. 
and Beaton Uall, Reoendan, Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

1930. Rraimt, UsaaT W.. of Breckueea, Skaiil House. 
Orkney. 

19S8. Sinuaraaa, Caaatas. AttarbX au MlnlsUre dea 
Afitire* Etran^^rea, Tn^torier de la 8o<d4t4 
PrHiistorir{iin Fraa;aiii<), 0 rtw 4e Vemtull, 
Pari*—Vtl». 

lBlD.*Sroua, Major taiJi 11 Hal-est, 1st Srafoith 
Hinblaialcrs, 1 I'oabM Plate. Ediiibursh, 3. 

inSU. riwtr, OoiuLSB H., Cb.lL, UaRTult, 13 
ril Matthew's .VrenDB, ijurbitnn, riuney. 

1003. dcurr. Jobs, WAL, 13 Hill street, Kdiu- 
linteb, S. 

|fl21.*ScoTr, it. 1... 11 Nvaatk rilrrel. UteenAtk. 

1033. SixiTt, WlLUAB, Cunlor, l(sm(iou(bt Casile, 
balnteny House, Midlutbisn. 

lull. Stem. W. l.iAPBA*, 0.8i.r., B A.. 7 Issmbulir 
Hoad, namiMtaad, Lundou, X.IV.S. 

1U31. dooTT Moaraixrr. Mia* Mabtba C., Kotklaiida, 
Elie. rde- 

lOlS. ScBTananca, .Xohtai, Fellow of ih* Institute 
of Jnurnsbsts, ssinintarflcld. I naRlorgun. by 
Duislee. 

lP3fl. dXBJKAXTSov, B. 4, Tnuifibend, Btors. 8ulliei- 
Und. 

1029. dinrax-Asnaiisox, jAars, 7tt (ieutye Sireel, 
lluuifrie*. 

IDlS.'dasNU, J. lliBVCT, \V>., 39 NorthumlMxUiHl 
titleet. Kdlnburgb, 3. 

1027.*riaAar, Aaniirw M_ 9 Sootb Inrerleitb ATanne, 
EiUtdiiin^h. 4. 
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1917. 8h*w, Jniri AKuLrinri, Mui.D. Trin. CtJl. 
OuhUn, UMns.. T.C.L., Biwh Finlil. H» 
Wlthini^an Road. Whallsx Ranp>, Maiicb«t«r, 

Jrt- 

imS. SHAW. UiouauM S., \VA, I Tliiiitl* Coon. 
EilUihursb. 3. 

1032. SuJtw, Xntl., Uentiral Secnftary and Oiganlaer, 
An r«MMH Gtt iA k ti ii l a fk , Octaiia DuUdliic*, 
Kilmamim. 

llW SjiAW, K. Ctkuw*, MJr., 

1..K.C.1‘. tUiiidon), S4 KibWi>iidiil» PU». 
Pmtoii, IjincaBliini. 

1017. -Shaw. Wiluam R.. F.ll.^ul.S^K•., Hunurarr 
Curator ol tlio Colloctiona of llm Ptvabftarian 
lliatorical StH-ijfly ol tinxiaod. I^Andon, Od 
Sandy Ijane, StwUanL, Manclirat^r. 

1020. SnarraNU. Tho>ia», MA., F.II.O.S., 

DirwtoT, Tho Alunlrlpal Hu!L 

1U33. SHurpoaii, C. R., B.Sr.(OMu.), 

Ifnailinaatpr, Kinmol Srhoul, .\twripda, Don- 
liiltiMbIrr. 

1BJ7. SatWJJ, CoturtnXAT Jonic. C..4., 17 MalviUp 
fttiwt, Kdinburirti, 8. 

1027. SlHPfUS, Almakdkb, .I.P., Hhi Dnrry, Prim- 
roaohill, Culu, AlierdMn. 

IBOn.'.SiHPKix. Mias MaaaAaET E. Haaourn, 

Aaaiataat lna{iovtor of AnctnU MunumonU for 
Scfiilamt. 43 Manor inaro, Killnhnrgh. 5. 

192A. Sixpaua, RicBaan J., namuu««, Curtlor- 
phina, Edintiuipli, 13. 

1010. Sinrsua. WiuaaM DotroLaa. M.A., O.U>t., 
Librariao. .9bpfdr«n Unirmitr, Tb* Chaplains' 
Court, Cbanonry, Old Abordcau. 

IU3I. .Siuraox, \V. K., 31 Droomlry Drirr, Giffnacli, 
Rrafrrwahiro. 

IlHIR. Riartaia, CotOK, Ph-D., F.B.I.B.A., St 

Maixatvl'a. Kalalnn Aranoi*, Cruokaton, K«n- 
fravahim. 

lOIU. Rtaixata, Juiu. Fallln PuUk' .Srlwol. Stir- 
IliUt- 

1050. .SisrLaiu, Jons H-, SOI Wnat Ragant Strasi, 
lilaagnw, 

IBOO. SatKKaa, HouaiiT Tatloh, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
3B CampMI Knad, Edinburgh. 12. 

1058. SLATxn, JoUM Ml-khat, ProTont ul Kirkwall. 
VosaMik. Kirkwall. 

lllSO. Suams. Ataiaaoui M., Mnyball. Kirkintil¬ 
loch. 

lOZA. SwALLwiinn, Rnaanr ilaxav flnrow, Rankn, 
3 Cadlua Mllaa. Wmabani. N. IVall*. 

1022. Sntau., Tmouas Tocso, SoKrilnr, Cwatlswood, 
JsdUligh. 

1093. Surra, Auxaudcu, M.A., F.R^.k.. 34 Arch- 
bold Terrace, Jemond, XcwcaaU»-upiiu-'r>'ne. 


13U. .'turra, Miaa .VxaTrrra, 11 Uidmar Gardena, 
Edinburgb, 10. 

931. Surra, B*t. Cotijr, M.At Free I'faurch Manae, 
I'ampbellown. 

010. Smith, Dartn Raibd, fLB.C.. LI..D.. & Kiiklea 
Terrars, Glasgow, W, 2. 

9.33. Surra, Darn* tl., M.A., 1 KnaelieTy r«vw»nl, 
Eiliubursb. 12. 

02f>. Surnt, Jouir, 14 Viewforth Oanlena, Edin- 
butgfa, lU. 

933. nurra. Sir Maicout, K.B.E., Cliltoa Lodge. 
Baawdl Road, Leitb. Edinbargh. S. 

032. SxTUEU. Profeaaor FuasaLTa II.. A.M., PluD., 
l*ru{eaaor ol Engbaii. .N'ortbwsalcni Cuirenity, 
1(97 .kahtaiul Arauue, ErsnaMi, IBinuis, UJi.A. 

921. SooTAS, CHaBi.as Ouduks, F.R.1.0„V., ISSonih 

Tar Street. Diunla*. 

93S. Spacaj(ax,ClBi1..Sanwnam3, R.B.A..1..K.I.B..4.. 
R-.M>.. F.R.a.A., F.R.S.A.I, The Studio, 
Edrklpti Road, I'rvydoo. f^rrey. 

D]a*8paKCBit, ColonslCuaiiLea Loc}a,C.II.E.. D.S.O., 
tt Great tVaatern Terrare, Glaaguw. 

UIQ,*Spxuea*, JoHU Jauaa, S Great Western Terras*. 
Ulaagow. 

023. Sm^ Tanuaj PanicK, WJ^^ lOO West 
Gsutge Street. Olaagow, C. 2. 

930. Stuuium, Her. WtLuau, U.D., tl.I).,Tbe Mnnee, 
InTstkidthing. 

001. SrerauT, A. Faaxna. Advocate, l.'nireraily 
Club, 127 Prince* Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

900. arattaur, JauB.%U.B.K., 1V3.,SS RutlanJ Slreet, 
Editiliuigh, 1. 

022. Stkcabt, Mta .MArxamia, Oarm, Wbimple, 
Deren. 

OSOi SraraKa, C. E., M. A., Felluw of Magdaien College, 
I laJord. 

930. SraraKaox, Arjsrain Couaia (no ad4ln)Mt. 

233. Sravaxsox, Captain Eowaun DaruoxUB, Secre¬ 
tary and Tntaaurrr, The Xalbxul Truat lor 
Scotland. I (ireat Slnarl Street, EdiiiNirgfa. 3. 

137. SruTauauB, Major Uanaaar 11. M'D., Th* I.,ee, 
l.anark. 

803. Srarcx.rox, Joux U., M.B.K., K.C., ifendaiwsi 
ttrrmlJ, P Oitnrd Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 

013. SrarncaoM, Koanau, Peebniont View, Sandy- 
tulle, SbaltlesUifu 

013. Srxraxaoa, Paurt R., Ta Toung Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, 3. 

023. SrawABT, AxtiBBW, H.M. Inrpertor ot Taaea, 
OCalrd Drire, Partick, Qlaagow, W. E 

922. SrarrauT, CitauLra, CA.^ 30(1 Broughty Ferry 

lloail. Duiklee. 

933.*SrawaaT, lau R. H., 3 Stuart Road. Wimbledon 
Park. Lnndiin, S.W, ID. 
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101 Jobs Alu^xdcb, 101 ClM>kpii<l« 

Slrral, Gtaifiiw. 

1030. Stbwabt. Noimax (oo aldren). 

lOSA. SrswAirr, Mih Uaxouka, 10 UlAckAt F1 a(«, 
fvdinliun;li. 0. 

1020 j^TNWABT, IVtLLtAll BlTCIItl, Mcrfick, DaI- 
niAirmctan, Amhin*. 

IttSf). Hrtliuxfv, Ll.-Coluoal Aa4-ataAi4>, ul OAttlfii, 
SiiMljrlKrlrA, Kippen, :ntiriiitBAlun>. 

IW#. Srnirnx. R»t. Job*. M.V.U., B.D., D.D., Tli» 
Manw. CnlhiA. UollAtHr. 

loss. 9roRix. WnxiAM Stktbxaox. L.A., S.S.C., K.P., 
0 MvrrhlAloti CrMwnl. Diialturcb, 10. 

1030. *.St«athcona Atui Modxt Kqxal.TIi* Ri«ht Pon. 

(I South Audloy Lnodon, W. I. 

loss. 9nu.xo>it, a \r. Scnan, M.R.A.9.. 

M.Rjt.T., SI W«mn Road, tVanitead, 
Lotulnn, E. 11 

1020. SnirTaxBs, Major Jauh U., D.8.C., Ronavp 
Quanira, Cofmcl, Aic^tl- 

1033. SnTBBocE, J. pBaontrs, Krt(^ Woria, Id 

M3n«’a Estt WjtuI. Dundm. 

loss. 8tmu>u.ABii, Bia Grara Thn Duka al, Oiomibin 
Caallr, Sulberiand. 

loss. ScTBEBLAXO, i. IL, Cbiiatimn liutituta, Haiuil* 
ton Strwt, Miitbirrwtdl. 

1023. StHTlL, AliBou>, L.K.I.B.A.,M.lnil.M.JcC.V.En 
M.RJt.l., 3 Victoria ATanoa, llarrogala, Vork- 
ahira. 

iota. Swaii.T. A»max. A.R.I.B.A. 7St ColmeSinwt, 
Kdinliurxh, 3. 

lUHU. Su'ixiox, Captain GniBoa S. t.'.. Sb Allieti ileath 
Man>inn», laindnn, 8 \V, T. 

l0ia.*TtiT, Kntrtx Snanni Bern. Bjrdin. 31 Ulal 
Slraat, Larwick. ShatUnd. 

1033. Tait, Jauka. 431 E. Concrau Siraat. Itatruit, 
MkU.. IVH.A. 

m2T.*TAn.Ht. Auataib X., D..V.(>Aon.. 161 Guaen't 
Gala, Lomlon, 3.W. 7. 

loso. Tatlub, AuxAunaa D„ .M.A.,33(I KlntrStraal, 
BrouchtT Farrr, Antpi*. 

1027. TATtA]B.rHtui.aA, 13 Waaltand DriTa.ScoUluuii. 
GlaacoB, W. 1. 

1031. Tatlob, CHABUn Hcbbt, Coltacahill Hnuw, 

Ruahn, .MMtntliian. 

1917. Tatuib, Kbaxk J., 21 Tankenritla Temca, 
Jeunorul, Xaircnitla-an>TyiMi. 

1027. TAntw. Gwtx A.. M.l.Marli.E., PA.C. 03 Uwii 
Hoad, Xaath, Qlanior(ao. 

1020. Tatuu, dAHRa, 5004 De Lonfpra ATenue, Holly- 
«aud, CalUamla. 

lO.'BJ. Tatu>b, Jobs, ColIrgahiD Iluiua. Koalin, 
MiJIiiliiian. 


002. Tbix, Robkbt. M.A.. M.B., C.M., LUD.. 25 
Alwrrrnmby naca, Edinburgh, S. 

02«.*TBoxraux, Prolaaaar Habolu Wiluam, A.M., 
PhJ)., Ne« York Su(a Cottaga, Albany, h'mr 
YTork Stata. O.S.A. 

00Q.*TaoM4OX. Datu> CoortB, J.P., D.L, tnraravon. 
Brought; Parry. 

021.»TBOiaox. Euvand Jobs, 0 WintUor T*rrac« 
Waal, Kniruiiida, OlaAgow. 

oax Thobiox, GxoBai Clakk, Barriati^-at-l.aw. 
S»tfl Current, Saakalcbavan, Canada. 

OIX Tbomiox, J AMU. Tba Cadara, 21 Portia Green. 
Eait Flnrhtry, Liradun, X.2, 

B.SW, Tbobaox. Jamu Cobwwaujj. C.A.. 3.'> Saltoun 
Straet, Gbugiiw, \V. 3. 

013. Tbobaox, JoBM Ooboos, S3.C.,SI Caatia Sitrel, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

927. Tbobaos, j. F, GoatioB. MJl., Ailrucate, 26 
Uarlut Riiw, Cdinburgb, 3. 

031. Tbobaox, J. Miu.cb, WAL. 5 St Culnia Street, 
Etlinburgb, 3. 

026. Tbobaox, I.aLn Ubabamk, A R 1,B.A., 
F.R.l.AJt., Tba Xauk. I.Tnailda, Wait Linton, 
Paahimhira. 

027. Tbobaox, Mia, Catianda, Weal Union, Paeblea- 
ahita. 

023. Tbobaox, T. R. F., M.A., M.B., B.Cb. (CanUb.), 
Benadm, Kanl. 

Old Tbobaos, Wiixiam it., Archilact, 87 Conatitu- 
Gon Sueat, ladth, Edinburgh, fl. 

Oil. TBoaarBx, IX-Col. Wiluab, O.B.E., Wood* 
rilla, Annan, DurafrisABhlrr. 

O0O. TBoBxaxcBorT, Waixacb, of Dalruixaun. Sliet« 
Ralegh, Whimpte, Exxtar. 

032. Tbruplax-u. PatBrec Wakiulab MckbaA, 
Dryburgfa .Abbey, St Boawalta 

l*33.*TBAse. Jamka Cofrax, St IlrleaA, Dounfiahl, 
I>tmdaa_ 

930. Ton, Tbomaa M., Waat Rrarkly, Kinnws. 

024. Ton. WiLLUB A.. Dunruhiii. UeHbdil Rnad, 
Waat Kwall. Sutfay. 

1932. Tukbb, Profeaacir MnjiUBn, M.A., PtuD., New. 
aimb CuUega, Xaw Orteaiu. La., O.S.A. 

002.*TBAtu, If. Udxba Nobidm, F.H.OA, fjipt, 
41 h Ulghtanil Light Infantry, Villa Maria, 
ria Rmnana. Bordighara, Italy, 

017. Tbaiu, WiixtAB, C.K., J.r., ttulland. Papa 
Weatray, tirkney. 

032. Tbaxteb, .Vwiax 0., Mariaiiirade, 18 M‘l>onald 
liar*. Edinlaitgfa, 7, 

022.»TBomai, Ucobob Culbb, V.D,, Ch-B. 
(Edln.), D.P.tl. (AhttnLl, F.B.S.E., Braamar, 
17 HaAl*nutrr Road, Crouch End, Londan, 
X. 8. 
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1024. Trims, James Kesskdi, ftsiuein Hr**, TulU- 
budy, by .Stiriing. 

IH35. Triux‘», Jxust, M.A.. 6 WiHon Otudsns, 
GlaSKvsr, >.W. 

1034. Tnxocta, Kolsiutf ti., M.A., ejo Mrs Koas. 8 
UsriMin Riiwl, lA'illi, E<llnbur);h, &. 

IP22. TOKsvcii, Jons W . Kilbride,MlUhous»,Ar|jTll. 
102.1. TtmxEB. Fast). F.B-Uiil-S., Uaswidi' 

Cotla({e, 15 Fpnwerris Areimn, UtteileT, 
MlildiMei. 

Ifilt.'rBOrHABT, AlAsTim, BsirMois* (lub, 

FUTsdilly. London, IV. 1. 

1921. ratorHABT, Eowamo A., 11 yueeiwlerry Street, 
CdinfanrBh, 2. 

1030. Vale, Thomas H., A.C.A., hikingtoii House, 
Roeemsry IIEU Rond. Little .Iston, Stnffa. 
!B20 .»Vaiima, I’foL S. P., M.A., ol Hobertaon CoUeg*-, 
JnbbulpoTV, C.P., India. 

1933. Vertcil, Gsshwb, C.A_ 14 (’balroets rreseanl. 

Kdinburyh, 9. 

1D2T. Vtuisue. Kee. IVinuM Fbeuebic. M-A.. B.U., 
Hoiy Triidty Rectory, AUoirsy Place, Ayr. 

1921. Waobeix, J. Jettbet, I.A., Arcbitect. Caldef- 
eroTc. Hslhnde. Lanarkshire. 

1934. Waites, James .iMTMrn, A.M.E.E.?., P.K. 

•VAiatic 8, 14 Owen Street, Acciinxton, Ijincs. 
1928. Waleeu, .\uiXAMOEa, 424 Ureat Westom Rood, 
Alirideen. 

1928. Waiseb, Rer. Omoeoe A. Evebett, .Minister of 
Pariab ol Bcnholme, Manse of Brnbnlme, 
JnlinsUaveti, Muntraae. 

1926. Wauceb, RonEDT J., M..V., Boruugbniuir 
.Secondary ScIhotI, Vlewforlh, EsllnburRb, 10. 
1934 .*Walbeb. W. OiAssroBO, O.A.. 2 Penbarn flreea 
Avenue, Trinity, Edlnhiirgb, 6, 

1926. WAIBBB-I.OVE, Thomas, .M.B.. Greenbtnk, 

Clark Street, Airdrie. 

1928. WAtiACK, James. M..!., Keclnr <d Vale of Leren 
Acaiieiny, " (Horderen." AlcAEiidria. Dum- 
bartnnshire. 

1927, WaIUs, W. rmn, Ateiilanl Keeper, Art and 

F.ttiniifTapIdcnl Department, Royal Scnttiah 
Museum,SSSputtisMoodeStreet, Edinburgh, 10. 
1917. Wabmeb, Rev. Ubabah .Nicotu M.A.. Ttie 
Manse, Clydebank. 

1919. WSEB, Tlie Very Rev. Chables LaIxo, M.A.. 
n.D., MinlAter in 8l Oilea CaUwlnAl, Dean oi 
the .Moat Anciant and Most Xobift Order of the 
Tbisile, arul Dean ol the Chapel Royal in 
ScuUanil, 63 Korthumberlaml Street, Falin- 
biirgh, 3. 


10I7.*Waiihace, Johk, LL.D., 13 Rothesay Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 8. 

1923. Wabback, Malcolm, 7 Oalord Terrace, Edin- 

burgh, 1. 

Ut32. Wasox. C. R.. Lecturer iu CUaaical Arclueology 
in the nniveriity of Edinburgb, 16 EgUnton 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

1016. Watbbsox, OAriD, K.R., RriilgenJ tloase, 
Biecbin. 

1024. Watekstox, Chables B.. 25 Howard Place. 
Edinbnigb, L 

1033. Watbhstox, PruleisMjr Datto, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.B.E., Bute Pndeaaor ol Anatomy, 2 
Howunl Place, 9t Andtewa, File, 
loot. WATi.ixa, H. Stkwabd, Architect, Manor 
Close, Cornwall Rood, Uarrogale. 

1907. *WArsoB, rHABtxs n. Booo. P.R.8.E., 24 

Oarscul>» Terrace, Murray6fild, Vidinburgh, 

12 . 

1924. Watsox, (iEOBOB Haceih. Aiotiilect, 50 Queen 

Street, Fdinbuigb, 2. 

1913. Watbdm, O. P. IL. F.R.I.B.A., Royal Com¬ 
mission on Ancient and Historical Mona- 
mente of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgli, I. 

1022. Watso.s, Hexbt Michael Dskne, C.A., 12 
Hcndcrland Road, Mutrayfleld, Esllntiurgh, 
13. 

1B37.*Wat80N, Johx Hill, of GrangehiU, Reith, 
Aytahire. 

1908. * Watsox. Johx Pabeeb, W.a, Greyitane, 

Kiiiellaii Koail, Murraydeld, Edinburgh, 12. 
1930. Watsox, Thomas Wiluam, J.P, The Scbool- 
hriuse, GuUane. 

1927. *Watsox, Wiluam EUjibm, U.B.E., J.P., Muny 

Bank, Elgin. 

1912. Watsox, Wiluam, J., M.A., LL-D., D.Litt,Catt., 
P.K-S.R., Pnleisot id Celtic l.iinguagee, 
IJtcratuie and Anliquiliea, University of 
Fsllnliurgh, 17 Meirhistun Avxnue, Fdlnliutgh, 
la 

1933. Watt, Dovolas W,, M.A,, Gemmell Avenue, 
CumniH-k. .kjrrshife, 

IOOT.'WaTT, Jambs. Ll-D., W.SL. F.F.A., 7 Blackford 
Road, Edlnbuigli, 9, 

1906. Watt, Ttie Right Ber. Laccblax .MacLbax 
M.A., B.U., O.D., IX.D,, I Athide Gardens, 
nuilirad. Gbugnw, tV. 2. 

1923*Watt, Wiujam J. C., Ch.B., Tl High 

Street, Paisley, 

1879. WEnDHaneax, J. R. M., M.A., WH., 3 Gfamcaire 
Ctesceat, Edinburgh, 12. 

1928. Wata, Her. Uamolo QacHraB Mdllo, V.A. 

The Manse. Dairy, Kirkcudbrightahiiv, 


4 
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1IW5. Wuit James Mtruo, SAC, 31 MsrfieM TWr- 
rocF, Kdinburgb, 9. 

1039. Wna, J. S, (m stldnws). 

1037. Weib, H'auxm, 18 CEthiin Bo*.!, UnssUr, 
OU*eow. 

1020. Westwj, U iLUAM Pimm-AL, P.Ui, M.11.A.I., 
The Miueam, Town Sqtars, Lelchwoith, 
HnrtlofUshirie 

1»32. Wbstos. rncT Wuxiam. P.R.E.S, F.U.GA, 
P.R.II.S., P.CJ?., F.ZA, Anle S«ip0rleuT, 

CaeeblsncE, UufAeai, 

188t.»WiUTS, Cecu., 23 Dnimnmod PUoe, Edln- 
tiurifa, $. 

1095. Wnmc. Wiixia-m, Sborr Ro«l, Amlnjtber. 
PUe. 

190Q. Wrttexaw, Auciampeh. GsrUhore. KirkinUI- 
toeh, 

ItNKI.'WKrncLAW, CjuaLKs Eowakii, F.R.LA.S., 33 
Mklmer Qeidrin, P<linlmi|h, 10. 

1028. WniTEiuw, Her. Hekhrmt A., IDeh I.TiukIi 
U aiiM, rnipncnw, 3 Brighton Terrace. Knthe* 
t»r, Bute. 

I9«. WaiTTAEEji, CoABirt Hii RAHn, FICCA, 
P.RAE., Lrnwoad. 37 Hatton Place, Edhi^ 
burgh. 9. 

1908 WiuuE. James, B.U, S.3.C., 108 George 

Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1807. WrujAMS, n. Maixa*. J.P., TUehure^ Southern 
Road, Went Snalhboame, BourtMtnMinth, 

UarUA. 

1098. WitxiAHSOM, Kohert F., 4 Orange Terrace 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1930. IViUKur, Aarnva, J.P., 8 Salloun Oardnu. 
Glasgow. W. 2. 

1933. Wiiaox, DAn». A-B.I.AA, 6 FlndUy Omre. 
Kealalrtg, Edinburgh, 7, 

1939. WtuQs, Gedmb Victor, of ILU. Oeuiogical 
Surrey, 19 Grange Terrace. Edinburgh, 9. 

1933. Witaoir, James PaAitsow, Ptiirkk MUI, Ayr. 


1932. W^M, r. DocatAS, MJnst.C.E_ EEKutire 
Engirteer, Pulilic Works DefisrUnent, Hong 
Kong. 

1927.*Wiuaa, RaMEMT, 189 Prince* .Street, Edin. 
burgh, 3. 

l033.«WitSQK, Rot. S. Goroox F,, M.A., R.Utl.. 
A.E,C., F.R.Hi*t.S., St Klehulas' Rectory, 
Csnterimry. 

1913. Wttsox, Rer. Tmonas, B.D, D.D., The Msnee 
ol St Mmrj u| Weticie, Stow, .VUlolhisn. 

1016. WisoDST, Mrs Etmsa (no sdilreetk 
l»2a WtsMART, Datid, FilUrrow. Abemethy. Perth- 
shire. 

IBSI.'WtsUAirr, FMEnKRirE. 103 Great Western Htiad, 
Alierdfwn. 

lom*. WoLrvcnKM. Ex-rmroci tVoxiAK, J.P*, Ouhr 
of Oiiidun llolrl, Kin|{u»ur. lawrnoxo* 
sUre. 

ll»3a WntoMT. Alrxamdem, L.B.1.B.A, HigbArM. 

llsldernock Road, MUngsvie. 

1937. Wstnirr. Her. WnUAM, M.A., BLD . Minnter ol 
the Psiish o( Wsnllswbill. 31 ainrsTthill, 
RuUieigteii. 

1035. Writws.J.FaiiTox.A.R.T.B.A..A.I..krcbtaJ5«ot.. 

2.5 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 

1932. Youork, Colonel IVuajam Alemru, O.B.E., 

88 Clereden Bond, Oissgow, W, 3. 

I09«. Voinco, EnwAMO Bmcmhomd, 27 Cealle Terrsea. 
Edinburgh, I. 

1933. Ymraa, RoasMT Storui, J.P., Solicitor, 

Kinross. 

1913. Vomio, Tnomas B., WX. AuchterarUsr. 
19S4.»Y00KanM, Harmt J., 21 Pongias Crescent, 
Edinburgh, IS. 

1039, Yotraoim. M,. j. p,, Amsbrae, Cambua, Clack- 
mantuinahite. 

l913.*Yria,TNi<MA«,WA in Earl CUremnnt Street 
Edinburgli. 7r 


I 
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ijoiMKaiiM«(> LiiiKAUjta, Ere. 


Ameriou Pbiloaopbioal Sixiirty. 

Aahmoiciut Muwtn. Oxford, 
n rmlnitluuD Pablio Libnuia* -K-dmnoe Library. 

Unirrrdty Library, (lilnigit. XJ.R.A. 
OcrreUnil PuUio Library, Ohio, U.S.A. 

"C'olmnbia Univataity. 

Defiartment o' Briliah anil Medurral Antiqaitira, 
Bntbb Muioam. 

IX'trait I'ublir Library, mrlmit, D.S.A. 

Dr Hay Flrminfr Library. Hio Vnireriity, St 
Andrrva. 

*Kainilty of Pnwaratora’ Library, OUagoa. 

Falkirk Arefurobigical and Natural HUtory Sonioty. 
Krt-e PiibUo LQitary, Boaton, MaMaobuwtla. 
U.8.A. 

II irranl CotlBgr, U.8.A. 

Hnuy E. Hrmlingtnn Library and Art Qatirvy, 
San Marino, Califutnia, U.&A. 

Iiialituta of AecountauU anil AntnaiiiMin Olaagnw. 
•l••lln flylanda Library. .ManolicaCcr. 


Xatiooal Muteum of Wales, Catdifl. 

New York Publio Library, Nrw York. 

Praiwylrania HJatnriral .*<o(i{rty, Philadoliiliia. 
U.S.A. 

Public Library, Abenbion. 

Public Library, Dundee. 

Public Library of Victoria, Malbuunie, Aualialia 
lUtform Club, Pkll Mall, London. &W. 1. 

Stata llkrtnrical Sodety of Wuronain, Madisun, 
Wbuxirwin. CJAA 

*Storiioway PuUie IJhrary, Island of Ltrwia 
I'nimahy Oolieire, Dubliu. 

DniTonity Library. Lceda 
UhiTcntily of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

UnJrmity of Minneanta, U.8J1. 

Univenity of PennaylranUi. Philarfel|ihia. Pa., 
D.8.A. 

Victoria UniTmity n| Manoheater 
Yak* TTnivstaity Library. New Hami, Coanectioul. 
U.8JL 


t 




LISl' OF THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 

QV THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


.S’OVESIBEK 30. 1934. 


1823. Blac*, Gioaaa PhJ).. Sew York PuWie 
Library, Sam York Clljr, U.9.A. 

X927. Baax]rca,Snioa,HJdToan, Piaaaick,CaiUmMa, 
1838. Foaruaa, Joaa HoaaaT. Altbnuv, Oiton, 
BerairkAfaira. 

1013. PaAsaa, Jatnt, 7 Rut Hormita^ Flace, laiifa, 
Cdinhurch, it. 

1013. Larr, Mni X. (tui a<Mm«). 

10.33. MAxa, AuxAvnaa, 23 Rn)^ Strut, Ijiurintim, 
Palkirk. 


1015. UATaiaroH, Joaa, F.R.S.E., 43 Raat CUmnotit 
Straci, EjUnbarsb. 7. 

1015. Moaaitoa. ktcaoo, LakrBalil, Brasar, Lrwia. 
1924. Mna. WnxiAa Brenda, Rrte, Orkney. 

loot. Sam, SAMOKb, MumrlllA, Lanriastoo, near 
Falkirk. 

1031. OagcHAar, Axnnaw, M.A., J.F.((in adiiieai). 
I8S3. Yoaaroa, jAaas, IlulUon, Kiiuwy, Orkney. 
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[Aeeordittg to Me Zeiaw. Me Humhtr U /imttorf to TWBsrir-nTB.] 


1807. 

Sii W. M. Flnrons Pnura, D.C.L.. LL.D., F.B..A., F.R.S., Edwanla FrofsMor ol E^ptology 
in UaiTersitjr College, London. W.C. 1. 


IU08. 

Ifir Anrucm Josx Etajib, U.A., D.C.Lk, Youlbury, n««r Oxford. 

Profeaaor If. IhuomDOMT, Freibarg t. tlxilen, Johan ron WeirthetnuM 4- 


1010. 

5 l.tbV Ootmi., Oofreepondant du MinieMre da rinetmcUnn Pnbliciua. ate., ate.. Lea Andelja, 
Enra, Franco. 

Raa* C&OXAT, Becr^aira Perpetual do I’Academia dot Inaoriptiona at Bollea Lcttrea, Pruletoanr 
an ColUge da Franca, Palata do riiutitnt (3 rue Maxarine), Paria. 


1023. 

&L CAsat n. BRXUtL, O.L.C., Profcaaear an Colley da Franco at h rinatitui da Paiiontologia 
Hunuune, Paria, 5S Amme do la Motto rujiMit, Paria, XV*. 

Pnifen»r FBAnB Cvmovt, 10 Cnrao d'ltalia, Ruma. 

0. F. Uux, C.B., M.A.. LL.D.. F.BJL, Lltt.U.. F.8.A., (iiractor of the Britiah Miuran). London, 
W.C 1. 
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10 Frank OKKAtii SlanoR, U.A., 45 Fern Armuc. Jettnond, NawoMUe-upon-Tjuu*. i 

Mr» Aktkvk Stroks. CaE., Litt.U., LL.D., F.S.X. Ufe-Penow at Gitloa CoUe^tD. Cambridge, mii'l 
Aa*i«lRnl Director ot the British 8 cIi(m 4 it Kome, 35 Via Balbo. Rauw (tty 
A. M. TAUiiKKK. Prnfrmi ur Vnieenltrlet, Hcbingfon. Finland. 

IMG. 

Makcblus Borut, PrufeMur In Uie Miuram National d'Hiatoirr Natundle. and Dtretrior id ibr 

loatitut de I'alAiotulugic Uumaine, 1 rtui Rcn4 t'aahard, boulevard Saint-Marcel, Ibrlx IS*. 4 

FruIrMor Dr philo* A. W. Bioloant, Bevtyrer av UnivendtetrU OldsalmamUof. Tullinlokkm. Oulu. tjj 

Norway. 

1 % l». M. DabTOK. M.X. F.aA.. 12 6ydn«y llacB. Bath. I 

Frofenur Dr Ekxtt FanRictr*. (•ehrimrr Rat, lioetliMtraaMi 44. Pndburg im Brel^gau, tlrrmony. 1 

Sir AkmiTR Kcm, M.D.. D.Kc., LL.D., F.R.CS. (Eng.), F.R-S., Coiwervator ol the Mncruin and 
Hunterian Pmlevour, Royal College ol Sui^roiu of England | Put-Preiideiit uf llie Ituval 
AnthropologicaJ Institate of (Ireat Britain and Ireland, and id tBe Anatomical Sooiely. \ 

Haairr nl the Burluton Browne Form, Downe. Fartibmnugh. KenL ' 

Pi a Faurkki. lliieetor of the Inatitute ul Arrlimoiogy of Bome.Miueo Narjunaie Romano, Rome. 

1927. ] 

Do* Hcmiiuo Au aldk dki. Rio, TurTclasiira, Santander. Sjaln. d 

1931. 

at Mr* M. a CcKKUOTn*. 33 Lcng Street. Devire*. Wiitehne. J 

I rufeaiur Dr RoKanr Zam, Director bel den Staatlichen Miiooen, Haonrar-profeaaor an der ** 1 

UniveraitAl, Am Ltutgaitrn. I etln. C.2. 1 

1937. 

Frolemor Dr pha. Haakom Smetei-IO, Brrseru Miuruma Oldaamling. Brrgrti, Nnrway. | 
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LIST OF THE LADY ASSOCIATES 


or nir 
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NOVEMBER 30, 1934. 


l.tccofiiHj 10 <Ac Litm, Ikt wmhrr it timilrtl fo t wk ’it v riv(.l 


inuu. 

tliM U. A. Mcmat, Ktlwanl* Llbnt;, UnivcrMiy Cnlk>ge, l^dm W.C, L 
2 Mm E. S. AtanTAOii, U.A., pArkiiunrt, Mitltllnbrmidb. 




SOCIETIES, INSriTUTIONS, &c., EXCHAxNGING 

PUHLICATIONS. 


ArchilPT:tural, Anliaoloi>ical, ami HiabKie Socictjr 
of Cheater ami North Walea. 

Belfaat Natural Uiatory aotl I'hikiiophkai Society. 
Uvra Kkaluin NatuialuU* Club. 

Briatol ami Clloutcatenhin Arcbaitivsiail Swiety, 

Buchau FieU Club. 

liuteahin Natural Hiatury Society. 

Caothnaii Arcbmulogical Aaanoiatiou. 

Cambridge Antiiptarian Society. 

Carmartbeiuhire Antiquarian Society. 

Coortauld Inalltote ui Art. 

CnmlwrUml aiul Weatiuorlanil Atilkiuariau ami 
Archaokijekal Society. 

iJcrhyahira Arehaolo^utl and Natural History 
Aaaaciatinn. 

Dumlrieaahlre Natural Biatory ami Anti<]uariaii 
Society. 

Edinburgh ArclutootunI AaMtctateni 
Edinburgh Oobigioal Society. 

Klid» Literary and SdantiOc Siwa-ty. 
lOiiaex Arebaologioal Society. 

Oselie Society of Iiiromcaa. 
lilaa;n>* ArcluBulopcal Society. 

Hampahira Field Cluh and Arobmdogiral Society. 
Hawick Arcluaologkal Bocirty. 

Iliataric Society of l^uu'aahirc and Cheabirr. 
Ill•utate of Archmolofty/ Livcrtimd 
Krill Archanlogical Society. 

Orkney Antiquarian Society, Kirkwall. 

I'urtlMliiru Society ul Natural Sonniev. 

Hoyal Anthnipniugieal Inalitute. 

Itoyal Arohaiological liutitute ol (Iroat Britain 
ami Irdaiul. 

Iloyal Commiadoa on Ancient ami HHtorinal 
Monuments of Scotland. 

Royal Commiiaion on the Ancient and Hislorical 
Mnnumenta and Coiutmotloiu in Walea and 
Monmoutluhlre 
Roral Historical Sooicty. 


Royal Inititute of Britiih Arohiteota, London. 
Ituyal Irish Arm la my. 

Royal N nm ia m atie Society. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Scottish Eedeaiotugioa] Society. 

Shn>[*diiro Arehmologiral Sooiary 
Sooicty for the IVomotion of Roman Stodiea 
Society of Aiitiquariea of Loialuu. 

Society ul Autiqnariea of Ntnroastlo-apuu.Tyno. 
.SoroeraeUluTe Arr.bmulocical ami .Natural llbitiirv 
Society. 

I Stirlhig Natural Hiatury and Archmologifal Soeietr. 
I Surrey Arebaolupoal Socialy. 

Suasca Arrhaailogioal Society. 

Third Spakliiig Club, 

Tboraaby Society. 

Viking Socioty for Northern Reaoarrh. 

WilUbire Arcbaulugioal Society. 

Vorkahira Arrhanlogieal S(a*iety. 


Arcluaulogioai Survey of India. 

Uritiab School at Rome. 

ColomiMi Mnirain, CVylun. 

IVorinria! Minoun. Tomnio, Chnada. 
tt'iyal Utnailiaii Instiiuie, Turonto. 
Uiuvenity Mu cum. Itunmlin. .New Xealand 


I'ViaBtuN SuLiK-nnt, UaimairiBa. 
.MtmBirite, Ac. 

Acaitemle dea Inacriptioua el HeUea Ixtteni. Pari.. 
Acartemic dea .Seknoes d’Clualne, Ktefl. 
Adminiatratiun dea Hoonmenu, Riga. Lettnnie. 
Altenhunugoseltscbafl, Konigaberg. 
Antbropologiacbe Ueaetlsabaft, Viauina. 
Antiquariache Oesellaobaft, ZOrich. 


( 
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Arebtrolii^iciU Imtitutii of the Impcml University 
of Kyoto, Japuiik. 

ArcbAnloguchu Institut dea Deutecben Ketvlirs 
Romiscli-Gennsniacbe KammiasiDD, FrankfUrt 
am Main. 

AasuoiaciA Catalana i{’Antiop<ih>Kia, KtnulugU i 
Frehisthna, Barcelona Universitat, S|iain 
Rosniseh-Henegoviniicbes land'M-Mtneiiiii, Sai« 
ievo. 

Bureau ui Kthnolu^, \Va«fiin;;t<in. 

Chlilumla Uiiireraity. 

Commiaeiono Arcbroloftica (Vimmunale di Roma. 
Contsil Univanity Library. Ithaca, New York. 

Cal. Btkini archwologirk^ datav (Irutitut nrrbMo- 
giqne do I’Elat teberoalovtqiip) Prat-n. lU'- 
pahlika feskewlovrnaki. 

Do|>artnient of Antiqoitiaa tn Palestine, Jenwabtin. 
Ecula d'Anthropolugie «|e Faria. 

Faeulte doa Sciences do Lyon. 

Ki 'Id Mu-seuro of Katural Hhtuiy, Chicago. 

Fo eningen til Nnrako Korthlsmuulesmnrkera 
Be raring. 

Ueaellachaft fflr Natiiicbe Forschangon. Trkr. 
Goteborg ixih BobuaUna FummimiosfOteninKmu 
Gottingen UniTOTsity. 

HUtorisrho uimI Antii|uariirbo GniciUcbalt. itaacl 
llistnriacbrr Wrein f6r Nfcilrraiirhsen. 

Inatitut Archfologiqite Bulgare, Saha. 

Inatitut de Palduntulut;ic Huniaine, Faria 
Junts Para Ampliacidn de Eatudlos—Comiiion de 
Inrestigaciottes Paleontoldgicasy FrebistAncaa, 
Madrid. 

Junta Sujierior do Excevaelooea y Autighedades. 
Madrid. 

Kiel University. 

Kongslige Noiske Videnakahert SeUkab, Trondhjeni. 
luuidFsmuacum XaaaauMrbrr AUertdnicr au Wi*a- 
badeu. 

Lriprig University. 

Muacc jVrchioIngiqno Ersaie Mnjovrski do la Sociilo 
dee Scionros de Vatsurie, Poland. 

Mua^ Guimet, Parra. 

Mua/« National Snkae k ZUrieh. 

Miucum, Bergen. Norway. 

Muacoin of Northern Antiquities, tialu. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague. Cyeeloo 
Slovakia. 

National Mueeum, Zaftreb. Yngoalavia 
Nnediska Mnseet. Stockbolm. 


Norsk Folkoniuseum, (»*lo, Norway. 
Notgemeinschaftder l)rutsclHititViaaenM;tiafr,BerUn. 
Oslo Unirersity, Norway. 

Peabody Muarum, Oarabridge, Mata., U.S.A 
Fi abutoriache Kommiasion der Akadeniie dri 
\VisiM>n»chaften in Wien. 

Keale Aecademis Nanunale dei Uneni. Rome. 
Rijka-Muarum van Uiidheden, Leiden. 
KOmiacb-Ornnaniaebra Central Museum, Mains, tier, 
many. 

Royal Academy of Uiatory ami Antiqitilioa. 
SUicdtholm. 

RuyalSociety ol Nurthem Antiquaries,Co|si)ihigsu. 
Serricio de Inveatigacihn Frchisldriai de Is Ilxeiea. 

Diputaoion Provincial de Valencia. 

Siiiilliaonian Inatitution, Waabington, U.K.A. 

SnrieU Rumana dl Antmpologia. Rome. 

Societd d’Antbropolugie de Faria. 

SociAte doe Aidiquairea de rOnesu 
Soriotd Arcbtologique d'Alcxandnc. 

Soci^tk Arebkolugbiue de ConatantitM', Al^ -a. 
SoeidtA ArrhAolugique du Miill ile la Franw. 

Sucidtii Archdologique de Muut|i«;llier. 

Sui'idtd Arclidologuiue de Muravie. 

Sucidtd Att'bdologique de Namur, 

Socidtd ilea BuIlamUslea, Brn^li. 

Societe des Sciences do Semur (fVo .dfearo). 

Socield Finlatulake d'An bdologic, llelniti'glora. • 
Societd d’liietotre ct d’Aicbdologle de GaisL 
SocidtA Nationalo dcs AitUquaires ilo Frunre. 

Soeidtd IVfbiaturiqnu Franyaiac, Faria. 

Socii'-te FK hiatoi iqtut I'ulanaiae. 

Siiciete Rorair d'Arcbdulogir, Bruxellcv. 

Stailtwrbcs Muacum iiir Vulkeriumlr. Lcipxig. 
Stavanger .Muaeiim, Suvangrr. Norwuy 
University Library, 'I'artu, Ealbunia. 

Uiwala Uuiversity. 

Vcnsiri {Or Nassaiiiacbe Alterlhiiniakumle. Wiis- 
luuleii, 

Vercin von AlirrtbumifTPunloii im Rlieitilat d^*, Bonn. 
Wiener i*ra<<lilBtnriaehr Grerllarhafl. 

PcnioDtcats. 
l.'Anlhrapolnjit, Fnria. 

JlnUetin urrUofogigs* prfoeeM, Wanmsr. 

l.irutniBs. Bturisn. 

Albenamm Club Liiirary. l/>mliMi. 

Baillio'a Irulitntinn. Glasgow. 

Bodleian Library, (Ixfonl. 
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lititkli Mnipum Libimf/. 

Cbethajn’i Library. Mutchralrr. 

Church of ScotiAoii Colki)^ Lil'nrjr, Thp Motmii, 
EilmfHirgh. 

Freo Lihrmry. Kliiiburgti 
Free Library. UrcriiiMti. 

MitcheU Library, QIaignw. 

Xa ti orral I.ibrarT itf So<rtJaiiiL Frixirborgb, 

Xational Library of \Vaie«, Abaryntwyth. 

Ordnance Surrey Utirary, Southampton. 

Pnbtia Kecfirrl Offio Libra rv, Ixaion. 

Royal Ijfatary. WllhUor. 

Royal Scottiah hluieiim library, Rtlinburih. 
ScoUmIi National t'nrtrnit Callcry Ubrarr. 
SeotUab Rrorml Officn. Historical fb-iinrlinefit. 
SIgnrt Library. Utlinbursh 
Trinity CoUego Ubrary, riiibtin, 

Uaircraity Library, Ala^lnm. 


Unironity Library, Canibraljtu 
Dnirenity Librarr. Rdinbutgh. 

Unireraity Library, Otaaguw. 

Unironily Library. St Auln-aa 

Wloria ami Albert Mumrum Library, laNulun. 

LiaaaataN Faamn.a. 

UayMiacfac SUaU-bibliotbek. Munich. Bararta. 
lfi*||tolbA^)ue il’Art et (TArrhtologie. Cliun^iA dc 
Paria 

Natiorwl library. Paria. 

Natiooal Library, Vienna. 

Newberry library, rbinam, O.S..\. 

PrehaaiMbe StaataMMiolbek, IWrb • 

Public library, Hambftrg. 

Rnral library. Copenht^pm. 

Royal lilwary, Stochhulni. 

Bhchaiaohe Lail‘lea.|rjHiothelc Dtralen. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1933-193+ 


ANXiVE«aAKY Meeting, mth Xovember 1033 . 

THOMAS YULE, Vice-rresident. iti the Chair. 

Mr Robert Crofw and Mr Ludovic M'L. Monn were ap{M)inted 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having l>een concluded, the Scrutineers found and declareii 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to lie ns follows:— 

/VesWcat. 

Sir GKimoK Macim».nam>, K.C.B., LLD.. D.Litt., F.B.A. 

P ice-Pmndett t». 

Brigailier-Geneml Sir Rohkbt Gii.MorK, Bart., C.B.. C.V.O., DJS.O. 

The Bon. Lord St Tigrans. 

FBANtiH J. Grant, C.V.O., LL.T>., Loitl Lyon King of Arms. 

VOL. LXVIll. 
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2 pr(k:ekdin(;s of the society, November ao, 1933. 


CoHncillar*. 


w U..\ Representing 
Dai.bympi-e, K.C.V.O. Board of 
John Wahrai k. LL.1). | 

John A. Ixous. [ t ^ P^^^nting 

I theTretutury. 
Sheriff C. H. Brown. K.C. 

John Ru'harimon, W.S. 


C'HARl.KS E. Whitelaw, F.R.l.A.S. 
Barry J. Vounurh. 

Thomas Vm.B. W.S. 

W 11 .UAM K. Dickson, LL.D. 

H. H. Mackknzir. 

Profesfior T. B. Bryce, M.D., F.R.S. 
WII.IXAM A.NOC8, 


Secretaries. 

Doculas P. Maclaoan. W.S. ( W. .Mackay Mackenzie. D.Litt. 

For Foivign Coin'espondettce. 

Prufei<Hor V. GoRtKtN ClilUiK. B.Litt. I Pnifeasor W. M. Cauikr, M..\.. LL.D.. 

I F.B.A. 


Treasurer. 

J. B 0 I.AM JoHN»(»N, C.A. 

Cutyttors of the Miisetim. 

James (H'RiJt, EL.D., W.S. | James S. Richaroson. 

Curator of Coiiui. 

Robert Kkrr. M.A. 

l.ilnyirian. 

AtJCXANDKIt O. L'trRl.B, C.V.O. 


On the rerotnmendntion of the Conncil the following were elected 
CorreMponding Momhers;— 

Ai^xanoer Mann, 22 B«i 5 'd Street, Laiirieston, Falkirk. 

James K. Yorston, Bullion, Rousay, Orkney. 

A Itallot linviiig Ijeeii Uiknn, the following were elected Fellows 
F. W. Bain, M.C., 2# Pulaoe Court, Ijoodon, W.2. 

Tlie^Bon. James M».n« kkiff Bauxjir. O.B.E., 41 Oloucester .S^^uare. Ix>ndon. 

John C. Bi.ArKATER. Jr.. F.R.GA, F.Z.S.(.Scot.), Tlie Chemical Laboratory, 
57« Oallowgate, BridKcton, Glattgow, .S.E. 
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Sheriff Gkoruk Bhow.v, Beretane House, St Oln. Orkney. 

The Rt. Hon. Tuu Coi'KTBSH op Newhaih's, Muenelburgh. 

Rev. John M. Coxnob, D.S.O.. M.A., C.F.rct.. 43 Ormande Avenue, Cathcart, 
Glasgow, 8.4. 

Alkxa.Vdkr Taxcrrd CuRUi, Bi'rbcm, British .Somaliland, via Aden. 

Huuu Feroubon-Watson, Ph.I)., M.D., U.P.H., F.R.F.P.S., 25 Palmerston 
Place, Edinburgh, 12. 

CuARi,E» Ian I'kabeh, M.A.(Oxoii.X of Reolig, Reolig House. Kirkhill, Inver- 
iiesahshire. 

jAMi-Si L. GaUjOway, F.S.M.C^ F.I.Om “Coila,’* CiimiMKk, Aj'rshlre. 

W. J. Gibson, C.B.B., 15 Plewlands Avenue. Edinburgh. 

James Dow Gray, J.P., “Ballochiuylo,” Strathmoi'e Avenue, Dundee, Angus. 
Thomas 8. G. Ualcrow of Uitenluigo. South Africa. 

Sir Robert >V. Uamilto.n, Knt., M.P., F.B.G.8., I«1 Oakwooil Court, London, 
W. 14. 

Alderman Jambs Harrison, M.D.. Hon'artl Street. North Shields, Northum- 
lierlaud. 

W. Ingram, K.C.. lU Great King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

Baron Wii.liam .Mackay, St Andrew’s Club. 2 Whitehall Court, Loudon, W. 1. 
Rev. Akchibaij) Macken/.ik, .M..A.. B.D., .Minister of Ayr Parish. 3h Park 
Circus, Ayr. 

IoNATlL'9 MAfNtll.TY, 81 Wallace Street, Malden, Mass.. U.S.A. 

John .Mason, 22 Glenesk Avenue, Dundee. 

Witj.iAM MiNtRK, M.A.. 83 Old Dumbarton Roail. Glasgow, C.3. 

Mrs 1). B. Murison, 28 Kingsboruugh Ganieus, Ujudhuid RinuI, Glasgow, W.2. 
John Watson Napier, M.l.Chem.K.. Mansheld, Alloa. 

James A. T. Robb, 128 BecchwoiMl Gardens, Ilford, PIssex. 

P'RRGt’s Roberts, Joint To%vn Clerk, Brouklaiiils, Dumbarton. 

J. P'retikrick SturrOCK, Midholme, Perth Rond, Dumlee. 

Geokur Veitch, C.A., 14 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh, 9. 

Ducolam W. Watt, M.A., 39 Gemmell Avenue, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

David Wilnon, A.R.i.A.S., 5 Findlay Grove, Ri^talrig, Pklinburgh, 7. 


The Secretary read the list of .Mcmlmrs deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting:— 


FeUoirtt. 

Major W. A. Baird, lAmnoxluvc, Haddington . 1913 

WiiJJAM George Black. C.B.E., LL.D., Ranioylo, Dowanhlll Gardens, 

Glasgow . 1.S82 

J. T. T. Brow.n, LL.D.. Ashliold, CainbiiBlaiig . 1912 

J. H. Maynb Campbeli., Carbrook, Bonlighem, Italy . . . , 1917 

JoiLS R, W. ClJtRK, Hon. Sheriff-Substitute for Angus, Westliank. 

Arbrraitb . 1913 

J. llKW,tT Craw, 5 MercliLston Ganleiis, Edinburgh . 1911 

W11J.IAM Dot'OLAS, ’29 Inverleith Row, Edinlmrgh . 1910 
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C. A. Dunuip, Director of Municipal and Art Galler>’, 52 Chester 

Koad, Warrliifrtoii, Lanes . 

•Mrs Jkwsik Pa THICK Ki.\di.av, The LoaniuK, Kennowny, Fife , 

Captain The Rev. Joseph R. FKAi«ER. F.R.S.E.. The New Manse. Kinueff. 

Iiiverliervie . 

Gkukuk Gc.vn, F.E.I.S.. ('raiKmerteu, Wick . 

Edwaiid Atkinson Hurnei., UruuKhton House, KirkoiidbriKht . 

Rev. A. M'Neill HorsTON. .M.A.. H.D.. D.l).,The Manse. Auchu^rdemui. 

Curdeiiden. Fife . 

Walter G. Kijiin, F.S.A., 7 Eldon R<ind, London . 

Andrew W. I.tons, 12 Melville Place. EdinbtirKh . 

Colonel J. F. Mackay, C.B.E., W.S.. White House. Cramond Bridge. 

Slidlothiaii . 

Alexander .Marshall Mackenzie. LL.D., R.S.A.. F.R.LB.A.. 173a 

Union Street, Aberdeen . 

John Mackeneik. Dunvegan House. Ihinvegan. Skye . 

Profifwor D. W. UuNTER Marhhau.. M.A.. LL.B.. B.Litt., Department 
of History, University of Manitoba, Winni|)eg, Canada 
W. Mi'irhead Moffat, Morven, 11 Dungoyne Street, Maryhill Park. 

Glasgow . 

John Cl'NNiNtiUAU Montoomkrie, Daintore, Tarlmltoii, Ayrshire 
•I. I.. Moi'nsey, LL.D., .S.. Emeritus Professor of Conveynneing, 
University of Eiliuliurgh. 21 Gleiicairn Crescent, Edinlnirgh . . 

C’HARtJis Moxon. 77 George Street. E/linbiirgh . 

M ALTER Olipha.nt. S.S.C., 19 ClaiT'iidou Crescent, EdinlMirgh . 
Alexander Philip, LL.B., F.R..S.E.. The Mary Acre. Brechin . 

Georor T. Rain\', C.A.. 7 Northumberland Street. Edinbnrgh . 

Rau’H Rutiardso.v. W.S.. 29 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh 
Vernon Hoiif.rtr. F.R.P.S.L.. .Skirinish. Olian. Argyll .... 
Jamem Rfsheli., Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 31 High Street, Linlithgow , 
Rev, l*rofe««or A. II. Savc e, M.A.. LL.D., D.D., Professor of Assyriology, 

O.xford, 8 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh . 

Donald G. SiNirLAin, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, L'.S.A. 

Rev. W. CrMMLSo Skinner. .M.A.. HillUiwn Manse, Mains lAmn. Diimh>e 
Alexander Si'tiikkiand, Rampyartls, Watten. Caithness 
John Thomas Thorp, LL.D., Brunswick House, 51 Princess Road, lA?icester 
Sir Robert Uhukr. Bart., of Norton and Wells, Wells, Hawick 


1932 

1928 


1922 
1910 

1923 

l«r2 

1922 

1910 

1888 

1922 
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The Meeting resolveil to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of these iiienibers. 

/ 

' Tlio Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
aflfairs of the Society:— 


The Council herewith submit to the Fellows of the S<vciety their 
Reptirt for the year ending ilOth Novemivor 1933. 


f 
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Fellotcship. —The total number of Followa on the roll at 80tb 

November 1KI2 was. 

.\t 30th November 1033 the numl>cr was. 10^ 

Ijeiii^ a decrease of.^ 

During the year 58 new Fellows were ad<led to the roll, while 35 died, 
13 resigned, and 16 allowed their mombershii) to lapse. 

.\inoug the names «if Fellows who have die«l during the year the 
Council desire to niake special mention of Major . A. Baird, Dr M . G. 
Black, Dr .1. T. T. Brown, .Mr .1. Hewat Craw, Mr William Douglas, 
and Professor A. H. Sayce. 

Major W. Baird of Lennoxlove, who joined the .Society in 1913 
and act-etl as a Member of Council from 1925 to 1928 and as u \ ice- 
President from 1928 to 1931, was keenly interested in the activities 
of the Society. His energies were, how'ever, more immediately centred 
in the w-ork of the East Ix>thinn Antiquarian Society, of which he 
was President from its incejition. 

W. G. Black, C.B.E., LL.D., F.S,A., J.P., of Ardmay and Arrochar, 
was one of the oldest Fellows, having joined the Society in 1882. He 
was a Member of Council from 1929 to 192:1 On retiring from practice 
as a Writer in Glasgow several years before the War, he devoted his 
attention to literature and archuHdogy. He was regarded as an 
authority on Scottish Church and Parochial Liiw. Two of his works, 
nrr TeitulM * and 77ic Civil and Ecclegiatitical Pariah in Scotland; 
ita Oritjiu and Itcvclopmeni, are well known. He also wrote a treatise 
on Ftdk Mnlicinv, a Chapter in the Hint ary of Culture, which was 
sulisequently translated into Spanish. He was for many years Secretary 
€>f the Glasgow Arehieological Society and subsequently occupied the 
Presidential Chair. He had made a special study of Scottish niercat 
crosses and published a volume on the subject in 1913, having previously, 
with Mrs Black, presented to the Cor|»oration of Glasgow a Mercat 
Cross which was erected ami unveiled in 1930, Under the title of The 
Thhujn ^4round Pa, ho dealt very fully with Glasgow arclueology of 
the past fifty years. 

J. T. T. Brown, LL.D., l>ecame a Fellow in 1912. He was a dis¬ 
tinguished memlmr of the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow and had 
been Clerk of the Pence for the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire for 
many years. Ills health was none too good, and he was therefore unable 
to be often in Edinburgh. But he wju» a lifelong student of early 
Scottish literature, to t he study of which he made more than one very 
valuable contribution. 
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By the lamentei] death of J. Ilewat Craw at a c«»mparatively early 
age, the Society lnu» <yustAined a grievous loss. Although knowu to 
us cbietly as an enthusiastic student of Scottish archa*ology, he was a 
man of wnde interests. As a young nmn he attached himself to the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club and soon became one of its most aiTtive 
and prominent memi)ers. Besides tilling at various times the oflires 
of fcsecretary. Editor, and President, he was a regular contributor to 
the Club's ProcecdinyH, his range of subjects including the arclneology, 
the local history and various branches of the Natural History of his 
native county of Berwickshire. One of the Inst services which he rendered 
to the club was the compilation of a comprehensive index of the whole. 

Joining this Society in 1911, he served ns a Mcmlier of Council 
from 1919 to 19212 and from 1927 to 1929, when he w'as elifctcsl one of 
the Secretaries. While living in Berwickshire his communications to 
our Society were frequent, but after disposing of his farm and coming 
to reside in Edinburgh, he placed his services unreservedly at the 
Society's disposal. In addition to his secretarial duties he undertook 
the su[>ervision of many excavations in different parts of the country, 
on behalf of the Society and of U.M. Office of Works. Sad to say, 
he did not live to complete his most inqtortant work, the excavation 
of the Broch of Aikerness in Orkney, to which he devoted the greater 
part of four summers. Of a mtalest disposition, and conscientious to 
the highest ilegree, he carrifal out everything he undertook in a most 
careful and .scientific fashion. His death leaves a blank in the Society 
that it will be hard to till. 

William Douglas joined the Smdety in 1910. lie devoted much time 
in the later years of his life to the study of charters and hwnl historv, 
and contribnte<l several papers on such subjects to the PiXK-eeilinya’. 
His ** Fast Castle and its Owners" was perhaps the most interiisting, and 
it shed much light on the historj* <if this interesting and romantic 
ruin. Mr Douglas was of a kindly and retiring disjiosition. In early 
life ho was a keen mountaineer and wrote many articles and notes 
on his favourite pastime. 

A tribute Ui the memory and lovable personality of the Rev. Professor 
Sayce, EL.D., D.D., who became a Fellow in 19(« and actc<l as one of 
the Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence since 1904. «ns read at the 
February meeting of the Society and will appear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Proceedinyg. ** 

Proc€edin!fg.~\n advance copy of the Proceedhujg lies upon the table 
The numlwr of papers read l)ef.>rc the Society was twenty-three of 
which sixteen deal with prehistoric and seven with historic subjects 
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The J/iweum.—The numher of aequlHitions by the Mufteiiin during 
the year was ilOl. doiuitions amounting to .'CJO and purchases to 2171 
specimens, the latter figure including 1923 Koniun coins, the hojird 
found in Falkirk. Apart from the coins, the number of Hpecimens 
added to the coUo< tionB must be considered very satisfnct»»ry, espin-ially 
as some of the relics are of outstanding imi>ortance. 

Chief amongst the acqtiisitions is the MonjTnusk Reliquary, one of 
the finest relics of the Columban Church which has come down to us, 
and a beautiful exaiuple of the art of its period. The Rtdiciuary was 
piirchasetl by subscriptions received from friends of the Museum, 
including a most generous contributnui, amounting tti more than half 
the purchase price, from the National Art-Collections t>ind. 

Sir James H. Stewart Lockhart, K.C.H., luis presented the flag 
preserved in the family as having been carried by his juicestors, the 
Stewarts of Ardsheal,*at the Itattle of Culhaien, and has placed «.n 
loan some interesting family relics, including the .Ardshenl charm-stone. 
These f«»rm welcome additions to the Jacobite collections. 

\ carved oiik rondel, one of the so-called Stirling Heads, from the 
palace in Stirling Castle, was bequeathed by the late Ctdoiiel J. F. 
Mackny, C.B.E. very good selection of Solutrean Hint implements 
from the tvT>o station of Solutrt* in France, presentml by Mr Thomas 
Yule, Vice-President, form a valuable contribution to the collecti«ins in 
the Comparative Gallery. The purchase <»f 2«K» Tardenoisinn implements 
from Dryburgh Mains. Berwickshire, and the gifts of 8craiK>rs of white 
quartz from Wardhill, tiuendulo, Shetland, by Mr James S. Kichardson 
ami Mr A. D. Ijuaille, have added to the value of the c<dlectious from 
these sites already in the Museum. 

Additions to the Bnmze Age collections have not been so numerous 
as usual, a Iwnker from Newlantls, Oyne. Aberdeenshire, presented by 
.Mr George Murray. Iwing the only pottery vessel receivetl. It, however, 
is a very tine specimen. Mr Nicol Martin of Glendale. Skye, presented 
two socketed bronze axes found together and two stone «ixes, all 
picked up on his land. A magnificent example of a bronze s|>ear-heHd. 
the finest which has l>een recorded from Scotland for verj- many years, 
found near Ceres. Fife, was purchased. Objects of the Iron Age 
include an armlet and a finger-ring t>f bronze fouml on Cairntable, 
Ayrshire, presented b}’-Mr Archibald Fairlwiirn. and a small penunnular 
brmndi of the same metal, of unusual if not uui(|ue shape, from Eld- 
bottle, East Lothian, presented by Mr Carl Henderson. Further 
donations of Roman p<»ttery found at the Roman forts at Hough 
Cjvstle. Stirlingshire, and Croy Hill. Dumbartonshire, have Ihh-ii made 
by Mr Charles W. Forla-s of Calleudar and by Carron C«.mpnny. An 
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oval Viking liroocii of bronze, found many years ago at O^pisdale, 
Sutherland, wtis purchased. A beautiful Roman glass jug, found near 
Turriff, .Vberdeenshire, was presented by Mrs Duff Duiil>ar of Ackergill. 
Among the relics dating from more recent times, a largo wooden bowl 
with silver mounts, belonging to the Macnubs of Achurn, was purehaaed, 
w hile Mr C. F. W hiteiaw has laid the Museum under a further obliga¬ 
tion by his gift of an early small sword with a Glasgow niaker’s mark 
on it, as well as of two old sets of miniature bagpipes; Mr Victor J. 
Gumming ami Commander How have again presented a number of old 
Scottish silver h|>oous. 

The Ionian coins from Falkirk reached the Museum through the 
Kings and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer. This hoard is of particular 
interest as l>eing the largest yet fouml in .Scotland. 

The Tweedside Physical and Antiquarian Society, having decided to 
close their .Museum and Library at Kelso, offered Ut doimsit on p«?rmn- 
nent loan in the National Museum such objects us the Museum cured 
to choose. .\ considerable number were selected, amongst which were 
included the bronze shield found at Yetholm, a number of bronze axes, 
pottery of the Bronze .\go fouml on the Borders, and the Celtic boll 
from Ednam. 

hjratationa.—Mr Craw loft full reports and plans of the excavations 
at Aikerness Broch up till the time he cctased work, and these will be 
available when the Hnal account of the excavations comes to he written. 
Small grunts were given by the Society Mr Ian G. Lindsay and Mr 
James iC Itichardson to excavate a Bronze Age cairn ut Kalemouth, 
to Mr W. Kirkness and Mr \V. Traill to ex|dore an underground building 
at llownr. Pa[>a Westray, Orkney, au»l to Sir George Macilonald for 
work <in the Bonian forts at Rough Castle and at M'esterwood. 

1 he hihritry. Ihe additions to the Librarj* amounted to 145 by 
donation and 19 by purchase. As usmil, a large number of piiblicati<m8 
by learned societies, etc., were received by way of exchange for our 
Prtaealhifja and by sulwcrii.tioii. More than 40(» volumes have been 
Imuiid with the help of the grant from H.M. Treasury towards the 
binding of IsKiks. 

Hhinil Lectuieahip.—The Rhin.l lectures for 19:« were delivered 
during the end of Octolier and l)eginning of Noveml>or by Mr Eric G. 
Millar, D.Litt., the subject l>eing “English Illumination from a l> 700 to 
the End of the Fifteenth Century." ’Dm Lectureship for 1034 i.as l>een 
accepted by Mr Inn A. Richmond, who will lecture on “Roman Monu¬ 
ments and Roman Im{>erinliHni." 
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Thf Gunning Fellotruhip . — The Gunning Fellowship for 1933 was con¬ 
ferred on Mr A. J. H, Edwards, Assistant Keejier of the Museum, for 
the purpose of visiting museums in Wales and in the west and south 
of England. 

Thr ChalmerH-Jerviae Prize . — The district selected for the CTinlmers- 
Jervise Prize Essay for 1933 was Berwickshire, Two essays were 
received, and the prize was awarded to Mr Robert Kinghom, who wrote 
on "Some Unrecorded Berwickshire Antiquities.” A special prize was 
awarded to Mr T. L. Stirling for an essay on “Tardonoisian Implements 
from Berwickshire." 

ATllOLL, 

Prraitlent. 

Naoumal MfMm or Astiquitoss or SctrrLA.su. 

Ql'sks Stmkkt, EDi!4Bcnan. 


The Report w’as adopted on the motion of Dr James Curie, seconded 
by Mr W. T. Ketchen. 

Mr J. Bolani Johnson. Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society's funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of the Cluiirman, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr .lohnson. 
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Monday, IDA December 1U33. 

Sir GEORGE MACDONALD. K.C.B.. LL.D., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

Before pn>ceediug with the urdiiuiry huHinewi of the meeting Sir 
George Mncdunald tendered hiu thunks to the Fellows for electing him 
President of the Society. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

Thomas Ptt.KiNaTu.s Brass, Murtimer Ixslge, Murtiuier, Berkshire. 

Miss J. E1.IZABRTH Gm.nsMiTH. .M. A. (Hons.). H West Holmes Gartlens. Mn.ssel> 
buTKh. 

P. A. Lettl’H, Assoc.M.Iust.C.K.. 4 Silverwells Crescent, Botliwell, I^uiark- 
flliire. 

Ian M'Hakdy, l>in!ctor of Education. Caithness. Randolph Flaw, Wick. 
HEt.TOR MAt’PHERSo.v, W)-S8 IHOth Street, HoIUh, Ising Island, New York, U.S.A. 
Major J. Kouehtsok Reid, M.U., (iatesgartb, Newby, Scarborough. 

James Tait, 131 E. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

The following donations to the Museum were intiniated. and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By Sir James H. Stewart Lotkhart, K.C.M.G., fi Cresswell 

Gardens, South Kensington, lAuidon, S.W,5. 

Banner of the Stewarts of Ardsheal, preserved in the family as 
having lieen carrioii at Culluden. It is formed of silk, originally blue 
hut n«»w hlearhe*! white, bearing a yellow saltire; it measures 0 feet 
in length by 5 feet in height. 

(2) By Rev. Ai.an IIenoer.*»on, C'ongrogatiounl Manse, Walls, Shet¬ 

land. 

Button Mould, formed of an irregularly shaped stone, measuring 
3|| inches by 2J inches by 1|^ inch, one side being broken oflF. On one face 
is a nwtrix for a button and part i»f another mould of rectangular 
shape. There is n perforation at the narrow end. Found at Stapness, 
WnlU, Shetland. 

(3) By J. Tennant Gordon, O.B.E., F.S.A.Srot. 

Quill Cutter of Ivory. 
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(4) By J. Hkwat Ckaw, Serrotary. 

Bead of translucent blue Glass, measuring inch in diameter and 
^ inch in thickness, found in a kitchen-midden at the fort at Siccar 
Point, Cockburnspatb, Berwickshire. 

(5) By WiLUAM Stirling of Keir, Dunblane. 

Denarius of Titus, found on the Dumbartonshire side of Park Burn, 
immediately south of the Roman Wall. 

(fi) By Archibalp Faikbairn, F.S..\.Scot. 

Penannular Armlet of Bronze, measuring 24 inches and 2 inches in 
cross diameters. It is formed of a thin flat strip of metal. inch 
broad, decorated with two cord patterns in the centre. The terminals, 
which are flat and slightly rounded, seem to have l>een notched round 
the edge hut are worn flat. Bronze Ring with a break in it, Ij inch 
in diameter. These wore found together under a boulder on the eastern 
margin of the east cairn on Uairntable, Ayrshire (liM4 feet). 

(7) Anony.moi:s. 

Wo<Hlen Vessel, of cylindrical shape, imperfect on one side, cut out 
of the s<did, measuring 54 inches in height and 54 inches in iliameter, 
with a lug on one side at the lip, perforated vertically. Found in 1818 
in clay near a well said to have lieen used by monks at Pyotliall, 
Carlops, Peeblesshire. 

(8) By .1. Catiicart Whitk. 25 Glencaim Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Thirty-six Communion Tokens. 

(0) By Professor V’’. Gordon Childe, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scol. 

Cylindrical piece of Cetacean Bone, measuring inch long and 
§ inch in diameter, notched into three sections, in course of being made 
into bends, fnnu Skara Brae, Orkney. 

Whorl of red Sandstone with hour-glass perforation, measuring 
1]S inch in <iiaineter and 4 thii'kness; Borer and hollow 

Scraper combined, of grey Hint, measuring 14 inch by 1 inch, and n 
I’erforatoil .Stone, nearly circular, measuring 44 inches in diameter, 
from the vitrified fort of Finavon, Angus. 

(10) By George BEVERiDciE of Vallay. 

Object made frf»m the leg bone of ox, shaped like a shoehorn, 
measuring 5,*, inches long, from the Old Cattlefold, Vallay, North Uist, 
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(11) By the Abbr Bbetii., Hon. F.S.A.Seot 

Three eolithtt of Flint. 3|i inches by inches, inches hy 22 inches, and 
3 inches by 1,% inch, found at the base of the Red Crag in ^st Anglia. 

(12) By Rev. John Stirtox, M.V'.O., D.D., F.S.A^Scot, 

Silver Luckenl>ooth Brootdi, of crowned heart type, measuring If} inch 
in height, with the maker's mark C J for Charles Jamieson, Inverness, 
and scratched initials M.I.^ on the back. 

(13) By Master Ai.kxaxbeb N, G. MrxHo, Newtown St Boswells. 

Calcined Flint Scraper, of Tardeuoisian type, from Drybiirgh Mains, 

Berwickshire. 

(14) By Walter Finlay, W.S., 77 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

Iron Key found on the side of Linlithgow Iak'Ii. 

(15) By Mrs Bennkt Clark, Darby's House, Cain(Mlen, Gloucester¬ 

shire. 

Four leiithor Pocket Ink-lxittlcs and Penholders, combined, made by 
Tbouias Clark, Burgess in Edinburgh, great-great-great-grandfnther of 
the donor's husband, his stamp being impressed in the inside of the first 
three. Two of the objects are in their original paper wrappers. (1) In 
w'rapper marked in pencil “Waved," measuring 4} inches in length, (2) in 
wrapper, measuring inches in length, (3) measuring 5} inches in length, 
(4) measuring 7f inches in length. 

( 16 ) By Carl Hexi>er>on, North Berwick. 

Small penannuhir wire ring Brmwh of Bronze, with terminals form¬ 
ing two circular loops at right angles to the plane of the ring, half of 
the pin remaining, measuring i inch in diameter, found at Eldbottle, 
East Lothian, where a bronze needle was found. 

(17) By J. H. Steves, Engineers' Department. Edinburgh Corpora¬ 

tion. 

Iron Nail with a largo square head, and thirteen Horse-shoes, found 
while a drain was being dug in the grounds of the Inch, near Cameron 
Toll. Edinburgh. 

(18) By JoH.s Fraser. Corres|Minding Member. 

Part of a Roofing Flag, measuring 7^ inches by 3J inches by yV inch, 
from the Earl's Palace. Binsay, Orkney; Knife of yellow Flint, measuring 
2\ inches by inch, found near the Broch of Nettletar, Harray, Orkney. 
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(19) By W. T. MriH, Corresponding Member. 

SuufT-mulI made of an ox horn, with copper hingetl lid, from Orkney. 

Perforated Stone, measuring 1} inch by H inch by J inch, found on the 
coast at Birsay, Orkney. 

(30) By the Countess V. Baili.ct ue LATom, F.S.A.Scot. 

Horn Spoon from Dunvegan, Skye. 

(21) By G. V. Wilson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Scrapers of grey and white Flint, measuring inch by inch 
and inch by | inch, from Skara Brae, Orkney. 

(22) By James S. Richakuson, F,S.A.Scot. 

Wax Seals of the Chapter of the Cathedral of Boss, at Rosemarkie, 
Ross-shire; of Marischal College, Aberdeen; and of Mr Robert 
Williamson. 

Handle mmlo from leg bone of ox, measuring 2,', inches long, found in 
a sandy area wjuth of Aikernoss Broch, Orkney. 

Twelve Scrapers of white Quartz varying from J inch by {j inch to 
Iji^ inch by IJ inch in cross diameters, and four flat Slate Implements, 
measuring 9| inches by inches, 8| inches by 2J inches, 0^ inches by 3| 
inches, and inches by 2j| inches; found by the donor on Ward Hill, 
Qucndale, near Sumburgh, Shetland. 

(23) By J. Bolam John.son, F.S,A.Scot. 

Perforated leaden Tag with the Hgure 5 stamped upon it, found above 
the quarry on Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 

(24) By F. C. Mkaiw, F.R.l.B..\., M.T.P.l., 3 Forres Street, Edinburgh. 

Seven lead Bullets, lead Pellets, and part of a Cartridge case, found on 

-\rthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, above St Anthony’s Chapel. 

(25) By John Bibnie, New Mill, through Geohok Milne, F.S.A.Scot. 

Three Arrow-heads of yellow Flint (1 and 2) barbed and stemmed, 
mea.suring 1 inch by | inch, and J inch by VV inch ; (3) leaf-shaped, IJ inch 
by inch, found on New Mill, Rathen, Aberdeenshire. 

(30) Bv J.VMES Spence, Queena, through W. T. Mcir, Corresponding 
Meinlier. 

WheUtone, perforatotl at one end. measuring 2J inches by /, inch by 

inch, and three worked Flints from Queena, Birsay, Orkney. 
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(27) By JouN Baikie, Upper Big^ing, through \V. T. Muir, 

Corresponding Member. 

Rudely ninde wooden Tumbler, measuring SJ inches high, from Upper 
Digging, Kendall, Orkney. 

(28) By CUAHLKS E. W HiTEiJtw, F.R.I.A.S., F.S.Ai>oot. 

Small Sword with Brass hilt and blade of diamond section, signed 
DEO SOLINGEN, in original sheath, made in Glasgow aliout 17W>. 
Length 35 j inches ; blade 29| inches by | inch. This sword, along with 
one with a silver hilt of Glasgow make (LA lOI), formerly presented by 
the donor, belonged to the family of Scott of Blantyre Ferme, Blantyre. 
This specimen was for everyday use and the silver hilted one for dress 
occasions. 

Set of miniature Highland Bagpipes, with three drones made of 
cherry wood with bone and horn mounts. The chanter is of rosewood 
and is iiiscritied “W.H.S. 1831.” From Perth. 

Sot of miniature “ Luiou or liellows Bagpipes, with three drones and 
chanter of rosewood mounted with ivory and signed NAUGHTAN 
ABD. John Naughtan “Turner and Musical Instrument Maker" ap{iears 
in the first Aberdeen Directory of 1834. He died in 1842. 

(29) By Captain R. W. L. Fei.i,owes. Inistrynich, DalmaJly, Argyll. 

Leather Shoe, found 3 feet under the surface on the bank of the 
Teatle Burn, near the new bridge on the Dalmnlly Claddich road. Argyll. 

(30) By A. D. Lacailxjs, F.S.A.Scot., the finder. 

Levallols End Scraper of Flint on a drc.ssed Hake (early Mousterian), 
and Clactouian dressed Hake and struck flake of Flint (Chelles-Acheiil), 
from West Drayton, Middlesex. 

Clactoniau struck flake of Hint from Bamfiold, Swanscombe, Kent. 

Eight Scrapers, measuring IJ incli by 1,', inch, 1| inch by inch, 
IJ inch by inch, | inch by H inch. IJ inch by 1 inch, n inch by 
I inch, l,V inch by } inch, and 1 inch by }} inch; Side Scraper, 
monsuring 1,V inch by 1^*, inch; three Worked Flakes, measuring 1,", inch 
by fj inch, 1,V inch by inch, and inch by {J inch, and a struck 
Flake, measuring I,*, inch by I,*, inch, of white Quartz, found on Ward 
Hill, Queudale. Shetland. (See Pntceeilinga, vol. Ixvii. p. ‘127.f 

(31) By L.vuaHi.AN Niue, Auchinlea, Greenend, Lilierton. Edinburgh. 

Steel Bullet Mould, measuring 7i inches in length. 
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(32) By Eric Riruiy, F.S.A.Scot. 

Corro«led iimsa of iron Chain Mail from a room in the Headijuarteni 
Building in the Koman Fort at Chesterholm. Northuinl>erland—Vindo- 
landu, probable date 196-22<> A.t>. 

(33) By H. E. KnJJiuDE-.IoNE8, F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Axe, measuring 5^ inches by 2| inches by I/* inch, found at 
Pond Croft. Kuig. Aberdeenshire. 

CM) By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert E. Maxwki.i., Bart.. K.T., 
D.C.L.. LI..D.. F.B.8.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Siuall Bronze Mount, measuring J inch in length, in the form of a 
hollow hemisphere in the centre, with a small hollow projetttion on 
both sides, the stump of a pin remaining in each side, from Glonluce 
Sands. Wigtownshire. 

(3.1) By Alb.'CANDER Man.n. 22 Boyd Street. Lnurieston, Falkirk. 

Six Henching Balls of Stone, larying from 1^ inch to 2^ inches in 
diameter, found while remaking the Falkirk-Slnmannan road, and a 
linoly made specimen, inches in diameter, made and used by a miner, 
JanitM Adam. Blackbracs. Stirlingshire. 

(38) By Commander (». E. P. How, FJ!>.A.Scot, 

Silver Tea-spoon, mark J.W., for James Welch, Edinburgh, c. 1760, 

(37) By E. J. Sumner, Tlie Grammar School, Burnley, Lancashire. 
Worked Flint (Borer ?), prolmbly of Azilian or earlier date, found 

on the calge «>f a bay amongst the shingle to the east of Dnnstaffnage 
Castle. Argj-11. 

(38) By the Missiw Rouehtson, 10 Wetherby Place, Lond«)n, S.W.7. 
Gold Betrothal Ring, the lump terminating in a pair of hands 

Hiip|>orting a bezel nmuntod with four pearls, with a seed iiearl lietween 
each and a small emerald in the centre, eighteenth century. Presented 
as a memorial of the Roliertsons of Kiiideach, Ross-shire. 

(39) By .Mr Bairn^)N, Wiltrow, Dunrossness, Shetland. 

Fragment of a thin plate of Bn»nze, patched and rivetetl. from Ward 

Hill, Qiiemlale, Shetland. 

(10) By J. M. Corrik. F.S.A.Scot, 

Ovoid Stone Implement with a largo oval perforation and two 
notches at one end. measuring lOJ inches long and 5J inches broad, and 
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au oval pointed Stone Implement of rounded section, pitted towards 
the pointed end which is abraded like a hammor-Mtono, and encircled 
by two pitted tjrooves round the other end, which is imperfect, 
measuring 6J inches in length and 23 inches in greatest diameter, from 
Lngistae. Unst, Shetland. 


(41) By ThoM-VS S1.ATKI:. Cutts, Scalloway, Shetland. 

Half of a hoe-like Stone Implement, the top straight and lower side 
curved, with a large transverse perforation in the centre towards the 
top, m^suring 6 inches in depth and originally about lOi inches in 
width, from Trondra, Shetland. 


(42) By WiujAN Buook, F.S.A.Scot. 

Watch in PinchlMJck case, with centre seconds hand, made by 
Thomas Morgan. Edinburgh. 1707-1801. 


Silver Watch with repairers’ paper labels inside, bearing the names 
of William Rutherford. Hawick (3). Tlios. Graham. Hawick (1), .lames 
Peebles, Selkirk (1), John Paxton. Kelso (2), Rule. Kelso (1). 


(43) By W^Ar.TEB G. Gra.\t, of Trumlaud. RS.AJieot. 

of Scots Fir, (1) measuring 23 inches in height and 
9i inches in breadth, with 1622 R.B.. I.S. (in monogram) in relief; and 
(-) moasunng 221 inches in height and UJ inches in breadth with 
1<98 A.M. I.M. rudely incised; from Westness Church (now in ’ruins) 
Rousay, Orkney. 


(44) By M. TBMriJJTO.v, 79 Hanover Street, Stranraer. 

Fragment of the rim of a Neolithic Pottery Vessel with double 
circular impressions, found by the donor on Glonluce Sands. 

(4o) By Mrs A. W^ Dunn. 4 Lionel .Mansions, Brooke Green, Ixmdon. 
B^ys Christening Cap, which belonged to the donor’s grand-aunt, 
Pmia"****® ® grandmother, Mrs Fairweathor, Brechin. 


(40) By Rev. James M. Patullo, Minister of Morham. 

Seven Gl^s ^nds of twisted tubular shape, three of clear glass 
measuring tJ «nch, { inch, and 1 inch long, one of darkish blue colour 
manuring I inch long, and three of bliieish-green colour, measuring 

Kirkyard of Morham. fei^t 
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(47) By Dr Philip Nelson, F.S.AJSoot, 

Wax impression of a brnss Seal of James IlunitlU>n, Duke of 
Chntolhorault, Earl of Arran, in the poHsesaioii of the donor—quarterly 
first and fourth, three cin(|uefuils fur Uainiltou: second and third, a 
(ralley without sails for Arrau: the shield surroundetl by the collar 
and liadge of St Michael, above the shield a ducal coronet, round the 
edge t S: lACOBI • HAILTON: DUX • CASTUI • HERALDI; COMES; 
ARANIE. 

(48) By the Hon. Mrs Uenuy Littlicton, 10 Wilton Place, 

London, 8.W. 

I’iece of the Cloth of Gold which covered the lead shell which con¬ 
tained the body of King Robert tlie Bruce in Dunfomiline .\bl>ey. 

(41>) By the Hon. Sir Hkw H. 1)ai.hv.mplk, K.C.V.O., F.S.Aiicot. 

Silver Medal commeiuorating the marriage of (-'liarlos I. and 
Henrietta Maria, 1025. Yariotj* showing the King with a collar instead 
of a ruff. 

(50) By R. W. N. Evans, 0 North Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 

Old WiKxlen Boot-jack, hinged in the centre. 

(51) By Mrs R. R. Coskns, 17 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Large Diamond Jubilee Medal, in Silver, of Queen Victoria, 18J7-U7. 

I^arge Coronation Medal in Bronxt*, and small one in Silver of 
King Edwanl and Queen Alexandra, 11)02. 

Queen Victoria 3d., with the Lord's Prayer engraved on the back. 

(52) By Master Dri{RK'K Tcrnbitli., ISO Ferry Road. Edinburgh. 

Small Croggan of reil clay, rim slightly imperfect, measuring 3{ 

inches in height, 2} inches in diameter at mouth, 2} inches at neck, 3|I 
inches at bulge, and 2^ inches at base, found at Iona more than sixty 
years Ago. This croggan is much older than the others in the Museum. 

(.5.3) By Miss Mason Inolis, formerly of Tlie Manse, Auchterhouse 
parish, Angus, now of 7 Eglinton Crt>scent, Edinburgh. 

Exciseman's Searcher—a roughly made sword-stick, 32J inches long, 
with an iron blade, 26^ inches long, for probing while searching for 
contraband gooils; ub«k1 on the borders of Angus and Perthshire. 
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(54) By Miss E. I). Dknm.son, 1 Panmure Place, Edinburgh. 

Three Valentines shnpeil like pairs f>f ladies' gloves, 4^ inches long, 

inch broad, one pink and two cream coloured, inside one of the 
latter is an oval lal>el with the word “ Ho|>e,'' and in the other a similar 
lal>el with the word ** AfTection”; Ornament consisting of a bouquet of 
Mow'ers made of human hair, inserted in a straw basket, the hair 
being that of relatives of the donor; Pair of armlets of human hair 
with brass mounts; Silver Medal of the Viewforth Golf Club, obt\ a 
pair of golf clubs and four balls, applied, and the inscription VIEW* 
FORTH GOLF CLUB 1S81. rev. the inscription PRESENTED BY/ 
CAITAIN MACDONALD FOR BE.ST HANDICAP AGGREGATE 
SCORE OF SEASON 1881,WON BY/ALEXR. DENNISON. faUier of 
the donor; I.jirge Bronze .Medal of the GLASGOW INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, lS6.'>-ttl5; I.enther Tawse used in a Berwickshire school 
mure than sixty years ago. 

(5a) By Mrs Dukk-Di’XUAR of .Ackcrgill, F.S.A.Scot. 

Roman Jug of olive greeu Glass measuring inches in height, 
found in a sandy hillock along with a large number of amber (?) 
beads, at Brackenbraos, Turriff, .Alierdeenshiro, about 1857. Date 
middle or se<'ond half of seccind century a.d. (See Proctedimfa, vtd. 
Ixiv. p. 147, and vol. Ixvi. p. :I89, also subsetiuent communication by 
W. Thorpe.) 

(5(1) By be((uest from the late Lt.-Colonel J. F. Mackav, F.S.A.Scot. 

Rondel of Carved Oak from the ceiling of the great hall in the Palace 
in .Stirling Castle, measuring inches in diameter. Within a raised 
border, showing foliaceous designs on the «>uter margin and a double 
plaited ribbon on the inner, is a boy shown full face, running towards 
the right and bolding in his uplifted hands a ribbon which turns round 
his liiiilis and body and ends in two tassels. 

The following objects were acquired through The King’s and I/ord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer:— 

Hoard of 11(23 Roman Denarii, found in making a new street 
between Bell's Meadow and ('allendar Riggs, Falkirk, on t(th August 
7 feet under the surface. Clay Pot of red ware in which the 
coins were found, measuring inches in height. 4J inches in diameter 
at the mouth, 38 inches at the neck, 8 inches at the bulge, and 3 inches 
at the base, encircled by three incisetl lines at the top of the shoulder. 
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and fragments of a Wimllen Fabric Htuck in the mouth of the vessel. 
(See BulMequent communication by Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., 
President.) 

The following purchases for the Museum were intimated:— 

Half of a finely polished Stone Axe-hammer (butt end), found at 
Skooan, Georth, Evie, Orkney. 

Highland Brass Brooch, pin complete, omomented 
on the face by engraved foliaceous designs, measuring 
23 inches in diameter, found in digging foundations 
for a house at Selscraiggto Lo<lge, Kildonan, Suther¬ 
land, about 1012 or 101.3. 

The Monymusk Roli«juary, believed to bo the 
Brecl>enn(M'h of Columbn, bought by subscriptions 
received from friends of the Museum in Scotland, 
and by a contribution of mure than half of the 
purchase price given by the National Art Collei'tious 
Fund. (See sul>seqnent communication by F, C. Eeles, 

F.S.A.Scol.) 

Bronze Spear-head with a pronounced angnlar 
midrib running from the point to the base of the 
blailo where it meets the round socket (fig. 1). On 
each side of the midrib is a raised moulding or rib, 
which is carrieil alongside the socket for J inch 
below the wing of the blade. Tlioru are no loops 
at the base of the wings, and the socket shows two 
pin-holes in the plane of the blade. The s|>ear-head 
measures 14{3 inches in length, the blade being 
I2| inches long and the socket inches. It is 
2} inches in breadth across the widest part near 
the Imse. The socket is IjV inch in external dia¬ 
meter at the mouth, and extends inside the midrib 
to within 2 inches of the point. Found at a depth 
of about 3 feet from the surface, between two large 
boulders, while tirring the surface of the rock at 
Gathercauld (Quarry, near Cores, Fife. 

('ollection of Tardenoisian Implements from Moukaford Field, Dry- 
burgh Mains, Berwickshire, consisting of four crescentic implements, 
seven triangles, one trapezium, nine trapezoidal implements, four 
obliquely |K>intoiI implements, a curved blade dressed on one edge, 
thirteen needlelike implements, nine battered backs (d don uIhiHu), 
nine (Miinted and eleven chipped implements, six notched implements 


Kill. 1. HmitM Spear- 
head from Uather- 
eanld Quarry, Ores, 
Fife. 


t 
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(encorheg), one borer, thirty-6re scrapers, and a number of cores or 
nuclei and worked Hakes of ^^reen and brown chert, quartz, chniceiiouy, 
Hint, brown jasper, and stone, and a suiali Sink-stone formed of a flat 
water-worn pebble, notched on opposite sides. 

Stone Axe. of oval section, tapering to a small hutt, measuring 13 
inches in length, found at Browlaud, Bridge of Walb, Shetland. 

Oval Viking Brooch. Bronze, the top slightly crushed in on one side, 
measuring inches by inches; the lower shell, which is gilded on the 
top, is decorateil with oblong panels of interlaced designs on the Hange; 
the up|>er shell, which is im|>erfect, is pierced and has nine applied hollow 
Imsses, also picrce<l. The remains of thin silver plaits of Trinchinopoly 
work remain in the hollow grooves between the bosses, and their lacing 
through the lower shell is seen on the under side. Remains of the iron 
pin survive at the hinge-plate, and the catch-plate is intact. The im¬ 
print of a fabric appears on the under side of the luw'er shell. Found 
at Ospistlale, Sutherland. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voteil to the Donors: — 

(1) By H.M. Govf.rnmkxt. 

Journal of the Commisstoiiera for Trade and Plantations. January 
1754 to December 1758. London, lit'CC 

Acts of the Privj' Council of England. 1023-1025. London, ItKtJ. 

Calendar of Treiwury Besiks. April lOUO to March Hil)0-7, Vol. xi.; 
April-September H197, VoL xii.; and August 1099-Septonibor 17IK), Vol. xv. 
London, 1933. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts ami Other Objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office. London, 1933. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. xiii. 

Calendar of State Papers, Venetian. Vol. xxxiv., 1004-1000. London, 

19.3:1. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial. 1719-1720-1721. London, IIKW, 

Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries. First Report. 
London, 1933. 

(2) By Dr Siguud Gkirq, Oslo, the Author. 

Middelaldcrsko Byfuud fra Bergen og Oslo. Oslo, IQfCl. 

(3) By The Counch. i>f the Royal ScxyrrisH Academy. 

One Hundred and Fifth .\nnunl Report. Eilinburgh, 19:12. 
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(4) By La Funuation Sisoer-Pougnac ColxJige de Franck, Placn 
M/ircolliu-Bortlielot, Paris. 

Les Peiiitures Riipestres Schcmati«iues tie la Ptiuinaule IWritiue par 
TAbbe Henri Breiiil. H.—Bassin du Guadiana. Lagiiy, 19ICI 

(6) By Sir Gkokoe MAriK>NALD. K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Jani Gruteri Corpu-s Inscriptionum ex Regensione et cum .Aiiuola- 
tionibus Joannis Georgii Grae%'’ii. Amstelaodami, 170<, Toni i., Tom ii. 

Summary of the Verulaniium Excavations, 1U:I2. By Dr and Mrs 
R. E. M. Wheeler. ^R«printed from the St Albans and Hertfordshire 
Architectural and .\rchaH>logical Society’s TnmmcHoua, IlKli) 

Romisch-Oormanisrhe Komniissiun ties Deiitscheu Arcbaologischeii 
Institute zii Frankfurt-a.M.—Romisch-Gerroanische Forschungon. Band 
6 -l)er Romische Gutshof Koln-Mungersdorf. Berlin iind I^iipzig, H£«, 
und Heft 5. Materialion zur Romisch-Germanischen Kcrnmik.—August 
Oxd —Arretinische Reliefgefiisso von Rhein. Frankfurt-a.M., 11K13. 

(6) By The North op Enoi..vnu Excavation Committee. 

Fourth Report for the Years 1931-1932. 

(7) By Instituttet for Samment-tonende Kcltchfoiwkning, Oslo. 

Serie B: Skrifter xxi. Arktisko Helleristninger i Nord-Norge av 

Gutorm Gjessing. Oslo, 1932. 

(8) By John Donald, FJ5.Ai^ot.. the Author. 

Post Parliamentary Elections in Greenock. Greenock, ItfU. 

(0) By R. Mgruoch Lawrancf., F.S.A..Scot., the Autht»r. 

James Milne of Blairton and The Guestrow Armorial Sttmes, Aber¬ 
deen, 1933. 

The Skene Mansion anti some of its Occupants, .\berdeen, 1933. 

Music tif the North-East. BanfY, 193^1. 

(10) .'VNONYMors—through Messrs Constable & Co., 19-12 Orange 

Street, London. W.C. 2, the Publishers. 

The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 1787-1807, 1808 1811, 1811-1814, 1815- 
1817. 

(11) By Dr John Lindsav, M.A., c'o Messrs Lindsay & Co., Ltd., 

17 Blackfriars Street, Edinburgh. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, No. 14. Vol. iv., 1933, 
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(12) By Mrs M. E. Cunxington, Hon. F.S.i\.4Scot., the Authoress. 

An Introduction to the .^rchceology of Wiltshire from the Earliest 

Times to Pagan Saxons, with Chapters on Stonehenge, Woodhenge, 
Avebury, Sidbury Hill. Barrows, Earthworks, etc. Devizes, 1933. 

(13) By C. 0*0. Pir.KiXGTON Jackson, Sculptor, 12 Cliurch Lane, 

Edinburgh. 

The Statuettes from the Scottish Naval and Military Museum, Edin¬ 
burgh Castle. 

(14) By John MAt'GREGUU, W.S.,3 Coates Cres< ent, Edinburgh, the 

Author. 

Roll of Tenants on the Menzies Estate in 1682, with their Arms. 

(15) By The Secretary, Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii.. Nos. 35, 36. 

(16) By The Manx Mcsecm and Ancient Moncments Trustees. 
Twenty-eighth .Annual Report. .Adopted 13th .April 1933. 

(17) By The Curator ok the Russeix-Cotes .Art Gallery and 

Museum, Bournemouth. 

Bulletin. Vol. xii.. Nos. 2 and 3. 

(18) By Miss J. C. C. Macoonalo. of Ballintiiim, F.S.A.Scot. 

National Art Collftctions Fund. Twonty-nintli Annual Report, 1932. 
London, 1933. 

(19) By Rev. John Stirton, M.V.O., D.D., FiS.AJScot., the Author. 
The Spanish Match. Lord Cottington's Manuscript. Forfar, 1933. 

(30) By G. T. Clindening, Adelaide, the Author. 

The House of Glendonwyn. Parts ii., iii., vi., vii. 

(21) By Rev. Archibald Mackenzii; B.D..36 Park Circus. Ayr. the 
.Author. 

William .Adair and his Kirk, The Auld Kirk of Ayr, 1639-1684. Ayr, 


(22) By The Director, The Royal Scottish Museum. Edinburgh. 
Report for the Year 19:12. Edinburgh. 193.3. 
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(23) By Mihs Sti.via W. Mukiiay. the Autlmress, 

David Murray; A Bibliographical Memoir. DunilMirton, 

(^1) By Austair N. Taylek, B. A., F.S.A.Scot.. and Miss Henrietta 
Tayi.EK, the Authors. 

The Ogilvies of Boyne. .\bcr«leon, IWXl. 

(25) By The Society for the Protection of Ancient Bcii.oinos. 
Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Committee. June BW3. London. 

ltK«. 

(26) By The Trustees of the British Museum. 

Catalogue of the Greek. Etruscan, and Roman Paintings and Mosaics 
in the British Museum. By R. P. Hinks. London, 1933. 

A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks. From Giro. <00 ac. to 
A.D. 270, based on the work of Barclay V. Hoad. London. IWK. 

Photographs of Casts of Persian Sculptures of the Achmnienid Period, 
niostlv from Perscpolis. Twelve Plates. London, lU.'Ci. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Great Britain. By F. N. Pryce, M..\., 
F.S.A. Li>ndon, lU:i2. 

(27) By La SiMT^Tii Pbovinciai.e de.s Arts et i>es SciKNCEa 

dTTtbfxht. 

Ijsland Oud eii Nieuw. By Dr A. G. Van Hamel. Zutphon, 193:1. 

(28) By J. Fraser, Corresponding Memlier. 

The Esoteric Studies of Roliert Leighton, D.D. Selkirk. 1918. 

(29) By Charles Stewart, M.A., Glenlmrdie, Ballnter. 

Ballater in Royal Deeside: Official Guide. 

(30) By W. Percival Westeix, F.S.A.Scot., Joint Author. 
Romano-British Baldock. By the Donor and Erik S. Applebaum. 

Reprint from The Journal of the Brifieh Archtvoloijical Atmoriation. 

(31) By E. Neil Baynes, F-S.A,, the .Author. 

A Stone Axe-hammer of North American Type. Reprint from 
Anglesey .Antiquarian Society Transactiona. 19:«. 

(32) By Mrs O’Mai.ley, FiJ.A.Scot. 

Catalogue of Rubbings by the late L«wd A. Campl)ell, (Typewritten.) 
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(33) By M. L'Auut^ Breuil., Hon. F.S..\.Scot., the Author. 

Les Industries n Eelats du Paleolithique .\ncien. I.— I^e Clartonien. 
From Prfhititoire, Tome L, Fosc. ii. 

CEuf d'.\utruche GraxY* ot Feint et autres Trnux'nilles PnleidithiqueH 
du Territoire des Ouled Ujellal (Saliara Septentrional). By the Donor 
and Dr C'lergeau. From L'A itthrofxtluyie, T. xli., 1931. 

Le PnltHxlithique Aneien eii Europe Orridentale et sa Chronologic. 
Frf)rr» fluHctiu de la Soci^ft^ Prehistonque Frain'ttiHf, No. 12, 1932. Lc 
Mans. 1932. 

(34) By B. G. Coi.LiSGWotJi>, M.-4., F.S.A.S<M)t., the .Xuthor. 

Prehistoric Settlements near Crosby, Rnvonsxvorth, and An Intro¬ 
duction to the Prehistory of Cuml>erland. Westmorland, and I^ncashire 
north of the Sands. Reprints from the Cumimriand and Westmorland 
Antiqiinriari Society’s Tramtactimta. V»)l. xxxiii.. New Scries. Kendal. 
I9:J3. 


i'.io) By Professor Dr Eun.ht FABiiicnrs, lion. F.S.A.Soot, 

Der Obergermanisch-Uaetische Limes des Rocrnerreiches. Lieferung 
xlix. Berlin and Leipzig, 1933. 

(36) By Thk Boakii ok Tiir.HTEKH. 

'rwenty-sixth Report for the National Galleries of S<‘4>tland. lOiCJ-Si. 
London, 193:1. 

{:{7) By David .1. Beattif, FJS.A.Scot.. the .\iithor. 

Oor .\in Folk. Carlisle. 1933. 

(:18) By The Most Hon. The MAiigt'Ess of Ri'TK, K.T.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Ponninghanie Parish Records. 1696-1749. 2 vols. Printed for private 
circulation, 19:):t. 

(39) By John Moonkv, .I.P., Fi<.A..Scot. 

Church Life in S<iuth Ronahishay and Burray in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Rev. .1. B. Craven. D.D. Kirkwall, 1911. 

(40) By J. H. Stevenson, M.RE., K.C.. Fi)J..\,Scot. 

The Mandragorn of the Ancients in Folk-I.«nre and .Meilecine. By 
Clmrles Brewster Raiuhilph. Pnx^tdhajK of the .4nicricnn Academy of 
Artn and Seienceg. Vol. xl.. No. 12. January, Iha"). 
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(41) By Hbhbert Hi dson, The Auberies, Stunham .\8pal, Stow- 

market, the Author. 

.\ncient Sun .\ligumont«: the Meaning of ^Vrtifloial Mounds and Mark 
Stones. Reprint from Pntceedtngn of the Suffolk JnatituU of Archaology 
and Xatural Hiatory. Vol. xxi., part 2, 193:). 

(42) By J. W. II. Johnson, 12 Granby Road, E<linburgh. 

Guide to the Scarlx»rough Museum. * 

(43) By Dr A. R. DAiXJETTV, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

History of the Church of Foulis Easter, with Illustrations of the 
Mediievnl Paintings in the Original Colours. Dundee, 19:13. 

(44) By Don HEUMiiao Au^aioje dei. Rio, Honorary Fellow, the 

Author. 

Contribut'i<’>n al li^xico montands. Santander, 1933. 

(45) By KtiBERT C. .M. Alil.n, President, New York Scottish Society. 

the Author. 

Polled and Horno<l Cattle. Reprint from The. Journal of Heredity. 
Washington. D.C. Vol. xviii.. No. 7. July 1927. 

(48) By G. G. CmNDENING, Adelaide, the Author. 

The House of Glendonwyn. Part V.—Castle and Quarterlnnd. 

(47) By EranJiHO Sitnamoto, the Author. 

The Elephant. 2 vols. 

(48) By Tub Gijtwiow Arcu..koi.ooicai. Soi ikty. 

The Roman Fort at Cadder. By John Clarke. Glasgow, 19:13. 

(49) By Tub Skcretary, I^eague of I^rehistorians. 

Transactions of the League of Prehistorians. Session 1931-32. Vol. i., 

part 2. Edinburgh. 19:12. 

The following Purchases for the Library were intimated:— 

The Records of the IVingles or Hoppringills of the Scottish Border. 
By .\lex. Pringle, M..\., B.Sc. Eilinburgh, llKCl. 

Acta Archanilogica. Vol. vi., Fasc. L Co|)onhagen, 19:13. 

Corpus Inscriptiouum Latinarum. \ ol. xiii.. Pare. \i. Berolini, 

1013. 
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Dictiounaire d’Arch^logie Chretieiine et de Liturj^e. Tome 11, I" 
Partie. Maximum (^dit de)—Miniaturistes. Paris, 11X13. 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. By Sir William A. 
Craigie, LL.Dm D.Litt. Part iii. Berk-Broke. Oxford, 1933. 

The Scots Year Book. London, 1033. 

Tlie Old Stone Age: A Study of Paheolithic Times. By M. C. Burkitt, 
M.A.. F.8.A.. F.Z.8. Cambridge*. 1933. 

Studien ziA- Wikingor-Kultur. By Peter Paulsen. Neumtinster, 193:j. 
La Sculpture Irlandaise {Hsndant les douze premiers Siecles de I’^re 
Chretieune. By Frnn«joise Henry. Vol. i., Texto. Vol. ii.. Planches. 
Paris. 1933. 

Celtic Ornament in the British Isles down to a.u. 700. By E. T. 
Leeds, M.A.. F.S.A. Oxford, liai. 

HandlKMik to the Roman Wall. By •!. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 
D.C.L, F.S.A. Ninth edition. Edited hy R. G. Collingworxl, F.S.A. 
Newca.stlo-upon-Tyne, 1933. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 

ROMAN COINS FOUNO IN SCOTLAND (III.). INCLUDING A HOARD 
FRO.M FALKIRK. Bv Sik GEORGE MACDONALD. K.C.B.. LL.D., 
F.B.A., Presiuknt. 

The following list forms a second supplement to the in%*entory of 
Roman coins found in Scotland, which was communicated to the Society 
in 1918.* A first supplement was published six years later.* The 
geographical arrangement of the additions follows that adopted for 
the original paper. All have l>oen personally examined, except a very 
few which are cited on the strength of some published account, and 
I would take this opportunity of thanking the various owners whose 
kindness has made examination possihlo. 

(A) fso/UTKD Ft Nits FROM Foil AN SlTKS. 

(a) South-EftMtrm Scotlatul. 

Invekesk.— In ISIO a iletutrtun of Vespasian (Coh.*, i. p. 369, No. 6), 
which had lawn in excellent condition when lost, was dug up in 
the garden t*f luveresk House, and in the same year a much-worn 
'second brass' of Trajan (probiibly Coh.*, ii. p. 61, No. 410) was 
recovered by workmen cutting trenches for the foundations of a 
now school. Neither find added anything material to our knowledge 
of the situation or history «f the fort. 

(c) The .4a/onine ii'all. 

.Mumrim.s.— At the date of the first supplement the number of coins 
that could lie associated with this fort was five. The continuance 
of the Society's excavations has brought the total up to twenty-eight. 
Full details being given in the Report,* nothing hut a bare summary 
of the accessions is callerl for here: - ^ itellius (1 Vespasian or 

Titus (1 .F), Domitian (1 -K), Trajan (1 and 4 yE), Hadrian (4 
Sabina (2 and I*ius (,'I Jt and 2 J?). together with four that 
were indecipheraide (1 ^F and 3 JE). 

Rough Casti-E.— Three years ago. when the spoil of the excavations of 
lyfXi was lM 5 ing worked through again, a 'first brass,' which had 

, ‘ ProettHingt. HI. pp. S.O-27B. 

» IhUL, l»UL (18B3-20. pp. 

> thid., UIH. (1021-20). pp. SaO tt. 
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evidently l»een sot aside as unidentifiable, was defined. It [iroved 
to be a Trajan (Cob.*, ii. p. (iU, Xn, a03). 

Casti.ecakv. — Two coins from Castleeary were identified at the same 
time and in similar circumstances. They were a deiiurhut of Mark 
Antony (Cob,*, i. p. 41, Xo. 35) in very g<M>d condition and a some¬ 
what damaged ‘swond brass’ of Hadrian (Cob*, ii, p. Ei7, No. 389 
or, possibly, 370). 

WesterwooU. —On p. 132 of his (Httsyotr ami Ihe C'/j/flc (1870) R. Gillespie 
mentions tliat a drmtnuM of Hadrian was found about on the 
Military* Way near .Arnielmg, a ruined hamlet close to the fort of 
Wcsterwood. 

Kikkintii.IAH'H. —It is perhaps permissible to connect with this fort a 
worn denarntH (Cob.*, i. jj. 400, No. 497). )>earing the head of Vespasian 
but struck after his death by Titus, which was picked up on the 
line of the Wall in 1933, about 000 yards west of the Feel. 

C'Al>l)Eit. — Mr John Clarke’s Homan Fort at Cadder (p. 82) contains a 
full description of five coins which came to light during the Glas¬ 
gow Arclueological Society’s excavations. Tl>ey were G^ba (1 ^t), 
Trajan (1 ami, probably, 1 Jt’), M. .Ciirelius (1 and, probably, 
Pius (1 A^). 

Oi.i) Kilpatrick. — A similar list of fifteen will t>e found in Mr S. N. 
Miller’s account of his work at ()I<1 Kilpatrick.* Seven of these had 
a place in iny first supplement. The eight newcomers are: — 
Domitinn (1 Al), Iladrian (I Trajan (1 At and I AH), Pina (1 At 
and, possibly, 1 A'), Lucilla (I At) and an indei'iphernble ‘aecoml 
brass.’ To those has now to Is* addeil a ‘second brass’ «»f Hadrian 
(probably C’i»h.*, ii, p. 188, No. 977), dug up in a garden allotment 
in May llKtl and forwardeil for examination by Mr Lndovic M. 
.Mann. 


{d) Scotland Xorth of the Antoniue Wall. 

Camkiaix. —(I) An aureun of Plotina (Coh.*, ii. p. 97, No. 2), ploughed up 
on the site in 188:4. was aciinircd by the Rev. I^swis II. Irving and 
subsequently given by him to the mother of the pnfsent possessor, 
Mr .Vlexander Black, \V ollside, Falkirk; it is in very giMsl condition. 
(2) In 192.5 the National Museum acquireil a ‘first brass* of Trajan 
(Coh,*, ii, p. 51, No. .{20), and three years later a much-worn ‘second 
bra.ss of one of the Flav'ian emperors, latth being associated with 
small finds of potterj', (3) In the former year I saw another ‘first 

' The Human FoH at (Hd Kil/mtrUk, pji. SI IT. B<Hh this and the Csdiler list wrrB coiiipIlMi 
bjr uiyuir. 
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brass' of Trajan (Coh.*, ii. p. 72, No. KM), whieh had been obUiined 
on Carmuirs Farm by Mr George Anderson, Falkirk. (4) In 1^20 
a scrutiny of half a dozen coins from Camelon, now in the (alkirk 
Museum, gave tho following result:—a much-worn legiouarjw/cTi- 
urhts of Mark Antony, a dniuriuit of Vespasian (Coh.*, i, p. No. 
^tSO), a well-preserved tlenuriu« of Domitian (Coh.*, i. p. 495, No. 280), 
a denarius, of Uadrian (Cob.*, ii. p. 181. No. 90.1), a ‘second brass' of 
tho same enii>oror, so badly corroded that precise idontiflcation was 
hopeless, and a * first brass' of Pius (Coh.*, ii. p. No. 543). That 
coins 8h«»uld continue to bo discovered here, without systematic 
search, is a standing testimony to the richness of a site whose 
importance was not appreciated until a tlmrough-going excavation 
had become inipossiblo. 


(B) ISOLATKD FrXDS FHUU NaTIVF SITES, 

Bkoi:h ok ToRWOonr.EE (Selkirkshire). — When the original Inventory 
was drawn up, the “third brass of the Emperor Vcsprisian," men- 
tionetl in I*n>r. xxvi. (p, 78). was inaccessible. On being cleanetl, it 
turns out to be a much-corroded denarius, probably of Titus, having 
on tho Rev. a female figure seated I., perhaps Ctmcordia. 

CovE-sKA (Moray).—The curious assemblage of ‘late brass' secured by 
Miss Sylvia Benton in 1929. during her exploration of one <>f tho 
t)ovesea caves.* includetl nine genuine Roman pieces—2 with the 
head of Roma. l>elongiug to the period of Constantine I- (Coh.*, 
vii. p. 330. No. 17, and another prolwibly similar); 1 of Constantine 
II. (Coh.*, viu p. :177, No, 114); 1 of Constans I. (Coh.*, vii. p. 4:11, No. 
176); 2 of Constantius II. (Coh.*, vii. p. 455, No. 92, and p. 484, No. JlKl): 
2 of Maguontius (Coh.*, viii p, 9, No. 5, and p. 19, No. 68), both very 
well preserved; and 1 of Constantius GoUus (Coh.*, viii. p. •!—, No. 
25), in exceptionally good condition. There were, liesides, thirty- 
four of tho ‘barlairous imitations' with which Richboroiigh and 
other sites are making us familiar. It is not without significance 
that several of the forty-three had evidently liecn worn us orna¬ 
ments; they were pierced, and in one case a fragment of the wire 
attachment had surndved. 

CULBlS Saniw (Moray).—In May 1931 Mr Hendorson Bishop .sent for 
inspection a fairly well preserveil dntarius of Hadrian (Coh.*, ii. 
p. I:i9, No. :i9:i) from tho Culbin Sands, an area that has licon 
prolific in occupation-relics of widely sopaniled dates. 


• Pro€trHing»t p|u 212 ff. 
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(D) Isolated Fisus with No Recorded Associatioss} 

Ancri'M (Roxburghshire).—Last October Mr C. J. Brown of Melrose 
showed me a dfnariua of Lucilla (Coh.*, iii. p. 210, No. 14) which 
had lw)eu picked up by his son two or three hundred yards from the 
Roman road near Faimiiigton farm. It can only l»e a coincidence 
that the site is one on which .Mr Brown has found both microliths 
and neolithic implements. But it may not be amiss to recall that the 
first supplement included a tlniariua of Beta, which was found on 
Faimington farm “in a field through which the Roman road passes." 
Can these bo stragglers from a hoard? 

Hkkiot M atkr (Midlf>thinn). — In March 1028 drainers, working in a 
moss opposite Borthwick Water, tume«l up a ‘second brass* of 
Vespasian (Coh.*, i, p. 407, No. 507) at a depth of 2 feet. It belongs 
to Mr James Sharp of Horiot Mill. 

Lkith.—I n September 1929 a ‘first brass’ of Trebonianus Gallus (Coh.*, 
V. p. 24/, No. 86) w’as brought to the National Miisoiini for identi* 
ficntion. Its owner understood that it had been found in Leith. 
If so, the likelihood is that it was a cotii|inratiTely nuKlern 
importation. 

Miih’axj/kb (Midlothian).—A //cnan'ws of Pius (Coh.*, ii. p. 277, No. 68), 
found at Blackraw near Midcnlder, was presented to the National 
Museum by Mr John I.AWson in 1928. 

Eskdalk (Dumfriesshire).—In August 1924 a tlenuriuti of Pius (probably 
Coh.*, ii. p. .KU, No. .129) was dug up in the garden of Irvine 
IlouHe, which stands on the right bank of the Esk, opposite the 
mouth of the Tarras. This is within a mile or two of the Roman 
fort of Gilnockie. 

WtimioRN (Wigtownshire).-Mr ,1. S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, has shown me a ‘small brass* of Claudius II. (Coh.*, 
vi. p. 160. No. 303) dug up at Whithorn. 

KlRKCUDiiuHiHT.-In Il»*28 Mr E. A. Taylor (Groengate. High Street) 
foimd a similar coin of Constans II. (Coh.*, vii. p. 147, No. 45) while 
working in his garden. 

Ruinns of Gali.uw at.— In 1929 the Rev. R. S. G. Anderson of Inch, 
Castle Kcnne/ly, forwarded to the National Museum, for a report', 
a billon coin of Alexandria, said to have been found many years 
ago at Dhulooh. It had been mintiHl in the thirteenth regnal 
year of Gallienus (a.«, 265-266), and had on the Rev. an eagle with 


'»hlch w„ mentioned In th. oriidmil Inenjtoiy (Pro- 
Hi. <1017-181. p. aau hut which wrae then inacccssilde, has now hepii re examined. The 
descnpl.on there quoted proves to Ih> correct, except that the pleiw was not ” slmck i.y the Emperor 

Claudius. Imt wasacontcmporarr Uritish imitMion. * 
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II wreath in its beak. There is no reason for susporting the account 
given of the pf'oremtnce of this piece. Billon coins of Alexandria 
undoubtedly found their way into Britain in Roman times. Four 
were recorded in the original Inventory and a fifth in the first 
supplement, the last of these having been recovered at Traprain.' 
Kikkm.vhoe (Dumfriesshire).—About thirty years ago a '.small brass' 
of Valentiniau IL (Cob.*, viii. p 143. No. 33) was thrown up by a 
mole on the farm of W^hitehill in the parish of Kirkmahoe. It was 
shown to mo recently by Mr Cameron Smith, ll.M.Ii>. 

Stevenston (Ayrshire).—On tlctober 5th, ltt2fi, the Glasgow liulletin 
published an awount of a curious discovery which had lieen made 
on the .Vyrshire coast by a fisherman gathering bait. On o|>ening 
a limpet-shell, ho had b^n surprised to catch the tenant in the act 
of attempting to digest an ancient coin. I got into communication 
with him and was able to tell him that his find was a billon piece 
of Alexandria, struck just after the death of the Emperor Carus, 
whoso head it laire (A.l>. 283). As he had asked for an opinion. 

1 had to adtl that its monetary value was trifling. Dissatified 
either with my description or with my estimate, he 8ul>se<piently 
sent it to the British Museum for examination. The letter in which 
he tells how he came by it has been printed verbatim in the 
Xumittmatic Chronicle.' 

Although the strangeness of the circumstani'es seemed to justify 
its inclusion in the list, 1 am inclined to think that this coin may 
not have lieen very long in Scotland before it was appropriated by 
the lim|>et. After the War many such pieces were brought home 
bv soldiers who had boon in Egypt. 1 had to iileutify quite a 
minilier for their owners. The Stovenston specimen may well have 
lieen thrown away when it was realised that it was worthless. 
PETEitsillU. (near Glasgow).—In 1842 a 'first brass of Crispina (Coh.*, 
iii. p, 382, No. 8) was dug up in a garden on the lands of Petershill. 
It was given to Robert Stuart, author of Caledonia Humana, who 
in turn presentoil it to Dr John Buchanan. In 1925 it was handed 
over to the Hunterian Museum by Dr Buchanan’s gramLson. 
ElKHll.l, Pauk (near Glasgow).—-\ paragraph in the Scotsman of 
August 7, 19.33, states that a coin, picked up by a boy "on the 
banks of the Forth and Clyde Canal near Firhill Pork," had been 
identified at the British .Museum as a 'small brass* of Crispus. 
This may, of course, be a comparatively recent loss, ami therefore 
of no historical importance. 

• See PrtKttdingM, HL (HU'-Wl. i». ’StK and lTilLll*e3-i4l. p. 527. Cf. the note by Sir tJeorffe Hill 
in the SHmiematif ChronieU, i. pp. *B ff. * 5th Ser.. *. (««)►. pp. 357 t. 
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Bi.antyrk.— The Daily Express of November 20, 1929, reporte«i that 
“a brass or copper coin" of the Emperor Vespasian iiatl l>een 
unearthed hy a Blantyre schoolboy working in a garden. 
Call^vndkb.—A year or *t» earlier I identitieil for Mr F. T. Mncfarlanc, 
Leith, a *Bec«ind brass’ of Nero (Coli.*, i, p. 302, No. ;i39), much 
w’orn. said to have l>een found at Callander. 

Bkeciiin.—A 'small brass* of Constantins Callus (Coh.*, viii. p. 32. No. 10) 
came to light here during the restoration of the Cathedral. 1 saw 
it in Octolwr 1927. 

DoBVorn. — In 1931 1 was shown at the National Museum a worn ‘second 
brass’ of Agrippa (Coh.*, i. p. 175, No. 3), said to Imve l>cen found 
at Dornoch. The occarrence of so early a coin at a point so far 
north is surprising and inevitably suggests a modern importation. 
Nokth Ciht. —In 1931 two late ‘second brass’ pieces, which had been 
dug up in North Fist, wore brought ti» the .Museum hy Dr M. T. 
Mackenzie—a Constantius II. (Coh.*, vii. p. 447, No. in good 
condition, and a rather worn Magnentius (Coh.*, viii. p. 9, N»). 7), 
Feti.ak (Shetland).—Closely analogous was the discovery by the Rev, 
NV. C. Carson of two late ‘small brass' pica-es in the Manse Garden, 
Fetlar—one of Constantine the Great (Coh.*, vii. p. 308, No. (iOO) and 
the other of Constantins II. (t’tdu*, vii. p. 447, No. 45). They were 
got at a depth of 2 feet, and were Imth in gotid condition. 

Hoard of SrirKR. 

It will be observe<l that, but for the one or two notes of warning 
already sounded, no special remarks on the f«>regoing list are calleii for. 
.\II of the coins fall quite naturally into their place-s in the framework 
that was sketched in the original inventory. It is otherwise with the 
hoard that has now to l>e dealt with, by far the largest Scottish hoard 
of which there is any authentic record, and quite as nunarkable for its 
composition as for its size. As I propose to publish a detailed catalogue 
of its contents in the Xttmismafir Vhnmicle,^ only a general description 
of them need be given here. A brief account <»f the discovery may form 
a fitting preface. 

In connexion with a scheme of improvement which is l>cing carried 
out within the burgh of Falkirk by the Town Council, levelling operations 
have been in prognaw for some time in the area known ns Ikdl’s Meadow, 
which lies to the north of Callendar Park. The soil is windy, and on 
9th .4ugust last, when the face of a small hill was being cut away, one 
of the workmen, Robert Wallace by name, was puzzled to find his spade 

* See 5th Ser., »ir. pp. I IT. 
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enccitiiiter unexpecte<l resistance. On investigation the oljstacle proved 
to be a vessel of retl earthenware, approxiniatiiig in shape to a type 
familiar to excavators on Hadrian’s Wall, whore it occurs in assrs-iation 
with objects of third-century date. The jar must have l)een cracked 
by the blow it had roceivetl. It broke on being lifted, and there fell 
from it a hard metallic cluster, covered with a green mould, as well as 
the remains of a piece of cloth which had evidently been used to protect 
the mouth. Fragments which detached themselves from the main mass 
in the fall wore seen to be silver coins. A few of these—exactly how 
many it is ini|MJS8ible to say—were picked up by onlookers and retaiiietl. 
Everything else passwl into the hands of the Crown Authorities as 
treasure-trove, thanks to the prompt and business-like action taken 
by the Procurator-Fiscal. 

The exact spot whore the discovery was made will l)e marked on 
future issues of the Ordnance Survey Map: it is a little to the north¬ 
east of the large house called IJelmont, There may l>o some signillcaiice 
in the fact that it is just over 400 yards north-north-west of a great 
re-entrant angle in the line of the Antonine Ditch. It would certainly 
bo a convenience for the owner to have in his mind a fixed point from 
which he would rmiuire to walk in a particular direction for so ninny 
paces w'hen ho wisheil to disinter the fortune he had buried. Tlie 
cavity dug for its reception wouhl seem to have been at the liottom 
of what was then a natural hollow' or, possibly, a ditch. The jar was 
resting at n depth of as much os 7 feet below the modern surface, while 
above it was a pocket of ‘free’ sand, which gradually expanded upwards 
until it w'Bs 1) feet broad. These figures w'ould have lieen excessive 
in the case of an excavation made for purposes of concealment; so 
serious a disturbance of the ground would inevitably have attracted 
attention ami thus served to defeat the object in view. 

On their arrival in Edinburgh the contents of the cache wore trans¬ 
mitted by the King's and Lord 'Treasurer’s Ileraembrancer to the Museum 
in order that they might l»e properly examined. It proved possible to 
reconstruct the earthenware jar. all but a few sherds of which had 
fortunately been recovered. The cloth, tim, was interesting, showing ns it 
did distinct traces of a pattern of chocks. But it was, of course, the coins 
which demanded and received the lion’s share of attention. The Museum 
staff were engaged for nearly three weeks on the tedious ami delicate 
task of separating the cluster into its component parts and removing 
from each the accretion of copfier salts by which it was disfigured. 
The work was most skilfully dune and the result much more satisfactory 
than might have laren anticipated. In the end the coins emerged from 
the ordeal very much in the guise they must have worn on the day 
VOL. LXVIII. ii 
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they were entrusted to the care of Mother F^rth. Tlio various elements 
in the finti uro now grouped togetlier in a show-case, and the Society 
is indebted to Mr Edwards for transforming an amorphous lioap into 
what is destined to Ikj a noUthle and popular exhibit. A few of the 
better preserve<l and more interesting specimens have Infeii placed in 
the siife. A preliminary sorting by Dr Callander saved me much 
trouble. 

The total numlier examined—inclusive of one or two stragglers wliich 
did not reach the Museum, but which I have seen in other hands—was 
1925. We may accordingly assume that there cannot have been many 
less than 2000 in the jar, constituting by far the largest Roman honnl 
that has ever come to light in Si^otland. .VJl were tleuarii except a 
single Greek coin, a Lycian drachm of Trajan, the si/.e and weight of 
which, combined with the wear it had undergone, rendered it hardly 
di.stinguishable from its companions. More than three centuries had 
ela|ksed between the issue of the oldest coin and that of the niiwt 
recent, for the earliest had l>een struck rtrra 8,3 it.r. while Rome was 
still a Republic, and the latest hud lieen minted by Alexander Heverus in 
A.l>. 210 (tig. I). From Nero onwards the array of heads of Em|>erors and 
of meml>ors of their families was practically continuous. As the con¬ 
dition of the latest coin showed that it had not Iteen hidden away until 
after it had been in circulation for some years, we may infer that the 
hoard was concealetl alamt A.l>. 240 or 2.50. lA>ng before then the 
Roiuans had tinally withdrawn to the south of Uadriau’s Wall. How 
did such a mass of their money come to lie buried on the Forth and 
Clyde isthmus? If we are to get a satisfactory- answer, we must make 
the coins tell their own story. 

Their numlier is very impressive, and s<i too is the length of the 
l>eri(Ml which they cover. These, however, do not carry us very far. It 
is otherwise with a feature whose importance might not lie imme<li- 
ately obvious to the casual observer. They vnrie«l enormously in the 
amount of wt«nr to which they had been subjectwl. Borne were well or 
very well preserved and a few were even brilliant, while others—prol>- 
ably the great majority—had lieen more «)r less liadly rubhfsl in passing 
from hand to hand. Concurrently, therefore, with the ideutiKcation of 
each, a ciireful note was made of its condition. Tliat some other factor 
than age had been at work became almost at once apparent. Within 
a small group, whose types and inscriptions proved that they had left 
the mint siniultancMiusly. one or two would stand out as lieing in con¬ 
spicuously good condition compared with the remainder. That could 
only mean that they had ceased to circulate sooner, occasionally very 
much sooner. Like Rome itself, the hoard was not Imilt in a day. In 
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other wordfi, it i» the fruit of a gradual procofw of urcumulatioii extend¬ 
ing over nmny years. We know that the prcjcess ciiiiie to an end about 
A.l>. 340 or 2 .t 0. Let us now try to go further and see when it l»egnn. 

Practically the whole of the Urst-centuiTr pieces, including .%0 of 
Vespasian, who was more numerously represented than anyone else, 


REPUBLICAN DENARIUS (a5BCj-l 


MARK ANTONY (31 ac 4 . 17 

NERO ( 3 ^-teA.Ix). 27 

&ALBA( 68 -fe 9 A.Dj-.M- 

OTHO (b 9 A.O.)-. 7 

VITELLIUS (69A.a). 15 

VESRVSIAN (t>9 - r^A-Q). 550 

TITUS (T 9 -aiA.a).. 63 

JULIA TITI.I 

domitian(8i-9<)Ajx) .as 

NERVA( 96 - 98 A.a). 19 

TRAJAN (98 - 117 AOi)- 215 

HADRIAN (il 7 -i 38 Aa)- 235 

SABINA.-. 19 

AELIUS (136 -138 Aix). 5 

ANTONINUS PIUS(i 58 •6iad)-205 

FAUSTINA SENIOR. 104 

PIUS AND M. AURELIUS . 7 

M. AURELIUS (i 6 i -leCAa )-—122 

FAUSTINA JUNIOR. 100 

LVERUS(i 6 »-i 69 A. 0 .).15 


TOTAL 


M AURELIUS AND L VERUS . 3 

LUCILLA. 15 

COMMODUS (mr-l92AAh-.41 

CRI5RNA.—..II 

DIOlUS JULIANU5(i93AD) . I 

CLOWUS ALBINUS(I93AA).6 

SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS(i93 2IIAQ)- -55 

JULIA DOMNA--34 

CARACALLA(t98-2nrAD).35 

PLAUTILLA.-.— 2 

GETA(209-2t2AA).13 

MACRINU5 (217-218 AD). 2 

DIADUMtNIANUS(2i8A0.). I 

ELA(iABALU5 (218*222AO) .27 

JULIA PAULA. I 

AQUILIA SEVERA.I 

JULIA 50AEMIA5.7 

JULIA MAESA.-.8 

ALEXANDER 5CVERU5{222-2S3AQ)-34 
JULIA MAMAEA.6 


1925 


FIs* 1. I.iM ot Coins. 


I>oro every mark of prolonged and constant usage. The earliest for 
which a circulation-life of anything less than fifteen or twenty years 
could reasonably he postulated had been struck at the %'ery end of the 
reign of Dumitian or during the reign of Nervu. .\t that point a steady 
impn>vement set in. There was no lack of worn examples among the 
later issues, hut always—with a significant exception to l>e referred 
to later—there xvas a high proportion which were well or very well 
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pre'ierved. We may infer that the foundations of the hoard were laid in 
the Hrst quarter of the second century, and the inference is routirnied hy 
the presence of the Republican denariu«. Owing to the superior quality 
of the metal of which they wore composed, these tlennini continued to l>e 
current for well over a century after the establishment of the Empire.’ 
They were ultimately ‘called in' by Trajan, and this particular specimen 
must surely have been stored away before the nows of their demonetiza¬ 
tion had spread os far ns Britain. 

The facts on which the conclusion just reached is based are quite 
inconsistent with the suggestion of an army chc»t and e<iually so with 
that of loot brought luick by raiders. In the contents of the jar we have 
the «>utcome of perhaps BS) years of thrift, the family savings of four 
generations. We do not know, nor can we ever know, how the money 
w>is made. Hut we have the best of renM)ns for believing that it was 
made to the north of Hadrian's Wall and that the owners were not Roman 
intruders. They were dwellers in Calmlonin. In this connexion it is 
relevant to recall that fifteen or sixteen years ago a survey of the 
sporadic finds from various parts of Scotland furnished unmistakable 
indications that for at least three huiulred years Roman coins had served 
ns a native currency.’ The testimony of the hill-settlement on Traprain 
Law was specially illuminating.* There—except for what may i>erliap8 
bo an accidental gap lietween Faustina Senior and Gallienus—the sequence 
that came to light was almost continuous down to Valentinian II.. and 
the coins invariably occurred in the appmpriate o«’Cupation-level. Yet 
for at least three-fourths of the time the litnea imjx'rit ran on the south 
of Cheviot. It is, therefore, anything but surprising that a hoard of 
Roman coins uneartheil in Scotland should have been a native hoard. 
IndfM;d one may suspect this to have been the case with most, if not all, 
of those that have previously been recorded. That would certainly l>e 
the easiest way of accounting for their occurrence in districts which 
show no other sign of having been under Roman influence—F'ife ami 
Kinross, for example, which have been unusually prolific, and even 
distant Nairnshire.* 

Up till now there ha.s been no opportunity of putting the matter to 
the test by sifting the internal evidence, for the Falkirk find is the first 
hoard of Homan silver from Scotland that it has been possible to have 
scrutinizeil with any approach to thoroughness. The full significance of 
that evidence can only l)e appreciated when account is taken of the 
evidence of analogous finds in the Homanized |»art of the island. Two 

• Se« Proe4fdingt, UL UB17-18», pp. SUrt f. 

• Ihld., p. £U. nnd Iviii. p. XfT. 

• IhitL, 111. UW7-1»>, pp. 2S7 IT. 
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such are particularly suitable for coinparisou—a hoard of .‘IKW from 
"somewhere in the East of England "—actually, I understand, from 
Colchester—which was published by Sir John Evans in 18U8,* and a hoard 
of 507 from Denbighshire, which was describetl by Mr Mattingly in 1023.’ 
The former inclinle»l 107 specimens, and the latter 3 specimens, of the 
antoniuiaiiiis, n new denomination introduced by Caracalln and proliably 
tariffed as a double dejutriua. Otherwise, there were only dniarii, as at 
Falkirk. In the absence of detailed information ns to the condition of 
the coins in the two southern hoanls. the comparison must ncjcessnrily 
be less complete than could have lieen desired. Even as things are. 
however, wo can learn something from the statistics. 

In all three cases the latest name in the list is that of Julia Mamma, 
Concealment, therefore, took place at approximately the same time. 
That being so, wo cannot but ask why there should have been no anfoui- 
iiiani nt Falkirk. The simplest and most obvious explanation is that the 
‘ new-fangloil ’ denomination was not recognized for currency purpo.ses 
in the region whore the hoard was accumulated. Nowhere in Rritain 
is that more likely to have been the position than in S^-otland. It is 
notorious that in such matters Kemi.<'ivilized peoples are instinctively 
conservative. It is worth adding that this may lie the re^ison why the 
proportion of antotthilajii is so very much lower in Wales than at Col- 
choster—3 out of 507. us against 107 out of 3100, .\ltht>ugh Denbighshire 
was within the province, it lay altogether apart from the main current 
of business life, a geographical accident to which may also la* «lue the 
j)resenco of no fewer than 12 legionary tlruttrii of Antony, very old* 
fashioned coins, which are more than a little out of place in an assem¬ 
blage whose general compi>sition indicates that its formation began 
about the clo.se of the second century.* It is safe to guess that they and 
the 21 ilrnnrii of Vo.spasian, which wore included in it, must have been as 
heavily worn as the corresp<»nding pieces at Falkirk. 

So far as can be judged from the ilgures, the foundnti«ms of the 
Colchester hoard were prolwibly laid towards the close of the reign of 
Hadrian. The first beginnings of the Falkirk hoard must bo placed 
(it will bo remenilierod) about a generation earlier, anti we should there¬ 
fore naturally expect it to contain a relatively larger representation of 
the money of the Flavian Emperors. Rut the actuality Ls far in excess 
of the expectation. .\t Falkirk the coins of Vespasian and his family 
numiwred 49lf out of UI25 (or more than 25 per cent.) ns against 02 out 
of 3IOt» (or less than 2 jjer cent.) at Colchester. Even a generation’s 

• .Viim. rAros., 3rcl S«r., *rlU. pp. 120 ff. 

• /fciVf.. 5th Ser., lit pp. 152 IT. 

• n>c tvMon far their coiitinned clrcaUtioa i« explained \a Procttdingw, Hi. 11»I7-1S>, p. 207. 
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difTereuce in date would l>e insufliriont to prinlure nurh n result. Some 
other influence must have l>eeii at work. And here, tut in the case of 
the ttnlontnitint, it is to geography that we must turn for help A 
combination of the evidence from number with that from condition 
leads to the coticlusion that the founder of the Falkirk hoard must 
have made his ‘pile* in some region whore the contemporary <’urrency 
consisted mainly of worn denarii which bore the image and super¬ 
scription of Vespasian or of one or other of his sons. Once ngain 
Scotland, and Skrotland alone, would seem to All the bill. The frontier 
troubles which le<l to the erection, first of the Tyne and Scdway Wall, 
and then of the Wall of .\ntoninuR Pius, must have involved serious and 
lengthy interruptions of normal intercourse. Tlie flow of Roman coins 
into and out of North Britain wouhl bo temjM>rarily cho«‘ke«l. and there 
would be no opportunity of re|iiacing old by new. The natives, who 
had grown accustomed to their use, would have to be content with the 
specimens that had travelled from beyond Cheviot in days that were 
more peaceful. 

The Falkirk hoard, then, is a native hoard, although the coins that 
went to make it up are Roman coins. Looked at in that light, it will 
I>e seen to reflect the history of the period during which it was being 
anmsseil. Two points stand out distinctly. In the first place the 
astonishing abundance of Flavian silver affords striking confirmation 
of a deiluction drawn fifteen years ago from the first complete survey 
of the gold-finds. The Flavian and pre-Flavian issues amounted to 
about 70 per cent, of the whole of these, while Trajan absorbed some 
18 per cent., leaving only a l)oggnrly allowance of less than 12 per cent, 
for Hadrian and his snccoRs«)rs.' Hern there was no question of the gold 
Iming a native currency, since many of the aurri came fn)m Homan 
forts, and none of them from native sites. It appeared to follow that 
the ‘ Agricolan' i>ccupation could not possibly have been limited (as used 
to l>e supposed) to the three or four years of active campaigning which 
ended with that generaTs recall. As Tacitus says. ^ traiUderat Huccetnori 
sun prorinciant tiuietavi tutainque.’* It must have licsen then that the 
inhabitants of North Britain learned to emplo}' Roman currency, and 
then that the great influx of Flavian denarii took place. 

The wM’ond |Miint of interest exhibits the other side of the shield. 
The storm.s that ragoil on and about the frontier in the latter half of 
the second century seem also to have left their mark. Thus, at Falkirk 
there were only 41 coins of Commodus. as compared with 247 or fully 
six times ns many at Colchester. Taken by itself this need not perhaps 
have ha«l any particular meaning, since in the case of most of the third- 
‘ Proctfflinga, lit. pp. 2SS (T, « Agritotn, e. 40. 
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century emporora the disparity was even greater, showing that latterly 
the Colchester capitalist was putting by money much more rapitlly 
than his counterpart in Central Scotland, it may be because the ni)rth- 
wnrd How of deftnrii was now little more than a trickle. What is really 
significant is the poor condition of most of the 41. The few exceptions 
were minted cither before the outbreak of the wjir in Britain—according 
to Dio, “by far the greatest" in which Commodus was ever engaged*— 
or after it had been brought to a more or less satisfactory conclusion. 
While hostilities wore in progress, ectmomic activities were fmralysed. 
At this juncture the most fruitful comparison is with the issues of later 
ompen)rs and their familie.H. .\moug these there are invariably some 
which show signs of wear, but there is never any lack of others which 
are in good or eveu excellent condition. The ilvnitrii of Septimius .^verus 
and his sons are typical. It is true that during the greater part of the 
reign of Severus the relations betw€‘eu Rome and North Britxiin were 
hardly more conducive to the maintenance of friendly intercourse than 
they had been during the reign of CoinnuHlus, But with the advent of the 
{>eaco patched up by Caracalla after his father's death there would surely 
come a revival of trade. And long before that there was an occasion 
when coins of Severus an«l his family were conveyed into Southern 
Scotland by a channel that was not commercial. Dio tells us that 
Virius laipus, who l»ecnme governor of Britain in A.l*. 197, was comi>elled 
to purchase peace from the Mienta* at the price of a large sum of money.* 
The language used by the historian implies that the indemnity was paid 
in cash—an implication which has not, 1 think, been drawn attention to 
}>eft>ro, and which furnishes one more proof that Komnn money passed 
current among the natives. 

There is a final question which one is tempted to ask, even although 
it can only receive the most general reply. Why was all this treasure, 
so plainly “ heaped together for the la.st days," allowed to lie untouched 
until in the fullness of time it should serve ns a pamble of the vanity 
of riches? When a nunil>er of hoards that have obviously Wen burieil 
about the same time are discovered within the same geographical area, 
it is often possible to connect them with warlike operations of which 
written history has preserved a record. Thus the Scottish hoards which 
were catalogued in my original inventory appeared to fall into tw’o 
clasaes. associated respectively with the earlier and with the later of 
the two trouhWl epochs to which there has just Wen occasion to refer— 
the latter part of the second century and the Wginning of the third. 
After the departure of the Romans thick darkness descends upon Central 
Scotland. It has no history. That it was nevertheless not entirely 
• Dio. UxH. 8. * /ftW.. Isxv. ft. 
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happy is the lesson of the Falkirk hoard. The jar must have lieen buried 
at some moment when serious disturbances were afoot, when the life 
and property of civilians were no longer safe. Tl»e man who know 
where it was hidden was overtaken by the slayers, and his secret perished 
with him. 
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III. 

IXVKiniAUK C’ASn.E. By W. DOUGLAS SIMI’SOX, 

M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.S<'<rr. 

The tall tower of Inverniark HtandH at a height of almiit S50 feet 
near the head of Glenesk, on a steep hank overlooking from the north 
the rocky and iMJulder-strewn channel of the Water of l.«e, a short 
distance below the point at which it emerges from the lonely loch of 
the same name. To the west the Castle hwks out u|Km higher ground, 
while to the north it is protectetl by the Water of Mark, which joins 
the Lee Water just below the Castle, and forms with it the infant 
Xorth Esk. Thus the situation l)etween the two converging streams is 
tactically a very strtmg one, while strategically (see Map, llg. 1) the Castle 
occupies a position of considerable imj»ortnnce as an outpost to Edzcll 
Castle, the hend({UurterH »»f the Lindsays t>f Cileiiesk. It sentinelled the 
up[>er reaches of the Glen and controlled the Fir Moiinth, Forest of Birse 
Mounth, and Mounth Keen passes, which here dolamch from the north 
upon the talkensel formed by the valleys of the Tarf and the North 
Esk. The position was therefore well chosen to impede the movement 
of caterans across the Mounth between Mar and the Braes of Angus.* 
At present, save for the plantations around Inverniark Lodge and 
the birch tret^i that line the river, the country at the lower end of 
I.,och Leo is bare and desolate; but as late ns the closing years of the 
eighteenth century the underslopes were thickly clad with oaks and 
pines, and the Castle was approachet! by line licech avenues.* 

The tower (see Plans, llg. 2) measures IW feet 6 inches long and 
27 feet 3 inches broad, and its walls in the basement are 5 feet 0 inches 
thick. It contains four storeys and a garret, each insisting of a 
single room, and the basement alone being covered with a plain barrel 
vault on the long axis, 8 feet 11 inches high. The entrance (llg. 3) is 
on the first lloor, on the s«iuth side near the west end. and at a 
height of II feet aliove the present ground-level. It is a plain but 
well-formed round arched portal with a 4-inch chamfer, and measures 
6 feet 4 inches high and 2 feet lOJ inches in exterior width. The 
portal was doubly defended, lirst by a wooden door that has dis¬ 
appeared, and next by the interesting iron yett which still remains 

' Se« ProrredinQA, vol. Ixr. p. 117, with OuchterNmy of Uuinde’i Account, finotni there. 

• A. Jervlae, LanH of thr LiruUayt, 2uil «!., p. Ua 
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in position. On the exterior faces of the jamhe grooves and bat- 
holoa for a timber staging of access are still apparent.* The door 
opens directly on to the ball, and on its left side a circular stair, 

j4 feet wide, leads down to the cellar. 
This stair is very crudely and irregularly 
built. The cellar is lit only by the 
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roughly formed, broad mouthed, hori 
*xontal gunloops, about 3 foot wide, which 
We pierced in its walls on all fronts. 
lAbovo the north shot-hole at the east 
:end. both within ami without, are 
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Fig. 3. Invernmrk (?a»tle: Entmnce 
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indications of disturbance in the masonry, ns if some htment. possibly 
an external trough and water-supply conduit, had been withdrawn. 

On the hall level are two fireplaces, one on the south side and one 

* A »ton«* stair with a woodeu gatiRwar la shown In an old sanrejr of Castle Statcaire. 
Appln now In tho British Sluwuni. and reproduced herewith (flu. 4). tl am Indebted to Mr 
James S. Rlohanlaon. F..S.A,S«>1.. for drawing my attention to this snrrey.) At Caatle 
Stalealre liatholes very Hk* ‘h*** Invenuark still exist (sso MncUiblioo and Rosa, 
Ca»UlMr4 and Domufir AtxhUtcturt iff Seof/owrf, vol. 111. p. 1*0. 
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in the east eml; from Uiis fact, and also from the position of the two 
windows ph>se to eaeh otiier in the south front and two K^rdembes 
similarly situated op|Misite, it is evident that this Hat was diviiled by 
a light partition into tw»» portions, a larger west one forming the hall 
proper and a smaller eastern one serving as a kind of rudimentary 
withdrawing room. The latter, in addition to one of the two windows 





[rhm ll.il. optr tf !>'>»*•. 

Klg. I. CMlIe Smtcaire. Aptiin, fn>ni an Old Surrey In the nritiah Mumuui. ^ xUx. to. 


and gardorobes and the tireplaee all alK)ve referretl to, has a large 
arched capalmry or dresser-recess in the north-east corner. The hall 
itself, in addition to the features already describetl, has another wide 
window midway in the west front. Tlie two windows placed close 
together in the south front, and lighting the hall and private rixim 
re8i>octively, have roughly fashioned stone side-lienches. At this level 
the internal dimensions of the tower are about 2!> feet « inches by 
19 feet. In the north-west comer of the hall a spiral stair. 7 feet 
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in diameter but now deatroyed, led to the upi>er iloora; it was »o 
arranged iw to project inwnnlly uj>on each storey in turn. 

Joist-holes show that the hall was ceiled at a height of 12 feet. 
The floor above rested on a scarcemeiit, and the garret floor again 
was mortised into the walls with joist-holes of a smaller size than 
those above the hall. Those upper rooms wore similar in general 



[rkm a. A, c*M>. 


Fiu* Invcrrojirk Csrtlei View fnnn Sonth emit. 

arrangement to those of the main floor. Like the hall, the third 
floor-level was divided into two, as appears from the presence of two 
fireplaces ch»so beside each other in the north wall. In the topmost 
storey fragments of the ancient grey plaster still adhere to the side-walls. 

Externally (tigs. 5 and «) the tower is built with rounded angles and 
a pronounced Imtter, giving a very robust effect. At the eaves-level 
the angles are corbelled out to the square, above whicL the gables 
are tinishe<l with flat skews and projecting curved “ peat stones." On 
the wall-head is a chamfered cornice. The four chimneys—one on 
each gable and one in each front—have a plain blocking course with 
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sloped cope. In the south chimnej are two voids, the lower one 
lighting the garret-chamber an«l the upper one ventilating the roof 
timl»ers, while over all is a sunk empty i>anel. The north chimney 
luis a similar panel above a single void. At the south-east angle of 
the tower a large and tall round turret of two storeys is carried out 
on l>old continuous corl>eliing: it is equipped with small circular pistol- 



Fl|r. IL toviMiiuirlc Caatle; View from Went. 


loops, of which one has a sighting aperture, while there are also one 
oval gunloop with a redente*! splay, and a twinned gunloop likewise 
having redente<1 splays. The lower stage of the turret is entered at 
the third Hoor-lovel by a giblot-checketl door in a diagonal wall; the 
upper stage was reached from the garret. As usual in late Scottish 
domestic work, the turret is deeply inset into the fuirent building, and 
18 also doprosseil l>elow the eaves-level, the constricteil gable end above 
being properly Rnishcfl off with a curved “peat stone" like the others. 
Thechamferfid cornice on the main wall-head is stepped up and continued 
round the turret. The whole di^ign and workmanship of this turret 
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exliibitfl the moat careful nud elegant ilnieh. The total over-all height 
of the tower is tW feet, while to the eavos-level it is 4i feet. 

It is evident on a c-lose inspection of the exterior that the upper 
portion. alKive the second floor, is of more recent date than the lower 
part At the level mentioned stubs of a former corbelliMl jiarnpet are 
clearly distinguishable all round the building; mostly these corbels 
have been clLred away flush with the wall, no doubt so ^ 

harled over; but in one or two places they still project as iuutilate<l 
stumfis. Below this level the masonry of the Castle is composed of 
massive boulders of granite and schist, with schisU^e and slaty 
pinniiigs; alx.vo it. the masonry, though of similar miitenals. exhibits 
a markedly flner texture and a lighter tint. Also, below the level of 
the old corl>el-table the window openings have uniformly a inch 
chamfer, while al>ove the corners are roundeil. The largo west 
of the hall was slapped out when the tower was remodelled as 
appears both from the fact that it shows the rounded edge-moulding 
of the newer work, and aim. iK^cause it has been thrust out above and 
partly through an older window, the sole, cut-away lintel and north 
iamb of which still remain and show the older chamfer. In the upper 
part of the tower, in addition to the firearm loops already describeil 
in the turret, plain round giinloops without an external splay are 
found at various places in the main building. 

The date of the heightening is clearly fixed by the flat skews and 
by the details of the angle turret, all of which liespcak the early 
seventeenth century. The profile of the turret corl^ls and its redented 
gunloops are identical in pattern with those of the summer-house at 
Ed/.ell Castle, built by David. Lord Edzell. in lfitM‘-so that we may 
confidently infer that the renuMlelling of the tower was his work. Iho 
plain horizontal gunloops and the broad chamfered windows in the 
lower portion show that this belongs to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It should bo noted that the ilressed work in the tower, Ix.th 
in its older and in its newer portions, is all very carefully wrought in 
freestone of a warm rod colour. All the windows are grooved for 
glass, and five in the topmost storey still retain their grilles of iron 

lairs intersecting in the usual manner. , . . • ■ 

The yett (figs. 3 and 7) consists of six vertical and nine horizontal 
bars the mixle of |Hmetrnlion ns usual being reversed in diagonally 
opposite (luarters. It is swung on two hinges, and is secured by a stout 
bolt and ha.sp sliding in two staples midway in the height of the yett. 
Near the top there is also a single staple to which no bolt-hole 
corresponds in the wall. From this fact, and also Imcause the yett is 

• ProertdifV, 1*'- PP- 
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incoiuplete on the top. showing the comiueiiceineiit of an arched l.ead 

t/rverw — probable rat 

Edrefl somewhere elHo-perhnpe from 

Edzell. It IS said to have been of local workmanship.' 

To the south and east of the tower (see Plan. fig. 2) foundations of 



A .r. Sum. Sm«M. 
FIk- 7. Invertuark t-astlo: InUrior Vlrw of Iron Y«tt. 


outbuildings still remain. Fn.n, the southern of these the entrance on 
the mam floor of the tower would have lieen reache,1, by the timlxT 
staging of which traces exist. Some garbled recollection of this 
arrangement is probably embodied in the rather marvellous descript/on 
of Jer^ise.* who avers that the C;astle was -entered by a hug^ draw- 

tlie fWl"® I'l ‘lix.rsill of the first Ucmr ,.f 

the Castle and the other on the top of a strong isolated erection of 

freestone that stocnl alK..it 12 feet south of the front of the tower 

rtf., p. 15. . ^ 
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This was ascended on the east and west by a Might of steps, and the 
bridge being moved by machinery the house was rendercMl inaccessible, 
or otherwise, at the will of the occupant.** 

In one of these outbuildings the cooking of the household, at all 
events during peaceful times, must have been done, as there is no 
kitchen within the tower. Also there is no trace of a well within 
either the tower or its precincts; it would be difiicult to sink one on 
the rocky site, and the inhabitants probably depended on the river for 
their water-supply. Such a tower was. of course, not intended to 
resist a prolonged blockade, but wouhl he almost impregnable against a 
sudden raid of caternns w'hose safety dejiended on swift emergence 
and swifter disappearance. 

There are distinct traces of a metalled tra<'kway leading from the 
Castle westward up tlve bank of the Lee, between it and the present 
road. 

The history of the tower, so far as it is preserved, agrees fully with 
its architectural features. It has l>ecn stated that there was a Castle 
here in the fourteenth century, but of this no contemporary’ voucher 
appears to exist, and it is at all events certain that no part of the 
present building dates back to so remote a period. The AVir Statistiml 
Account^ says definitely that the tower was erected in 1.526, and 
although I luive found no authority for this statement the date 
would very well suit the lower portion of the building. The old 
Statialical Account, published in 1794, says that the Castle was built 
“about the beginning of last century**;* but this is evidently a tradition 
of the reconstruction carrietl out at that time. In the llcgistev of the 
Great Seal the “tower, fortalice, and manor-placre of Invemiark** 
appears Qrst on record in 1554; and in 1588 we have the “fortalice, 
manor-place, demesne lands, and malt kiln of Invormark**—an inventory 
that recurs in subsequent v^Tits down to as Into ns 171,5.* 

It was at Inverninrk Castle that David Lindsay, 9th Earl of 
Crawfonl, died on 2()th September 1558—his will, dated thence on the 
day of his death, l)eing still extant.* Doubtless owing to its remote¬ 
ness the recorded history of the Castle appears to have been un¬ 
eventful. After the slaughter of I,ord Spynie by the Edzell Limisays 
at Edinburgh, on .5th July’ 1607, Inverniark lK>camo one of the 
lurking places of Lord Edzell's son, young David Lindsay, who had 

• Vol. *1. p. iw. 

• Vol. ^ ina. 

• ItfuigtrMM Magni 1545-SO, No. i6irf.. ISSft-flS. No. liVTS; Rrgittrum d* Panmure, 

vol. H. p. StS. 

• Lonl Crawford. Liret of the £inrfMip«, vol. L p. 827. 
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been a prime instigator of the bloody deed.* In 1729 the York Build¬ 
ings Company agent estimated the %'aluo of the “Castle of lunormark, of 
stone and slate roof, at Cd65, and reported that “ re{>arationB necessary 
thereto is one hundred and ninety pound twelve shilling, which it 
must have in all linste to prevent it goeing to ruine."* These repairs 
were doubtless made, as the Castle continued to bo habitable until 
180.1, when it was gutted and the outbuildings were raxed in order to 
pro^’ido materials for the new parish church and manse. The last r^i^ular 
occupants had been the factor for the York Buildings Company, who 
died there in 1745, and his two daughters, who until 1750 shared the 
old tower with the Rev. Robert Ker, minister of Lochlee.* 

The Castle is now in good order. In 1898 the ivy was stripped from 
the walls, and in 1913 the whole building was carefully pointed. 

I have to thank the Factor, Dalhousie Estates Ltd., for kindly grant¬ 
ing facilities of access to the Castle. 

' lA>rd Crawfonl. lAif of the I.inrUaffe, rol. I. p. SKT; cee Pllcsira's Criminal TriaU, voL Ui. 
pp. flI-S. 

• ttet- Pnnmurt, Appendix to Prefsc*. p. cl»IL 

• JerrUe, np, eit„ pp. 75. 03. 
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NOTE ON THE “ SEAFIELD TALLY STICK.” 

By JOHN \V. M. LONEY, F-S-A-SttiT. 

For many years there has been kept in the joiner’s shop at Cullen 
House, in the county of Banff, what was thought to be an old 
measuring rod. As a curiosity it was .ncnt here for identification. 
It was at once recognised as an Exchequer Tally Stick in a complete 
state of preservation (6g. 1), and as at present there are only a few 
such tally sticks in the National Museum, it is satisfactory to record 



Fig. I. TIm! Senfleld Tslljr Stick. 

that, for its safe-keeping, the Trustees of Caroline. Countess of Sea- 
Beld, have agreed to deposit this specimen as on loan from them. 

The tally sticks in the Museum are: (1) an inscribed specimen datetl 
1778 and 179C1, (2) another specimen of small size and apparently much 
older, without inscription, but of great interest, inasmuch as both 
duplicates are present, and (3) a good 8i)ecimen recorded as having 
come from the Bombay Treasury Record Office, with a long inscriii- 
tion in Latin and of the time of King Charles II., and of interest as 
lieing a “right-hand" stick, a term of my own which I shall explain 
immediately. 

The name “Tally Stick" is given to the notched sticks which, till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, were used in England for 
keeping accounts in Exchequer, answering the double purpose of 
receipts and public records.’ They are described as well-seasoned rods 
of hazel or willow, incised with notches on top (or bottom as required), 
which notches differed in breadth as standing for a penny, a shilling. 

' Chnub^tts EtteyclopmUa, ISflU, roL is. p. isn. 
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a pntintl, twenty pounds, a hundred pounds, and a thousand pounds, 
and on each side was written the name of the payer and tlie date of 
the transaction. The whole rod was apparently marked towards the 
ends on each side with a lino of punctures, inside of which it was 
sawn across diagonally for half its breadth; thereafter the middle part 
of the rod was cleft vertically lengthwise througlj the centre, leaving 
the thickness at oiich end. This was done by means of knife and 
mallet so that, in rending the rod in twain, each piece became a 
tally stick, containing a half of every notch and one of the written 
sides. For practical purposes in reference and comparison I find it 
useful to describe the tally sticks so obtained as the “right-hand 
and “leftrhand" sticks respectively—the growth of the wood in the 
latter being from the root upward, and of the former downward—in 
both the written inscriptions fall to lie read from loft to right, but in 
the “right-hand” stick the notches must he rend backwards, namely, 
from right to left. One stick was retained by the payer as his receipt, 
while the other was preserved in Exchequer, and further procedure in 
the transaction so recorded was not possible until the two sticks 
were produced and fitted together and identified ns “/irin” sticks. 

This clumsy and cumbrous form of accounting derived its unknown 
origin in the days long before banking systems were bremght into 
l>eing, but none the less the practice was maintained in Exche<iuer 
proco<lure until little more than a century ago, and that notwithstand¬ 
ing an Act of George III. in ITKl decreeing its discontinuance. 

Of the use of tally sticks in Scotland I have not found definite 
pn>of. It is stated that at the Union of the Parliaments of England 
and Scotland (when the Exchequer system of this country was drastically 
altered and revised) a store of hn7.td rods for tallies was sent to 
Edinburgh, hut never used. On the other hand. Dr Maitland Thomson, 
in writing of Exchequer matters in Scotland,’ asserts that “of Tallies, 
we hoar nothing." Certain it is that the existence of the stock of 
unused tally rods to any extent is unknown at the Register House, 
where the iinarranged and unindexed mass of Exchequer documents of 
earlier davs were deposited after the Union, though there are quite a 
numl>er of tally sticks there, which have been used, but I cannot say 
in Scotland. 

There are two tally sticks on exhibition in the Royal Scottish 
Museum which were given ns specimens by Mr James Oldham, London, 
in IKTit. They are dated respectively 4th January 1819 and 3rd April 
1.S19. The first is a “left-hand" stick and has not been well split, for 
its counterpart (the “right-hand" stick) must have tni>ered off t<» 
• Thr Public Rfcords of Scotland, 1022, p. SB. 
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n very tine edge. The core in the left-lmnd stick is only visible for 
about one-third of the length of the tissure. It is dated on the Irattoni. 
duly notched, and bears a Latin inscription. The second is of the 
same type as the first, better split, but again the counterpart must 
have been much thinner and lighter. It also is dated on the bottom, 
and notched and inscribed in like manner. 

The dates of 1H22 and 1823 on the Heafield Tally Stick, and on 
several of the other sticks I have seen, are after the date when their 
use was presumed to have been discontinued. This can l»e account^ 
for by the fact that, despite King (Joorge's order, tallies were used in 
the Exchequer up to ns late as 1827 in giving receipts to accounting 
officers for interim |>aymeut8 on account.' 

Be that ns it may. it is an historic fact that the use of tally sticks 
in any way had been discontinued prior to 18:M. in which year the 
Exchequer’colle<?tion of tally sticks was ordered to be destroyed, and 
the overhoatiiig of the stove within the precints of the House of Lords, 
in which they were burned, caused the conflagration in which the 
old Houses of Parliament were destroyed. 

It may, therefore, l>e assumed that the extant tally sticks are 
mostly, if not wholly, payers’ duplicates, and that the Seafield siiecimon 
and tiie first of those already in the Museum, and those in the Hoyal 
Scottish Museum, are of this type. .May a distinction he surmised 
between “left-hand” sticks retained by or given up to payers, 
and “right-hand” sticks, which from their lighter form and having to 
be rend Imckwards (i.c. from right to left) may have been more 
conveniently retained in Exchequer? If. ns is stated, the BomlMiy 
stick came from the Bomlwy Treasury Record Office (presumably an 
Exche<iuer Department) its “right-hand" type would support this 
suggestion. 

Tlie inscriptions on the Seafield specimen begin with a symbol or 
monogram which admits of various interpretations. The name of the 
payer is given ns “Geo: Gul*. Ricketts Ar." (which seems to be a con¬ 
traction for “Armiger," namely. Esquire). There follows: (1) the 
contraction “Rec. Gen'," which may be read as Receiver General, and 
(2) “ .\ssess. Tax 1822." At the end, the word “ Hants," and underneath 
we find the date “28th Feby. 1823." Hampshire seems to be the loctm, 
as “Midd\" (that is Middlesex) is in the corresponding places on the 
sjiecimens in the Royal Scottish Museum. 

I have not identifiml the name of the payer beyond finding in the 
Dictionary of Xational Biography that Sir Henry Ricketts (1802-1886) 
of the Indian Civil Service is described as the third son of Geoi-gr 
• Palffntr»'$ Dietionaiy nf Political Sronomw, rol. Iti. p. M4a. 
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H illiam Rirketta, and that Sir Henry woh bom at Laainston, near 
Winchester, which is in IJampahit'e. 

On or near each ^oup of notches there are written 6gures. On 
the assumption that each of the notches on the lower side represents 
£1000, these notches and hgiires may be interpreted as indicating the 
sum involved in the transaction to be £73S8,5s, &!., which is presumably 
the amount of a collection of taxes made by an Exchequer official 
and duly nccouuted for to the Central Office in 1821, a date very near 
to that of the expiry of the usage of tally sticks. 

For comparative purposes this specimen, in its perfect condition, may 
be regardetl as a valuable addition to the National Museum. 


Monday, 8//i January 1034. 

Sir GEORGE .MACDOXALD, K.C.B.. LL.I)., F.B.A.. 
President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having l>een taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

John G. Bcr.ns. B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 138 Xctvhavcn Rond, Edinburgh,!). 
Alahdaik Fkahkk, M.A., Raomuur, Achiltibuie, Carve. Ross-shire. 

David Thomas Sams«>n, D.L., Old Ctdien. CiiUeu, BaufFsbire. 

FrkderU'K Wishart. 103 Great Western Rond. Aljerdeeu. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By W. A. Urrock, F.S..4.Scot. 

Five Fob Seals of Silver and two of Steel. 

(21 .Mrs Alexander H.uivBy, Dyke. 

Part of pointed object of Bone, of flat oval section, im|M)rfect at 
the butt end, measuring inches in length and 1 inch in greatest 
breadth. Found by the donor on the land near her house at Dyke, 
Evie. Orkney. 

(3) By W. Laidlaw M'Docoaix, F.S.A.8cot. 

Stone Disc, slightly imperfect, measuring 2j inches in diameter and 
t inch in thickness, found at Jarlshof, Shetland. 
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<4) Bj’ the Misses Yol’NG of Burgheud, 7 Great Stuart Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Symbol Stone of grey Sandstone, roughly r»M;tangular, measuring 
3 feet nj inches in length, 1 foot lOi inches in width, and inches m 
greatest thickness (fig. 1). On one side, near the top, is a bird—a swan 
or a gooso-with head and neck bent backwards, the head, which looks 
towards the tail, resting on the middle of the Imck; below is the hsh 



Fliir- !• Syjnl*ol Slone from Knslerton of RoscUle, Miimyehlrc. 

symbol. On the other side is a crescent with an oval indentation on 
the concave side, the crescent with V-shapeil Horiated rods symbol next 
it, and then the mirror symbol, and what looks like a comb with the teeth 
on one side only, opposite tlie handle to the left, these four symbols 
being placed upside down as compared with the bird and fish symbols 
on the other face. All the designs are incised. Part of one end of 
the slab seems to have been broken off, as a |)ortion of the ring 
forming the end of the handle of the mirror is broken away. Found 
in 18W on the farm of Easterton of Roseisle, Burghead, Morayshire, 
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where it formed the western side of a rist-Uke structure. (See The 
Reliquary, 1925. p. 135, Praceedinya, vol. xxix. p. 449, and Early Christian 
Monuments, part iii., p. 124, figs. i:« and 130a.; 

(5) By The Mac kivtosh of Macki.vtosu, Moy Hall. Inverness-shire. 
Symbol Stone of light red Sandstone, of rude oblong shape, measuring 
3 feet lOJ inches in length. 2 feet 2i inches in breadth, and Tj inches 

in thickncas (tig. 2). On one face 
are the spectai’le ornament with 
Z-shaped fioriated roiis, the circles 
forming the so-calleil eyes being 
formed of three circles, the outer 
two being concentric and the inner 
one eccentric, ns it is placed nearer 
the inner side; above is the crescent 
symlKil w'ith divergent lloriated rods, 
and to its left a symbol consisting 
of a circle and an almost straight 
line running perpendicularly through 
and lieneath its centre. As the stone 
is imperfect here it is not known if 
the line croinpletely bisei-ted the circle 
or started at the centre. Found at 
Invereen, Moy, Inverness-shire, in 
IIKC!. 

(6) By Robekt B. Robertson. 
M.V.O.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Brass Fin, 2] inches in length, 
the head formed by a brass cast of 
an early coin of Istrus showing two 
male faces side by siile, the one on the right inverted. 

(7) By Bev. D. G. Barron, O.B.E., D.D., Fj!*.A.Scot, 

Leather SIme, found sticking up through the surface of the ground 
on the hill above Dale, Delting. Shetland. 

(8) By John R. FoRrrNE, Corresponding Memljer. 

Thirty-one Implements of grey and dark Flint, and one of brown 
colour, consisting of five arrow-heads, one barbed and stemmeil, nieasur- 
•OR inch by inch; two triangular, measuring 1,*, inch by j inch 
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and IJ inch by inch; and two leaf-shaped, wanting the point, measur¬ 
ing 1 inch by | inch and \ inch l)y || inch; twt» Triangular Tools, 
tranchet-shap^ at base, measuring IJ inch by 1 inch and inch by 

inch; ten Scrapers, measuring 2i inches by 1} inch, inch by 
1| inch, li inch by 4 inch. 1| inch by 1| inch, lA inch by 4 inch. I inch 
liy VS inch. Vi inch by 1 inch, i inch by 4 inch, VI inch by J inch, and 
A incli by Vi inch; two end Scrapers, measuring 4 inch by ly, inch 
and IV inch by 1 inch; five Knives, measuring 14 inch, lA inch. lA inch, 

IA inch, and 4 inch in length; and seven worked Flakes. Found by 
the donor on Airhouse. Oxton, Berwickshire. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(l> By David D.WIUSON, 47 Park Square, Leeds, the Author. 

The Exodus of Israel, its Date and Historical Setting. Leeds 1833. 

(2) By His Majesty’s Ooverkment. 

The Kogister of the Privy Council of Scotland. Tliird Series. 
Vol. xiv„ A.D. 1080. Edinburgh, 1933. 

Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Papal Ijctters. VoL xii., A.D. 14i)H-14«l. London, 1933. 

Calendar of the Close Bolls. Henry VI. Vol. i., A.D. 1442-1429, 
London, 1933. 

(.3) B.v O 11 .BKBT Askew, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Northumbrian Bag-pipes, their Development and their Makers. 
By William Cocks. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1933. 

(4) By Tub Scottish Country Dance Society, through Mrs Stewart, 

Hon. Secretary, 3 Park Circus, Ayr. 

The Scottish Country Dance Book. Books i.-viii. 1932. 

(5) By Fred T. Macleod, F.S.A.Scot„ the Author. 

The MacCrimmons of Skye, Hereditarj' Pipers to the Maclemls of 
Dunvegan. Edinburgh, 1933. 

(6) By John A. Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., Joint-.\uthor. 

Inchmahome and the Lake of Menteitb. Edinburgh, 1933. 

(7) By The Secretary, Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum, vol. ii.. No. 37, December 1933. 
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(8) By R MrKiMK:H Lahrance, F.S.A.Scot. 

WilUain Kennedy: New Light on Aijerdeeu Historian. Aberdeen, 
1033. 

(8) By Sir George Macdonaui. K.C.B.. LL.D.. etc.. President. 

Neue Terra>SigilIata-Funde aus Heddernheim. By H. Dragendorflf. 
Camuntina. By Wilhelm Kubitschek. 

Caunstatt xur Romerzeit: neue Arcbiiologischo Forschungcn and 
Funde. I. Toil. Stuttgart, 1031. 

Funde aus der Huunenxeit und ihre Kthnische Sonderting. By 
Andreas Alfoldi. Budapest, 1032. 

(10) By Thomas Suetparo, M.Sc.. F.S.A.8cot., the Author. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 178-181. 

(11) By Robert Dixwiddie, the Publisher. 

The Gallovidian Annual. 1033. Dumfries, 1033. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTES ON AN ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT BONNYBRIDOE. 

Bv SAMUEL SMITH. CoRRE!<i*<»sniNO Mkuhrr, S.A.8cx»t. 

This mound is situated, within what used to b«! the Ihirony of 
HeabeKs, on land that now Iwlougs to Messrs Smith & NVclIstood, Ltd., 
ironfounders, Bonnyhridpo. It stands on the north side of the Antonine 
Diteh, aixmt I'M yards west of the road that loads to Bonny bridge 
High Station, and is one of several apparently similar structures which 
are, or were once, to be Hceii on or near the line of the Roman W all. 
The two others which survive are the Peel of Kirkintilloch and a ■well- 
preserved ‘tumulus* near the Parish Church of Ladder.* A fourth was 
visible during the eighteenth century not far from Castlecary—* about 
a furlong east from the fort, near a house or two called liooueck'*— 
while a fifth, known ns the Maiden Castle,* was destroyo<l in 18»4 during 
the building of M'^atling Lodge, a house a little to the west of Lock 
Sixteen’ on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

The earlier writers were agreed in believing the Peel of Kirkintilloch 
to have been <nie of the original ‘stations on the Wall, but there was 
some difference of opinion regarding the remainder. At Bonnybridge. 
and also at Cadder, Horsley and Roy regarded the structure as an 
•exploratory mount,'an integral element of the Roman defence, whereas 
Maitland was convinced that it w’as ‘either a Scotish or Pictish toiu- 
iiioid, or court-hill.** Before the end of the ninoUa-nth century it hod 
tronie to Im) generally recognised that the Peel of Kirkintilloch had been 
a medieval fortress* of the motte-and-bailey ty|M*. But the age of the 
others and their purpose continued to be obscure until 1U13, when 
Sir George Macdonald and Mr A. O. Lurie dug a trench across the 
tlitch of the Ladder tumulus, and obtained evidence which proved that, 
in that case at all events, Maitland had l>een right in holding that it 
was not the Romans who had been the builders.* 

An opportunity to learn something about the Bonnybridge luound^ 
occurred last summer. An extension of the foundej’ is in contemplation, 
and to make room for this it was necessary to divert the road which 
had hitherto served the block of houses called Singer’s Place. On 

• Mnodonalit. Raman Wall in Scotland, IKM. pi. Irlil. 2. 

• llursicy, Britannia Roinana, p. 171. 

• Mscdonikld, op. eit., IHCH. pi. Ivlll. I. 

• Uiti. of Scot,, roL I. p. 171. 

• Procfcdingt, rol. *11*. (1014-161 pp. 109 IT. 
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hearing that the new road would have to I»e cut through the mound, 
the Rev. Thomas Miller of St Helen’s communicated with Sir George 
Macdonald, who thought it desirable that an eye should be kept on 
the work while the road-making was in progress, in case anything of 
interest should emerge. As 1 was favourably situated for the purpose, 
Sip George asked me whether I would j>ay an occasional visit to tlie 
site. This I agreed to do, and the following notes are the result. 

I have to thank the contractor, Mr T. X. Hunter, for willingly 
agreeing to let me come and go freely at any time. When it became 



Fig. I. Aa ArtlflciiU Moumt at Boiinrbritlfcc t Plan. 


clear that the information gained through his operations could be 
usefully supplemented by independent inquiry, {Mimiissiou for further 
digging was most readily granted by Mr Ure, the managing diretrtor 
of Smith & Wellstood, and also by the tenants in Singer’s Place, on 
whose gardens it was sometimes necessary to encroach. Sir George 
.Macdonald and .Mr A. O. Curie, C.V.O., have visited the site from time 
to time, and have helped me with advice. The illustrations, which are 
based on my own plan and setrtions, have been drawn by Mr C. 8. T. Calder. 

It will be seen from the plan (fig, 1) that the line of the new road 
takes the shape of a very wide-mouthed letter U, and that soon after 
branching off from the old road it crosses the Antonine Ditch and 
Rampart, recrossing them again as it approaches the mound. To 
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prepare the formation bed. the whole of the turf had, of cour^, to bo 
cleared away, and further excavation w»is sometimes rcMiuired in order 
to provide an easy fe-radienU the depths of the cuttings varying with 
the irregularities of the natural surface. Where it was first crossed, 
the Ditch had been fully 50 feet wide, while the berm or space between 
it and the Itampart wa.s 18 feet broad. The stone foundation of the 
latter, which was exposed on the west side of the rmid, hail the nornial 
width of 14 feet, and the material useil for it here had been broken 
freestone, not natural boulders. The superstructure had almost entirely 
disappeared, but a few faint traces of lamination were observeil 
immediately above the stones while the cutting was still fresh. 

On the western half of the U the evidence regarding the Antoniiie 
Rampart was less satisfactory. Here the stone foundation hud liecn 
torn up ami wa-s represented only by some small pieces of freestone 
scattered about on the surface. Its course, ns entered on the plan, has 
been arrived at by assuming a uniform breadth of 18 feet for the berm. 
About the position of the Ditch, however, there is no manner of doubt. 
Its southern edge wa.s clearly enough defined by n change in the 
character of the soil, and for purposes of verification a narrow trench 
was carried along the margin of the road. It was difiicult to estimate 
its width, for the forced soil continued well into the cutting which was 
made into the east side of the mound by the contractor, the reason 
being that the road was noAv passing over the junction of the Antoniiie 
Ditch with a much narrower ditch which had surrounded the mound 
on east north ami west, and which it will l>e convenient to speak of 
in the sequel as the .M. ditch. The inner edge of this was found by 
digging on Imth sides of the road at points which will be apparent 
from fig. 1. Its track, barely 10 feet wide, was distinctly marked on 
the formation bed of the road, as well as in the west side of the cutting 
where the two intersected one another farther north, the dark earth 
of the filling showing up very plainly between the masses of more lightly 
coloureil soil on either side. 

The position and direction of the cutting will be clear from the plan 
(fig 1). Since it traverseil the slope, it was naturally ileeper at one side 
than at the other—7 feet on the west of the formation bed. as against 
only I foot 6 inches on the east, those being maximuin measurements, 
taken opposite the middle or highest part of the mound, where the 
quantity of soil that hud to be moved was great^t. While the section 
along EF was still perpendicular—that is, before it had lieeu given the 
batter necessary for .stability-and so long as it wa.s still fresh, the ctm- 
ditions for observing the various kinds of soil displayed were favourable 
Accordingly, at this stage the lines of demarcation were carefully noted 
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iin«l measured and a drawing made (fig. 2). It must, h<)wover, be reuiem- 
l>orod that the section crosses the mound at an angle, so that its horizontal 
dimensions do not give a true conception «»f the width of the mound itself 
or of its ditch. 

The dark line which can he seen stretching across the centre was 
obviously the residue of the vegetation that had covered the original 
surface. The fact that its moan level is a few feet higher than the level 
of the present surface round abimt proves that the mound has been 
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reared on a slight natural elevation. Underneath the dark line, where 
horizontal hatching is used, the soil was natural, being .sandy but firmly 
compacted, nn<l containing an occasional boulder. Where the hatching 
is broken, the colour was rod. Thus, the bowl-shaped patch of broken 
hatching on the right represents a vein «jf clean red soil, interspersed 
with numerous boulders. This vein was found to penetrate the mound 
and to extend beyond it, both towards the east and towards the west, 
in almost a straight line. It is an odd intrusion, but is in all probability 
natural. As it is under the dark line and ns the two northern comers 
of the M. ditch have l>een cut through it, it certainly cannot represent a 
ilitch dug for the defence of the mound. Above the dark line, where 
the Imtching is perpendicular, the soil was mure or loss largelv inter¬ 
mingled with clay. Doubtless this was part of the upcast thrown out 
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of the Autonine Ditch, and It will be observed that the farther one got 
from the edge of that Ditch, the thinner did the Intermixture of clay 
become. The inclined hatching denotes soil of a rich loamy character, 
covering the M. ditch at the north end of the section, and spreading at 
the south end, not only over the Autonine Ditch, but also over the 
adjacent part of the M.. ditch. It is reasonable to suppose that most of 
this soil has come from the mound and that a gradual process of denuda¬ 
tion accounts for the greater amount of hunnis which it contains. Many 
boulders were met with in the course of the excavation, but I have no 
explamitiou to offer ot their presence. 

Besides the construction of the new road, the contract included the 
rejnoval of a great tjuantity of soil from the area to the north-east of the 
mound, the object being to pave the way for the extension of the 
pi- 0 i]xises by reducing the level of the surface to that of the lloors of 
the existing foundry-building. On the working-face of the exc.avation, 
which was as much as 8 feet deep and was close to the 
line marked ‘iron railing’ in tig. 1, the ilark filling of 
the M. ditch could be readily distinguished. From the 
slice of it which was cut away to give a finishing 
touch to the slope at the side of the excavated area, 
there came a fragment of the rim of a vessel of light- 
culoure<l ware. It is unfortunately not possible to say 
at what depth the sherd had l>een lying, as it was 
picked up after the soil in which it was cmliedded had 
tumbled to the bottom of the cutting. But it had a 
very distinctive contour (fig. 3), and Mr Curie had no hesitation In dating 
it n'rra 12(X) A.D. 

Interesting ns was the information w'hich the contractor’s work had 
yielded, it loft a number of points unsettled, notably the shape of the 
M. ditch and its exact relation to the Autonine Ditch. With a view 
to getting further light upon these, a number of additional trenches 
W'ere dug. It turned out that the M. ditch had had a width of about 
17 feet, measured at a mean depth of fully a foot lielow the present 
surface. It had been <1 feet ileep. and its shape had l>een that of an 
irregular V, the counterscarp descending at a sharper angle than the 
scarp.' In all the sections the filling was uniform, consisting of more 
or loss loamy earth such as might have slipjied down from the mound, 
and containing a very few scraps of pottery and pieces of iron slag, of 



FIs. 3. Section of 
Rim of PoUrtx 
Vcfwol. (j.) 


* Sec Sections AH ami CD In Sk- 2. In looklni; ut these it must )•« liome in minil that the 
IMirtlons which have • ilUmuml tuUching, anti which an descrilwd as ‘undefined.' were not 
BCtuaUj trenched. Only the ditches were opened up. In the cmie of the Antonlne Ditch only the 
northern half was actoally cleared, hut the other half waa pmninably aiinihu-. 
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which somethin); will l>e said later. The two northern corners were 
rounded, but the two southern ends, althuu);h they tended to converjje, 
ran into the Antonina Ditch, each in a straight line, in a manner which 
loft no doubt ns to the Antonine Ditch having Iwcn there first (fig. I;. 
In a section near the north-west corner the Imttoin was filled with stones. 
.\s some gravel was observed outside the ditch hero, on the west side 
at a depth of about 2 feet, it seems possible that the approach to the 
mound had l>ceii at this point. 

The Antonine Ditch was seclionetl directly opposite the mound, when 
it was found to Ijo 42 feet wide and almost 12 feet tleep. The dill’erence 
in size is well brought out in the section CD (fig. 2), which also shown 
the difference in the character tif the filling. The details of the latter 
deserve to l»e recorded. For a depth of 4J feet wo cut through loamy 
soil, similar to that which had l>een found in the .M. ditch. Then came 
a layer of re<l-colourod sand which varied in thickness. In our first 
trench (CD) it was 8 inches thick in the middle of the Ditch, but 
tapero<l away towards the north and disappourtHl before reaching the 
counterscarp.* Underneath the red layer was a layer of gi’cy-colonred 
silty soil, aliout 3 feet deep, in which numerous largo stones wore 
enibeildiHl. Finally, ladow the silt was an accumulation of dei'uyeil 
vegetable mutter, ch»s<*ly resembling pent. This accumulutiun, which 
had a maximum depth of 31 feet, containeil some brunches that had 
belonged to bushes of a sturdy gmwth. V’arying in thickness from a 
mere twig to what may have been the main stem, 21 inche.s in 
diameter, the branches could l»e easily cut with the spade. When this 
was done, the wood looked fresh: but it rapidly turned black on 
exposure to the air. 

Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Ikitanic Garden kindly examinc<l the 
vegetable remains under the microscope. He reports that the branches 
were of willow. As he also found at least one willow-leaf in the peaty 
mutter, it is safe to conclude that willow-trees had been growing in the 
Ditch when the silt was laid down. How they came to he hurie<l. 
it would m>t l)e easy to say. If the silt is pure silt, then there 
must have been water in the Ditch when it was do{K)sited. It «lid not 
appear to bo stratified, but. if the stones eml>cdded in it were 
thrown in when it was in a soft state, any stratification that existed 
would be destroyed. Is it possible that a dam has been made in 
the Ditch at some time? If so, the obstruction must have Ihujo 
where the new road now runs, for in trenches dug to the east of that 
lino it was necesiu»ry to go much farther down before any trace of 

* Tlire* other trenchea, du|{ later, (iroveil that It bad not Iwen eontliiiiuuc all aJunx the aootb 
face of the mound. 
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Hilt appeared.' The dam. if there was <>ue. could hardly have been 
made for floodiuK the .M. ditch, as the water would have escaped 
over the south lip of the Antoidne Ditch.* N«»r is there any means 
of knowiiJK whether it wa.s hy accident or hy desigrn that the stones 
were in the silt. What is certain is that there has been a level of 
4 >rcu{»ation alwivo silt and stones, for on the top of them there were 
lyinj^ numerous fragments of laine-—too mimite to be identiBed 
and several small pieces of pcittery. A piece of iron slag came from 
the re<l layer. Higher up, the tilling was exactly the same as that of 
the M. ditch. .Vs the pottery. t«>o, was similar in character, it follows 
that the mound had been occupietl at a time when the Antonine Ditch 
was half-tilled with decayed vegetable matter, silt and stones, it* own 
«litch iMiing meanwhile empty. 

Itegarding the composition of the mound itself there was not much 
to bo Icariieil. With a view, however, to verifying the source of the 
clayey stratum which appears in the section EF (Hg. .2), a short trench 
was dug over the counterscarp of the Antonine Ditch a little way tci 
the east of the new road. The result of the incision was to coulirni the 
conjecture that the material had been throw n up by the Ihimau diggers. 
Clay was encountered at a depth of 5 feet, showing that there was a 
be<l of this material through which the workmen would have to cut. 
It is worth adding that a trial pit sunk near the same sjatt hut on the 
north side of the lip of the Ditch gave a depth i»f fully 3 feet for the 
upcast. That the clay bed continued for some distance farther west 
was prove«l by a trench «lug on the top of the mound near its western 
eml. where clay, similar to that which api>ears in section EF (fig. 2), 
wn.s found at a depth of 18 inches. This last trench also reveahal a 
post-hole, 2 foot deep, in the position marktai in Hg. 1. At the Imttom 
were the stones that had served for packing the post, and among these 
was a piece 4 if iron slag. Otherwise the hole %vus empty. 

The manner in which the ends of the M. ditch tentl to l onvorge, ns 
they approach the .Vntonine Ditch, almost suggests that the mound 
has'l>eon elliptical (fig. 1). But in the anonymous account of a journey 
made along the Homan Wall in 101>7. preserved among the Portland pM|>er«. 
it is describeil as "an heap t>f earth on the outside of the ditch of a 
mpiare figure. al)out sixty feet long, forty broa«l. and twenty high; Hat 
on the top."* What Horsley says aliout it seems to l»ear out this view 

‘ In one trench the stU wiw 10 feet below the present BarfMe, which, howerer, 1» here 2J feel 
higher tiuin the present stirfnes oppcisitr the mountl. The true difference In the level of fA/ sfff 
wn*. therefore, 2 feet t inche*. 

• L'niees, lodr«l, the olwtrucllon wa* carried all the way arrosa the lierni. In which case 
the renuins of the Kanipart might have formed the southern liank of the dam. 

* HUt. JgJsS. Comm.; PoHtand Paper*, vob 11. p. 57. 
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of its shape. He calls it “a beautiful exploratory mount, not unlike that 
near Calder church."’ As the Caddor tumulus, which is still in good 
preservation, is rectangular, we must assume that the Ronnyhridge 
example was of .similar form. Within the ditches it measures about 
97 feet along the major axis and 65 feet along the minor. These iigures 
are basal, and it will l>e noted that they agree in ratio with the measure' 
ments given by the anonymous traveller for the size of the tojj—60 feet 
by 40 feet. At present its summit is about 9 feet higher than the surfac^e 
of the new road which skirts it on the east, and fully 18 feet higher 
than the surfa<;e of the field on the south. If the slope of the scarps 
of the ditches and the 'angle of repose' for the soil of the mound be 
taken into consideration, it %vill bo seen that the original height of the 
mound may not have exceeded by more than a few feet the height it 
stands at tO'day. 

In the Bouuybridge mound, then, we have the essential features of a 
‘motte’—a heap of earth, surrounded by u defensive ditch—and the 
inference that it was a 'motto' is supported by the pottery fragment 
which Mr Curie dates to about 12fX) a.d. In the excellent description 
of thc.se ‘mottos' which Mrs E. S. Armitage gave to the Society more 
than thirty years ago,* it is pointed out that they were the work of 
the Norman invaders. Quickly erected, and having attached to them 
a court-yard or ‘bailey,’ they wore suitable in an age when vigilance 
and means of defence were alike necessary. In Galloway and the 
south-west they are often r<mud or elliptical, but elsewhere in Scotland 
they are usually rectangular. Their weakness lay in the wooden 
structure that surmounted them. As this could be easily destroyed by 
tire, it was by and by superseded by the stone tower. 

At Bonnybridgo we can fortunately appeal, not only to analogy, 
but to documentary e>'idence. In 1891 the late Dr Christison collected 
from the Great Seal Register fifteen allusions to particular 'mottes' 
and seven to ‘mutebills.’ Among these was one to “lie mot de 
Seybeggis vocat. lie Turchill."* Although Dr Christison does not say so, 
there cannot l>e the slightest doubt ns to the identity of our mound 
with "the motte of 8enl»egB." The reference occurs in a charter of 
15th March 1542 8, confirming a charter of fourteen years earlier, which 
recorded a transfer of the lands of Seabegs, with the right to select a 

• Britannia Aomcimi. p. 17L 

• t‘roe»f*iinfft, toI. xxzir. (tHBO-IMIOi, pp. 'St) tt. 

• Pn>rttHino»,ro\. zzr.4lt«(>-01>, pp. 210 (T. 'Torchill' U the fonu la which thenltvrnntlTD nsnie 
•ppesrt in the Jtfffistrum Magni SiffiUL Hut the Bur. Mr UlUer, who haa eianiine<l the oriainal. 
informa me that the trae rewlinR U ‘Curthill,’ i.e. Cuort blU. implyina that, otter it had senreil lu 
prioioiT porpoee, the mound bod been put to onotber use. For cxomplea of confuainn lietween 
e and f, see ProrreHingt, vol. xxzlz. (IBlU-S), p. 3HU. 
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priest for the Chapel of St Helen. The sosine was to be taken at “ the 
inotte of Seabegs, also called the C(o)urthill."‘ There is no other mound 
in the neighbourhood which could possibly answer to this description. 
The site of the Chapel of St Helen is on lower ground alxiut 450 yards 
to the north. To-day the buildings that occupy it l>ear the name of 
Chapel Place, and General Roy calls the mound “ the Chapel-hilL" Tlie 
•motte’ was perhaps selected as the scene <if the ceremony of taking 
sasine l>ecause it was the original centre of the Barony. 

It remains to say a word or two about the objects found. Those 
were few in number and, for the most part, insigniticant. By far the 
most important was fig. 3, which has already been dealt with. The 
rest of the pottery sherds were so fragmentary that Mr Curie hesitated 
to nssigu a very definite date to any of them, although their variety 
seemed to him to point to an occupation of some kind over a fairly 
long period. While several which came from the trenches cut to the 
oast of the road can hardly l>o directly connected with the niolte, thej* 
had an interest of another kind. Lying frcmi to 5 feet below the 
modern surface, they suggested that this part of the Antoniue Ditch 
had remained open to that depth until possibly as late as the eighteenth 
century. .Mention has already been made of various lumps of iron slag 
which were found in the course of our excavations. Gordon remarks 
in his Itincrarium Septentrionale* that “Abundance of Iron and Ix)ad 
Ore is dug up near this Hill, some of which I carrieil away with me, 
and, probably, the Romatm, at this Place, might have had a Foundary 
for melting their Metal." That there must at some time have Ijeen 
a bloomery near the mound seems scarcely open to question. On the 
other hand, the position of the majority of the pieces which we 
obtained was such ns to indicate that the smelting u|>eratiun8 hud l>een 
carried on in post-Ronmu days.* 

Mr Ure was greatly interested in the discovery of iron slag, and 
had several samples analysed by the firm’s export chemist. At his 
suggestion two of the iron ingots from Newstead were similarly tested. 
As the ingots were in a more highly manufactured state, the iron 
content being as high ns per cent, in the one case and WQ'OS per 
cent, in the other, a comparison with the Bonnybridge samples would 
hardly l)o relevant. But the metallic iron content of the latter was 
only itti* per rent., or actually less than that of some of the si>eciniens 

*■ A tnulitioa of the nses to which the moanii had h«en pul Itnsered on nntil 17V7. Tha 
SlatUtieot Areounf sajrs: “ In the liorony of SealicKB. near the canal, there U an artUlelal uound 
of earth, where oonrU and dellberatiTe coonclla were formerly held, at appears by the name Mote, 
which the place yet retaina" (rol. xl*. p. lUtl. * P*se Si- 

* The only caae In which there wa.seren a aluuiow of doubt waa that of the fraipnent at the 
bottom of the puat-hule. Hut the date of the poat-holc itself Ut qnite uncertain. 
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of bog inm ores from Uairlooli PariHL. niialysed by the late Dr IriKoti 
Maradani.' The detailed analysiti was—Ferrir Oxide ♦55»S.'> per rent., 
•Silica 27'9 per cent., Manganese Oxide |ier rent,. Sulphur •04 p« r 
rent., with a trace of Phosphoric Oxide and of Lime. A sample of the 
layer of red sand from the Autoiiiiie Ditch was also analysed. After 
de<luetion of 4.Vtt2 per cent, of moisture, the analysis of the dry sample 
WHS as follows—.Silica SIL'Kl per cent.. Alumina '20 |Kjr cent, and Ferric 
Oxide 17*11 per cent., with a trace of Lime. 


II. 

A MDCM) fONTAI.NT.VtJ SHOUT CbSTS AT TKC.MLAND. ROlSAV. 

ORKNEY. By the i.ate J. IIEWAT CRAW. F.S.A..S« «»t. 

In the summer of I1K12 a <leniid<Ml mound on the farm of Nears. 
Rousay. was excavated by Mr Walter (4. Grant, F.S.A.Scot. Although 
in a very ruinous cundition, the remains i>f a small short cist con* 
tnining fragments of two steatite urns and a few incinerated hutiiaii 
bone* were found near the centre.* After the excnvnti«»n of this 
structure, another was disiaivered in the adjoining Hold, but on Triiniland 
Home Farm, 10 yards east of the dry-stone dyke which separates the 
holdings. It was decided to leave t)ver for another year the examina¬ 
tion of this monument, and so it was early in the following .lime 
(llKi‘1) that Mr Grant and I irarried out the excavation. 

This construction, whicb appeared ns a low, grassy mound (fig. 1), 
lay 130 yards east by north of the first, at nliout the same elevation, 
7ii feet above soa-lovel. It was composed almost wholly of earth, with 
here and there slabs of stone appearing through the turf. Its original 
height was 4 feet 6 inches. Immediately within the |H*rimeter was 
found a symmetrical wall of well-built slabs, laid on the lint in three 
to six courses and varying fn>m K inches to 13 inches in height. The 
space enclosed was practically circular, measuring 30 feet S inches in 
diameter from north to south and 20 foot 10 inches from cast to west. 
Oil the top of the mound, lieueath 3 inches of turf, and with its centre 
I foot south-east of the middle of tho monument, was a cist-like 
construction formoil by three slabs, 1 foot 5 inches in length. 8 inches 
in breadth, and 7 inches in depth, the longer axis iMunting 35’ west of 
north magnetic (fig. 2, B). There was neither a cover-stone on the 
top nor a slab at tho north end, both having probably lieen torn out. 
» l^rocrttliHU*. Tol, xxl. IIS88-7). p. 104. • Ibid., toL UvH. p. 44. 
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Fift. 1. Burial Mound at Tmutland, Orknrjr. 
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Tl>e ciut ouly containe*! soil. To the north of it, nnd half-way between 
it and the edge of the kerb, waa a square cist with its axis lying ~ 
east of the north magnetic; it measured 1 foot 3 inches in length and 
breadth and 1 foot 4 inches in depth, nnd had a cover and a paving 
slab (fig. 2, C). It contained incinerated human b«)nes, much burnt 
matter, and fragments of a steatite urn. Close to the outside of the 
south-east corner were fragments of the same urn and more burnt 
matter. 

.\t a distance of 9 inches outside the kerb to the east was a third 
cist with its axis pointing north and parallel to the edge of the kerb 
(fig. 2. A); it measured 2 feet in length and 1 foot (5 inches in breadth. 
Each side consisted of tw’o stones, nnd there was one at either end. 
The cover consisted of a thin slab, but the bottom was unpaved. The 
cist WHS 8 inches deep, but the side and end stones were only 3 inches 
deep, l>elow them l>eing an iinlined excavation in the soil. This cist 
contained no bones or relics, but was completely fillml with burnt 
matter similar to that in the second cist. From the peculiarity of the 
structure, position, nnd contents, it may have been use<l not for burial 
but for the reception of the products of a fire. 

Almost exactly in the centre of the mound, nnd at a lower level 
than the first described grave, was another cist of striking sjTnmetrj* 
and showing unusual structural features, with its axis lying north and 
south magnetic (fig. 2, U). It measured I2J inches from north to south, 
12 inches from ojist to west, and 9 inches in depth. The four side slnlm 
and the cover w-ere less than 1 inch in thickness. Against each of the 
four sides were placed two stones, one alxjve the other, and around the 
whole were ten additional slabs laid to slope inwards towanls the toji. 
Over the cover were two stones, lying side by side, covered by a single 
larger stone, on the top of which was a smaller slab. It contained 
incinerated human bones, and one small fragment of jKjttory measur¬ 
ing alatut 1 inch by I inch. 

The rest of the mound was dug over, but nothing further was 
found except several slalw of varying size which lay about the level 
of the top of the central cist, seemingly without any arrangement. 
.\fter the mound was examined, the soil and turf nnd the stones of 
the first and fourth cists, which had l>een move<l, were replaced, so 
that the structure remains in its original state. 
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III. 

A CllAMBEKEl) .MOUND AT WESTNES.S, ROUH.W, OKKNEV. 

By WALTER G. GRANT. F.S.A.Stxrr. 

About tho lOO-foot coutour line, on a alight shelf, on the fairly steep 
grassy sIoihj between the house of Westness and the public road, some 
yards distant from the latter and about 2ri0 yards from the Bay of 
Westness on Eynhallow Sound, stands a 
grass-covered mound, measuring 40 feet 
in diameter from north to south and 
IlTi feet from east to west. As tho mound 
had Ijeen dug into a go<xi many years 
ago, it is now reduced to a height of 
3 feet, the excavated part having been 
partially refilled and left with a hollow 
on the top. Ou the east side of this 
hollow the upper etlge «»f a long thin slab 
appeared, and at the northern end two 
stones lni«l on the flat, giving the apiwar- 
anen of steps. There is no record of the 
former excavation. 

On the 3rd of July 11K«, Dr Callander, 

I)ircct«>r of the National Museum of 
Anti<|uities, lieing present, tho mound 
was again opened, iii the hope that its 
character might be revealed. 

A trial trench was driven in from 
tho northern edge until structure was 
mot with. Tliis cut showed that tho 
mound w’as an earthen one. containing 
a natural admixture of small stones. 

No traces of cairn-building were seen. 

When tho centre was excavated an ir¬ 
regularly sliJipeil Kul>-oval chaml)er was 
brought to light, tho longer axis lying nearly north and south 
(fig. 1). It measured 8 feet » inches in length and fi feet II indies 
in greatest breadth. The north-east corner of the building had 
evidently l)een completely tom out except for a small sei'tion which 
indicated the line of building. The west side of the chamber 
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Flir. 1. Plan of Cbnnil«re<i Mound nt 
WcsUintH, Rousay. 
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and also tlie western half of its north end consist of a carefully 
built wall of stones, not set in a regular curve, hut in short straight 
sections. The greater part of its east side is formed by a flagstone 
set on edge, measuring 4 feet 11 inches in length, 2 feet 1 inch in 
height, and 2J inches in thickness. At its northern end is the fragment 
of walling already referred to. This consists <»f three thin stones. m»w 
lying at an angle, but no doubt originally laid on the flat. The vacant 
space in the north-east corner between the end of this ting and the 
eastern end of the north wall which terminates in a vortical face, may 
have boon filled with another slab 1)0 edge, this having Ikjcii removed 
during the previous excavation. The south end of the east side beyond 
the fhig is not aligned with it, but projects forward 12 inches and 
angles inwartls. The corres|iondiiig building on the opposite side also 
converges, reducing the width of this end to 8 feet. 

Inserted in the floor at the northern end of the upright Hag on the 
east siile, and at right angles to it, is a setting of four small flags, 

I inch to 2 indues thick. plnce<l vertically, the three outer ones rising 
only 2 inches to 4 inches above the level of the floor. Xear the 
opposite end of the flag is another small stone, also placed at right 
angles, po.ssibly the reinainiug member of a setting similar to that at 
the other end. Whether there had been an outside kerb is not known, 
hut the structure is stnuigly suggestive of a rectangular hctl- or hearth- 
like arningement, 4 feet long by 2 feet 1) inches broad. 

Where the north end angles into the west wall is a small bole or 
recess, 6 inches from the Htwr, measuring H inches high. 71 inches 
broad, and Hi inches deep. In the east end of the cbaml>er are the 
lower courses, one on each side and two at the back, of a recess, 
measuring 21 inches across the inoutli, lU inches across the back, and 
ID inches dt^rp. 

There is no indication how the chnml>er was naifeil, as the remain¬ 
ing parts of the sides are practically vortical, with no signs of inward 
oorl>elling, neither arc there any indications nf sup|M>rting pillars for 
a roof. 

The only relics discovered consisted of a few fragment.s of burnt 
bones—evidently human, as small parts «if a skull could l>e identified— 
and pieces of charcoal scnttereil here and there. The incinerated lames 
were mostly picked out of the filling in. but a few pieces were found 
on the floor, cliinfly at the north-west corner, where the lowest floor- 
level had n»>t been disturlwd by the previous excavators. 

There Is some difficulty in determining the character of the monu¬ 
ment. The small lade near the fhM>r and the bed- or hearth-like 
setting are sugge.stivu of a dwelling more than a tomb, but there are 
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no signs of a fire nor of nn entriince. BcHiilea. the diameter of the 
uiouiul is too small to permit of the walls being carrie<l to a height 
suitable for habitation. It has not to be forgotten, however, that in 
Orkney there are quite a number of small earth-houses with low roofs, 
hut these are all provided with entrance passages. The presence of 
cremate«l human remains and watlered small fragments of charcoal 
could hardly be expected in a dwelling, and it would seem that the 
building was sepulchral and of a very unusual type. 

Professor .\lcxander Low, F.S.A.Scot., who examined the bones, 
rejKjrted that they were very thoroughly incinerated, and that frag¬ 
ments of human i>arietnl, occipital, ulna, and thigh-bone were identified. 

On sloping ground on the farm of Westness, in a field which has 
been long under cultivation, olmut 230 yards north of Westiiess House 
and 70 feet west of the farm road, at nn elevation of some 80 feet 
above sea-level, is a circular mound, doubtlessly lowered in height and 
spread out to a certain extent by agricultural operations, now measur¬ 
ing 50 foot in diaraotor and 4 feet in height. Tliis, presumably, is 
another burial site. 
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IV. 

A VIKING CIST-GRAVE AT B^CLLINABY. I.SK<VY. Bv ARTHCR .1. H. 
EDWARDS, F.S.A.Sctn’.. Assistant Keki-kb op the MrsEiM. With 
A Note on the Skeletal Remains by Pkofessok THOMAS H. 
BRYCE. M.D.. F.H.S.. F.S.A^Scot, 

On the ‘ilth June 1932 a Viking grave was found at Ballinahy by 
Mr Neill M'Lellan. shepherd, when effecting the release of a lamb 
which had squeezed through an opening between two of the stones on 
the north side of the structure. As he was freeing the lamb the shepherd 
saw an iron axe and some Imman bones lying inside on the surface of 
the sand, and suspecting a burial of some kind he had information of 
his lind conveyed to the p«dice authorities. Sergeant Duncan MncNair 
of the Argyll Constabulary visited the site and took temporary posses¬ 
sion of the relics, making at the same time adequate arrangements 
for the prote<!tion of the grave until it could l>e examined by a 
representative from the Museum. I was not able to go there, however* 
until lOth July, when Sergeant MacNair gave mo every assistance in 
making this record. It is to him that I am indebted fur information 
as to the position of the skeletal remains and relics in the grave. 

The burial was situated on a natural shelf near the top of a rocky 
knoll now covered with sand and overgrown wdth grass, about half a 
mile west of Ballinahy House, and almut 400 yanls west of the graves of 
a Viking man and woman of tenth-century date, discovered by the father 
of .Mr Neill M'Lellan in 1878.' These burials had been made side by side, 
each surrounded by a lino of stones set on edge, but the structure of 
the present timl was that of a cist-grave, the long axis of which lay 
6.V east of north magnetic or nearly north-east and south-west. Tlie 
grave w’as formed of four slabs set on edge on the north side (tig. I), 
four on the south side, and four cover stones supported bj’ those on the 
sides. There were no end sla1>s, but as a numl^er of loose and broken 
stones, of a nature and appearance similar to those of which the grave 
was made, were b'ing alamt on the slope on the north side, it is very 
probable that end slabs had existed originally. Below the sand which 
partially tilled the interior was the tloor of natural rock. The slabs 
w’ere of chloritic schist and varied from 3 inches to 6 inches in thick¬ 
ness. .Vs can l>e seen in the illustration there are spaces between the 
slabs, but these vacancies were in all likelihood filled at one time by 

* Pmcttding*, vol. sir. p. SL 
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A VIKING C'IST-GRA\T*: AT BALLINWBY, ISLVY. 

i>ther stones. The grave lay about 1 foot 6 inches below the surface 
and measured internally about i feet in length, ^ feet in breadth at 
the west end, 2 feet fi inches near the centre, and 1 foot 10 inches at 
the east end, the depth Imiug 1 foot U inches. Although many of the 
lames of the skeleton were missing, it was |> 08 sible to ascertain from 
what remained that the body had been laid fully extended with the 
head at the south-west end. 

Tlie relics con-sisted of an axe which was found on the left side of 
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the skeleton just alamt the position of where the right ellmw would 
iiave been, a sword found on the right aide with the hilt near the 
waist, the boss of a shield also on the right side and opimsite the 
lireost, and fragments of a sickle or knife which wore 8t> disintegrated 
as to make their exact ideutificatioii uncertain. All these objects were 
of iron. In addition, a buckle and a free ring-heailed pin of bronze 
were found near the centre <»f the body. The axe (fig. 2, No. 1), 
w'hich has suffered a good deal from corrosion, mea.sures S inches in 
length and 5i inches airross the cutting edge. It is similar in type* to 
those we already have in the Museum from Ileay, in Caithness and 
Kiloran Boy, Colonsay. The sword (fig. 2, No. 2) is now in four 
pieces through decay, and a small portion near the iMiint is awonting. 

• f*rort<din 9 *, vol. 1x1. p. 2W. 
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It in liouble-odged and iiieiisure^ 39 inches in length u(»prt>xinmtely. 
The blade is 2| inches in width iminedintcly below the guard, tn|>ering 
to 21 inches in the middle and 1} inch at a distance of 6 inches from 
the (Kiint. The slightly upwardly curved crosspiece of the pommel 
meoMurcis SJ inches in length, and the guard, which is curvtHl df>wn- 
w’ards a little, SJ inches. There is no |M)mmol stud ui>w, but this may 
well have got detached and become completely disintegrateil. Tlie grip 



Fijt. 2. Oitfvcta fnmi VikinwUruvp at Hallliiaby. lalny. 


is 31 inches in length, and traces of wood still adhere Ui its surface. 
The exact type of the sword is diilicult to determine, but it probably 
dates to almut A.i>. 9.V) or HMMK The shield boss (tig. 2. No. 3) is of 
hemisphorical form, and measures 2| inches in height and 0 inches in 
diameter including the llaiigc which is | inch in breadth. Remains 
of the four rivets by means of which it wa-s fixed to a wottden shield 
can still l»e seen, and portions of the wikmI itself are still attached to the 
underside. It is analogous to one from Reay and two from Orkney now 
in the Museum.* The pin (fig. 2. No. 4) is of the free ring-headed tyjK*. 
the ring-head ineasiiring 1 inch in <liameter and the stem 4 inches in 
length, the lower part being flattened for Ij inch from the |»oint. 

‘ Prttcftiiing*, vol. 1*1. p. SM. 
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The burkle 2, No. 5) consists of ii how uud tongue with a iloubled 
plate for attachment to the strap, the latter measuring 12 inrh in 
length, inch in breadth at the wide end, and tapering to 2 it>‘'b at 
the narrow end. The bow mensnres '1 inches in breadth by J inch in 
depth, and is dta-orated on its up|>er surface by a pellet docoratimi in 
relief. This is divided intt> two panels by a sjaice on which the tongue 
rests; the whole has Iwen gilded. The tongue is zoomorphic in clmr- 
acter and has Ixain silvered. 

Although the relics are in no way renuirkable they date the burial 
to somewhere between a.1>. tktb and IIKH). This form of grave, however, 
is unusual. It has been reconled that Viking graves have Wen found 
within roughly made enclosures or settings of stones, but in Scotland 
the Viking cist-grave is uncommon, and acconling to Hrylgger* the 
p(H>pie who favoured this particular style of interment were probably 
iiniuigrants from the «*oa«ts of More-Tr«>nilelag and Nordland in Norway, 
where tpiite a numl>«r of such graves have been found, and where the 
tradition of the Early Iron Age was preserved into Viking times. 

The Society is much indebted to Mr Angus MT^achlan »>f Loch Gorin 
House, Hniichladdich, Islay, who has kindly presented the relics to the 
National Museum of Antiquities. 

KKl*OUT ON THE BONES. By I’rofesssjr Thomas 11. Bare 
M.I).. F.U.S.. K.S.A.S<!ot. 

The skeleton from Hallinaby is unfortunately very fragmentary, all 
the bones having sulTered seriously from post-mortem decay. The trunk 
is represente«l by the axis vertebra and various small fragments from 
other parts of the vertebral column. The ribs are all absent. There 
are only one or two small pieces of the pelvis, ami no portions of either 
clavicles or scapulm. The h>ng Ixmes of the limbs pre.sent have all lost 
their extremities and parts of their shafts; they are therefore not 
measurable with exactitude. The left femur, however, when compared 
with a series of coinplete bones, was found to correspond closely with 
one measuring 474 inni. This Hgure indicates a stature of alnuit » feet 
7 inches. There is no special llattening of the femoral shafts Wlow 
the troi'haiiters. nor is there any lateral compression of the tibiie. 
S«>iue fragments of metatarsal Inuies alone represent the skeleton of 
hands and feet. One of the metatarsals still has its proximal articular 
surface intact. The epiphysis is fully unittsl. 

The skull is representeil by the vault, the base and face Wing 
aWeut. Even the vault is very defective, ns most of the left side has 
■ IlrStwcr, /Inrim/ ITmldniNls. pp. lil and 1X2. 
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been cle-struyed. The glabella is lint and the supraciliary ridges are 
slightly developed; the superior orbital ridges are thin. All these are 
features pointing to the skull having l>een that of a woman, but the 
frontal boue is so much inclined backwards that it would rather 
appear that we have to do with the skull of a man. The condition of 
the sutures indicates, however, that the individual was far advanced 
in life, and it is just possible that the Imckward inclination of the 
frontal bone is due to old age changes in the skull bones. 

No accurate measurements of the skull could be obtained save the 
maximum length. This is 194 mm., a figure which brings the specimen 
into the category of long skulls. From the characters of the vault 
there is no doubt that the transverse diameter was relatively small 
in relation to the maximum length, and that the skull, if whole, would 
have fallen into the dolicho-cranial class, or iMwsibly into the lower 
mnge of the mesati-craiiial category. 

The jaw fragment indicates a moderately stout mandible with a 
well-marked chin. It might just as well have been that of a woman 
as of a man. 

Three tooth have l>eeu preserved, a lower molar and two premulars. 
The crowns of the latter are worn quite flat, and the crown of the molar 
is worn down almost to the rootv It is occupied by a large cavity 
possibly due to caries, an unusual feature in teeth of prehistoric times. 

These dental characters, of course, support the conclusion drawn 
from the condition of the skull, that the individual was advanced 
in years. 


CINERARY URNS AT MONKLAW, JEDBITIGH. 
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V. 

CINERAUV URNS AT MONKLAW. JEUBIRGR. Bv ARTHUR J. H. 
EDWARDS, K-S-A-Si-oT.. Ashihtant KeerKK of the With 

A Report on the Incinerated Contents by l*BOFi-a*soK J. C. BRASH. 

Two urns were found in a field 500 feet above sea-level on the farm of 
Mnnklaw, aljout two miles north of Jedburgh, and about 300 yards north¬ 
west of the house, when ploughing was going on during December Inst. 



- •? • ? ? Inches 


Fijf. 1. cinerarr Urn founrt at Monklaw. Jedbnrith. 

Tlie urns lay aliout 30 feet apart and both had been inverted. Of one 
there remained only the base and a few wall fragments; this must have 
been a very large vessel as the base measures OJ inches in diameter and 
1 inch in thickness. Of the other, which contained cremated bones, the 
greater part though badly damaged was recovered, and it has been found 
pos.sible to reconstruct it in the Museum. This urn b of a reddish-brown 
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colour (iiid iuiH uii overhau^ii}; rim with it straij;ht upright ueck beneath. 
The wall portion iit rather short, giving the um a somewhat squat 
appearance. The vessel (flg. 1) measures 9^ inches in height, from 7] 
inches to SJ inches in diameter at the mouth, 8$ inches at the neck, and 
4J indies across the base. The Hp. which is slightly concave and bevelletl 
downwards in the interior, is deconitetl by a zigwig pattern, and the broad 
overliangiiig rim by a lattice design iNirderetl at the top by four hori* 
zoiital lines and at the iKittoiu by two. The ueck is oriiameuted with 
similar markings, but round the lower margin is a row of small loops, 
the curvature upwards. The whole of the deiroration has been formed 
by the impression of a twisted cord, the lattice patterns and zigzags 
Iming doubled. 

The Marques.s of Ixithinn has generously pre.sented the um to the 
National .Museum, and we also have to thunk Mr T. Wight, tlie farmer, 
for so carefully preserving what remained of the vessels and tiieir 
contents. 

KKPOHT ON INCINEKATED BONI-:.S FROM BRONZE ARE CUN. 

.MONKLAW, JEOBlTRiH. By I’mfessor J. C, Biiash. 

These remuins, the incineration of which is incomplete, include 
more or less distorted but recognisable fragments of must portions of 
the skeleton: tlie bodies (centra) of thirteen thoracico-limibar vertcbrse 
are fairly complete. 

The vertebne are small and the iKirtions of limb liones rather 
slender: but there are no rei*ognisuble epiphyses, nor any signs of 
recent epiphysial union at the upper ends of right humerus and right 
radius, the only parts complete enough for such an observation. A 
portion of the sagittal (interparietal) suture is recognisable, and shows 
internal union well advanced. 

If nskeil for a diagnosis of sex, I would be inclined to suggest from 
certain minor indications on p«irtiuns of the pelvic bones that the 
probability is female: but the most that one ran say with any con- 
Hdeiice is that these are the bones of a mature adult of slender build, 
prolsibly liolow average stature. 
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VI. 

STONE CIRCLES: A NEW THEORY OF THE ERECTION OF THE 
MONOLITHS. By H. E. KILBRIDE-JONES. F.S.A.SCOT. 

It is now apparent that our prehistoric ance.<ttors could very w’ell 
think for themselves, and were not merely a race of barbariuns living 
under cloude<l skies. On the other hand, our ancestors were just as 
active in mind as ourselves. It is true that they Iive<I in small round 
huts when they might have built themselves palaces of stone or of 
brick ; but that is no indication of mental inferiority. A people can 
be easily ridicuJoti when no tangible evidence remains regarding their 
powers of penetration and thought, their {esthetics, mental develop¬ 
ment, and religious ideals. V'ery often culture centres round religion; 
and religious idejils usually demand a certain initiative that might 
otherwise remain latent in the population. It often implies invention. 

.\ny primitive race of people can easily erect a circle of rough 
boulders—very little talent is required for that: but when we observe 
that the monoliths have been split off from the living rock by the 
hand of man, and thereafter shaped, however roughly, to a definite 
and predetermined form, that implies invention. It implies, too. that 
these people who were responsible for shaping the monoliths were 
moving along a definite line of development to an ideal, now termed 
civilisation; because it is only when ingenuity, both individual and 
collective, is encouraged to serve humanity that the modern state 
develops. It spells organised society, and public recognition of genius 
in the individual.' 

The theory about to be propounded is well known atiiongst modem 
engineers; but it was unknown before that the same theory also 
formed part of the e<|uipment of the engineers who erected the Stone 
Circles in Scotland, and of those who erected Stonehenge in England. 
The moilern engineer is careful to adopt the easiest method of raising 
H iimss or n structure into iKJsition, as there is such a thing as over¬ 
head charges to be taken into consideration : the Bronze Age engineer 
was equally careful, although not, possibly, from a similar consideration. 

' 'VtltFliicr •tone circle* were merrlj’ sepulchral, a permanent memorial to a fomouN nuin, nr 
places ol worahlp matters rery little for present considerations. It la unity of purpose which 
led to their ifradnai develo|im«nt. lIoweTcr. It is iiuestiunabla whether the bi(t stone technique 
be a mere accidental convenience or not <c/. T. I>. Kendrick, TAr Ax* dpe, chap. Iv.t On the 
other band, it -seeina to be the nmult. not of a spontaneity of conccptlun, but of a delilienite and 
preconceived ideal, fullowlns a deltulU line of derelopmenL 

voi~ Lxvin, 


0 
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Confroiitod by an oiiormoua nmss of utone. it was his place to contrive 
to discover the easiest methods whereby it might be raised into posi¬ 
tion; thereupon he either invented or developo<l the theory that is so 
well known to-day. I was fortunate in being present throughout the 
excavations iiiidertnken by Professor V. Oordon Uliilde at the Stone 
fJircle at Old Keig; and it was while 1 was watching the monolith l*m 
(flg. 1) Iteiug cleared of the earth that covered it, that its hitherto 
indeterminate shape suddenly conveyed a meaning the moment the 
base was fully expose<l. The remaining monoliths displayed exactly 
the same characteristics. 



y\g. I. UIH Stour Circle: Stnnr Pm. 
IAm>W!i Iniiirute rircfutintr-) 


Most authors have Iteen attractetl to the problem of the erection of 
monoliths. Fergusson,' draw'ing a complete blank amidst a medley of 
useless data, dismisses the problem as “child’s play." That, of course, 
is the most convenient methotl of attempting to solve any pniblem 
that is likely to pmve too baffling. Peet dismisse.s the subject in one 
short sentence, without, however, even hinting at a method.* Ijiter 
writers have lateii more thorough, an<l have attempted to explain 
away the problem in the crudest manner,* due to a belief in a supposed 
absence of intelligence on the part of prehistoric man, who has been 
credited with employing the most difficult and cuml>ersome metluMls 
to achieve his ends. In all cases these conclusions are the result of 
inattentiim to the form of the monedith, a matter which should lie 
carefully 8tudie<l prior to the form of the crater in which it has lieen placed. 

' J. Fergu-Mon, Kuilt Siame ManummU, p. I6>. 

• T. E. Poet, Rough Ston* UouMmrnt* auH their HuiMrrt, p. U. 

* Thalr thaorles will be refermi to Inter, under tbn ■tiMirudlntt ‘’Suiiielieufte.'* 
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In regard tu the munulitli itself, the ideal fumi and mode of erection 
were prohably due to insular ingenuity, and owed nothing to foreign 
influence.' Moreover, it shows that the Bronze Age peoples of these 
islnn<ls were as well acquainted with scientific engineering principles 
as were the Ancient Egyptians. 

OrsERA'ATIONS AXU MEASrREMENTS OX THE MoXOLITHS 

AT Oia> Kekj. 

Stone Pe* Ea^t Flankintj Stone .—This monolith is the tallest of the 
three examples chosen for the |)resent paper; and it is the only stone 
reui'iining undisturbed in its original position (tigs. No. 2 ami No. 4, 1). 
It is an imposing monolith, standing 5 feet II inches above the turf 
level, and in extreme length from base to apex 0 feet. The maximum 
breadth is 4 feet U inches, and the thickiie.sses are as follows (reading 
from the base to the apex):— 

On curve (E. side). On straight (W. side). 
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The greatest mass is. ihei-efore, concentrated immediately alM>ve the 
(minted base. The stone has lieen quarrietl, and is ixim|)aratively 
smooth on Imth faces. Its evenness is at once ap|>arent from the 
above figures. The form of the stone is not accidental: it has been 
carefully split to the required shape. The straight (west) side of the 
monolith would np|)ear to have been trimmed by being roughly ham¬ 
mered, perhaps with a stone maul.* The curved side has been treated 
in the same manner. As far as it was possible t«> ascertain, the com¬ 
paratively straight Imse seems to be the result of a single fracture. 

* Therv seems to tte little Justlflcstioii for nssuniing timl the itrrAt stoue luuuumcnts of the 
West were the result of u derelopcii “Coluniiil “ style (see Peake oud Fleure. The ll'uy of the Sea, 
p. XII; still less that the ides of the circle of stones ws-s derived from chsmlirred mnnd liarrows in 
Xcsndiiwvia libl<f., p. llSk. Since stone circles are mure ntiniemus in these Isisnils than elsew here 
In Europe <V. Uortion Childe, The iMitra of Kurojitnn Cit'ilitatioa, p. Sf7l, and since they sre 
younger than mnst other megslitbic niontimritts. It is proluihle that tlie Scottish, and pe^sps 
the KnRiish, circles were an Insular development. This theory has been dealt with l>y J. Gmiuun 
i^alloniier. Arehtrologia, toI. Isxvil. pp. M)-*. 

' The notations used here correspond with those on tiie pisn (to lie pnhllslied subsequently! 
prepared by Professor Chllde. 

' Slone nisuis were used extensively to trim the trilitbona st Stonehenge. Here the surfaces 
were dresaeti with nmndtsi iuimmer stones of ssrseu (see Frank Stevens, Staaehenge To-ttayanrt 
Ve^tentaif, pp. SS slid 391. 
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The monolith has been maintained in its present position by three 
small bloeks; and other stones were carefully rammed in around all 
sides of the base. The form and size of the cutting made into the 
virgin soil to receive the stone is worthy of note (see fig. 4, I). Also, 
the three packing blocks just referred to are resting immediatelj- upon 
the virgin soil, thus guarding against any risk of subsidence. 



FIK. 2. (>M Ke^t Stone Cimla: Ensl FlnnkloK Stone He. 


Stone Pm .—.Although not so large ns the above ninnolith, this stone 
is the finest example of the three (figs. No. 1 an<l No. 4, 3). It was 
found completely buried just without the outer limit of the bank. Its 
total length is 7 feet 7 inches, and inaximum breadth 3 feet inches. 
The feature most worthy of note is its extraordinarily well-define*! 
outline and form. More care than is usual has been ex|>ended on 
trimming it. It is of fairly even thickness, with the greater mass 
concentrated on the base, and on the straight side immediately alx>ve the 
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pointed Imae, as Ijefore. The four side* of the stone are comparatively 
straight, and its surface even; but the most remarkable feature is the 
careful tooling along the base (Hg. 1). positive proof that the peculiar 
slmpe of the liase was intentional, the result of a preconceived idea and 
plan, and not merely accidental.* The stone is a very regular trapezium. 
Its thicknesses are as follows {reading from base to a|)ex);— 
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Stone /V. — This stone is. perhaps, the rudest of the three, yet it 
bears all the characteristics of the other two. It had l>een used as the 



Fig. a. OUl Kcig Slone Circio; Slone P*. 
I Arrow* Indicate drewing.) 


foundation of a dyke, and is undamaged. It is very irregular in shape, 
but. as seen from Hgs. No. 3 and No. 4, 2, it has l>een very roughly 
hammered into the standard form, and there is little difficulty in per¬ 
ceiving where the stone has l>een knocked away by the character of 
the irregular edges. The total length of the monolith is 8 feet 6 inches, 

• This tooling secinft to have l»cen accomplished with a metal tool. This waa prohabljr of hronae. 
alUiough copper might bare been used. The use of copper is not so improlstble aa a first considera¬ 
tion might seem to suggest, siuco the Kgn>‘l“» *>» »•» Ki'tgdom had nothing better, or more 

durable, than chisels of copper le/. Somers Clarke and B. Kngelbnch. /incirnf Kffvplian Afoaonry. 
fig aB3i When an alloy such as tin Is present, copper can lie brought to a temper not far short of 
mild stael [ibid., p. 25). MoreoTer, chisels were not unknown In Scotland during the Brouxa Age, 
ns the exnmplea in the National Museum of Antiquities clearly demonatrate. The stonas were 
probably trimmeil at the quarry-face. 
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aiul the innximiiin breadth 3 feet 7 inches. Its thicknesses are as 
follows (rending from apex to base):— 
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Wo thus observe that, although the monolith has Iteeii but roughly 
trimmed, the greater mass is still concentrated alwve the pointed base. 


J 












Fin* * -*• Outitnea of Enftt Ftiinkins Slone Pe imd Stones Ps end Pin. 
iThe nnoirroas psckinx stones round P« bare been omitted.) 


The Theouy as appued to the Erection of the Monoi.itus. 

The prehistoric stone circles of Great Rritain have been described 
OS being formed of simple unhewn bliM'ks of stone.’ Mindful of the 
stones at Old Keig, that statement apiiears to lie quite erroneous when 

• J. Frnniaeun. Roi/r Stont VoMumm/s. a 2. Also E. lleHwrt Slone. F/kr .S/onr«o/.Sfon«4otpr, 
p. SI. Tl»r preecnt pH|ier proree the general iiliui to be Ul-founded. 
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applied to stone circles collectively. Admittedly, there are circles 
composed of very rough stones; hut man3’ of the circles in Aberdeen, 
for example, show that n certain amount of care has been devote«l to 
planning ami shaping the monoliths, even to the extent of chiselling. 
The very evenness of some of the stones cannot be natural to them, 
and certain protuberances must, perforce, have la-en knocked off to 
give a nmgh uniformity of thickuess. and this wa.s probably accom- 
plisheil with a stone maul. However, it must Iw admitted that careful 
trimming, such as that displayed on the Iwse of Stone Pm. is the 
exception rather than the rule; but it does exist, as we have seen. In 



FIk- ^ CaMIb Kniwr Stout* Clrcl*t Kcctiiubcot Stone, with Pl*uker», 


the majority of circles the stones op|>ear to have lH»en roughly poundeil 
into 8hap<\ although an exception here would seem to \>e the Stone 
Circle at Castle Fraser (fig. 5). The east flanking sloiie, in particular, 
is very oven and smooth, and its outlines almost straight; and w ith the 
amount of care expendoil on its api>earance it stands in markml contrast 
to the somewhat irregular monolith forming the west flanking stone. 

To the ciisual observer, perhaps one of the most curious and 
remarkable featurea of many stone circles is the pointwl appearance 
of the majority of the monoliths, where large stones have lieen utiliseil: 
and it is further noted that this iqiex is never inimetliately above the 
centre of the stone, but. instead, it is reminiscent of a right-angletl triangle 
whoso apex is in line with one of the vertical sides of the stone. Tliis 
feature is particularly noticeable in the case of Stone Pm at Old Keig.and 
also in the case of the Hanking stones at the circle at Castle Fraser. 
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Since this feature is noticeable in nearly every stone circle where large 
stones have been employed, it cannot have been merely accidental, and it 
must, therefore, possess some significance.’ .Actually, the object in so 
shaping the stone was a very real one, and is in accordance with certain 
engineering principles which will Iw touched upon later. Briefly, the 
whole scheme was originated to lessen the effort, or thrust, necessary 
for the erection of the monolith. 

The excavations at Old Keig revealed the interesting fact that this 
pointeil apex was vertically above a similar point at the base, although 
the latter is not so pronounced, generally speaking.” It was discovered 
that, in all cases, the Imses had been thus shaped. On a first con¬ 
sideration, this might seem to be an undesirable fcjnture, detracting 
from the stability of the mouolith, es|>ecially when stability pla 3 ’s such 
a large factor in the la.sting tiualities of the monument. Knowing that 
stability would not be sacrificed without some other really important 
object in view, there was nothing left hut to conclude that the pwuliar 
shape of the base was intimateh' connecteil with the erection of the 
monolith, as indeed it was. The east flunking Stone Pe provided the 
solution. When the stone was fully exposed, the methods employed in 
its erection were at once obvious. 

The whole process of erection may l)o described by taking Stone Pm 
as the monolith to be raised, each step in the process l>eing considered 
separately. 

The varioiu stages in the erection would be as follows 

(1) The monolith would l>e levered up on to its shorter side (fig. 7), 
termed previously in this paper “the curve." 

(2) An excavation would thereupon be made in the ground to receive 
the pointed base, and of sufficient length and width to receive the stone 
comfortably.” It is interesting to observe the sha]>e of this excavation. 
From fig. 4, I, we observe that it must have been triangular in section, 
since it was only at the end intended to receive the pointe<l base tliat 
any cutting had been made into the virgin soil. 

(3) After the completion of the excavation, the stone would he rolled 
into an upright |>o8itiou, using point C (fig. 7) ns the fulcrum. To bring 
the stone to an upright |>osition, a thrust would be applied ns near to 
the apex as i>ossible. and preferably- at right angles to the line (.’D 

' The Stone Circle* at Callanlah and at Stennesv (loaseBs atones n-lth apict's |iointe<i io the 
tuaunrr ilrsrrilicfi. 

• The saaie featiin; waa olwervrtl at the Stone Cirrie at Castle Frajwr, vhrre two fnllfn pillar 
stone* display the same pointed apes and base, after the manner of those at Old Krlj{. 

' It la. of coorae, a debatable point as to whether the excaratinn waa made at this stSKe or 
prior to the arriral of the stone. Tlie foniter course aenmii to he the more pruhahle, as this woniri 
ohtiate anj ilamaKe to the side* of the excaratlon line to the monolith itettinK out of control, or 
due to people trainplina around whilst muviiu; it into position. 
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to be most effective. This thrust is represented by the force P in 
tig. 7. 

This last step is the most important in the ■whole procedure. At the 
moment of applying the thrust we see, from Mr Regnauld’s figures, 
that the force P required to raise the monolith is 1-575 tons (assuming 
the monolith to be of even thickness, and that its weight is 5 tons). 
As the stone rises into position, the thrust necessary decreases very 
rapidly, until, after an angle of 48' has been turned, the thrust becomes 
zero and the stone balances. Tliis condition is due to the centre of 
gravity E having turned through an angle of 48*, until it is vertically 
above the fulcrum C. Thereafter, during the time the stone is turned 
through the remaining 42*, a restraining force will be required to prevent 
the stone from pitching forward. This restraining force would lake 
the form «>f a rope, or ropes, fastened round the apex. 

(4) Having raised the stone to an upright position, it now became 
necessary to wedge it firmly to make it secure for all time. First, the 
monolith was levered up slightly, and an excavation made in the humus 
to receive a number of wedges. In the case of the east flanking pillar 
Pe, the wedges were three in number, and they rested upon the virgin 
soil, to assure a sound foundation for them. The stone was then allowed 
to fall gently back u|Km the wedges, and, if correctly placed, the mono¬ 
lith should balance perfectly. Small stones and earth would then be 
rammed in between the monolith and the sides of the excavation, and 
the stone would thereafter be tleflnifely sei’urc. 

During the process of raising the monolith, some means would lie 
required to prevent it from pitching sideways. This may have been 
accomplished by driving a number of saplings vertically into the ground 
alongside the excavation: thus a temporary wooden buttress would be 
formed, which would keep the mon<ilith from falling over whilst it 
was being made stable.^ 

Had the monolith lieen a symmetrical one, and presuming it to have 
lieen raised from a horizontal position, instead of having been placed 
on its side as our present theory demands, the conditions and the thrust 
reiiuired to raise it would have lieen very different. The centre of 
gravity would have been midw'ay lietween the base and the top, and. 
at the moment of raising, a thrust equal to 2J tons would have been 
required. Moreover, it would have been necessary to apply a slowly 
decreasing thrust almost throughout an angle of 90’, instead of a rapidly 

* nils theory Is fully consldereil Ister in the present paper under the sahheodinic “Stone 
hence." Tliere w»it, howernr. no reldence to eupport this s.<v»uinptlon st Old Kel^; but the 
Mipllnss may nerer hare been driren into the rinrin soil, and thu* no eTldence of n poet-bole 
wonld remain. 
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decreasing thrust through an angle of 48', which is all our new theory 
demands. Again, we see that, not only is there a saving of nearly 1 ton 
in the value of the thrust, utilising our method of erecting the stone, 
but the amount of work done is all hut halved. The incongruity of 
asserting that the monoliths in stone circles were ererte«l either from 
the interior, or exterior, of the circle is at once obvious. In any case, 
a cursory glance at the two ilnnking stones at the circle at (’astle Fraser 
clearly demonstrates that they were never thus erecttjd; for we observe 
that the west pillar is situated slightly liehind the recnml)ent stone, 
whilst the east pillar is slightly in front of it. 

Having ascertained the manner in which the monoliths were really 
erectecl, we can now understand the reason for adopting this peculiar 
standardisetl form. With a base of the form of the monoliths at Old 
Keig. the fulcrum C is brought nearer to the centre of gravity E, thus 
lessening the angle through which the stone would have to turn Injfore 
the force P became zero. This enaldes the mass of stone to the left of 
the |>erpendicular C'H (fig. 7; to give a pull in a downward direction, 
thus considerably lossiming the necessary thrust. Another important 
factor in lessening the angle through which the stone must turn is the 
placing of the pointo<l apex vertically almve the point of the base; 
an arrangement which serves the purpose of bringing tbe centre of 
gravity nearer to the vertical, or straight, side of the monolith than 
would otherwise l>e the case were tbe apex placed centrally, or to the 
opposite side; in other words, the ultimate result of this idea of form is 
to bring the centre of gravity vertically above the fulcrum C sooner than 
would otherwise la* the case were the stone of any other shape. Then 
again, the straight side is always the thicker, lending added aHsi.stunce 
in raising the monolith by bringing the centre of gravity still nearer to 
the vertical, or straight, side. This distrihution of weight also provides 
a Imtter balance when the monolith is in {msition, bringing the greater 
mass upon the |M)int of the base, and easing tbe weight upon the wedges. 
The widening and thickening towards the base helps to preserve a better 
balance by keeping the centre of gravity as low as possible. The east 
Hanking stone at Old Keig nuty not entirely agree with the standard 
form in regard to the apex, but this may liave been a natural fracture, 
and to have fashioned the stone correctly would have materially lessened 
its height, rendering it unsuitable for such a |K>sitiun of iinimrtance. 


Thk Tukoky A.S APPi.iF.n TO Stonkhkxok. 

Perhaps no stone circle has received more attention than SUme- 
heuge. Much has Iwen written; and while there is slight variation t>f 
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opinion. nioHt authors are unanimoua in their belief that the trilithoiis 
at Stonehenge were erected fr<im a horizontal position.' In the case of 
one trilithon that theory could lie true enough; hut some of the mono- 
litlis hav’e provided an unsolved problem in the piist. 

William Oowland was the first to consider the problem seriously, 
and ho it was who probably started the theory cited above; for he 
concliidoil positively that Stone No. oO had l>een raised from the 
interior of the circle.* 

To anyone acquainted with the monoliths of the .\berdeen stone 


Posr.Hoccs 



2 


1 


Fig. a StDiiehvug^r; Stones Noe. 56 anil 7. 

iNo. 1 after Gowliuiil. Archirotoffia, voI.-'iS; No.2afler Hawley. Anliiiuttrifs Juumiil, vol. 1.) 

circles. Stone No. .VI is perhaps the best example that could have l>een 
chosen. Professor Gowland is careful to base his assuniption on the 

altsence of chalk rock on the N.-E. side, and on the inclined plane 

existing there. However, when we consider the 8ha|>e of the base of 
this trilithon (fig. 6, 1), the solution becomes apparent at <»nce, from 
our knowletlgo of the standardisetl form «»f the Scottish monoliths: 
fur, not only tloes the base eonft»rm to the standard, but it rests 

against a wetlge in the same manner as the east fianking Stone I’e 

• Hie dalalla of this popular theory are given In aucoinct form in Frank Stevens. jifenrAmpe 
To itay and Yr$trrday. A more elaliorale account la given In E. Hrrliert .Stone. Thr Slonrt of 
StoneJunge, chap. vL In regartl to the latter, and probably both, Oie whole theory depenils upon 
the monolith having a straight base, as witness Mr Stone's illuMratianB. yet roost of the trillthuua 
at Stonehenge poeaeas pointed haseii. 

• Wllliara Oowland. “Recent Excavations at Stonehengr,” Arrhnologia. vot 6«. p. So. 
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nt Old Keig. Undoubte<lly, it wn-s erected in the same mnnner. Pro¬ 
feasor Gowland is puzzled by the fact that the per|>endicular face of 
the chalk had been cut away at the west comer (that next to the 
we«lge).‘ This cutting prol)ably was never intentional, but was caused 
either by the fulcrum slipping slightly a« the stone was being raise*! 
or during the process of inserting the wedge. 

Nothing could l*e more difticiilt than to raise the trilithon in the 
manner suggested by Professor Gowland. Had it been given a more 
or loss regular, even base, upon which it coidd rest during the prwess 
of ere<-tion. there would l»e fewer objections to employing this crude 
and burdensome procedure: but, instead, with its present base, the 
stoue would at once set up a rotary action, catising obvious difficulties 
and complications; and the energy require*! to prevent such an occur¬ 
rence could Imj iimre profitably employed in ere*’ting the trilithon. 
Once more the Bronze Ago engineer is imputed to have possessed a 
complete lack *}f common sense. 

In any case. Professor Gowland's theory is definitely disproved os a 
result of Lt.-C’ol. Hawley’s excavations rouml St*}ne N*). 1.* Col. Hawley 
is puzzled by the 8te*?pness of the crater, aii*l is at a l«>ss to know 
how the stone came to be erected. As he states. ha*l the stone Iwjeji 
tipped in according to Prof*ys8*)r Gowland’s assumption, the whole 
crater might liave l>een ruintHl. On the other hand, ha*l the st*tne 
been erected in the manner of the monoliths at Old Keig. the solution 
is nut only obvious, but all danger of damaging the crater is avoide*!. 
In this case the stone tapers on both sides to a blunt point - a feature 
that was also noted in connection with Stones 29 and 31), and Stones G and 7.* 
It is only by tapering both sitles t*> a jmint that damage is averted. 
Ha«l the has** taken the f*>rin of that of Stone 5G. the jmint of the base 
wouhl have struck the edge of the crater as the stone was brought 
into jmsition, unless, of course, the crater ha«l lieen materially length¬ 
ened. This i*Ien might be thought to imply a refinement up<tn the 
Ht*)nes at OKI Keig; but when the process of erection is again «*on- 
Bi*lered. it will l>e seen at once that a certain amount of efiiciency has 
been sacrificfnl, and a greater thrust will be required to raise the 
monolith. 

.Vpart from the stones themselves, St*mehonge ad*lB to our kuowle*)ge 
in nn*ither direction. Allusion has already been made* to a supposition 
concerning a wall, or buttress, of saplings, place*! along one side to 

• A rrhmtlaftn, ** 0 !. M, p. St. 

• “Saconil H^port on the ElCATAtlotm nt Ston*^henKe," .4 H/iV/uan>« Journo/, toI. It. p. 3*. 

* LiBUt.'Col. HnwU]r,*'>StonehrnKet Interim Ki-port an the Exploratltm," .4ntiviuir4r«youmn/, 
Tot I.. Ak*. 3 nnil 4. 

♦ Se« p*»Bo 
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restrain the monolith from toppUng over in that particular direction. 
At Stonehenge a curious phenomenon was noted by Col. Hawley: in 
the cases of Stones 7. 1, and ;tU. post-holes were observed, cut in the 
solid chalk, and flush with the broad face of the monoliths. Let ns 
consider in detail the case of stone No. 7 (see fig. 6. 2). Here, it will be 
observed, are four post-holes, ostensibly placed in line, with another, 
much larger than the others, situated a short distance in from the 
others. Into the first four post-holes were inserted four saplings of 
goodly height, and these would necessarily be supported from l)ehind 
by means of struts, or their equivalents. These saplings would thus 
form a steady barrier sufficient to prevent the monolith from toppling 
over. The remaining post-hole must have taken the trunk of a small 
t ree by its diameter, ami seems to have served the purpose of a 

A glance at fig. «. 2 shows that all the packing blocks resting 
underneath the monolith are to be found on the north side, indicating 
that the stone was erected from that side. This agrees exactlj with 
the position of the post-holes. After the stone had been raised in the 
manner of our Uieory, the restraining ropi« would be placed around 
the apex just as the centre of gravity was approaching the vertical: 
thereafter, when the centre of gravity had passed the vertical, a 
restraining force would be applied to the ropes in a direction slightly 
towards the barrier of saplings, thus causing the stone to brush 
against them. If the restraining force was in line with the axis of 
the stone, there would be a tendency for the monolith to topple over 
in both directions, with obvious danger to human life. The buttress of 
saplings would be useful for adjusting the stone to the correct position ; 
for, while the st^mo itself has support to keep it upright, it could 
without difficulty be moved either to the left or right until it was at 
the correct distance from its neigbour to receive the lintel: that position 
attained, chalk, rubble, and stones would be rammed into the intersimces 
to firmly anchor the trilitbon for all time. When this last ojjeratiiui 
was complete, it would be necessary to cut the saplings oflf at ground 
level, in order not to disturb the newly-rammed rubble. This would 
explain the finding of dwayed wood in the |>ust-holes around Stones 1 
and :I0. The reason for firing the wood in the post holes by Stone No- 7 
is not obvious. 

We thus observe that our theory, as upheld by the monoliths of the 
stone circles of the north-east of Scotland, when applied to the problem 
of Stonehenge, reveals much that is interesting. The builders seeme<l, 
however, stuiiewhat unfamiliar with the new form, a condition that 
can l>e understoo<l when it is remembered that Stonehenge antedates 
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the stone circles of the north-east of Scotland by several centuries,* 
during which period the now form hud time to become stamiardistHl. 
An absence of standardisation is seen in tbe variety of iwises. Stone 
No. 56 is. perhaps, the s«)le attempt at the ideal, the remainder appear 
to l»o experimental. Apart from mere form, however, it is interesting 
to observe the efforts of a people to attain an ideal; and it needs but 
an ideal to encourage invention. 

In conclusion, the author desires ft» express his thanks to Professor 
V. Gordon Childe for permission to make use of the data concerning 
the nieiisurements of the monoliths at Old Keig, and of the photographs, 
flgs. 1, 2, and 3; and to the Soidety of Anticpiaries of London fur 
permission to reproduce the drawings of Hg. 6. 


THE TllEOKY EXPl{E.S,SEi) IN MATHEMATICAL TERMS. 

By A. RkoxauU>, B..Sc.(EnK.. lA)ntl.), A.K.C.Hc., M.I.E.E.* 

The .stone is assumed to 1 h> i»f even thickness, and to weigh 5 tons, 
Cuiisidering the ground to Ik* horizontal, and CII to la* vertical, it will l)e 
found that the point 1) is 2 8" nlmve the ground, ix. I)G»2 8*. The 

' Apart from ruterin;; into anjr controrrrtiy In rrjairtl to Uir liatinK of the rrcumlwiit slonc ij-pr 
of stona circle, wbicii lian aflatr lM*en retrartlerl aalieloii(rlt>Kto Iron A|{e A tlnie«|V.UonlonChilf1e. 
“Trial Excavutiuns at the Old KpIk Stone ClTCle,’ iVor. Soc. /Inf. Seot., toI. IxtII. pp. UT-IUi, 
attention max b« drawn to tbe tact tbal, at tbe period of the etecllon of the ctrclca In the north- 
eaet of SciKland. cremation waa the general practice, uiuet xidthnit burnt lionea. and many uma 
of therinemry typo. Of atone circles with a reeoroiient atone, the follow inir bare yielded fmifincnUi 
of um»: Seaiibinny (K. K. Coleo. ** Report on Slone Circles in Kincardine ami I’art of AlwHeen.” 
/•roc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxiv. pp. I3P-MI. No. |H(, Castle Fraser, Hatton of ArdoyuetK. R. Coles, 
** Report on the Stone Circles of the Nurth-Eoat of Scotland, Inverurie DUtriet," Proe. Soe. A nl, 
iirot., rol. xxxv. pp. IKI-tStS, Noa. 4 and Zll, and Candle Hill. Did Itayne iF. It Coles, “Report on 
Stone Circles in Alterdeen, Inverurie. Kaatem Fariahea, and Inarh Oistiicts,** ibid., vol. xxxvl. p|k 
4iS m. No. .Ti). Tbe circle at Uurreldales, Rapftia Wood, yielded a cinerary urn.poeaihly cordoned 
<K. ItCuIra,** Re|K>rt untbe Stone Circles of the North-East of Scotland. Ciiiefly In Anrhlerleoa and 
Fortme,” Ptve. doc. Ant, Scot., vol. xxxril. pp. ftl-lfth. More definite evidence iBfortbcoiiiinijfnmi 
the followinR circle/i: Tuack, Klnturc, yielded three nms, one Iwinit of the overhan((inif rim type, 
and anotberconionofllsee Anderson,Sruf/rind in Pagan Timrs, the BronzeantiStone Agrt.p. 101); 
Crlcble circle yielded two cinerary nma of late type uAM., p. KB). An encru«t-r<l nm w as found 
within a circle at OlrnlialliKib, near Blnlrpowriel/Voc. doe. Ant. Scot., rol. xiv. p. 80); while a 
circle at Tynrich, Baillnlulg, yielded four larite cinerary umo, “each of which was about 2 fret 
hi«h" I Anderson. loc.cit.,p. 113). Fragments of cinerary uma were fonnd In a circle at KinKcaunIe 
{ibid., p. 113). A large urn full ufhnrnt liones was found on the farm of Newton of Mnnthlniry, 
fliirintc tbe pmress of demoliahinK a stone circle {ibid., p. 115). Or Cyril Fox helievra this urn to 
l>e an Inlemiediate form l>etween the enlarged fcNMl-veoacl and the enernated urn (C. Fox, “An 
Encrunted Cm of the Urunxe .tge from Wales: with Notea on tbe Urlirln and Dlatribulion of the 
Type." Antitfnaricm Jowmnf.rol. v||. p. US). Finally, an excavation at tbe stone circle at Halhlniie 
HiMi.se, near Markinch, Fife, produced a number of broken um« of tbe cinerary type (Anderson 
toe, rit., p. 116). We thus see that the period to which the stone circles in the east of Scotland 
lielontt is the late Bronxn Afre. Un tbe other hand. Stonebengr dates from the early Bronze Aife 
)R. S. Newall, “Stonehenge," dnfi(/uf/p, rot ilL p|». 75-KI). 

* By courtesy of Alexander Russell. Eeq.. M.A.. D.Se., LL.!)., F.R.&. M.I.E.K., Friiicliml of 
Fanolny Honse Electrical Eugiuerring College, I/>ndon. 
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mngnituile of tha thrust at D depends upon whetlier it is exerted in a 
direction perp»endiculnr to CD, and it is questionable if human effort 
could be so exerted at a height of only 2" 8* from the ground. 

Assuming, however, that the force P acts perpendicular to CD. 
taking moments about the point of contact with the ground, we get 

PxCD-W.CF or 



Plfl. 7. Old Kcltf Stone Circle: SUme Pm. 

From the diagram (fig. 7) CF-2 If, and CD-0'9*, so that putting 
W =5 tons, we have 

P - »= 1*375 tons. 

Thus, the thrust required to raise the stone about the |>oint C is 
1*575 tons. <N.B.—If P w not perpendicular to CD hut at an angle ^ 

P 

to the |>erpendicalar, the thrust will Iw increased to — — ^.) 

As the stone pivots alamt C the luigle increases, as also does the 
angle «, hut still assuming that the thrust is exerted in a direction 
perpendicular to CD we get 

PxCD-WxCF or 

and since W and CD are constant, we have PaCF. 




















00 
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But = cos(tf + W). 80 that CF aco9(d + W) or Pac<>9(^ +W>, and when 

(fi + 88) = 90‘, P = 0. 

From the diagram 

008-1= -74. tf=42\ 

ThuM, taking 

p.WxCE cos (848g),5xZ lOr 

^ KM O 9W 

i,e. P — 2'1.3 cos (8 +W), we get the values given in the following table: — 

when ff— 42\ P - 2’13 co« 42* — 2*13 x '74 — 1'.^75 tons. 

8 + M = 50', P-2'13cos50*-213x'«4 = l'36 tons, 
fl + M-flO’, P-2'13 COB 60‘=2'13 x '50-1'00 tons. 

9 + S6r 70', P-2'13 cos 70* -213 x '34 - 0725 ton. 

8 + W - «0\ P=2-13 cos 80' - 2-13 x 17 = 0 362 ton. 
tf + W-90', P-2'13 cos 90*-213x0 -0 

It may also ho noted that o —sin”* —'.389 or a—23‘, and when CE is 

vertical. i>. tf+W=90', W= 90'-42*-48*. so that a+8a=23'+ 48'-H'. The 
height of the point D above the ground will therefore be C' 9* sin 71* — 
0'75 X 'M5 - 6'.373', or 6‘ 4|'. Thus, the question again arises as to whether 
the thrust exerted by human effort would be applied in a direction 
perpendicular to CD at this height above the ground, or even whether 
it would be applied at D at all, rather than at some point lower down, 
in which case the value of P given in the above table will again have 
to be increased, 'fbe thrust in any case will, however, be zero when 
the centre of gravity of the stone reaches the vertical line CII. 
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Monday, Wh Febnutry 193+. 

The Hok. LOUD ST VU;EAXS, Vice-President. 

in the Chair. 

A ballot having been taken, the following wore elected Fellows:— 

Raimo.vim) N. dk Pinto, 4 Sloiui Street. Ltnth. 

StT»TT Gcnn, Tynwlale Uydrn|tathic. Hexham. Northunilierlaiid. 

Iain Hobertson Uiu.kaky, The lAsIge. Edintiane. Isle of Sk}'e. 

WilJJAM .Maointykk. School Uuuiie. Croiiberry, t’umn«x:k. Ayrshire. 

Duuaui .MAriJ{A.N, M.A., LL.B.. 10 York Place, Edinburgh, 1. 

Alexandeh Gra.vt M'LkoI). .M..-V,. 10 .Shank.stou Creeceut, t’uuinock, Ayrshire. 
Robert Si>«tTn»wiKM»K Mokpeth, Ph.C., M.P.S., 12 Darnhall Drive, Craigie, 
Perth. 

Robert G. Tixiah h, c o Mrs Ross, H Darnell Road. Leith. Etlinlmrgh, a. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intinmteil and thunks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Thk Nicousdn Institctk, Stoniowny. 

Circular Belt Mount of Bronze, measuring 2] inches in diameter. In 
the centre is a projecting buss with a cavity inch in diameter, now 
empty, but originally containing a setting, possibly of amber; the sides 
of the boss are encircled by a herring-l>ono iwittem. bordered on each 
edge by a plain narrow moulding. Surrounding this is a plaited pattern 
of three cords divided into two strands by uu engraved line, with a 
beaded liorder outside. Round the outside is a raised lx>rder decorated 
with a beaded ring lietween two plain mouldings. The back is concave, 
and near the edge is a rivet in position, and n rivet-hole on the 
opposite side, for Hxing the thin strap of bronze through which the 
belt would pass. This strap, A inch in width at the centre, is broken 
across the middle and its recurved ends show two imperfect rivet- 
holes. Found near Valtos, Uig, Lewis, in lOlii. along with Viking 
hruoches and other objects. (See PritceedinoH, vol. 1. p. 181.) 

(2) By Rev. A. A. MiLNE, Fil.A.Scot. 

Communion Token of Free Church, Manning River, Australia, 193.*!. 

(3) By Angi’S M<’Lachi.an, Loch Oorm House, Bruichladdich, Islay. 
Relics from a Viking Grave at Ballinnby, Islay, Argyll, consisting of 
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a Sword, an .\xe, a Boss of Shield, remains of a Knife or Sickle, of 
Iron, and a lielt Buckle and a Free Ring-headed Pin, of Bronze. (See 
previous communication by A. J. U. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(4) By Miss Clkghohn, Inveresk, North Berwick. 

Clothes Beetle, measuring 15 inches in length, and .lam Ladle, 
measuring lllj inches in length, of Wood, from North Berwick. 

(5) By H. CooKsox, Renton House. Grantshouse, Berwickshire. 

Two (adished, circular Discs of dark brown Stone, meastiriiig inches 

and 2|i inches in diameter, and J inch anil i*, inch in thickness; Whorl of 
red sandstone, imperfect, measuring l{j inch in diameter. F’ound near 
the quarry on Traprain Law. 

(6) By DounuAX McCAli., 68 Comely Bank .4Tenue, Edinburgh. 

Six Stone Axes, measuring inches. 2J inches, 23 inches, 2,*, inches, 

2| inches, and l^ inch in length, and an Object of Stone, of octagonal 
section, imperfect, found on the surface after heavy rains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bebianilia, Gold Coast Colony. West Africa. 

(7) By JoHX Reaumax, Motor Ageut, Earlston, Berwickshire. 
Seven objects of Hint, including a Scraper, measuring 1} inch by 

1 ,', inch, a Flake, one end trimmed obliquely, measuring l| inch in 
length, four ttne Flakes, of which two are notched, and a triangular 
Worked Flint, from Craigsfordmains, Fhirlston, Berwickshire. 

(8) By F. Rankes, 14 Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Hinged Iron Collar, from Perthshire. 

(0) By James K. Yor.ston, Jr., Hullion. Rousay, Orkney. 

Barl>e<l .\rrow-hcuid of yellow Flint, measuring U inch by inch; 
Scraper of brown Flint, measuring 1} inch by Ij inch, and Whorl of 
Shale or Jet, measuring I inch in diameter, found by the donor near 
the Known of Lairo, Hullion, Rousay, Orkney. 

(10) By H.M. Office of Works. 

Plaster Cast of a S<Milptured Panel of stone once in Kinkell Kirk, 
Al>er«leonshire, showing the Crucifixion, the Virgin Mary to the right 
of the shaft of the Cn>ss, and an angel kneeling iM'fore a chalice from 
which issues the Divine Spirit to the left. On the cross arms are the 
initials LN.R.I. In front of the base of the Cross, which is stepped, is 
an altar, on which is placml a chalice, with a book on a let'tem to its 
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left. On the right tside of the altar is the ofKciating priest, seated, and, 
to the left, four human heads representing people in stalls. On the 
altar frontal are the initials A.U., for Alexander Galloway, who was 
Hector of Kinkell. in I.<onil>ardic letters. These initials are repented at 
the top of the panel. 


The following Uunutiuns to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By H.M. Govehnment. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. ii., A.n. 1129-143.5. 
London, 1033. 

(2) ANoSYiiors. 

The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1817-1810. London, 11K13. 

(3) By Sir Gkohok Hacdoxauj. K.C.B., LL.D., DJ^itL. F.B..\.. 

President. 

Materialien zur Romi.Hcb-Germanischen Kcraniik heraiisgegebeu vtiii 
der Rdmisch-Oermanischen Kommission des Deutsrhen Archaologischen 
Institiits, Frankfurt A.M. Heft 6. August 0x6. Fruhgallische Relief* 
gefnsse vom Rhein. Frankfurt A.M., IKH. 

(4) By Tuk Ci’RATOR, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, 

Bournemouth. 

Bulletin. Vol. xii.. No. 4, December 1033. 

(5) By the Marquis Mokitatsl’ Hosokawa, President of the Far 

Eastern Arrhteological Society. 

Xan-Shan-Li. Brick-Tomlw of the Han Dynasty at the foot o( Mt. 
Lao-t'ieh, near Port Arthur, South Manchuria. Arclupologia Orientnlis. 
Vol. iii. Tokyo and Kyoto, lOSi. 

(6) By ilAt'HifK P. Df.vLAP, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Leardo Map of the World, 1452 t*r 145!{. In the Collections of 
the .American Geographical Society. By John Kirkland Wright, Ph.D. 
New York. 1028. 

(7) By Dr Sopup.s MCij.kr, Honorary Fellow, the Author, 
Jernalderens Kunst i Danmark. Copenhagen, 1933. 
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(8) By .1, Gkaham Caij.a>'ueh. LUO., Director of the Nntionnl 
Museum. 

Loh CeltHs y el pais VaiM*o. By Pedro Bosch Gimpera. Sau Sehu.stiaii, 

im 

Los Celtas eii Portugal y hub Caminos. Dr Pedro Bosch Gimpera. 
Portugal, llKtS. 

(U) By The DniEcroK. 

Bulletin of the Musoura, Valletta, Malta. Vol. !., No. 4. Vallottn. 

im 


The following C'onimnnicatious were read; — 


1. 

uh;h LOMONDSIDK fonts A.M) EKFIGV. 

By a. I). LACAILLE, F.S.A-S«ot. 

Two examples of meilueval Hculpture are described in the first 
section of these notes which relate to Luss parish, Dumbartonshire. 
They are a baptismal font and an effigial monument in remarkably 
go4Ml condition considering their history. Both were at'cidenUilly brought 
to light at the same time during the latter half of the eighu^enth 
century when rmtd improvements were Imiug effected near Bamlry, 
about a mile and a half south of Luss village. The operations, 
necessitating the {Mirtinl or total demolition of a largo cairn, long 
known in the region as Cura mn-Chrnmiy,' or St ilnckrtutoyH Cairn-, 
showe<l that whatever other purfsise the tumulus might have served, 
it had at least been the hiding-place of two relics belonging to a 
mediieval church. Deductioti makes it seem probable that these anti¬ 
quities, so fortuitously exposed and fortunately preserved, came from 
the pro-Reformation kirk of Luss. 

We learn from the AVir Statigtical Accomtt, voL viii., footnote, 
p. 101. that the efiigy, referred to in the imrish report as “a statue of 
8t Mackessog." must have long been exposed after discovery, for it is 
state^l that it formerly stood at Bandry. If one may be permitted to 

* Ressoa. Cr«*(Se or Cnimia (W. K. Wntson, CfUie Placr naniMi. pp. 277-8), wm on* of the 
enrir Scottish ssinU who hud earned the endearing preOx ma or mo liefor* hie aane. Thn* 
haa been derived the appelUtion St MacktoMog lijr which he la {s-rpetuated In many part* of 
Scotland. 
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judge from the more weathered appearance of the font, the report 
that it was allowed to lie in the l>ed of a stream must be credited. 
Huwlieit, eventually effigy and font were romove<l to the ruineil chapel 
and luausoleuni of the Colquhoiin family at Ros.sdhu, where for many 
years they remained together iu the rtmlless structure. In their 
situation at the east end «)f the building they were drawn for Wm. 
Fraser's work The Chiefs of Caiquhomt, but the plate facing p. 5(J. 
vol, ii., shows the not unusual artist’s licence in the rendering. Later 
the effigy came to be housed inside Rossdhu, where I first saw it. and 
the font served as an a«!cessory in the rose-garden. Two years ago 
the proprietor. Sir Iain Colqubouu, Bart., transferred the effigj* to the 
parish church, where it now reposes on a woll-constnictetl base of solid 
masonry. It is Iiopwl that the font will soon be placwl under the 
same roof which now protects its partner iu vicissitude. Thus both 
fout and effigy will have returned to the site whence, it is believed, 
they were remove<l centuries ago. 

Since the late Mr Wm. Russell Walker, F.S..\.Scot.. publishetl his 
careful compilation and descriptions of ancient Scottish fonts and 
stone Ixisins supposed to have been used as fonts' (but which cannot 
all be considered as baptismal vessels), little has appeared in our 
Proceedinys on the subject of such ecclesiastical appurtenances to sup¬ 
plement the list made by this observant antiquary. The Luss example, 
therefore, is an addition to the record prepared for the important 
communication made so far l»nck ns 1887. 

Closely examined in the autumn of I9.'t2 and the summer of 1083. 
the font preservetl at Rossdhu proves to have been hemi from a 
cpiadrato block of hard grey saudsKine (tig. I). It is 1 foot 8 inches in 
height, and at the top it measures 2 feet 1 inch by 2 feet I inch. 
Narrowing very gradually and evenly downward it retains its square 
section, and at the base its dimensions are 2 feet by 2 feet. Fur 3 
inches on all the vortical edges a sort of ogee moulding relieves what 
otherwise would lie a sipiat and plain appearance. Each face, 19 inches 
wide at its upper part, has been omameiited with narrow and fairly 
deep grcMivcH cut parallel to the horizontal and vertical exlges, but 
weathering and injury have been res|K)nsible for the ablation of much 
of these sculpturings. Portions of grooves running parallel to the 
edges of the horizontal surface show that the tup has l>eeii treated 
ornamentally in the same simple manner ns the four faces. 

Measuring 19 inches in diameter the receptacle for the baptismal 
water is practically cylindrical for the whole depth of 12J inches. 
The font is provided with a drain-hole Ij inch in diameter at the 
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bottom of the Imtiiii, bat widening like a funnel through the thirkness 
of the stone to a width of 5 inches at the uriUce. 

When the font wjis cleared of all adhering plant growth it was 
found that pieces of the iron fastenings for holding down the lid luid 
padlocking the vessel according to rule remained firmly fixe<l in no 


A 



ELEVATION 

A 



B 

SECTION A-B 



-■- 1 -.- ifT 

i 0 I 2 

Fitf. 1. Font lU Romulbn. 

less than five of the six holes bored for their reception.’ These metal 
fittings were disposed so that each alternate corner lieiti either a pair 
of studs set 1 inch apart or but one single and larger piece of iron. 
Wliat now appear to be fragments of a pair of studs may be 

' Tb^ rale decreed UuU Uw font nhonld be protected \iy mme fonn of oorer. Should 
the font be placed either In e haptisterx, whose gntee were kept unlocked, or In e church 
without ■ aeiHunte end proper lieptlstcrjr, then tbe lid must be aecured bj mcens of e lock. 
—Abbd Paul Bajrert In Lituryia, pp. 354-5. 

The prerention of unentboriaed access to tbe baptismal water kept In the font, either for fifty 
days or ten montha aecordlnx to whether It waa eonaeerated on Holy Saturday or on the Eve 
of Penteeoat. has Ita orlpin In tbe fact that frequently the Ikinld wna stolen for those marcel 
prupertiaa It waa supposed to poeacaa. —ritfr Francis Bond's Fonts nnd Font Cortrt, p. 3111. 
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remains of staples whirli passed through a wooden lid, and the single 
stud one of two pins, Indts or eyes, holding a bar aeross the covering. 

Nothing oxists'upon the nether surface which might alToril a clue 
to the type of Iwise upon which the font was set. 

.Vll the corners of the font have l>een injured, but more particularly 
the upper ones. The regularity of the breaks would |>oiut, I think, imt 
to any wilful damjige. but to the manner in which the vessel was 
moved when it w*is convoye<l to its place of concealment, or on its 
journey later to K«)ssdhii. Tliis opinion is supported by the state of 
preservation of the effigy, which seems to have suffered by accident 
<mly. That the font and effigy should have hwn taken so far to 
hiding and safety would argue that they were deposited complete in 
the cairn where they were recovered ages Intor. It would appear that 
the great weight «>f the font was such that the easiest way to move it 
was by pushing it over on its comers ns do |»orters and carmen with 
bulky cases. 

One cannot ilotermino with assurance to what period this font be¬ 
longs as its characteristics are conflicting. The weathered api>enraiice 
gives it a suggestion of archaism, and to a certain extent the simplicity 
of ornamentation would point to nntiiiuity. On the other hand, the 
shallow mouldings indicate late rather than early niedia-val sculpture. 
Several .Scottish tetragonal ecclesiastical stone vessels, including baptismal 
fonts, have been illustruteil aiul doscrilied by .Mr Russell Walker, who 
is inclined to rt^ganl them as early.* 

Unfortunately when the effigy was removed to the parish church n«» 
photograph was taken, and its present situation between the last row 
of pews and the eastern wall under the memorial window, together 
with inadfspiate lighting, made it a most difficult task to obtain full-length 
views of the monument from aI>ove. Mr James Devine, Glasgow, was 
able, by placing a pair of steps on the narrow window-sill ladiind the 
effigy to take two photographs from which one coinjaisite view in 
plan was made. Tliis and the side view show the principal features 
of sculpture and the details of the prelatic vestment.s in which the 
human figure is imageil (figs. 2 and 3). 

The effigy of grey sandstone, representing a bishop, mitred, vest€*d, and 
shiMl for the celebration of pontifical high mass, is a full-length figure. 
The monument nieasures 0 feet lUj inches from the slightly damaged 
tip of the mitre to the base of the footrest. Save for the missing 
extremity of the mitre and the mutilateil fingers of each hand the 
monument is practically in the same condition as when it was finished 
bv the sculptor. Whatever cleansing it underwent when taken fnmi 
' y'roc. Soc. Ani, Scot., vol. xxi. p. W* IT. 
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the precincts of the ruinetl chapel at Ross<lhu to the shelter of the 
house, or when the statue was presented to Luss Kirk, has effected 
such a restoration that the stone figure almost appcmrs to be freshly 
hewn. 

The body of the effigy lies on a slab lij inches thick, lievelled for 
inch along its full length on both sides, and the head reiHMes on a 
plain rectangular pillow IHJ inches by 12| inches by 34 inches. als<» 
chamfered- The feet rest upon a block IKJ inches wide and lOJ inches 
high, the corners neatly angled off for 5 inches. Tliese parts, apparently 
additional to the sculpturing of the prelate, are. nevertheless, integral 
with the whole monument which is carved out of a single blcs^k of 
stone. The plain finish 4»f the pillow and footrest is not a common 
feature tif episcopal effigies; it seems t«) be more usual to find the 



Kltf. 2. KITiuT in Lum Kirk. 

pillow elaborate*! or provided with tassels at the corners, while the 
foiitrest frequently takes the form of one tir more animals symlxilic 
of some virtue. Such particularities, nevertheless, are not sure guides 
to peri 4 >d. ns examples of simplicity or elaboration of sculpture «>ccur 
irrespwtively.’ Mr Fred. 11. Crossley, F.S.A., suggests that quality «)f 
stone iiilluencetl sculpt4»rs,* and. no doubt, h>cnlly obtaining ideas or 
the memorialist’s own were expresseil in these mcMliilcntions. 

The head, like the rest, is extremely well executed, and the ascetic 
face wears an austere expression. This eff'ecl is enhuuceil by the 
c«»nventionali8e<l manner in which the mouth is r<‘presented by a mere 
slit, but with slightly protrinling although narrow lower lip. The thin 
and straight nose is delicately chiselletl and seems to be an ntided 
feature, having been ceineiited in place at the bridge, but in appearance 

* Cy. KnKtisli examples, Fred. It. Croaolcy, F.S.A.. Engliih Churth J/oniimrn/s (New lssne>, 
Sectiiiu ill., p. 177 IT. 

A freestone eftiuT of a mitred abbot at Dnrehester. Dxnn, eiren iai(4-ao, very cloeely re- 
»«mblea the I-oss monuments os retpinls these plain features.—ibid., Ou., p. ISO. 

• Ibid., pi». l77-tf. 
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it «l«)e8 not differ from tlie surroiiniliiiK stone. A moustnche is repre- 
senteil by two loops carved in relief, each loop coming far down upon 
the cheek from the nostril. The swelling extending from Iwlow each 
well-carved ear and round the chin may l»e regarded as a rendering 
of whiskers and beard, although they want the waviness expressed in 
the cut-out sculptiirings representing thick liK’ks of hair protruding 
under the mitre and behind each ear. Our Fellow, Mr B. C. Eeles, 
considers that the manner in which are shown the Iward, moustache, 
an<l hair, points to work not long posterior to the thirteenth century.* 
The mitre is an example of the bishop's distinctive headgear at 
what is probably the most pleasing sUige in its «levelopmont. namely, 
about the lieginning of the fourteenth century, or about a hundred 
years before the vertical sides of the cap had given place generally to 



Fiji. 3. gfllKjr In ham Kirk. 


the diagonal shape and gradual increase in height. Very evidently it 
was intended to portray the precinun rather than the simpler rmbmuirreil 
or unUlen mitre.* In this case the »>rnament consists of the usual circular 
band or rimilmt. comprising a raised strip round the rim. The mitre is 
further ornamented with the central vortical strip, or tit ulus, together 
with braiding along the sidijs of the cap an*l horns; thus, slightly 
sxinken connwirtnients are loft on either side of the upright strip. The 
decorative braiding bears what is intended to la* a series of plain but 
large gems or metal plaques of lozenge or oblong shape. In each of 
these lateral ilepresslons is a large boss representing a stone en caborhon. 
The mitre is devoid of the two lappet-s which are customary appemlages 
of a prelate's hoad-<lre8-s. This instance of alwence of lap|>ets is by 
no moans unique, although the <lellciency is not coiniimn. Kecently. 

* Letter to anthor, dated MUieliead. 2^1 Nnretulier JUIfl, 

• One mar reAaotmbIr dUcount the altematlre that an aW)ot in portmywl here, aa only by 
special Inault conid thU dlgnlUuT b* pennltted to wc«r the prer.ou. » well m the •imple 

ffoldfn mlttt».-CodrJ-. e. 3ia-2r. Appsrenlly •nch comremion would be (iraiilcd only to 
principal abl^ots of • nionaallc order. 
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btiwever, my attoiition has been drawn to a few English and Continental 
lueduevai and oven later examples. 

The greater vestments representeil are the amice, alb, dalmatic, and 
chasuble, but the short tunic or tuuicle, visible soiiietiiues on efligial 
monuments of bishops and abbots, does not show here. Over the 
dalmatic is worn a long, graceful chasuble whose general character 
and fulness p«>int to fourte«?nth century style. It will be noticetl that 
the amice as sculptured does not differ from habitual niedia'val usage 
in that it i.s worn loosely round the neck.* While ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments have not materially changed through the ages, it may yet l>e 
observed that the loose piece of amice hanging in front is one more 
iudicjitiun of the same period. The alb, partly covered by the chasuble 
and dalmatic, falls down to the ankhfs. It is onianinntcd with a raiseil 
rectangular patcli near the foot, the wlude thus representing the long 
apparelled ecclesiastical rol»e worn over the cassock, ami it is very 
distinctly of the tj'|»e universally worn in the British I.sles l>efore the 
Reformation by clerics vested for the more solemn oflices. Although 
a recumbent monument is concerned, in accordance with mediaeval 
practice the vestments are represented in folds such us would occur 
were the ecclesiastic standing. This characteristic is most apparent 
in the case of the chasuble which falls in seven folds on the body. 

By the arrangement of its entls, the mass stole shows how it is 
worn by mitred dignitaries, namely, not crossed over the bmly os in 
the case of simple priests when the splays would hang more to the 
aides. Its ends widen slightly from liehtw the hem of the dalmatic 
towards their extremity near the feet and well lieyond the middle of 
the apparel ornamenting the alb. The mani|)le over the left wrist is 
narrower and much longer than the modern one. 

The fingers of the ungloved hands have been broken, but the in- 
jiiries they have sustnine*l arc not so extensive ns to make their p<»se 
iiideterniinate. No ring appears on any of the fingers of the right baud, 
either on those clenched or on those raised in tite characteristic attitude 
of giving the episcopal bles.sing. One can see that the clasping fingers 

• In hla Th* Church of Our Fttfhrrt iXew Edition, London, ItWCt, xol. L p. 3Kt Dr Dsnirl 
Rock. referritiK st IcnjOh to tbe aniiea of the Middle Akca. etntes tiint, •• n result of Jila 
•snmlnatlon of medUernl monnroimU inukffinK ecrlrsiMtice in thrlr nacred veHtniente, he tins 
alwnjrs found the smice to tie shown sa worn very loosely round the throat. 

He knew a few esceptloae. Imt these were iMlhin and only one EnKlish, and this of the 
Marian iieriod. atruniHy influenced no dunht by llotue.—ibid., p|>. 381-2. 

The amice represeiit«<l in the Loan monument, altbouKh wider and looser, is of the tyjie 
still worn by the secular clerpy of the Itoman Cliurch. In the rase of the ridl|;{ous ordeni tbs 
amice forms part of the alb, and at certain times dnrinK the office it is drawn over the head. 
Eotmeriy it was quite usnal for the secular clemy also to wear the combined alb and amice. 
A present-day lurrival of thia la reeofrniaable in the fact that the officiating priest, when Testing. 
Hmt puts the amice <in bis head while repeating the appropriate prayer. 
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of the left haiiil were nieniit to hold a crozier; hut thin staff, an adjunct 
of metal or w.md and detachable from the effiicy. has di«a|)pear<Hl. 
What elaborations of form were Uikeu by the long handle cannot now 
Im conjectured, but there nmy have existed some emblem in addition to 
the crozier, because from the manijile downward to beyond the knee 
the stone has been w orked to a perfetrtly straight and smooth surface, 
cutting away the folds of the vestmenU on the left side. Such prepara¬ 
tion would scarcely seem necessary ft»r the accommodation of a simple 

The prelutic shoes are perfectly plain and take the typical form of 
slippers decreed for dignitaries of the Church having the right to wear 

pontifical vestments. . . 

In a former paper to this tiociety I referred to the assticmtions of 

St Kossog with liUHs,* and this early missionnrj' has been mentioned 
in a numlier of works. It will not lie necessary, therefore, to make 
more than a short reiapitillation of Kossog’s connection with the 
district to establish a basis for the hypothesis that the effigy of the 
bishop is a conventionalised representation of the Iwal saint, whoso 
citlltis. although centred at Luss. was widespread in Scotland until the 
Keforniation. 

In the cult of martyi-s. ever an outstanding feature in Christendom, 
the British Isles were not.l>ehind the Continental countries in the 
veneration paid to the memory and relics of those who had laid down 
their lives for the Faith. To cite a single example in p<iint, one has 
but to consider the numerous deilications in honour of .St Tliomas of 
Canterbury, to whose shrine thousands of pilgrims flix-kml from all 
parts of the Christian world. It is not difficult then to understand 
how honoured must have been the remains lielieved to Im those of 
St Kessog. possibly the Hrst in Scotland to l>e held worthy of the 

martyr’s palm. , , • • ■ . 

Kessog, tnidition says, waa martyreil at Bandry and burusl in Luss 
church, and the place near the saints retreats became an iniiKirtant 
resort of pilgrims in pre-Reformation limes.* Luss parisli aboiimls in 
place-names suggesting a connection with Ht Kessog, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are several ancient church siti^s. The outline map, prepared 


' AwuminR tiuit Uic nionnmpnl U ■ convpiitlmmllsisl represrnUtion of St KeasoR. the iwtran 
of the paHsii. who wo* lonj: TpnprsOKt in ScotUuiil not only vt » martyr imt as n 
s.1,.1. either the hnsoi |alm of nmrtyntom or iwrhepe even • ewonl "“T 
oninet Uie left elfle. The peculiar eufflfcsllon of asaoclaling • *'••*"*’ 

Uput forwuH In Tlew of mr haring Ulely noticed in the Khlneland efflgU* of n-e.l^ 
tihiLpe a«nln»t whose aides rest a awoH. Tlie ami. howerer. ia symis.lir of Uir temporal 
power wielded in life by the deceaaeil. 

• hror. Soc. Ant. .Scot., rol. Ixll. p. 85 ff. 

• Ofd SlaiUtirat Account, roL xrll- pp. 
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for this cominunieatioii, shows the distribution of places related to the 
ecclesiology of the Loch Louioudsidc parishes (fig. 4). Doubtless many 
of the names go back to remote antiquity, but in the fourteenth 
century, or nearly 800 years after Kessog’s death, wo find |H>sitive 
reference tc) him by name. \Ve learn that “when Malcolm, fifth Earl 
of Lennox, granted a charter to John of Luss (1202-13,33) of various 
rights and exemptions, he did this ‘for reverence and honour of our 
patron, the most holy man. the blessed Kessog.'"* This charter was 
confirmed by Robert 1. in K108,* and seven years later the sumo king 
went so far as to grant sanctuary within a circle, three miles in radius, 
round Luss church,* St Kessog in all cases beitig 8{>ecifically named in 
the diKMiments. Probably it was l>ecnuse of the importance it enjoyed 
as a devotional ami ecclesiastical centre that in 1420 Bishop John 
Cameron raised Luss church to rank as one of the six prebendaries <if 
the diocese of Glasgow, 

According to legend the cairn at Bantlry was set up by pilgrims to 
mark the spot whore St Kessog was martyrtnl opposite Inchtavaniiach. 
his island retreat. It was then a singularly happy thought, anJ 
practicjU too, which prompted the choice of such a place wherein to 
conceal the pr«H<ious effigy of the tutelar of the parish and also the font. 

Esteem and the general regar«l in S4*otland for ,St Kessog, the 
martyr, calltsl for a nioniinient worthy ofahini. With this in view the 
statue w’as carved for the tomb and shrine containing his reputctl re¬ 
mains, hut no sculptor could truly portray him as none had ever seen 
him. Recourse to conventionalisation was therefore necessary, for so 
in each age of me<lin>val art have l>een treated representations of 
celestial )>eiiigs. the prophets and personages of the Old Tifstainent ns 
well as the early martyrs and saint.s, of none of whom could anyone 
know the appearance. From this fact too. and the history of their 
livi^ and deaths, are derived the conventional attributes of these 
difTerent persons, the majority of whom were figured in stone and 
picture ns lajlunging to the period in which was living the executing 
artist. It follows then that the patron of Luss parish, coinniemorated 
in the ancient Scottish calendar, lOth .March, as a bishop, would l>e 
represented! conventionally according to this prelatic dignity, and to 
honour him most ho was iniage<I as vested for mass. Other considera- 

' The Chief* of Colquhnun, »ol. IL p. *75. 

• John of Lns« U referns] to . dllecto nt dHeli BschuUudo . . ..“ n title IniUcating 

that he was a wiurt «>fflci«l or pomihlj- the keepw of wiie relic. The full te*t relatinit to Lum 
U quoted in Old Slnfisfiettl Aeenunt, vol. xvii. p. a<K. from a charter daleit Mlh Scptenilwr ISM. 

• “SciatU non rotillrmaase IWs* et Bcato Kea^ogq in perprtiioni illaui libortatem qmr dicitur 
gifrth, ridriicet, clrea eccleaUun dc Lusae per apecium triom milliartim ex oninl parte tarn i»«r 
terrani quam per aquam. . , Orijrlnal grant, dated Isth March 1315, preserred at Buchanan 
Castle. 
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tioas n|>nrt, the datiug of the nionnnient, it seenis, must l>e detluced fut 
much from the hahilimeiits hs from the style and rendering of the 
stone efligy. 

Had the effigy l>een found near or in the cathedral rhiirrh of the 
diocese—C»la«gow—it might have been postulated that a bishop of the 
see had been figured in stone with the intention of placing an effigial 
monument on his tomb in his own cathedral, where he would be 
buried according to usage and his right. But it is advanced that the 
Luss monument can be none other than a representation, albeit 
conventionalisetl, of the parish patron imaged in the same manner as 
the tutelars of so many other churches, except that in this instance, 
where his tomb existe<l, there was occasion to portray him in recumWnt 
attitude. Rare indeed were the churches which contained the tomb 
and shrine of the saint in whose honour they’ were detlicated. Few, 
therefore, could have other than a statue representing their patron, 
either in a niche or Btan<iing upon a pedestal. 

According to canon law and the Hitualr it is to Im* uiulcrstood that 
effigial moniinicnts in honour of deceased persons might only he erected 
in a church when these persons had the right of sepulture within the 
buihling, and were actually entombed there. The decrees, although 
|>crha|>s nut so rigorously' applied in the past, aimed to reserve church 
entombment for those who had t>een the spiritual and temporal lenders 
of the people.^ 

An engraving by Sandby allows one to visualise the pro-Reforiiiation 
church of Luss as it was in 1751, or twenty years before it made 
room for a successor, in ttirn replaced in 1875 by the present building. 
While the Iwickgroiind of mountains is fanciful, the style of the church 
is more definite. The pnnt, for the sight of which 1 am indebted to the 
Rev. Alex. Slater Dunlop, B.l)., formerly’ incumlKsnt at Luss, figures 
the old kirk ns a simple (iothic structure, possibly of the latter half i>f 
the thirteenth century.* This church onshrincHl the suppose*! remains 
of its tutelar. *iver whose tomb lay the **ffigy ilis«'usse<l in those notes. 
Considering the period to which the pre-Reformatiun church of Luss 
ajiparently lH*longed, the great disparity in |K»int of date between its 
erecti*in an*l the remote time, to which the death of Kessog is assigned, 
makes it rensonnble to conclude that earlier ecclesia-sticnl buildings 
stood on the site. 

• Lilurffia, p. 237. 

* Tbf earlirM allusion to the ebitrch of Luss is in a clisrter of confirmation bjr Maldoven. 
thinl KsrI of Lennox. ({rant«<l otMiut the miiiiiie of the thirteenth centnrjr lltetween I22.r amt 
ISrni, confirming its patronage to Maldoren. Oeon nf l>ennnx, and to bis son Guleniore. -Chif/s 
e/ ('oltfukoun, vol. ii. p. tfi. Wui. Fras*;r believes the church to he of greater anthiuUjr.—ihirf. 
(Proliabir this author had in mind an earlier building which stood on the site.) 
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It may be that certain nrrliitectiiniJ itnU urtistii* iletailH reached 
Scotland later than when they were iii farther »oiith, hiil a 

whole stylo made sitnultaneous ndvitacre. Tlius, from the general 
character of the effigy and details of tli « vestments (and particularly 
the mitre, amice, and chasuble), the oaottuineiit would lie of early 
fourteenth century execution. Such not only agrees with the 

evidence of documouts attesting the te^iewtion and esteem for the 
patron of Luss, but also with what was prolwiblr the time when 
pilgrimages were at the height of tliei |>opiiiarity; the historical, 
political, and religious re^isons for whidi ire not within the scope of 
this communication. 

In a paper to this Society the lat^ JWr F. W. Brydali, commented 
ufMin the cireumstance that tdl Scottbli pre-Reforniation effigies 
and statues representing ecclesiastics \Sfm mutilated.' In the present 
instance, however, the munument has tailferod so little that without 
exception all its details are discorulhlo. IVlistover damage it received 
dues not ap)>ear to have Iteeu other tlia n that occasioned by carelesa 
handling in trau.sport, and possibly fcr the tiianiier of its coii- 
cealnient under a heap of rough r'.4j»iie& From the fact that a 
numlier of years after the official chiiug'f in the religious aystem in 
the sixteenth century the Laird of Luc lit to apply for a j>apai 
dispensation to contract a second inHi*nrajp5, it may l»e inferred that 
the Heformntion did not iniinediatuly diffect the Loch Loiuondside 
parish.* Consequently danger to the at the hands of iconoclasts 

WHS not regardotl ns imminent. Eveii *Biexi at last |>eril did scorn to 
threaten the sUitiie. there was yet tiiiic to remove it and the font to 
a pliwe of security. With surviving ntinients of respect for the 
traditional site of the martynlom of Kt HicH^og. marked hy n heap «>f 
stones, this was chosen as the most fftti^ig place in which to conceal 
two objmds mj intimately associated vatli the religious life of the 
inhnhiUtnts of Lush parish. 

To Sir Iain Colquhoun. Hart., D.S.t)., (» f and the Kev. Alnstair 

C'amplmll, M.A., 1 am indebted for fat'ilitioicif acces-s to the monuments 
ill their care, (iratefiil iicknuwledgrueot:. is due to .Mr F. ('. Eeles. 
F.S.^LScot., for haring discussoil the iktiils of ihesi* antiquitiiM and 
for his valued suggestions. The coiiUuetit.t <if the Kev. Dom Cuthhert 
Wilson, O.S.B.. Messrs F. C. CluphntB. Fji.A., .Ins. H. Hicliardson, 
F.S.A.ScoL, and Fred. II. Crosaley, F.S.A, ire appreciated. .My thanks 
are given to the Kight Kev. Dom ForiUcnl Cidirol, O.S.B., O.KE., the 
Kev. Dom Louis Goiigaud, t).S.B., and ties tiirtubers of the Bciie<lictiiio 

• Prve, Sof. Ant. Scot., .aria. p. 335. 

• Th* CnHutiir^ of Co/'/i/AaMi, p. Oil. 
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community of Fnniborougb Abbey for wi geiierouiily placing tbelr 
liturgiological learning at my disposal. 

Font at BrniANAN, Stikmsushihk. 

Many years sjHjnt in research and recording the antiquities 4if the 
Loch Lomond district have established the fact that only a few stone 
Imsins can Imj traced. Some well-executed specimens of the not distant 
time, w'hon large utensils of stone were used for domestic pur|>ose8 and 
accessories to agriculture, can be 
|>laced in this category. What 
may Ije mortars, and at least 
two kno«;king-8tane8 of extrep- 
tional external finish, have l>een 
noticed. Only two examples can 
be trwitod definitely as ecclesi¬ 
astical vessels, and one other 
may also have served in a church. 

The Luss font descrilnal is not 
the only Iwiptismal vessel left 
on Loch Lumond-side. for a par¬ 
ticularly good medhevol example 
is preserved in the parish church 
of Buchanan (Hg. 5). 

The basin, mounted on a 
motlern column and base, is a 
tine octagonal font, which, upon 
close inspection, reveals details 
worthy of comment despite the 
weathering long suffered by the 
soft light brownish-grey wind- 
stone whereof the vessel is hewn. 

Each side of the octagon 
incasures 12 inches, the diameter of the basin 1 foot 10 inches and 
its depth 8 inches. The liottom of the cavity is flat over a distance 
of 10 inches, thus the walls curve hut gradually inward. In the 
centre of the liottom of the liasin is a square drain-hole IJ inch wide, 
countersunk ftir } inch. From | inch downward below the inner 
rim the stone differs slightly in shade from above and from the rest. 
The dissimilarity is distinct although the friable stone has |>eeled some¬ 
what and its woaihuretl surface was siuoothwl down before the font was 
re-eriK'ted. The regularity of the line demarking the change of c«»lorntion 
inside the basin, and the very small difference of plane in the surface 
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above it, point to the basin having been lined (doubtless with lead), as 
would be necessary with material whose porous nature was proved in 
the course of my ius|)ection. 

As the lining supposed to have existed once has disappeared, there 
are no marks to sliow whether the font was divided. Xo holes or metal 
in the surface of stone between the basin projier and the outside edge 
indicate that the font had a lid similar to the one originally covering 
the Luss example. One may infer, therefore, that this font i>os.sessed a 
simple lid of the tightly fitting plug ty{je or a more or less ornate and 
heavy movable cover. 

The exterior bears plain carving, the zone below the rim is 5 inches 
high and HnishcMl off by a pair of mouldings. Below these, hut retaining 
the octagonal form, the font tapers downwards to its irregularly frac¬ 
tured base above which are remains of similar mouldings now partly 
obliterated by cement binding the vessel on to its modern substructure, 
I foot inches in height, conforming in respect to shape with the 
ancient stonework. 

Between the rim anti the upper pair of mouldings are vestiges of 
two rows of inscription similar to medheval so-called “black-letter" 
which fill seven of the eight vertical faces. The eighth face is occupied 
by traces of two e<|ual-armed cruciform figures described by what still 
appear to be lobes of a leaf, and between the crosses remains of a floral 
ornament are visible. All these sculpturings are incised, but efforts to 
determine their nature have so far been vain; only what looks like 
the Latin word “pace" being if anything less indistinct. 

Mr Russell Walker figured no less than sixteen Scottish fonts of 
octagonal shape which have come down to our day.* All but three of 
the examples illustrated by him are ornate, and, to judge from their 
different decorative treatment, they would range over a long pericwl. 
possibly from as far back us the thirteenth century until the Refor¬ 
mation. 

It has been suggested that this font may have been brought to the 
mainland from the now completely ruined parish church on Inchcailleach * 
(from which island the former parochial name was derived), but this 
supposed provenance cannot be proved. Be this ns it may, by 1621 
access to the island was found to be so diflicult, and the church* there 
so ruinous, that the small chapel of St Mary-Kilmichuel, situated on 
the newly acquired territorial addition to the parish consisting of the 
forty-pound land of Buchanan, came to l>e used by the people. .Among 
the mounds denoting the site of St .Mary’s the font lay until 1808. 

• Proc. Sor. Ant. Scot., toI. xxI. p. WO ff. 

• Tranx. Glas. Arch, Hoc. (New vol. it., port 1 ., p. 81. 
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when it was set upon a new base in the present parish churoli built 
after little more than a century's use of the chapel, which stood about 
a mile and a half to the south-east of the later structure now housing 
the relic. 

Under this heading it was mentioned earlier that one more stone 
vessel preserved in the Loch 
Lomond district might have sor^'cd 
in a church. The example in qu€»- 
tion was identitied alxnit thirty- 
five years ago in Drymen village 
by the Kev, Wm. II. Maclei>d. B.A.. 

U.D.. who, ascertaining that it had 
come from the ruins of St Mary's, 
niichnnan,' removed it for safe 
keepitig to the parish church, where 
it stands within the porch. 

Never described nor figured, it 
is now opportune to place this 
antiquity upon permanent re«?ord, 
as Mr Mncleod's surmise that it is a 
holy-wnter stoup seems to be well 
founded, for the shallow basin and 
the carefully hewn octagonal blo<*k 
are of such a nature that it is 
must unlikely the fibject could have 
been emploj'ed elsewhere than in 
a church. This opinion is sup|K>rted 
by the close comparison it provides 
with a number of mediieval stoups 
still serving which the writer has noted abroad. The basin, 7J inches 
in diameter, 2^ inches deep, is cut out of the uppermost surface of an 
octagoiiul shaft of grey sandstone whose dressetl vortical faces have 
peeloil badly. Each side is a inches lung, giving a full width across of 
12 inches, while in height the simple vessel measures 14 inches (fig. 6). 
Une side appears to have lieen fastened to a wall and the base to 
have l>oen bracketed. 

• Trana. Gla*. Arch. Soe. <New Serieftt, vol. Iv., imrl L, p. SI. 
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above it, point to the basin imving been line<l (doubtless with lend), ns 
would l>e necessary with materinl whose {Mirous nature was proved in 
the course of my inspection. 

.\8 the lining supposed to have existed once has disup}>eared, there 
are no marks to show whether the font was divideti. No holes or metal 
in the surface of stone between the basin proper and the outside edge 
indicate that the font had a lid similar to the one originally covering 
the Lus.s example. One may infer, therefore, that this font possessed a 
simple lid of the tightly fitting plug type or a more or less ornate and 
heavy movable cover. 

The exterior bears plain carving, the zone l>elow the rim is 5 inches 
high and finished <iff by a pair of mouldings. Below these, but retaining 
the octagonal form, the font ta|>ers downwards to its irregularly frac¬ 
tured base above which are remains of similar mouldings now partly 
obliterated by cement binding the ve.ssel on to its modern substructure, 
1 foot 9J inches in height, conforining in respect to shape with the 
ancient stonework. 

Between the rim and the upper pair of mouldings are vestiges of 
two rows of inscription similar to niediteval so-calleil “black-letter" 
which fill seven of the eight vertical faces. The eighth face is occupied 
by traces of two erpial-armed cruciform figures descril>ed by what still 
appear to Ikj lobes of a leaf, and between the crosses remains of a floral 
ornament are visible. All those sculpturings are incised, but efforts to 
determine their nature have so far l>een vain; only what looks like 
the Latin word “pace" being if anything less indistinct. 

Mr Russell Walker figured no less than sixteen Scottish fonts of 
octagonal shape which have come down to our day.* All but three of 
the examples illustrated by him are ornate, and, to judge from their 
different decorative treatment, they wouhi range over a long perioil, 
possibly from ns far back as the thirteenth century until the Refor¬ 
mation. 

It has lieen suggested that this font may have Iwen brought to the 
mainland from the now completely ruine<l parish church on Inchcailleach * 
(from which island the former parochial name was «lerived), but this 
supposed provenance cannot be proved. Be this as it may, by 1021 
access to tlie island was found to be so diflicult, and the church there 
so ruinous, that the small ehapel of 8t Mary-Kiimichael. situated on 
the newly accpiired territorial addition to the parish consisting of the 
forty-pound land of Buchanan, came to l>e used by the people. Among 
the inoumls denoting the site of St Mary's the font lay until 1898, 

• Proe. Sac. jIh/. Scot., rol. xxl. p. IT. 

’ Trant. (Slat. Arch. Soe. (New Soriesk, rol. lv„ part i., p. Kl. 
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when it was set upon a new base in the present parish church built 
after little more than a erentury’s use of the chapel, which stood about 
a mile and a half to the south-east of the later structure now housinK 
the relic. 

Under this heading it was mentioned earlier that one more stone 
vessel preserved in the Loch 
Lomond district might have served 
in a church. The example in ques¬ 
tion was identified about thirty- 
five years ago in Drymen village 
by the Kev. \Vm. H. Mncle<Ml, B.A., 

RD., who, ascertaining that it had 
come from the ruins of St Mary’s, 

Diichnnan,' removed it for safe 
keeping to the parish church, where 
it stands within the porch. 

Never descrilmd nor figured, it 
is now opportune to place this 
antiquity upon permanent record, 
as Mr Macleod’s surmise that it is a 
holy-water stoup seems Ui l>o well 
foiindetl, for the shallow basin ami 
the carefully hewn octagonal blot'k 
are of such a nature that it is 
must unlikely the object could have 
been employed elsewhere than in 
a church. This opinion is supported 
by the close comi»nrison it pn>vide8 
with a niimlier of niedimval stoups 
still serving which the writer has note<l abroad. The l>nsin, 71 inches 
in diameter, 21 inches deep, is cut out of the uppermost surface of an 
octagonal shaft of grey sandstone whose dressed vertical faces have 
peeled badly. Each side is 5 inches long, giving a full width across of 
12 inches, while in height the simple vessel measures 14 inches (fig. 6). 
One side appears to have been fastened to a wall and the l»ase to 
have been bracketed. 


Fig. fl. Font from St Msrjr'is Biichaiuuu 


• Tran*. GlaM. Areh. Soc. (New Serieat, vol, Iv., part t. p. 81. 
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Ect’LEsSIAsmC’AL 

KllJJN I’AHis^H. Perth- 
sliire, that |iortlon 
lyiiiK ill Glonfallnch- 
Patniii ~Sf Filin n. 


Bcchaxax Parish 

(fonnerly IXfHCAlLr 
IJSAC'H), Stirliiijitahire. 
PatnHi—.S2 Kfithaerna. 


nRVMEX Parish, Stlr- 
Patrou—.XV (.'niumhn. 


Kii.a(ahox«h'K Parish, 
Duiiiiiartoiiahirv. 
Patrou —SI Uonnn. 


.SiTia OX iLu* OF LofrH Lomoxp Akk.v. 

Eaa Ei'idhuaiii {Adannian'n Waterfall) and 
Cruit Ei'idhuain (.•Idniuimn’a Croft): immo of natural 
feature uud site aasociateil with St Adaiuiiaii. 
(AV. J. AVatsou, Critic Plare-miinrit, n, 270.) 

Stuc a' Omheil (Hie Knck, or Pitniarle of the ChaiM‘l ); 
raitiid cairn; rtMimins of cluii>e|; ancient cemetery. 
(/Vor. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. pp. 813—1.) 

Meal! an-t-Sa(tairt [The I^rieat'a Hill). 

Mulaii an-t-Sagairt (TVie Pj*ica/'s Stark) —hill-top: 

in proximity to reputwl ecclealastical site. 
Rowani«>niian (jirolmbly from Hiut-ttnt-EtUihuaiu. 
Thr Ptint of Atiamnaiia CatMi). (Celtic Place- 
namett, u. 270.) 

I,«*ac a* Mhiuialeir: tlcM'rluin. 

Balmaha: place-name associatctl with St Tua or 
Tliathn. 

St .Alaha’a (Tua or Thallia) AA'ell: remaiua of round 
cairn. (Critic Plncr-natiws, p. 20H.) 

Ballinjour Wood (Haile ati tlrttir, Tlir (VooA of the 
Slmtlina of the Keeper (of wjino relic)): within 
its coniines is supiKweil earthwork. (Cf. "Balliii- 
dewar," “Ballinclwiir" in Celtic Ptace-anmee, pp. 
2B5-0.) 

Chinch Bum (Bum of Achlais). 

St Mary's and .St .Alichael’s (Kilmicliael): site of 
chu|iel; ancient eometery; font and atoup fouml. 
(Tm»M. Ahrnlrrn Bccle». Soc., vol. lii. pp. ICVi 3.) 

Inchmilleach (luaia nan Cuillmch, The Inland of 
Ihr Suim): driu-rhnn of St Kentlgema; site of 
nunnery; ruins of cliuich; ancient cemetery; 
remains of sup|)oac<l cell; smilptureil stones. 
(Tniua. IHtut. Arch. Site. (X.S.), vol. iv. pt. i. 
pp. 7i»-S2; ihid., 2t$-7.) 

Urymen: ancient cemeter>’. 

Driiiiiakill (Hraiut na rillr, 77ie Ridf/r of thr l.’rll 
or (h'nrrtptrtl): ecclesiastiial site; sculptuivil 
atone. 

St A'ahlrin’B Well, now coven'll. (The aaint's name 
is obscure.) (P.S.A. Scot., vol. xvii. pp. 201-2.) 
IlM'rt (lobairt): land Rift to Cliiircli. (Celtic Place- 
nninrit, p. 2-1.7; R..\I.S. 1.701.) 

Ilx'rt (lobairt): laml offeritiK to Church. (Cellic 
Plnrr-nntnm, p. 254; R.M.S, IWIO.) 

Kilnianuiia-k: site of St Honaii’a Church; ancient 
I'cmctery : sculptural stone. {J*.S.A. Scut., vol. Ixi. 
pii. 137 3.) 

St ituiinn's AVell. 

Ala'r: site of St Kessog's Church. (Trana. (Has. 

Arch. Soi‘. (N.S.), vol. tii. )j, 355.) 

Shiinaclcs (aran eayUtia, old rharch): site of church. 
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Old Kirk; |>iact‘-iiaiue mwix^lated »vith Shatiuvlft ; 
site of ancient cemetery. (J. Guthrie Smith. 
Stiitthrntlriik anil Uh InhahiUtntH, pp. 12tt-7.) 
luehmurriii (St Mirren'n Ittlaml): site of chapel 
niid wiiietcry. 


Arrochak Parish, 
Dumliartonshirv. 

Formetl iu lrt48 from 
northern jiart of Luss 
INtrisli. 

Lras Parish. I)uml»ar- 
toiishire. 

Patron ATraaoy. 


Clach nan Talrbh (77n* Hock of the liulht, or The 
Pulpit liurk) ; meetinit-place for religious servic«». 
{P.S.A. Scot., vol. Ixiii. pp. aiul Tinus. Folk- 

Lorr Soc., vol. Ixi. pp. isfcl-.i.) 


Luss: rtMuaius of church; ancient cemelerj-; sculp- 
tiirc*! stones; resort of pilgrims to shrine of St 
Kessog; legend of herbs associatol with the 
translation of St Kiissog's relics. (P.S’.A. Scot., vol. 
xix. pp. IIH-O; Tcouh. GIhh. A tx-h. Sue. (X.S.). vol. 
V. pt. i. pp. 23-8; P.S.A, Scot., vol. lix. pp. IH-®; 
Hull., vol. Ixii. pp. }<8-4t8. and ihuL, vol. IxviiL 
(pn*sent volume)j»p. 107-11.) 

Tom na Paidir (77ie Hill of the Lfirtfe Pmi/cr): 
prtilmlily a pilgrim's atatiou. (Cf. Celtic Plucr- 
uaincH, p. 200.) 

"Tombstone House”: dwelling-house so callml 
locally liecanse stones from Iaiss old kirk and 
kirkyanl are incorporate*! in its walls. The fiM;ts, 
mentioiml in fi*otnote t*» p. 30 «if P.S.A, Scot., 
v<d. Ixii., have been verified. 

Bandry an«l Cam ma-Ccasoig (.S'f .l/firArssop's 
Cnirn): tiwlitional site of the martyrtlom of .St 
Ki*s.hok ; site of cairn in which were found effigy 
and font. (Old Statimlicnl Acetnint, vol. xvii. p. 
264; AVir Stolijutictil Account, vol. vUK p. 161 au«l 
ftmtnote; Tmn». (IIoh. Arch, Sue. (N.S.), vol. v. 
pt. 1. piu 23-4.) 

Ibtssdhu: ruins of St Mary's Chaiiel. (Chiefs of 
Cfdiiuhuun, vol. U. )»p. i>0-*J0.) 

Inrhtax'aniiach (Innit Hyh a' Mhatutich, The Island 
of the .Monk's House): Tom a' Chlulg (The Hill 
of the Hell): Clach a* Mhiuisteir, desertutn of St 
Kt^sog; site of St Kessog’s Cave, desrriuui ; site 
of immaslerj' and cemeterj"; sculptural stone. 
(P.,S.A. .Scot., vol. Ixii. pp. 8.5-8.) 

St Micha«*rs C!m|>el: ruins of chaiH>i and built 
platfonn aliove it; diversion of small stn^am to 
north of site. (Chufs of Cohiuhoun, vol. li. pp. 

P.S.A. .W.. vol. Ixii. pp. 06 8.) 

(flcnmallochan: sculpture*! stones fnini St Michacd'a 
Chn|>el built lnU> faraihous**. (Chiefs of Coti/uhoun, 
v*d. ii. pp. 6<t-l; P.S.A. .Scot., yol. Ixii. pp. 97-8.) 

K4lentagKnrt (The Priest's Hillside): residence of 
priest serving St Michael's CImp*?!. (Chiefs of 
Cotifuhuun, v*»l. li. I>. 61.) 

Heinn a’ Mhanaich (TVie Monk’s .Mouninii:). 

Luss .Sanctuary, encl*»atsl by circle three miles (Scots) 
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Boxhox 1'aruh. Diini- 
bartoushire. 
Pati'oiiiiKt? cauuot be 
tmcetl. 


Riir Pakmii. Duiiilwr- 
toiiMilre. 

Foniiofl in 161K from 
|)arb« of Rnanivith ami 
Canlross imrUhei^. 


Kom.nkath Parihu, 
DuiiilMrtonsliire. 
Patron— St Mwlan. 
(McNian = M’AetlAu or 
M'AtMlliAn. vi«le Celtic 
Itace-nameit, |k 2S9,) 


In radius. Granted by Roljert I., 18th Mareh 1315. 
(Chiefa of Colipthoun, vol. ii. pp. flO-l.) 

Atichenheglisli (Ach{atih) oa-h-rttylnut. The Field of 
the Chttrch): site of church and cemetery. (Xeie 
Statintical Account, Tol. viii. p. 222.) 

CrofW Stone Well. 

lAidj'ton: land grant made in 1142 by Isal>ella, 
Duchess of Albany and ('ouiitesa of licnnux. to 
St Mary’s Chapel (afterwarfls Collegiate Chimdi) 
Ihiniharton. 

Ballevoulin: Cliauel Derinid; rouiiil cairn; iicul}> 
tureil stone. (Artr Statistical Account, toI. vlii. 
p. 75; P..S’.A. Scot., vol. Iriii. pp. 128-39.) 

St Bride’s Well. 

Kilbriile: site of round cairn, chapel and cemetery; 
sculptuital stone. {P.S.A. Sctd., vol. IviiL pp. 
1*28-30.) 

Kirkmifha«'l; pln«*e-name associated with nearby site 
of St Michael’s ChB]iel and cemetery. 

Faslane: ruins of St Micliael’s Cha]>el: ancient 
••emeU'ry. {Xrtr Stiitislical Account, vol. viii. |». 
75; MacCiibbon anti Ross, The Ecclesinsticfd .4 jv/n’- 
tecturc of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. rdTr-P.) 

Priest’s Well (St Michael’s). 

Neniet {Xcmthoe, Xeret): 8up|x>sed area of ex¬ 
tension of sanctuary trhoM* name is enshriiietl in 
the place-name •‘Rosneath” on the west side of 
the Gareloch. q.v, {Critic Place-names, pp. 24ft-7.) 

Rosneath {Rtts-mamltidh, Tlte Promontory of the 
Xemet or SanctiutrU). 'Tlds sanctuary extemlisl 
to the oast side of the Gareloch. now in the 
luirish of Rhii, q.v. {Celtic Plncc-nnmrs, pp. 243-7): 
mins of church: ancient cemetery; sculptured 
stones. {Early Christian Monuments of Sadtand, 
pp. 45Jt-4; P.S.A. Scot., voL lix. pp. 116-7.) 

St M«Inn’s Well. 

.Site of monastery: foundation of the Canons 
Regular. (Michael Barrett. D.S.H.. .4 Calendar of 
Scottish Saints, p. 21.) 

Portkil; remains «»f burial found. (AVir ,*itutisticnl 
.■iccimnt, vol. viii. p. 117.) 

KJlcreggan: ecclesiastical site. 
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CLAY CASn.K-BriLDING IX SCOTLAND. Bv W. ilACKAY 
MACICEX’/IE, M.A.. D.Lnr., F.S.A.Sttir. 

In the year 1230 Kiii^ Uacon of Norway sent a lleet of twenty ships to 
the •‘Southern Isles,” that is the Hebrides, for the purpose of re8t*>ring 
order there and re-est-ablishin^ his personal authority. Alan, Earl of 
Galloway, whom the safpi calls ** the (greatest warrior in that time.” was 
harrying round these islands. Ireland, and Man, and the Hebridean 
“ Kings . . . were very unfaithful to King Hacon.” By recruitment 
among the isles the lleet came to include eighty vessels, the crows of which 
would possibly number in all about 20UO to 2500 men. The story is told in 
Hakon Hakonsson's saga, which was written in 1204-5 but survives only 
in imperfect copies or abbreviated versions.* I take the text compiled by 
Vigfussou for the Rolls Series with a translation by Sir George Dasent, 
whore the narrative is as follows; Tlie ships “sailed afterwards south 
off the Mull of Cantire and so in to Bute. And there sat the Scots in 
Castles, and there was a steward at their head, one of the Scots. The 
Northmen ran in to the Burg and made a hard assault on it. But 
the Scots defended themselves well, and poured down on them boiling 
pitch and lead. Then fell mant^ of the Northmen and many wore 
wounded. They Inuind over them * Hakes * of wood" (obviously ns a 
protection against the burning liquids), “and after that they hewed at 
the wall, for the stone was soft; and the wall crumbled liefore them. 
They hewed at it on the ground. . . . Three days they fought with the 
Burg-men ere they got the burg won.”* The version in the Flatey Book 
expands one i>assage to the effect that “ the Norwegians hewed the 
wall with axes, because it was soft.”* 

The castle in question has been identified, perhaps correctly, with 
that of Rothesay, and it has been debntetl whether the existing outer 
wall, in its original state over 20 feet high and 8 to 10 feet thick, is that 
which was hewe<l into by the Norse i>esiegers. In 1872 Mr William 
Burges, a London architect, was commissioned to make a report upon 
the castle for the Manpiis of Bute.* He describes the wall ns “con¬ 
structed of a hearting of rough rubble, encloseil by outer and inner 
faces of cut sandstone.” The upper 10 feet or so of the wall is 

' Se« preface to eilltioa In Holts Series, pp. x, STil-xix; Karly Sourrt* of 5rof/isA liiMfory, 
A. O. Anderson. toL ii. p. 173. * (.Tbap. Iff7. * Anderson, os cited. 

* But* (n Ih* IHiUh Tiwu. Her. J. Kini{ HewlMtn. vol. H. pp. 1(77-33. On the eiietle. see 
also mjr Th* Mediax'al CastU in Scotland, pp. 40-1. 
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obWously a later addition. Tlien came the question whether the lower 
and older part was that which had been breuchetl by the Norsemen. 
Mr Burges a(*c.ordingly asked Mr Thomson of Rothesay to make a 
careful examination, and Mr Thomson wrote as follows: “At several 
places, lioth inside and out, where the square facings have been 
removed and exposed the interior of the wall—I mean the curtain- 
wall—between the towers and the lower part thereof, the hearting 
ap[>eai*s to be the same as I described in my last letter. It certainly 
is not sandstone throughout, but a mixture of a variety of stones, 
such as could be gatbere<l off the beach. Many of them are round 
and water-worn, and the mortar does n(»t adhere to these so well as 
to rough sandstone or squared rough bloi'ks, and it would not surprise 
mo to road that the Norwegians in their attack u|>on the castle found 
it to bo of noft itlont. What sandstone there is in the wall is certainly 
very soft. Their Hrst impression in the attack upon the walls would 
he that it consisted of soft stones, and I do not think they would have 
much (lilliculty with heavy tools, however rude they may have been, 
in getting through the wall; the smoothness of many of the stones 
would render the task less difficult."* Evidently Mr Thomson wrote 
w'ithout consideration of the wording in the saga. It was not a 
matter of “ heavy tools, however rude," but of hewing with what were 
normally weapons of war; while stone which had become “soft" by 
the nineteenth century need not—indeed cannot—have been so deca¬ 
dent seven hundred years before. Mr Burges’s own comment was: 
“From this examination it would appear to l>o a doubtful point 
whether the present walls are those besieged by the Norwegians"; 
adding the further remark: “It is also hy no means certain that the 
castle in question was the one at Rothesay." 

The latter plea is. of course, quite relevant, as the place is not 
named or other^vise specified in the saga. Dr Joseph Anderson, indeed, 
was inclined to hx>k for it elsewhere. Discussing hrochs in general he 
wrote: “It very often happened that where we should most naturally 
look for a reference to this class of structure in the sagas, we find 
that the word is not *borg’ hut ‘kastala,* a castle. But in the nar¬ 
rative of the invasion of Bute by King Olave the Swarthy* the words 
are used interchangeably, although the description of the mode in 
which the ‘borg’ was assaulted, and the reference to the ‘soft stone¬ 
work* coming tumbling down, might lead to the supposition that it was 
an uncenienled structure."* He then goes on to say that it is probable 

• BuU in the (Mm Time, Her. J, King Uewiwm, rot, 11. pj». 12M. 

• King of .Mnn. who wn* one of the lendem of the espeditiun. 

• Arehirologia Seotiea, vol. T., part L. p. IW. 
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there were brocks in Bute, implying that the Xorse attack was upon 
a atnicture of that class. 

Now, optimistic as architwts may have been as to the possibility 
of “hewing** into a wall of stone and lime S feet thick and making 
it “crumble,** it is even more startling to face the jMjssihility of per¬ 
forming the same o|>eration on a broch wall or any “uncemented 
structure** and causing it to “tumble down." a result which was likely 
to bo more disconcerting to those engaged in the work than to those 
within. 

On the whole the implication of the narrative is that we have to 
do %vith a castle proj>er. There was a garrison commanded by “a 
steward " and including knights—one of whom was captured and ran¬ 
somed —and to get possession of the place cost the iiesiegers .'lUO men. 
The steward was shot dead “as ho sprang on the burg-wall," an ex¬ 
pression scarcely compatible with the idea of a broch. Further, if 
melted load was (toured over on the attackers, a very rare use of so 
valuable a metal—in one of the accounts only (titch is iiieiitioued — 
this would imply a building within having lead on its roof, and a 
broch could have nt> accommodation for such a structure. If, then, w*e 
really have to do with a castle, Hothesay has the best claim to 
identifleation. The latest writer on the subject, Mr J. Storer Clouston, 
in his IIi»turyuf OrA'iici/(liKCi), (t. “18, dealing with this campaign, refers 
to “the storming of Hothesay Castle as its most dramatic episode." 
The Norsemen, he says, “hurled themselves against the castle walls 
with a reckless valour that cost them ilOO slain outright ere they 
forced their way in by the «les|>erate ex|iedient of hewing at the soft 
stf>ne till they bad made a breach." But this vigorous and picturesque 
rendering of the matter-of-fact language of the saga account must not 
be allowed to ol»scure the crucial point that efFtwting an entrance by 
“ hewing" at stone, however “soft," ()rosent.s us with a technical probhmi 
that calls for ex|ilanation. The Norsemen were* a practical and ada(tt- 
able |>eo(>le, and the idea that they would set themselves to breach a heavy 
stone wall, either cemented or unceiueiited, with sharp-edged tools, is 
quite out of character; almost the most Btu|>id of men would have 
thought of some more suitable ex|»e<lient. We are reduced to the 
alternatives that either the saga writer is |>er|ietrating a grotesque 
blunder, or that the wall in question, despite its iles<'rI|)tioii ns of 
“ stone" (s/ciaa), was of something different from our strict understand¬ 
ing of that term. 

The only com(mrable action which I have found is that of the 
trentraont by an English force in 1518 of a “stnmg pele" l>eh>nging to 
William Armstrong of Kininont. a structure, it is ex|(luined, "buylded 
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aftour sich maner that it couth not Ih* hrynt ne distroyed unto it was 
cut dowue with axeH."> Now such a procedure as that of the Scots at 
“Downam" tower, when they “hewed up the gates of the barnikyn 
with axes,"* is quite ordinary. A [leel was in origin, and still in many 
cases, a palisade—never a tower—and therefore open to the same 
treatment, varied only by setting it on fire, as when English raiders 
in l.’vH burned “all the peels in Myddlehy and Middichy Woods."* 
But in the Armstrong case neither method was adet^uute; the destruction 
and the burning were only achieved after it had lieen cut down. 
The special and particular wording of the passage must lie explained 
on the understanding that this peel was a composite erection of timber 
and clay, of which the wood could lie burnt only after it bail l>een 
disengaged from the niaas which for its part had to be disintegrated 
by axes. Probably, too, not timber of any size, but such as would he 
useil in the construction of what was known as “wattle and daub" 
—a framework of split logs and brushwood loaded and compacted with 
clay. And in this usage wo probably have an explanation of the 
repeated charge against the Scottish borderers in the sixteenth century 
of stealing “allers [alders] and other rammell wood [i.c. brushwood or 
uiiderwocMl] ” on the English East March, “whiche ys to them a greatt 
proffyte for the mayute'iince of their houses and buyldinge,"^ The 
Scots would cross the liorder to hunt, and “ when they were a hunting, 
their servauts would come with cartes, and cult downe ns much wood, 
ns everj* one thought would serve his tume, and carry it away to their 
houses in .Scotland."* But timber of this slight |>ortable kind could be 
useful structurally only as a framework or reinforcement for clay. 

I couehide. therefore, that the castle wall in Bute hewed at by the 
Norsemen was of this kind, though not necessarily of this particular 
composition; as will be shown presently, there was another variety. 
In any form, however, the essential material was clay, a compacted 
substance still soft enough to yield to a cutting eilge, and do so in a 
way which could Ihj described us “crumbling.” If, then, Rothesay 
Castle lie the /ocn# of the exploit, the wall in question is not that still 
existing but a predecessor. Certainly the word used is uteinn. but it is 
clear that the term once hail a signiHcance rather wider than our 
settlcil usage of “stone." In German “brick" Is backetrin and in Dutch 
yefHtkketmtein, in Iwth cases just “ baked-stone." .\ parallel term in 


• I^ttrre atul 1‘aprrt, Htnrp VIII., rol. Ir., part II., p, UBi 

• OnUndttr of Borttrr Paper*, rol. lU No. 431. 

• Letter* «r*rf Paper*, Iltnrn VIIt., toI. *U., port IL, p. STa 

• Sir Rolicrt Bowes. Book of tk* State of the Frontier* and Unrrhe*. ete. In Hodinon-a 

History of Iforikumberlanel, toL 11., pert 111., pp. 31H-S. 

• Sir Kobert Cery’e itr*noir* (etl. I731H. p. HB. 
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Euglish iH “ stoneware” for a coarse jmttery. But a clay wall was 
rirtually air-<lried brick, and there is nothing odd, therefore, in tliidiiig 
it described as of iftehin or “stone." 

This conclusion can now lie illustrated from the oldest description 
we possess of a Scottish castle, which, further, is of u date probably not 
more than twenty years liefore the siege under consideration. It occurs 
in the Old French romance of Ftrgug, the only portion of the Arthurian 
cycle of which Scotland is the stage. The writer was a Frenchman of 
Picardy, but he clearly had a good direct knowledge of Scotland. The 
name Fergus is taken from the historical Galloway personage of that 
name, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. Tlio poet 
tells how the father of the hero lived in a castle overlooking a valley 
near to the “Irish Sea.”* This residence was on a great grey rock 
and was surrounded by an enclosure of “hurdles."* or something of 
the nature of what used to be called “stake and ryce" or “stob and 
ryce"; that is, posts interwoven with brushwood. “On the summit of 
the rock," says our author, “was a tower, which was not made of stone 
and lime; its high walls wore of clay and had crenelated battlements." 

Iloro, then, we have an unmistakable case of a tower of claj', and 
if a tower of this material was possible, so much the more easily a 
well. The word used for clay is “ terre," as it is in the combination 
lerre-cuitf or the Italian terra-cotta, or the German yebrannte Frfle, all 
sig^nifying pottery, but literally “burnt" or “linked earth.” Terratjlia 
is also the Italian word for crockery: Boinan red or “Samian" ware is 
more specitically called terra »igillata. “Earth" in this connection, then, 
is “clay," and in that sense survives in the descriptive term “earthen¬ 
ware." In the accounts for the reconstruction of Edinburgh Castle by 

' En an cantiel draus uu tbI 
Manoit uiui vilaliia de I'elaiidv 
Asea pres de la nirr d'lrUnde. 

Draus un« grante roeli* Itlae 
Ol sa malMio miilt Men aaiae 
Faite de cloleti tnte entor. 

Kn son le pul ol une tor, 

Q'n'ert de picre no do caua, 

De lomt estoit II mum fain hans 
Kt cranelea ot bstiltcs. 

FerffHM, Soman tvn Gaillnatat U Clert («I. Halle, 18721, llnea 3IH-IS. 
'* Polande" {« for “ Peolgibtland.'* The soaiids represented by cA, gh, lielng foreign to French 
would dlaappenr. and the f lie nssluillated to f, giTing “Petlllande.'* 

* Thla word, now claiet, woa adopted Into Latin and appears in the arcounta for the rreon- 
stmvtion of Stirling Coatlo ISSS-T; ef in xf elagit <i* virgut faeiia, nfenon tt ctr “A-ngcAea” 
nrgnrwm pro huiutmodi elagis intir /aHtndio rubantiia firm auprr atira eamrranim iniavt 
taper eumalot dotnaram predidarum mthfat eoaperturam (“and In forty hunlleB mode of 
rmlo. aino three hundred foggotn of rode for nuking hurdles of thla kinil and laying them orer 
both tlie roofs of the chsmliem and the topmost parts of the aforesaid bouses under the thatch”!, 
Bain's Calendar of Dorumente relating to Scotland, voL ill. p. 3a>. 
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the EngliHli in 1335-6 we have an entry relating to terram et turhwt 
pro daubatxira rl pro roopertnra tUrerHarum domorum ; that is, the 
houses were thatcheil with turf l/urbag} and the walls "daubed" with 
trrra or clay, which was regularly used for this purpose.’ In the same 
century we get the lines from the English translation of Roman de la 
Rosr attributed to Chaucer: 

" But and he coutbc through his sleight 
Do luakeu up ii tour of height, 

Nought rought I whethir of stone, or tre. 

Or erthe or turves though it lie.*’ 

(77»r Rouuiunt of the Roue, lines 705JMJ2.) 

Here we have note of towers of stone, timber, turf, and earth, that is 
clay.* 

This usage, then, gives us the key to the (tassage in Bishop Leslie's 
history, |>ublished in the late sixteenth century, in which, speaking 
of the Borderers, he says: Potentioree nibi pyramidtdeH turrea, rptfta 
p<jilea rocant, ex sola terra, guar nec tncendi, nee nisi magna mili- 
tum ri, ac tnidore deijci poasunt, aibi cojiatruvnt.* ["The more im¬ 
portant men build for themselves square ‘ towers, which they call piles, 
from clay alone, which cannot be burned, nor, except by a great 
numl>or of soldiers and much labour, bo cast down."] Observe the 
precision and the implications of Ijeslie’s words. These were the towers 
of potentiorea, or "head-men" as they would be called, not of any 
humble class. They were constructed of clay only, a fact thus stressed 
in order to make it clear that no stone was includes], that it was 
not a matter of using clay as a mortar, just as we find the writer 
of Fergus also at (>ains t«> exclude any misundorstaudiiig. I,eslie df>e8 
not s|)ecify even what ingredient was u.sod to toughen the clay, 
though such, as will be seen presently, may Ihj assumed. One great 
advantage of these structures was that they could not bo burned, and 

' CnUnilar of PoruinfHta reUtfioif to Seotland. vol. iii. p. 

' TIte (Mudisgf In tbtt orlgln»l U: 

Mall ole M tant d'angio avolt 
Qu’unc grant tor falr« aarait. 

Ne It cbauiUt Jb de ijuei plena 
Post ftani compai ou aaiia eaqnierre, 

Neil de luoles ou de fuat 
Ou d’auln*a riens quequa ce fuat. 

lUnra t:ny»-7l>t.| 

Here apeclflr luention la nuule only of Btona ypitrrt), turrea (motroK tluilwr l/naf). 

• Pf Oriffine, rte., tfeoforum. Home, I57& p. 61. 

• Oalryuiple in loM troniUtca p\/ramidaUa aa ••four nuibnl" or four ooniFrt:d. The word 
ia alio used by an early eighteenth century wrilcr to deacribe the brochs, which, he lays, 
are "of a PyramiiUI Form, or like a roun.l Dovecote, brood below and drawing narrower 
to the top" {DtteHfition of thr ItUa of SMlanii. Sir Robert Sibbald I17U>. ed. ISIS pp. » «). 
The Border piles of clay may ihna have ha<i a slight iiiwani inclination. 
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burning was the usual resource of Border raiders, who had no time 
for H prolougetl siege of strong places. They could, of course, be de¬ 
molished, but to iiceomplisb this within a reasonable time called for 
the hard work of many men. another handicap in the case of a mere 
raiding party, to whom rapid action was essential. e see, too, that 
edifices in this material were still being built on the Borders in the 
sixteenth century. Many at least of the buildings then called “piles” 
must have been of this character. In the list of places destroyed by 
the army commanded by the Hurl of Hertford, which desolated south¬ 
eastern Scotland in I«>t4, we have categories not only of “ burghs, castles, 
niul towers," but also of “villages, piles, and steads.” One case is in¬ 
structive. On the night of 17th May “ the arniy encamped at a pile calltnl 
Ifanton, eight miles from our Iwrders; which pile was a very ill neighbour 
to the garrison of Berwick. The same wo razed and threw down to the 
ground.”* As the army marched to Berwick next da}*, and the “razing 
must thus have l>een accomplishetl sometime l>otween night and morning, 
it cannot have l>een an operation of exacting difficulty. The “pile" can 
scarcely have been a tower of solid stone and lime; it was “ razed," not 
blown up, and most probjibly was just the sort of erection in clay 
which Bishop Leslie describes and specifically calls a “ paile," the occa¬ 
sion to<i being one in which the requisite “great number of soldiers” 
was available. 

On this line w'e can account also for the frequent discrimination 
between “piles” and “stone houses";* they were erections of different 
constituents. Certain Border operations to<i become more intelligible. 
In throe ilays of the last week of Soptomlier 154;"! Hertford took a 
force “endlong" the Merse. burning and wasting “thorough out," yet 
found time to capture and leave “clerely overthrowen to the ground 
. . . sondre piles and strong towers, ns the Red Brnyes, I*olworths, 
Weslurbeth. Duns. Wetherburne, Blacketer, Mongus Walles. Mothers 
Malyson, and others."* This was a heavy programme if wo assume that 
all these places were buildings of stone and lime. In that case 'over¬ 
throwing them to the ground’ would in itself be no light task, apart 
from their capture and the otlier operations in wasting and burning 
over many miles of countrj*. 

Suggestive, too, is a private enterprise of forty men, mostly “ thieves" 
of Ucde.sdale and Tyne<lale, who came to the Imuso of ('unzierton. about 
six miles south-east of .Jedburgh, “with ledileris, H{>a<lis, schobs. gavelokis 
(-crowbars), and axis, cruellie assegit, brak, and undirmyndit the said 

• Thf tjait Expedition in Heolland, l.Hl. Reprint IWfl, p. Ifl. 

‘State Paper*, Henry Vlll., toL v. pp, 5^1, Sffl-J, etc. 

• Jhid., p. 5S7. 
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plnco, to have wrynnyn the saniyn.*** This usseiiihlage of tools for a sninU 
company in a hurrie<l undortnkinf; certainly points to something less 
formidahio than a stone tower, but spades, crowbars, and axes would 
serve to make a way into a structure of the tyi>e described by Bishop 
Leslie. 

Another term for clay was “mud" with its Latin equivalent lutus. 
Pliny supplies the name of the inventor of the claj' or mud house 
{Intel adificii inventor), who took the idea, he says, from the nests of 
swallows.* It was a prescript of St Francis that the houses of his 
friars should be constructed of clay and timber (cx Into et and 

at .Assisi they had originally only a little building of clay and twigs 
(parvarn cvJlam . . . eujna jxirietea crant ex viininibna et Into) which 
was thatched with straw. The English accounts for the rebuilding of 
Stirling Cn.stla in 1336-7 record payments for “digging mud for daub¬ 
ing the said pool" i/oiliencinm lutum pro dicta pela daubunda).* Else¬ 
where the “daubing" material is “clay" {/odiencinm urgilium [sic] . . , 
ac daubaucium tarn pnrietea, etc.).® 

IVo now see tlie nature of the walls drawn round Perth by Edward 
Bolliol s English army after their success at Dupplin Moor in 1332, 
when, WjTitoun says, 

“Tile lowne sjne thai closyd all 
Ami envyrownd wyth a miide wall.”* 

Then, on the recovery of the town by the Nationalist party in 1X19. 

“Tlie luude wall dykis tbai kest down,”’ 
the “mud wall" I>eing further described ns a “dike" in the iiUHlom 
Scottish sense. Such a wall, us will lie seen presently, could l>o quickly 
raLsed and at n<» great expense. Again, at Edinburgh in I.T19-40 the 
English wore “making ‘modewnllea’ around the ca.stle."* In 'I'he 
U’nilare wo have a description of Rnnnoch Hall, where there was 
** Hot muilwall werk withoutyn lym or stayn."* In none of these 
pla4res is it a question of an earthen rampart, which of itself would at 
that time lie of little service as a defence except ns a l>asis for a 
palisade, in which case it is the palisade, ns the eflective olwtacle, that 
would lie mentioned. The largest towns in S4>otland in i:«l. we are 
informed by the Flemish chronicler Jean le Bel. were “enclosed with 

• From nnpriiitvii MS. In UritUh Muwam ciUtl in AruistronK’ii ttiator^of LiMeadnIr, Eak- 
<tnle, tie., Apiiemiix xxxlv, p. 11. “Seliolia*' in n>M to be foand In any dictionary; poa-^ihly 
related to Oeminn acAieien, to shove, puvb. etc. 

• lib. vIL cap. 58. • Spteulum Frr/ertionia, It, 7, 10, IL 

• Bains Cnt, of Uorit., III. p. 887. The reodlnK littum ^ven in the print in ohriuosly in 
error for lutum. 

» IVid., p. 385. 

• Bk. rill, lines aOSWl. t Bk. riil. line S5M. 

• Cof. of Doet*., iil. Xo. l.ia • Bk. xi. line (HU. 
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good ditches and good pnlismles" Had such erections been 

intended, neither clerk nor chronicler would have thought it necessary 
to distinguish them as “walls," or further define them us not con¬ 
structed of stone and lime. What we have to envisage arc actual walls 
of solid clay. And wo see that walls of this kind were being drawn 
rouml Perth and Edinburgh Castle more than a hundred years after 
the Norse had cut their way through one at the castle in Bute. 

We can get more light on the material by coming down to late 
historic times. The schotdmaster of the poet Bobert Burns, in his 
account of his one-time pupil, descrilws how liolwrt’s father, William 
Burness. erecUsl a dwelling which, “with the exception of a little 
straw," was “literally a tal>omncle of clay," and ho varies his sub- 
seipient references, in dominie fashion, by styling the house an “argil¬ 
laceous fabric" au«l a “mud edifice." This is the “clay biggin" still 
preserved at .\yr, A detailed dftscription of the practice in such 
constructions may l>e taken from the Stotinficat Account of Satflitutl* 
under the jwirish of Dornock, Dumfriesshire, with the heading Mui>- 
IIorrsEs: “The farm-houses in general, and all the cottages are built 
of mud or clay. . . . The manner of erecting them is singular. In the 
first place, they dig out the foundation of the house, and lay a row or 
two of stones, then they procure, from a pit contiguous, as much clay 
or brick-earth as is sufficient to form the walls: and having provided 
a ipiantity of straw, or other litter to mix with the clay, in>on a tlay 
appointtHl, the whole neighlM)urhood, male and female, to the number 
<if 2b or :i0, assemble, eiich with a dung-fork, a s{>ade, or some such 
instrument. Some fall to the working the clay or mud, by mixing 
it with straw; others carry the materials: and 4 or 0 of the most ex- 
perienccil hands build and take care of the walls. lu this manner, 
the walls of the house arc finishctl in a few hours. . . . This is called a 
daubing." Pennant in his Tour in Scotlunil, etc. (1772), p. 70. writes in 
briefer terms <if the (larish of (.'aiionbie, Dumfriesshire: “Most fiart 
of the hou.Hcs are built with clay: the person who has building in view, 
prepares the materials, then summons his neighlaiurs on a HxchI day, 
who come furnished with victuals at their own expence, set chcarfully 
tc» work, and complete the edifice Iwfore night." The whole process 
reminds us how in these latter times, under the stimulus to cheap, 
rapid building, we have reverte<l to the ancient practice, substituting 
the stouter cement for clay. 

Those details have l»een preserved only for the humbler constructions 
of Scottish \'illagos and hamlets. Xecessurily, however, they would 
apply t<i the more pretentious eres^tions of (his character with which 
> Ckronii{ut, chalk xxll. * Vol U. p. £*. 
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we are here concemetl. Building of this kind was. of course, not con¬ 
fined to Scotland. A **mud house” which existed till recent times at 
Great Hatfiehl. Yorkshire, luul “walls built of layers of mud and straw 
which vary from five to seven inches in thickness. . . . The way in 
which mud walls were built is remembered in the neighbourhood. A 
quantity of mud was inixetl with straw, and the foundation laid with 
this mixture. Straw was then laid across the top. whilst the mud was 
wet, and the whole left to dry and harden in the sun. As soon as the 
first layer was dry another layer was put on, so that the process was rather 
a slow one, . . . Such mud walls are very hard and durable, and their 
composition resembles that of sun-burnt bricks.”' Mr Leeds suggests 
as “more than probable" that this was the method of constructing 
the walls of late fifth-century Saxon houses which he excavated at 
Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire.* 

More imposing structures of this composition are referred to by 
Du Cange (Art. Lutum), who cites certain twelfth-century Spanish in¬ 
scriptions; one regarding a “hall of St .John the Baptist, w’hich formerly 
was of clay (olim fuit luteain), but which the late King Ferdinand and 
his Queen built in sU>ne {ivtlijicarunt lajmleatn)." The epitaph of the 
same Ferdinand in 1103 records; "He constructed this church of stone, 
which formerly had been of clay.” (AV fecit ecdesimu hanc Utpideam, 
tfuce olim fuerat lulea.) In this connection it should l>e noted that 
Fearu Abbey in Ross-shire “is said to have first been made up of 
mud.’* 

For our sjwcial purpose, however, the most illuminating passage is 
in an account of Ireland written by Richard Stanyhurst. Stanyhurst 
was l>orn in Dublin in l.'>47, but was a graduate of Oxford. He supplied 
Ilolinshed with material for the Irish history in that writers Chroniclett. 
In l.'iTU he removeil to .\ntwerp, whore ho remained till his death, and 
where in 1584 ho published his treatise De Itehun in Ilibernin C!eatin, 
from which I take the following passage: “These chieftains, therefore, 
possess castles strongly built as a fortified mass of stonework, with 
which are closely connected halls of considerable length and breadth 
fashioned of clay or mud. These are nut wlndly roofed either with 
stone slalra from a quarry or with unhewn blocks or with tihis. but 
for the most part are covered with straw from the fields. In these 
halls it is their custom to take their meals but rarely to sleep, which 

• TA* Et'olHtion of Itu EngliMk llauae, by SMney Ulilall Addy, rerinetl and enlarKed edition, 
IttB, p. (13. C/. • similar dencription for Cuiiilierland In TranBactionn of thf CutHherland nnd 
IVeidmorland Anliquarian nnd Arrhtrotogient Socirty. vol. I*. (IWIO). p. ISl, where It !• 
offered for a farmer's house in the reitrn of Klionlwth. 

• Arthtrolngia. Tol. Izxill. (luai-vfl, p. 1S8. 

• StatistimI AeeuutU, vol. Iv. p. aw. 
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they do in their castles, for enemies can easily apply burning G>rche8 
fanned by the wind to the roofs of the halls, since that material very 
quickly catches fire.*** 

This, then, is evidence from Ireland ctmtemporary with that already 
cited from Bishop I^slie for Border “ piles" in Scotland. Generally it 
seems to have been the case that for simple defence, whore a regular 
siege or the use of war-engines was not to bo contemplated but only 
a sudden raid and the possibility of fire, such clay structures, cheaply 
and quickly erected, could l>e regarded as ade«iuate. Their existence 
too may clear up some other puzzling facts besides the Norse attack 
on the castle in Bute. VVe may thus account for the very late charac¬ 
ter of most of the existing Border towers in stone and lime, and for 
the readiness with which English raiding columns could destroy many 
of their predecessors. Earlier ones must often have been of the class 
described by Bishop Leslie. Further, there can have been few, if any, 
towers throughout the country without their adjoining small buildings 
—stables, byre, liarn, and such like—which wo find referred to as 
“necessar houses." In few cases, however, do we find traces of these, 
and the explanation here too is probably the clay material of which 
they would l»e composed. 

With towers and walls or palisades of timber we are familiar 
enough, hut clay defences of this character have esc'aped observation; 
they were so easy to remove without leaving a trace. Yet of their 
former existence there can be no doubt, and they supply a hitherto 
unregarded stage of transition towards the much more costly but more 
defensible tower of stone and lime. 

‘ Richard Stanjhanit, Ot Rrbua in Hibernia Geaiit, Antwerp, 1584. p, .IS. Hi iffitur 
prineipta . . . caatella poasidmi, tnunitione ac mole lapidum /orlUer rralrucia, cum t/uibua 
aula- tali* magnn ft ampler, ex argilla ft Into fieta farlirqvt, rieiita adAeeaione co/mlanlur. 
Mon aunt aarfte teeter out aaxorum laminia e letpidirinet erntia, aut eraementia, eiut tef/utia, 
aed etffrariia culmia ut plurimum etyntffpentur. In iatia nulia rjtulori aolmt: raro tamrn aom- 
nIuMi. niai in eaatelila eapiuut: efuoniam nuUtrtim inleffumentia heratea poaaunl ardenteafnera. 
erria fleebello vantilalexa, faeiilimr ndutorerf, guetntloeiuidem iata materiea iffnrm peretleriler 
eonripit. Tlie phrase ex arffUla et lufo simply repeals the one Idea In ajmunyiiiuus terms for 
the sake of rinphasia. 
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A SHORT CIST COXTAIXIXO A BEAKER AT KIRKHILU KILTARLITY, 
IXVKRXESS-SlilRE. Bv Priipi->um>r ALEX. LOW, M.A.. M.D., 
F.S.A.S<xff. 

Oil 8th March IftT), n short cist was exposed in a field on the croft 
of Mr .Jnmc« Forbes, South Clunos, Kiltarlit.v. near Kirkhill, in the 
Beauly district of Inverness-shire. 

A small j'rnvol-pit ha<l been opened, and while engaged levelling 
this .Mr Forlies noted a hollow sound, and on investigating came upon 
sev’eml stone slabs; on raising these, a short cist was uncovered, on 
the floor of which lay the remains of a skeleton and an urn. 
Mr Forbes removal the urn to his house, left the bones undisturbed, 
and replaced the cover-stones. 

fortunately Dr W. J. Leach, Beauly, was visiting at the house and, 
recognising the importance of the find, arranged that the cist l>e kept 
untouched until a more careful examination and record should be 
made. 

On 11th March, Dr Leach and I visited the site, and, with the willing 
assistance of Mr forbes, uncovered the cist and obtaineil a record of 
the find. 

The site of the interment was in a gravelly ridge in a field to the 
south-west of the farmhouse, at an elevation of 500 feet almve sea- 
level, a situation that commands an extensive view. A short distance 
to the north-east of the house is a cairn roughly built of stones and 
in the shape of a horseshoe. 

The iHivoring stones of the grave lay at a depth of 2 feet from the 
surface of the ground. The ci.st was rather rudely made, roughlv 
rectangular, and with its main axis lying nearly north-east and south¬ 
west; it was covered by five irregular flat stones, varying in size from 
the smallest measuring 17 inches in length, 16 inches at greatest 
breadth, anil 3 inches in thickness, to the largest men.suring :« inches 
in length. 26 inches in breadth, and 5^ inches in thickness. Around 
the grave were a niiml>er of rounded boulders. 

The internal dimensions were 3 feet in length on the north-west 
side, 2 feet 10 inches on the south-east side. 1 foot 6 inches in breadth 
at the north-east end, 1 foot 0 inches at the south-west end, and 1 
foot 3 inches in depth. Tlie cist was formed of six slnlw set on edge, 
one at each end. and two on each side; the two slalm forming each 
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side overlapped and diverged so that near the middle of the cist the 
widest part measured 2 feet 2 inches across. 

The slabs were irregular in shape and varied from 3 to 5 inches in 
thickness. All were of micaceous schist and probably were obtained 
from the site of a quarry some .300 yards distant. The floor of the 
cist was formed of coarse gravel and showed no indication of paving. 

Tlie skeleton was much decayed, there remained only the right 
half of the skull, six imperfect ribs and vertebrie, pieces of arm and 
limb bones, and two pieces of a male pelvis. The body had lain in a 



F4;. L. Profile riew of Skoll from Short Cist, Klrkhill, Kilturlitf, Inremess-ahlre. 

contracted position on its left side facing south-east, with the head at 
the north-east end; the urn lay at the north-W’est side liehind frag¬ 
ments of the pelvis. 

The bones are in a fragmentary condition, but are those of a young 
man of medium build and about tw'enty-flve years of age. The 
skeleton is represented by the right half of the skull with a piece of 
lower jaw; also fragments of three vertebra*, of six ribs, of a right 
shoulder-blade and humerus, of a right {>eivic bone, and of shafts of 
right femur and tibia. The piece of pelvis show's male characteristics. 

Fully more than the right half of the skull is intact so that it is 
possible to obtain the measurements detailed in the table. The 
transverse diameters are approximate, being arrived at by doubling 
the measurements taken from the median plane. The cranium is of 

VOL. LXVIII. 9 
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medium nize with walls of medium thickness and a cubic capacity of 
approximately 1450 c.c. The sutural lines of the vault are all o|)en, 
and the teeth are very perfect and show little signs of attrition. 
The skull is relatively short and broad, being brachycrphalic with a 
length-breadth index of 84*8. 

The profile view (fig. 1) shows a skull somewhat low, with root of 
nose depressed, a full frontal region and flattened occiput. The face 
is short and relatively broad, orbit large and rectangular, the nasal 



FIk. a. Beaker from Short Cl»t, Kirkhill, Kiltarlltjr, Inreniess shin*. 

aperture of medium width, on the whole features characteristic of 
skulls from short cists. 

Tlie l)enker (fig. 2) is perfectly intact and is formed of a hard 
light-brown clay. It measures from fij inches to 6^ inches in height, 
6 inches in diameter at the mouth. 5] inches at the neck, 5J inches at 
the bulge, and 8} inches across at the base; the average thickness of the 
wall is I inch and the capacity is G.'! fluid ounces. 

The outer surface is decorated with three zones of ornamentation, 
one round the rim 1} inch broad, another round the shoulder IJ inch 
broad, and the thinl round the lower part 1| inch broad. The upper¬ 
most zone of ornamentation consists of a narrow band of vertical 
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inipreiuions Ixirderod above and below bj four parallel horizontal lines. 
The middle zone consists mainly of a vertical zig^g of three parts 
bordered above and below by two and three horizontal lines. The 
lowest zone shows a band of horizontal impressions bordered above 
and below by two and three horizontal lines. 

The proprietor. Lord Lovat, of Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire, has 
present^ the contents of the cist to the Anatomy Museum, University 
of .\benleen. 


Mimsureineiits in mm. of Skull from Short Cist at Kirkliill. 
Kiltarlity, luveniess-shire. 


Sex.Male 

Cubic caimcity . . 1450 c.o. ap. 

Glabidlo-occipital length . 171 • 

Ophryo-occipital length . lOS 
Nosin-iniuuial length . 102 
Minimuin frontal breadth 108 ap. 
.Maximum frontal breatlth 114 aji. 


Parietal breadth . . 145 ap. 

Basibregmatic height . 124 

Auricular height . .110 

Biauricular bremlth . . 128 ap. 

Basinaonl length . . 00 

Rnsiniveolar length . . 88 

Naslalveolar height . . 70 

Urbital height. R. . .37 

„ breadth. R. . .41 


Alveolar length 


44 

,. breadth 


02 ap. 

Sagittal arc, 1 . 

122 

9 

99 99 • • • 

111 


,, ,, 3 . . . 

105 



— 

338 

Length foramen inagniim 


38 

Transverse arc . 

• 

300 ap. 

Circumference . 

• 

5>tH ap. 

Indices, 

Length-breadth 


84-8 

Length-height . 

• 

72-5 

Gnathic .... 


ttl-7 

Orbital. R. . . . 

• 

00*2 
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IV. 

A NEW ANALYSIS OF THE EARLY BRONZE AGE BEAKER POTTERY 
OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET E. CRICHTON MITCHELU .M.A., 
Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

ThiH paper aims at a uew analysis of the Early Bronze Age Beaker 
Pottery found in Scotland. A typological study of the {lottery will lie 
combined with the geographical distribution of all known examples. 
The problem for elucidation is to determine the nature and direction of 
the invasion which introduced this foreign pottery to Scotland, and the 
lines of penetration whereby it was disseminated over the country. 

The late Lord -\l»ercromby was a pioneer in the study of the Iieaker 
{lottery of Great Britain.' It will be necessary to summarise brieily 
his conclusions as representing the orthodox opinion on the subject. 
.\borcromby recognised three distinct varieties of beaker, Ty{ie A is 
characterised by a low globular body separated from the high U(i8tanding 
neck by a marked constriction. The lip is not recurved and the hose is 
(lat. In general the constriction lietween body and neck cuts the vessel 
at half its total height. The salient features of Typo B are radically 
different. There is no marked constriction between body and neck, the 
profile of the vessel from li{i to base presenting a continuous curve. The 
globular {lortion is well-rounded and low-set, while the lip is strongly 
reeurveil. Compared with Ty{je X, vessels of this category are su{ierior 
in quality, the clay is fine, often bright red in colour, and well-fired. 
A third. Typo C, is derived by a process of degeneration from the original 
Typo A. The marked constriction is lost, the globular portion tends to 
rise relatively to the total height of the vessel, and the neck, no longer 
nearly vertical, begins to develop a tendency to recurve at the lip. In 
Scotland, Ty{ie A is scarcely represented; Type B is rare; while Type C 
is predominant. 

Abercromby indicated the Rhineland as the immediate source of all 
British lieaker ware, and designateil the particular Rhenish {lot which 
formed the prototy{io of the British series as itself a hybrid. This 
hybridisation was due to the amalgamation of two distinct ceramic 
traditions: those of the bell-beaker and of the late neolithic corded ware 
of northern Euro{ie. The former, originating in S(>ain,* was disseminated 

• Abererombjr, Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 1912. toI. t 

• Followintf the sraument of CmUIIo, La Cultura del Vaoo Campunifortne, Batrelons, 1928, 
tuther than the hypothesis of Peake and Fleore. .foiim. Boy. Anthro. Inst., toL lx. llBai). 
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throughout Europe by a brachycephalic and warlike people who had 
a rudimentary knowledge of metallurgy; the latter was the property 
of an etpxally warlike but dolichocephalic race who made stone battle- 
axes and probably emigrated from the South Russian steppes. As to the 
invasion itself, Abercromby yisunlised a single landing or series of 
landings at some jxoint on the southern or southeastern coast of Britain. 
Thence the invaders and their pottery gradually permeated the whole 
island. With regard to Scotland, the beaker invasion entered the country 
from northern England by way of the coa.stal margins. On the east the 
way is obvious. On the west Al>ercromby was ready to postulate three 
possible lines of advance. The I.,anca8hiro and Cumberland coasts formed 
one route leading to southwestern Scotland, and even the sea route from 
North Wales may have boon followed. A third possibility was an east 
to west movement through the Tyne Gap from Northuiulierlnnd to the 
head of the Solway Firth. It is of interest to note that Abercromby 
regarded the western penetration us chronologically earlier than the 
eastern movement.* 

Since the publication of Abercromby‘s work much new material has 
accumulated, and this renders inevitable the criticism of his conclusions. 
In particular, his typology calls for revision. Types A and B remain, 
but Type C and the several subtypes must lie abandoned. Theoretically 
the degeneration processes of Type A may have been ns follows. The 
first feature to suffer ui the event of careless manufacture would bo the 
sharp constriction between body and neck. In place of a definite angle 
there would develop a curve. Thereafter the globular |K>rtion tends 
to diminish and at the same time to rise; it being technically more 
difficult to make a pot with a swelling near the base than to elevate the 
ghibular i>ortion to the middle height. But such an outline calls for a 
recurved lip in order to balance the profile. By the time this is achieved 
the resultant pot is very similar to AbercrombysTypeC. But -\bercromby 
reckoned without the possibility of a degeneration of Typo B. Here 
the first stage would probably take the form of diminishing and 
simultaneously raising the globular portion for the same technical 
reasons as in Type A. But the lower and wdder the globular portion of 
the pot the more accentuated must l>e the recumed lip. Accordingly, 
when the globular portion is diminished and elevated the lip begins to 
straighten. In short, the degeneration processes of both A and B tend 
to produce similar results. Thus, .Vbercromby's Typo C Ixexiker could in 
theory bo derived from either A or B. Excluding for a moment a few 
anomalous hybrids, the investigator who handles a large number of 
examples gradually roaches a tolerably firm conviction ns to the origin, 

• Alwrcrombj, loc, eil., p. 83. 
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A or B, of each degeuerate typo. This conclusion being partly of a 
subjective character cannot be more emphatic, but of its final validity 
there can he no doubt. In this connection a new nomenclature is suggested 
for British beaker pottery. Abercromby's two fundamental categories 
should remain, but in place of his Type C and the other secondary varieties, 
those not falling under the head of either A or B should be designated 
Ca or Cb. the original source being indicated by the suffix. Incidentally 
the designation B should apply only to such beakers as are similar in 
profile with the example found in Aberdeenshire, Abercromby, No. 225. 
Likewise A should be retained for beakers having a profile similar 
to -Abercromby's No. 57 from Rusden Low, Derbyshire. Yet there 
remains an almost insurmountable difficulty. A and B are distinguish* 
able; likewise the degenerations from each which tend to merge 
into a third type C. But in theory a crossing of the two pure strains 
A and U would produce a hybrid extremely difficult to distinguish within 
the composite category of C. And what of the other cross-breeds 
A(Cb). B{Ca), and (CaXCb)V From a biological point of view the mixing 
of a pure with a degenerate strain is sterile, while the crossing of tw'o 
degenerate strains would produce a freakish anomaly. Without stress¬ 
ing the above argument it may be stated that the divergences between 
A and Ch are so great that it would be extremely difficult for a potter 
to blend their characteristics, and the same applies to a possible 
amalgamation <»f B and Ca- As for (Ca)(Cb) the biological argument is 
probably adeciuate explanation. 

From the evidence detailed below it will l>e found that Abercromby’s 
hypothesis with regard to a single landing or single point of disembarka¬ 
tion must now be abandoned. As long ago o-s 1915 Sir Arthur Keith 
wrote:* “The southeast of England was apparently only one of the 
landing-places. Eastern Yorkshire was another. The counties which 
bound the F’irth of F’orth formed another centre of the invasion." It is 
now recognised that the whole of the east coast of Britain from the 
Thames to the Dee was subjected to a series of incursions. 

Abercromby dealt with 109 examples of beaker pottery from Scotland. 
The present paper includes the consideration, not only of these, hut also 
of IfJO additional examples not mentioned by Abercromby. It is to 
l>e noted, however, that the provenance of the additional urns is not 
significantly different from that of Al)ercromby’s examples. Thus, 
while the distribution problems which have now to bo attacked are 
similar and parallel to those investigated by Abercromby, the data at 
our dis|H>sal arc much more ample. A general survey emphasises the 
markedly coastal and valley ward distribution of the pottery, and this, 

* Keith, Joum. Roy. Anthro. Inti., rol. xWI. <19151. 
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taken as an isolated phenomenon, tends to indicate penetration from 
the sea. 

In the extreme southeast of Scotland there are two notable groups 
of beakers, those clustering along the banks of the Blackadder and the 
Whiteadder and the scattered group extending from Edgerston to Kelso 
at the junction of the Teviot and the Tweed. No. 135* from Edington 
Mill, Chirnside, is represented by a mere fragment of line retl comb- 
ornamented ware. It was recovered from a cist which also contained 
a food-vessel. Such an association argues a relatively late date for the 
l>eaker sherd did the evidence not argue that the cist had originally 
contained a l)eaker burial which had been disturl>ed by the intrusive 
food-vessel. The cairn which had once covered the cist had been broken 
down and dis|)er8ed. while the inhumed body of the primary interment 
had been scattered and was incomplete. It is worthy of note that the 
feathered edging seen on the ornamentation of this sherd occurs again 
on the beaker. No. 12tl, found near the gate of Manderston House. The 
fragments. No. IXl, from Gruoldykes, near Duns, were found in a cist 
together with the unbumt skeleton <»f a male whose cephalic index 
was S2'6. The ware is very similar to that of the Edington Mill frag¬ 
ment. The remaining urns of this group, with the possible exception of 
No. 132 from Macksmill, Gordon, belong to the Ca category. The urn from 
the gate of Manderston House has an ornamental motif in the ft)rni of 
the zigzag with an abnormally long middle stroke which recalls similar 
decoration on the very fine Ca Iwaker, No. 136, from Harelnw Hill, 
Chirnside. No. LH from Broomdykos, Edrom, has an entirely anomalous 
decoration, wliose tendency to metopic arrangement finds no immediate 
parallels. The urn from Macksmill, Gordon, may be a Cu beaker, but is an 
outlier to this group in both form and ornament. Though the evidence 
cannot l>e claimed os conclusive, this group along the banks of the two 
main tributaries of the Tweed does ap|>ear to bo homogeneous, I? urther- 
more, from the character of the distribution it wouhl seem to owe its 
origin to penetration inland from the mouth of the river. 

The more southerly group comprises seven examples. No. 2(53 consists 
of five fragments from a cairn on Edgerston Moor. The ware is buflF- 
coloured and the long zigzags may bear some relation to similar 
ornament on a Ca beaker. No. 261, from Littleton Castle at Kelso, 
No. 207 from Lanton Tower, near Jedburgh, is a fine specimen of a Ca 
beaker which was found in a short cist together with an unbumt 
skeleton. Hint scrapers, and some white quartz pebbles. Tlie ornamenta¬ 
tion. however, is not significant with the exception of the triple 
outlined triangles near the base, which occur again on No. 200 from 
' Numbern refer to the apprnde<1 CeUilaifue. 
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Eckford, and in a degenerate form on the urns. Nos. 26.i and 266, 
from Friars and Edenmouth, both near Kelso. The combination 
of comb techni({ue with plain incision which is such a feature of 
the Eckford beaker can be likewise paralleled on the «irn from Friars, 
Kelso. 

In the two Scottish groups just described there are certain character¬ 
istics of which some are individual traits, while others are common to 
both. It is thus necessary to search for signihcant parallels to the 
more prominent motifs of these two groups, with a view to tracing 
the source i>f the beaker pottery in southeastern Scotland, and at the 
same time determining whether the features in common indicate direct 
contact between the two areas or simply a single derivation. From a 
geographical point of view, while the Edgerston-Kelso group surely 
penetrated directly across the border by way of Carter Bar, the Black- 
adder group seems to owe its origin to penetration from the mouth 
of the Tweed. Immigrants entering Scotland at Carter Bar would 
naturally follow the valleys of the .led Water, the Teviot, and the 
Kale ns far ns Kelso; but there is no a|>parcnt reason why, having 
reached Kelso, they should not continue their way down the Tweed 
rather than cross the watershed to gain the unknown headwaters of 
the Blnckadder on the bleak moorlands of the Merse. On the other 
hand, immigration by the estuary of the Tweotl might easily be drawn 
to the exploration of the 6rst tributary on the northern bank. Accord- 
ingly, geogrnphicitl distribution d«>es not support any direct contact 
lietwcen the two groups under consideration; but there are several 
ornamental motifs common to both areas. The zigzag with the 
abnormally long middle stroke occurs not <uily on the Manderston and 
Harelaw urns in the northerly group, but also on No. 262 from Wester 
Woo<len Farm. Eckford. The feathered edging on the Manderston urn 
and on the Kdington Mill fragment occurs again on the beaker frcim 
Edenmouth. Finally, the hanging triangle, which is found on four 
examples from the southern group, occurs In the north on the beaker 
from Harelaw Hill, Cbirnside. It seems most reasonable to conclude that 
the two groups have a common source In northeastern England. The 
Manderston urn might have been made by the .same potter as fashioned 
the example from Amble in Northumberland. Abercromby, No. 161 A. 
The curious Ijeaker from Eckford. though not completely paralleled 
by any English example, finds possible prototypes among the numerous 
Yorkshire beakers which show hatched and open triangles. Meanwhile 
the origin of the feathered edging is to be found on certain North¬ 
umberland urns, particularly Abercromby, No. 183, from Norham. No 
convincing parallels are forthcoming in support of the idea that the 
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southeast Scottish beakers are iu any way the result of direct com¬ 
munication with continental Europe. 

Though a double line of approach has been suggested for south¬ 
eastern Scotland, other explanations of the distribution as known at 
present are equally possible. Penetration by land along the coastal 
margin is as reasonable ns mariners sailing up the Tweed. Similarly, 
the valley of the Till was probably utilised ns an avenue of approach 
in conjunction with the route over Carter Bar. But if every possible 
line «)f approach w'ere explored the result would be a confused and 
erroneous conception, since the distribution is certainly not complete. 
It appears safer to indicate the most rational explanation of the 
grouping of examples iu any given area, to point out the fallacies of 
routes w'hich run counter to reas«>n or geographical features, and to 
leave other possible avenues of approach open until a more complete 
distribution is available for investigation. 

From the moorland above i’easo Bay, near the modern village of 
Cockbumspnth, two beaker urns were recovered from the same cist 
which hud been buried at the base of a pit excavated beneath a cairn. 
The ornamentation on the Cb example. No. 131, is exactly paralleled for 
five Imnds by that on a l>eaker of the same typo from Woodhoru, 
Northumberland. Abercromby, No. RK). Even the profiles are remark¬ 
ably similar. But if this Cockbumspath l>eaker has associatiuns with 
Northumberland it also bears some relationship to the northern group 
in Berwickshire. The fragment from Grueldykes, near Duns, exhibits 
a five-lined chevron, five horizontal bars, and a heavy baud of cross- 
hatching in exactly the same sequence as on the Cockbumspath l>eaker. 
But the problem of contact is complicated by the fact that the multiple 
lined chevron is also a marked feature of certain Dutch beakers.' It is 
difiicult to give an adequate interpretation of this parallelism, though 
it seems possible that the Grueldykes and Cockbumspath beakers them¬ 
selves originate from a Dutch penetration of northeastern England. 

One of the most remarkable concentrations of lieaker ceramic in 
Scotland is to bo found along the southern margin of the Firth of 
Forth. Three domestic stations are known within 10 miles of each 
other; at Heddorwick on the estuary of the Tyne, at North Berwick, 
and at Gullane. Both the latter are situated on the projecting head¬ 
land of East Lothian. Sir Arthur Keith suggested that from this area 
there was direct communication with the continent of Europe, and the 
possibility of establishing such conGict on the evidence of the {>mament 
displayed by the Scottish beaker sherds is a «|uestion of great interest. 
From Gullane and North Berwick string-marked fragments of pure B 
* Buracb, DU Btchtrktdtur in dtn Xirderlanden, Mjirburi;. IKB, Tafel II. 0, 8. 
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type have been found, while from a sand-pit near Bathgate in the 
valley of the Almond two complete and beautiful examples. Nos. 274 
and 27.5. <jf this category were recovered. As far ns c^in be ascertained 
no surh ceramic has yet been found in northeastern Euglaud. Even 
farther south only debased examples appear,* with the exception of a 
notable group within the area covered by the modem counties of Wilts, 
Dorset, and Somerset. The lack of any immetliate prototype for the 
East and West Lothian B ware strengthens the theory that it is 
evidence of a now penetration direct from the Continent. But the 
beaker ceramic from the Netherlands and the Central Rhineland does 
not afford any very close analogies. VVholly string-mnrkwl beakers 
are rare, and the fine texture and brick-red colouring of our I..othian 
sherds are not easily parallelial abroad. Moreover, with a few notable 
exceptions in Holland, the striking contour of the British B beaker is 
not to be found elsewhere in Europe unless among the pure bell beaker 
ceramic of Spain and Portugal. 

It is even more difficult to indicate the origin of the Ca sherds from 
the burials and domestic stations of the Lothians. If they too were 
deposited by continental invaders, did the latter achieve any amalgama¬ 
tion with the southfuistem lines of bejiker penetration? At the 
domestic site of Gullane it is interesting to note that B and Ca sherds 
may have l)een segregated; but, as the segregation takes the form of 
two kitchen-middens in the same ravine and only fifty yards apart, the 
respective potters, provided they synchronised, must have been on at 
least friendly terms. On the other hand, there is no B ware from 
Iledderwick where the Ca sherds were mixed with neolithic Type B 
pottery; a combination which may be significant in view of the finds 
at Peterborough and West Keal in Lincolnshire. Continental analogies 
to the Ca ornament of the Lothians are not very helpful. Horizontally 
filled triangles occur on the sherds from Gullane. On beakers from 
the Central Rhineland examples of similar dcM^oration can t>e cited. 
In particular, on two beakers, one from Andernach and the other from 
Urmitz, both in the museum at Bonn,* there ap|>ears immediately Iwlow 
the lip a double row of horizontally filled triangles whose apices 
coincide but are oppositely directed. These triangles are separated by 
a double horizontal line encircling the pot. An exactly similar scheme 
is found immediately below the lip of the Ca beaker. No. 231, from 

' In Proc. Prfhitt. Sor, Eaaf Angtia, vol. vL p. .TM, J, G. D. Clark hn* pnblUhed the hrakrr 
polUi7 in the Ipswich Munenni. Aiuonx the ttmii itluHtnted is an example from BraDlbam 
Partu. Suffolk, pi. xzviii. Og. 6. ThuuKli the nwetling on this vemel lies relatirely high compared 
with the total height, and though the omamenutloo is not in the heat tradition, the profile 
approximates Tcrjr cloaeir to that of a pure U hcaker. 

* Caatitlo, foe. cit., pi. cxcii. 1, pi. czcliL X 
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Cakemuir Hill, near Borthwick. Several parallelisms can be quoted 
from among the Dutch Ijeaker ornament, though the absence there of 
the broad horizontally tilled triangle is worthy of note. On the beaker, 
No. 152, from East Barns, a prominent motif is the band of dashes 
arranged alternately. This is found recurring on several beakers from 
Holland, notably i>n an example from Hillegom in the northwest 
province,' and also on a beaker from Houtdorper Veld in the Veluwe 
district.* In profile, the former of these two urns approximates closely 
to certain southeast Scottish typos. Rows of chevron ornament have 
already l>een noted on the Cockburnspath lieaker; they recur on 
No. 153 from Windy Mains, near Humbie, and on No. 212 from Cake¬ 
muir Hill, Borthwick. In Holland the ornament is a favourite one 
and is seen on many beakers, notably on two beakers from Uddelcrmeer* 
and on one from Oostereng.* But having respect to the ultimate criterion 
of form the Netherlnnd parallels are manifestly of little value. 

There renmins the possibility that the Lothian beaker ornament can 
be derived from the penetration which colonised southeastern Scotland. 
The horizontally filled triangles on the fragments from Gullane. on the 
beaker. No. 155, from West Links, North Berwick, and on the urns 
from Junij>er Green, No. 210, and Cakemuir Hill, Borthwick, No. 231, 
might conceivably be traceii to the similar ornamentation on the urn 
from Harelaw Hill, Chimside. Still, it must be admitted that the 
Berwickshire example is just as likely to be the result of a refiex 
movement from the shores of the Firth of Forth; in which case the 
problem of the origin of the ornament is no nearer solution. Exactly 
the same argument applies to the metopic decoration on the West 
Links l>cnker already mentionfal. It might be related to the curious 
vertic/il columns on the Edrum beaker in Berwickshire; while either 
or both may be a debased retlection of the heavily ornamented metopes 
of the Dutch and Rhenish I>eaker8. The occurrence of feathcrcil edging, 
however, helps towards a solution of the problem. This distinctive 
motif occurs on the beaker from East Barns, on the fragment from 
Windy Mains. Humbie, and on the two beakers from Cakemuir Hill, 
Borthwick. It has already been noted how' frequently the feathered 
edging Is found on the Roxburgh and Berwickshire l>eakers. Similarly, 
the zigzag with the abnormally long centre stroke is found on the 
Windy Mains urn and on the fragmentary beaker. No. 1S8, from 
Broxmouth Waird, near Dunbar. It is just possible, however, that 
this ornament has a continental origin. It is a motif which is not 
likely to be original; it is nut the immediate creation of the artist; it 

• Ibid., toe. cit., Tsfel IIL 3. 

• Ibid., toe. cit., T»fel It. 8. 


• Bunch, toe. eil., Tafel III. la 
» Ibid., toe. eit., Tafel It. 5,«. 
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is a step in the dej'eneratiou or misuiiderstandiii)^ of a straightforward 
design, .\niong the Dutch beakers there is an example from Winter- 
swijk on the eastern bonier of Gelderland * which is ornamented by 
Imnds of herring-bone incision separated by long vertical strokes. It 
is an easy transition to combine those two ideas and evolve the r.igzag 
with the abnormal centre line. Hut the closest contact between the 
Lothians and the southoastorn Scottish groups is shown on the frag¬ 
ment of the second urn fnmi Windy Mains. The quintuple outlining 
of the hanging triangle combined with the feathered edging is the 
duplicate of the ornament close to tlie l»ase of the urn from Edenmouth, 
near Kelso. 

The RIackadder group, the Edgeraton-Kelso group, and the Pease Bay 
urns have their roots in northeastern England. Tlie B ware from the 
Lothians is a foreign intrusion which cannot for the moment l>e 
interpreted. The Ca I)eaker8 of East and West Lothian have continental 
aflinities which, allied to the character of the distribution in this area, 
make direct contact with the Continent nmre than a possibility. On 
the other hand, iulluenco from the primary southeastern groups is well 
attested. Yet the extent of this influence is difficult to gauge, and an 
intimate study of the pottery and its associations lends to the con¬ 
clusion that it was quickly rlissipated and had little part in the flores¬ 
cence of the Lothian beaker culture. The urns from East Barns, 
Boglehillwood LongruMdry, and Ilumbie appear to be the Hnal pro¬ 
ductions of a movement whose force is spent, rather than the vanguard 
of nn energetic penetration. 

Before leaving the Lothian l>enkers it is questionable whether they 
owe their provenance, provided they have connections with the south¬ 
eastern groups, to l>enker folk crossing the watershed of the L;immer- 
nuiirs and following the valleys of the Water of Leith, the Tyne, and 
the Esk; or whether the immigrants came by way of the c^st and 
the swi. The watershed of the Lammermuirs is not a formidable barrier 
to penetration, but taking into consideration the obvious simplicity of 
the coastal route this latter seems the more likely. 

The Forth and CMydo isthmus has now been reached and the problem 
of the beaker distribution l>ecome8 complicated by the possibilities <»f 
contact with the west; geographical reasons having so far. with the 
exception of the Tyne gap in northern England, renilered unlikely auv 
intercominunication. Before proce«li„g farther north therefore the 
southwest Scottish group calls for interpretati<m. 

The modern counties of Wigtown. Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries are 
curiously barren of beaker finds. With the exception of an extensive 

‘ Burack. toe. Ht., T«f«l I. I. 
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domestic site on Qleuluce Sands at the head of Luce Bay, only four 
beakers are kno^vn from the area. From the very inadequate descrip¬ 
tion it is impossible to identify either the typo or the character of the 
ornament on No. 2S4 from near the ruins of Carsecreugh Castle; this 
is the more unfortunate as the burial, that of on infant with a 
brachycephalic adult female, was one of particular Interest. No. 224 
from NVoodHeld. Uighbank.s, though in good preservation does not 
possess very characteristic decoration; the alternation of oblique and 
horizontal lines being of such frequent occurrence as to lack significance. 
It is interesting to note, however, that a beaker in many respects 
similar was found at Moel Hebog, Snowdonia, Carnarvon.' The lozenge 
pattern on No. 151 from .Auchoncairn, Closeburn, in the valley of the 
Nith, is diilicult to parallel outside the area. The nearest analogy is 
Abercrombys example. No. 152, from Folkton in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. But the resemblance is misleading since the profiles of the 
resi>ective vessels are totally different, while the size and disposition 
of the lozenge pattern are quite dissimilar. From Stoneykirk, near 
the settlement site at Gleuluce, the lip of a l^eakcr. No. 278, was found 
protruding from a patch of sandy gravel. On removal the pot was 
found to contain small perforated disc-shaped beads of lignite. The 
urn itself fell to pieces with the exceptum of the rim, but it appears 
to have l>een ornamented with an elongated lozenge pattern which 
possesses a striking parallel in a pseudo-cinerary urn from near Oban.* 
Finally, from Glenluce, besides fragments of Imth types of neolithic 
ware, much B beaker ceramic has been recovered. Like the similar 
pottery from Cast Lothian it is string-marked, while the clay is bright 
red, w'ell-fired and thin. 

There are three possible avenues of approach to the southwest; 
from the east by the Tyne Gap in northern England; from the north; 
or directly by land or sea from the south. .Abercromby favoureil the 
first of these alternatives, and from a purely geographical standpoint 
his argument is difficult to comltat. But if the Tyne Gap is the line 
towards the colonisation of the Solway Firth and its adjacent coasts, 
why should the beaker distribution in that area be so markedly western 
in its provenance? There are no laiakers from Dumfriesshire with the 
exception of the Auchoncairn urn. In a map. prepared by the late 
Professor Boyd Dawkins,* of conjectural prehistoric wocMllauds in 
southwest Scotland the whfile length of the Tyne Gap is marked as 
densely afforested. Moreover, the head of the Solway Firth must have 

• BulUtin of tkr Hoard of Cfilic Studies, rol. i. part 2, May 19^2. 

• • Proe. Sac, Ant. .Scot., toL IxtL p. VIJ. 

* Fleure and WhiUtiouse, Arch. Vamb., rol. xrl. (1010) p. 101. 
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been ntirruunded by marsh-laud which would prove an effective barrier 
to prehistoric migration. 

The route from the north is an interesting possibility mid deserves 
most careful consideration. Nos. 240 mid 247 are two beakers from a 
cairn near Drummelzier. No. 217 was a scarcely distinguishable fragment, 
but No. 246 was a well-made urn of ii degenerate B form. The ware is 
reddish broAvn and fine in texture, while the ornamentation is that of 
continuous string-markings from lip to base. Though the swelling of 
the vessel is placed low in relation to the total height, the lip is 
straighter than in vessels of the pure B category, while the small size 
of the Drummelzier pot indicates inferior taste and workmanship. 
The nearest prototype to this vessel is the B ware of either East 
Lothian nr Glenluce. In view of this suggestion it is interesting that 
tyi>e B neolithic ware also occurred at Drummelzier. But if the 
Drummelzier lieaker is related to Glenluce the problem of the origin of 
the southwest Type R beaker ceramic is no nearer solution. On the 
other hand, if the Drummelzier example were somehow derived from 
East Lothian then it might represent an intermediate link between 
East Lothian and Glenluce. A northern connection for the lieakers at 
the headwaters of the Tweed is made |K>ssihle bj* the ornmiient of a 
Ca beaker. No. 245, fouml at Oliver, Tweedsmiiir. This vessel bears 
two zones of incised diamond design, which in one instance has a 
quadruple outline. The lowest liaiid consists of wide triangles filled 
by vortical lines.i Tlie triangular ornament also occurs on No. 228 
from Crawford, w’here the horizontal' filling is identical with similar 
decoration on the East Lothian Ca lieakers. Finally, the bronze ring 
discovered with the Crawfurd urn is paralleled by a ring whose 
provenance at Stobo, near Peebles, lies on the direct route northwards 
via the Tweed valley and the pass through the .Moorfoot Hills bv 
Eddleston. 

If, then, the group of Umkers at the headwaters of the Tweed is 
the result of penetration from the shores of the Forth, and if they 
imleeil form an intorme<liate link with the southwest, then the diamond 
pattern on the Aucbencairn lieaker may be derived from Oliver, 
Twoe«lsniuir. The idea of any movement in the opposite direction— 
that is to say, the idea of deriving the group around the headwaters 
of the Tweed from the southwest-is negatived by the parallelisms 
just fiuoted from Ea.st Ixithiau. 

The route from the south la supiiorted by two facts; the similarity 


f""***"*"*** t.tween flillmr . trUngt. with vertkml or horizonliU 

liiUNk The rtirectlon ia .leprndent upon the poeitioa ot the pot <lnrinK the proce« of om»- 
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between the Woodfield and the Moel Hebog urns, and the disposition 
of the southwest Scottish finds. Tlie latter seem to have lielonged to 
a maritime folk who, coasting along the southern shores of GuUoway, 
explored in turn such rivers as the Nith and the Deo whose broad 
estuaries w'ould tempt that spirit of curiosity which seems to have f>een 
one of the characteristics of i>euker man. TliLt southwestern line of 
approach will receive further consideration when the more northerly 
I>arts of the west Scottish coast come under discussion. 

From a geographical point of view the southern avenue of approach 
to southwestern Scotland seems the most feasible. From a typological 
study of the pottery involved there is every reason to support the 
theory of a |)eiietration from the north. The question must remain 
open. 

Along the western shores of Scotland from Ayrshire to the island 
of Lewis, l>enker ceramic is found sporadically. Yet. however scattered, 
the several examples have a certain homogeneity which makes it 
desirable to consider them as a single series. Within the composite 
whole, however, isolated groups such as those from Muirkirk and 
Poltalloch must receive individual consideration. 

From the northwest of Ayrshire, practically op|>osite to the island 
of Bute, come two lieakers of great interest. At the Court Hill, Dairy, 
there was found an um. No. 99, of Cb variety ornamented by an 
anomalous series of oblique, vertical, and horizontal strokes. From the 
point of view' of typology its derivation fronj a pure B prototype is 
quite evident. About 20 miles farther north along the coast on the 
estate of Haylee, near Largs, a l>eakcr. No. 110, of pure B type was 
recovered from a cist. Though typologically this urn falls within the 
B category its ornament is unique and w'ithoiit parallel in this class. 
The closest analog}' to the decoration is to be found on a beaker of Cb 
form from near Glen yr afon House, Llanblodwell, Denbighshire, North 
Wales.* This resemblance strengthens the theory already suggested 
by the finds in Galloway of a southern beaker penetration into south¬ 
western Scotland. 

In 1923 there was discovered w ithin the Roman fort of Old Kil{>atrick, 
near Dumbarton, a curious stone-lined grave which contained fragments 
of three difTerenl vessels. Two fell within the category of neolithic 
pottery, one of them liearing a strong resemblance to the sherds of 
neolithic T}-po B ware from Glonluce and Uetlderwick; the third was 
similar to beaker ceramic. On account, however, of the different quality 
of the clay and the rather straightor line of the wall Dr Callander has 
assigne*! this sherd to the Overlap Period. Though the Old Kiliuitrick 
• BuUHim thf Bonnl o/ CtHU Studies, toI. L part S, Majr JttJi 
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fragment is thus disappointing from the point of view of an analysis 
of beaker distribution, the mouth of the Clyde must have been very 
tempting to a pioneer folk with a penchant for exploration. hatever 
urns may still await discovery in the lower reaches, there is no lack of 
beaker evidence from the upper reaches of the river. Irom Mossplat, 
near Carluke, there comes a beaker. No. 22.5. whose profile would have 
placed it within the A category were it not so carelessly made. Its 
ornament, however, is of great importance since the same sequence of 
cross-hatched and vertical lines can be traced through Fife and Angus 
as far nc»rth as Aberdeenshire. South of Lanarkshire there is no parallel 
to the <»rnameutation. Is there here the birth of a spontaneous motif 
or is it due to the penetration south of the Forth of a foreign motif, 
which became the vogue north of the estuary «* Among certain Dutch 
beakers • alternating bands of vertical lines and cross-hatching, bounded 
above and below by a single horizontal line encircling the vesssel, are 
frequent. Though this scheme hears a certain similarity to the Hc<iuence 
on the Mossplat beaker the intervening plain zones constitute a difference 
which may be fundamental. For the moment the decoration on the 
Mossplat l>eaker must l )0 regarded as genuine native artistry which had 
the good fortune to l>ecome popular beyond the confines of Lanarkshire. 

Two lieakers. Nos. 226 and 227. found in a sand-pit on Lanarkmoor 
are of particular interest. The principal decorative motifs of the fonnor 
are the horizontally filled triangles and the feathered edging, both of 
which are so characteristic of the urns from the eastern counties south 
of the Firth of Forth. Getigraphically, penetration of this Clydesdale 
area from the north would be feasible via the valleys of the Medwyii 
and the Lyne. The second beaker from Lanarkmoor is totally unlike 
the first and displays affinities which point west rather than north or 
east. The potter who made this vessel had a confused idea of two 
radically different ornamental schemes. The first was a series of 
horizontal bands encircling the pot and fornnng zones; the second was 
the division of a wine into a number of metopes by vertical lines placed 
at intervals. The zonal ornament used was the same type of cross- 
hatching as occurs on the Mossplat beaker. But for the decoration of 
the metopes the potter had only a very rudimentary idea, for she 
pai'keil the divisions with motives suited primarily to a zonal scheme: 
herring-bone, cross-hatching, chevrons, and oblique strokes. The result 
may l>e an interesting study in psychology, but it is not an artistic 
production. Whence could the metopic ornament have |>enetrated to 
the mid-reaches of the Cly«le? Possibly it may have filtered through 
from East Lothian, but considering the lack of intermediate examples 
* Bunch, htc. «/.. TafrI IL 1. Tafrl UI, S. 8. 
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and the fact that in East Lothian only a single occurrence is known, 
such a derivation is improbable. But a debased form of the metope 
occurs on the Ilaylee beaker from Largs. Tlic probability conlact 
Imtwoon the u|)per reaches of the Clyde and the coastal margin of 
Ayrshire is Hup|H)rted by the fact that the cup- and ring-markings which 
adorned the cover of the cist containing the fragments of No. 221> from 
Wester Yird Houses, Carnwnth. ran be closely paralleled with similar 
markings on the cover-stone of a cist at CoUshold, near Tarlmlton. Tlie 
Coilsfield cist contained an early example of a food-vessel. 

Two forces were 0 |>erative near the headwaters €>f the Clyde. 
Influence from the Firth of Forth is established and may have been 
part of the movement which affected the group of beakers at the source 
of the Tweed. In a like manner influence from the west was active 
and it is probable that stime at least of the folk who made this Clyde 
group of l)enkers had penetrated inland from the mouth of the river. 

There remains to be considered the beaker settlement site at 
Muirkirk, in the uplands of central .Xyrshire, Nos. lUO-101). The primary 
im|>ortance of Muirkirk is the fact that excavation on the site proved 
the association of a developed form of hut-circle with not only beaker 
but Overlap pottery. Unfortunately the true beaker ware is represented 
only by fragments, among which there occurred string-marked pieces 
of fine reddish ware which are very similar to pure B ceramic. The 
Overlap jmtterj’ exhibits influence from Type B neolithic wares as is 
show'll by the presence of characteristic pinched finger-tip ornament 
and the impressions of a hollow reed. It is unreasonable to suggest 
that Muirkirk was colonised from any other direction than the west. 
The following quotation is taken from the excavator’s account of the 
prehistoric sites given to the Prweedinys of the Society of AntiquiirieH 
of Scotland during the session 11136-7: “The district of .Muirkirk is 
situateil within the uplands of the central division of Ayrshire and on 
the upper reaches of the river Ayr. ... It is surroundeil on the north, 
south and east by hills rising, at their highest, to nearly 3000 feet. To 
the west the prospect is wide and open across the whole width of the 
county to the sea." 

From the neolithic cairns of Glocknabnc in Bute. Nos. 141-144. Dunau 
Bog, No. 137, and Giants* Graves, Nos. l.‘S-140, at Whiting Bay on the 
east ciMtst of Arran, fragments of fine red ware were recovered which, 
while analogous to lieaker ceramic, has lielonged to vessels somewhat 
smaller than the normal beaker urn. Some fragments are string-marked 
and boar a strong resemblance to B ceramic, while others, bright red in 
colour, exhibit cross-hatching which could only have been executed by 
beaker immigrants. Professor Bryce, in describing this pKciido-benker 
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ware, remarked that it ** represented a terminal phase in the Stone 
culture of Scotland, and provides a link . . . between the chamber culture 
and the short cist culture.” Yet the fragments show all the characteristics 
of pure l>eaker pottery, with the exception of appearing to belong to 
urns rather smaller than a normal example. But the discovery from 
Drummelzier has shovi'n how very small B beakers can become. Tliore 
seems no reason, therefore, to object to these sherds being assigned to 
an Early Bronze Age context instead of placing them in an Uveriap 
Period for which there is us yet ver>' little evidence. The finding of 
a perforated stone hammer in the chamber at Tormore is proof, were 
such re(|uired, that the beaker folk had no objection to utilising the 
older sepulchres. 

The l>eaker. No. 92, from a secondary cist in a segmented, chambered 
cairn at Ralnabraid, south of Campbeltown, Kintyre, is a degenerate 
and clumsily fashioned um of Ca t 3 T)e. The ornament has no significance 
heyond the fact that bands of cross-hatched lines are a prominent 
feature. 

On the western shores of Coll and Tiree and at Sanna Bay, on 
.\rdnnmurchan Point, lie three important domestic stations. Tlie 
fragments from Coll and Tiree are in the collection of Mr Ludovic Mann, 
at the Kelvingrove .Museum, Glasgow. They are of a brilliant red 
colour decorated witli string-markings, incised cross-hatchings, ond pits 
rondo by the impression of n hollow reed. Tlie latter ornament is of 
great interest, ns it also occurs on pseudo-beaker pottery from Muirkirk, 
and is known on the fragments of neolithic Ty|>o B ware from Glenluce 
and Hodderwick. It is not a form of ornament in the beaker tradition. 
At Sanna Bay the kitchen-midden yielded fragments of string-marked 
l>eaker8 ornamented by a continuous spiral from lip to base. 

Stretching from Corrnn Ferry down Loch Linnhe to Salen Bay, on 
the northeastern shore of Mull, is a group «)f four beakers now to l»e 
considered. From Collnchally, Glenforsa. Mull, come two associated 
beakers. Tlie first. No. KO. is a badly made urn of Cb tj-pe omamenteil, 
however, by two important motifs. The first consists of horizontal! 
cross-hatched and vortical bands, set at intervals from lip to base; the 
other takes the form of triangles filled by a chevron design. Two rows 
of triangles sot apex to apex encircle the pot at its widest diameter. 
The second um. No. 90, is only known from a fragment It is said to 
have been of “similar character but different in its ornamentation, 
which consists of angular scorings all over the surface and towards the 
top a band of triangular spaces alternately plain and filled with parallel 
lines." The Iwnds of cross-hatched lines on No. M» find analogies on other 
l>eaker urns from the west coast, notably those from Mossplnt and 
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Balnabraiil. The chevron hatched triangles on No. 89 and those tilled 
by parallel lines on No. 90 are, however, a now feature in the west coast 
series. Their duo signiBcance w’ill become apparent later, hut at the 
moment attention should be directed to the Hllod triangle ornament on 
the following group of Glamorgan beakers:' (1) Nowholm Farm, near 
St Fagan's Castle; (2) at Cwm Gar Farm, near Dolygaer Station north 
of Merthyr Tydfil; (3) at Merthyr Mawr Warren, near Porthcawl, 
No. 91 is represented by some fragments of horizontally string-marked 
beaker ware found in a cist deposited in gravelly soil by the shores of 
Salen Ray. Though the fragments are very small they are strongly 
of B ceramic. No. 2(Ki from Corran Ferry Iwyond being a 
degenerate example of the Cb variety has unfortunately no distinctive 
ornament. The markedly broad band of cross-hatching, combined with 
the horizontally lined neck, and the general profile of the pot suggest, 
however, that its maker, originally wedded to B ceramic, was endeavour¬ 
ing to introduce the cross-hatched bands tj’pical of the south-west 
Scottish Ca group. In any case the breadth of the cross-hatched area 
on the Corran Ferry beaker indicates that the potter had no realisation 
of the artistic value of such an ornament. 

\ most remarkable group of beaker urns is confined to a small area 
in the immediate vicinity of Poltalloch, a few miles southwest of the 
southern extremity of Loch Awe. Of seven different vessels represented, 
four are of unknown typo, two belong to the Ca group and one is a 
Cb beaker. Of the Ca examples. Nos. 82 and 8.‘J are well-made pots with 
quite dissimilar ornament No. 82 has two bands of double outlined 
triangles horizontally shaded, while No. 83 is cbaracterised by a band 
of horizontal zigzags joined by longer or shorter vertical strciki^. The 
motif on No. 82 has already oc^curred in East Lothian and is known to 
have penetrated as far south as Crawfurd in Lauark.shire. Parallels 
have been suggested from northeastern England, and in (larticular 
.\bcrcromby cited an example from Cursed Field, Ancroft, Northumlier- 
land. But the Poltalloch beaker has double outlined triangles. Such 
an ornament is not spontaneous nor is it related to the simple triangle. 
It is part of a degeneration process. The initial stage of that process 
must be sought amongst the south Welsh beakers already quoted in 
connection w’ith the (ilenforsa urn. Among the Glamorgan beakers 
it is clear that the potter is intent on achieving a plain chevron Imnd 
which she seeks to emphasise by hatching the triangular spaces on 
either side. Naturally the apices of the triangles do not coincide. But 
unless the reason for this curious disposition of ornament is realised 
the idea of the open chevron is |inime<lintcly lost and the plain Imnd* 

* Bullrtin of th* Bonrd of Crttir Studies, toI I. part 2. May 1922. 
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degenerates into an edging for the tilletl triangles. TIio initial step can 
be seen in the beaker from Newholm Farm, near St Fagan's Castle. In 
the Poltalloch pot the triangles have so dominated the decorative scheme 
that the upper row has been left va<‘nnt so as to accentuate the horizontal 
lining of the lower row. 

There seems therefore no doubt that many of the west Scottish 
beakers owe their provenance to maritime enterprise l>earing elsh 
influence. The Woodfield and Hayleo urns are witness to such inter¬ 
course. Accordingly, there is no reason why the triangle with single 
or double outline should not have originated in the same quarter. In 
further support of this southwest route there may be mentione<l a 
beautiful example of a Ca beaker from a cist at Barooso Farm, Lonan, 
Isle of Man.' The under part of this urn is decorate<l by pendant 
triangles not, it is true, double outlined, but horizontally filled. Further¬ 
more, like No. 82 from Poltalloch, the margin of the triangular spaces 
is not a continuous line but a series of short dashes. It seems therefore 
that in accounting for the filled triangle ornament in west Scotland 
there is no necessity to invoke influence from East Lothian. Rut all 
possibility of such influence should not be entirely overlooked, for the 
Ca beaker. No. 8(1, from Poltalloch exhibits rows of alternate dashes, 
a sequence of decoration which can be paralleled on the urn from East 
Barns and even farther afield in Holland. Meanwhile the vertical 
strokes l>etween zigzag borders seen on the second Ca beaker from 
Poltalloch is a form of ornament which can be traced from Stafford 
and the East Riding of Yorkshire as far north as Fyri-sh, Evanton, 
Ross-shire. 

Recently four discoveries of l)eaker urns have been made on the 
southwestern const of Skye. In 19*29 Mr Lindsay Scott recovered 
fragments of two beakers. Nos. 291 and 205, from Kraiknish, on the 
shores of Loch Eynort. One beaker belongs to the Ca variety. The 
best-preserved example is covered by a very striking lozenge pattern, 
each figure possessing a double-edged outline. 'The character of the 
ornamentation and the profile of the vessel leave no doubt as to its 
derivation. Almost exact parallels are to be found among the Wiltshire 
beakers.* The ornament also occurs on beakers from Derby and Stafford, 
Norfolk nn<l Suffolk. But in these areas, as well ns farther north in 
Yorkshire, degeneration has set in. Attention has been diverted from 
the lozenge to the plain chevron bars which serve to outline it. The 
process is the reverse of that which took place in the case of the double- 
outlined triangle. It is a far cry from Skye to Wiltshire, but there is 

• Proc. Cnmb. AnL Sae., rot xzir. (lK!l-2) p. Hi 

• Particularly Abercroinby, No. 8. 
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no ambiguity ab<mt the reality of the parallelism, and, in view of the 
possible Welsh contacts in western Scotland, finds from intermediate 
localities may be confidently expected. 

In 1927 Dr Callander examined a short cist occurring as a secondary 
burial within a long cairn situated on the western shore of Loch Slapin, 
near Kilinarie Lodge. Tire cist yielded a Ca l>eaker, No. 209. The 
ornamentation is of extraordinary interest. Above the constriction 
lies a row of triple-edged chevrons, their apices |>ointing towards the 
lip. The space around them is filled by horizontal lines. The same 
ornamental scheme occurs close to the base. Eucii*cliug the jMJt at its 
greatest diameter is a row of open lozenges edged by two, sometimes 
three, lines, and, like the chevrons, surrounded by horizontal incisions. 
Analogous decoration occurs on the Glamorgan beaker from Merthyr 
Mawr, Warren, near Porthcawl; while the lozenges find a distant echo 
in the Oban “Cinerary" urn, the Stoneykirk beaker lip, and the 
Auchencairn vessel. 

In the autumn of 1931 Mr Lindsay Scott excavated another neolithic 
chambered cairn at Iludh’ an Dunain on the shores of Loch Brittle. 
From the chamber he recovered fragments of a beaker. No. 211, which 
upon restoration was found to belong to the Ca category. The orna¬ 
mentation is curious. The following description is from Mr Scott's 
account: “The waist and foot are plain; two similar bands of decoration 
cover the neck and body. These bands are defined by three parallel 
lines above and below, four lines at the lower edge of the upper band, 
and divitletl into a series of panels by sets of four to six vertical lines. 
Each panel is decorated by a series of short diagonal lines extending 
inwards ami downwards from its right and left side. A series of 
similar diagonal lines hangs from the lower edge of the lower band of 
decoration." The essential feature is the metopic arrangement of the 
ornament. The profile of the vessel can bo parallele<l elsewhere on the 
west coast of Scotland, but not the decoration. Tlie metopes on the 
Hay loo and Lanarkmoor urns are totally diflferent. Mr Scott suggests 
that the urn. No. 258, from Ross-shire aflTords the closest analogy so 
far as decorative motive is concerne*!. But ho lessens the value of his 
suggestion by affirming that the maker of the Rudh’ an Dunain beaker 
reached Skye from the mainland. A staunch believer in Alwrcromby’s 
hypothesis of an east coast derivation for all Scottish Ca l>eakers. he 
will not countenance the possibility of a west coast penetration. But 
where on the immediate mainland of Scotland does Mr Scott find a 
prototype for his Skye beaker? The nearest beaker ceramic is between 
40 and 50 miles distant, and even then neither the Sanna Bjiy ware nor 
the Corran Ferry urn are in the least analogous. But what of the 
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RuHS-tihire beaker? Though he does not state it as a fact, it is obvious 
that Mr Scott is toying with the possibility of deriving the Rudh' an 
Duuain ornament from the northeast of Scotland. But the Ross-shire 
potter is applying a typically A form of decoration to a degenerate 
example of B variety. It is improbable that the Rudh’ an Dunain 
potter would stoop to copy a debased traditional ornament from a 
beaker of a totally different type. The ornamentation of the Rudh’ an 
Dunain urn must therefore for the moment remain unique. 

From the neolithic chamliered cairns of Langass Barp and Geirisclett 
in North Uist there were rec«»vered sherds. Nos. 206-208. of fine greyish 
ware which, on account of its texture and ornament stronglj' resembling 
beaker ceramic, has been designated Overlap pottery. Instances of such 
pseudo-beaker ceramic in neolithic sepulchres of the west coast of 
Scotland are so fre^iuent as to render comment unnecessary. 

No. 255, from the parish of Lochs, Lewis, is a beaker of unknown 
type and ornament from a short cist. 

The pure B sherds from East Lothian and the complete urns of the 
same type from Bathgate are probably witness to an individual beaker 
element entering Scotland via the estuary of the Firth of Forth. There 
is evidence of the same movement at St Andrews, where a B beaker. 
No. 194, was found in a cist, on the settlement site at Tents Muir which 
has yielded many sherds of the same type, and near the head of the 
Earn valley where a fragment of this ware was recovered from beneath 
a cairn. Apart, however, from pure examples of the ty|ie, the influence 
of the B tradition on the beaker ceramic in the area bounded by the 
Firths of Forth and Tay is very marked. No. 276 from Tartraven has 
undoubtedly l>een influenced in this way. No. 250 from Pendreich, 
Bridge of Allan, has a debased B profile and the horizontal rows of 
incised lines at the neck are a poor imitation of the impressions of 
continuous string-markings. The curious metopic decoration on the 
body of this urn can be exactly paralleled on a beaker from Uddelermeer,* 
Holland, while the feathered edging at the junction of body and neck 
is worthy of note. B influence can likewise be traced in the horizontal 
incisions on the ne<'k of No. 249 from Bailielnnds, Auchterarder; in the 
same feature on No. 251 from Kincardine Castle, and in the profile of 
No. 201 from Dunshelt. 

The remaining beakers from this area, although they belong to the 
Ca category, do not form a homogeneous group. From a geographical 
point of view the beakers in the valley of the Eden were de]>osite 4 l by 
a seafaring folk exploring inland from the coast. Yet none of the four 
examples l>ears the slightest resemblance one to another. No. 193 from 

' Boneb, loc. eit^ Tafel III. 5. 
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Dairsie haa been , decorated by n potter who waa thoroughly conversant 
with the artistic value of the inetojje. Furthermore, the incised orna¬ 
ment on this l>eaker has been deliberately enhanced by a white filling. 
Xoithor the ornamental style nor the technique employed on this um can 
Ih 4 paralleled at present from either the English or the Scottish east 
coast series. From a large cairn at Collessie Nos. 199 and SX) were 
re«*ovored; the first from a cist at the centre of the cairn and the 
seconil from the bottom of an oval pit sunk in the suhsoil. No. 199 
is a Ca beaker whose only claim to attention lies in the possession 
of feathorcil eilging on either side of the lower series of hori/outal 
lines. No. 200 has a markedly Ca profile and its ornamental scheme 
is of outstanding significance. If this urn is closely com{)ared with 
No. from Cukemuir, Borthwick, the following arrangement of zonal 
decoration can be followed on both urns. Six bars of incised chevrons 
(five only on the Collessie urn); twelve horizontal lines (ton on the 
Collessie um); foathoretl ctlging to this group; six horizontal lines 
feathered above ami below; seven horizontal lines feathered above; 
and finally a band of long oblitiue strokes bounded by a single horizontal 
lino IhjIow. Such parallelism is of the greatest significance. At another 
part of the Collessie cairn a second pit was found. This contained, 
among other objects, a bronze riveted knife-<lagger. Such a relic 
properly belongs to the Scottish food-vessel complex, and its presence 
at Collessie must indicate one or two things. If the cairn represents a 
single burial ceremony, then the knife-dagger makes the urns relatively 
late in the Scottish beaker period. In support of this n similar pit w’as 
found at the Hagg Wood, F'oulden, B<>rwickshire, beneath a cairn 
whose primary interment w'as associated with a food-vessel. On the 
other hand, the pits at Collessie may have l>een intrusive anti later, but 
in view of the feathereil edging on laitli urns this seems unlikely. 

No. 22ii, the C'a beaker from Tillyochie, Kinross, might have been made 
by the same ’potter as fashioned the beaker from Mossplat in Lanark¬ 
shire, BO identical are the respective ornamental schemes. Y’et the 
profile of each vessel is so individual that contact, if it took place, can 
only have been indirect. No. 270 from near Stirling cannot be related 
to any example further south, although its filled triangles may l>enr 
some relationship to similar ornament on the East Lothian and Mid¬ 
lothian lieakers. The remaining C’a beaker from Fife, No. 202 from 
Kinghorn, is an anomalous {>ot rudely ornamented by a triple incised 
chevron. It has no immediate parallel. 

It has already been pointc«l out that the B beaker ware in the area 
under consideration is part of the B penetration of the Firth of Forth. 
It has further been suggested that this penetration was so virile in 
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Fife that it was able to influence the Ca beakers in the immediate 
vicinity. The corollary is that the makers of B ceramic were affect¬ 
ing an already existent population manufacturing Ca l>enker8. There 
remains to l>e determined the source of this Ca ware. The beaker from 
Dairsio is in the continental tradition, as is shown by the deliberate 
white filling and the character of the incised design. False metopic 
decoration achieved by the alternation of groups of vertical and hori¬ 
zontal lines occurs among the beaker ceramic of tlie Netherlands. It 
is seen on a fragment of the upper pjirt of a particularly line urn from 
Uddelermeer * and on another um from Speuld.* There is every reason 
therefore for regarding the Dairsie um as intimately associated with 
the continental series. But if overseas contact between Fife and the 
Netherlands is a necessary inference from the Dairsie and the Pendreich 
urns other forces were at work in the beaker colonisation of the area 
between the Firths of Forth and Tay. The remarkable similarity 
between the Ca urns from CoUessie and Cakemuir, together with the 
feathered edging on the Cb beaker from CoUessie, shows influence from 
the opposite shores of the Forth. Without intermediate examples it is 
at the moment impossible to say whether this movement came across 
the water or by land round the head of the estuary. If hy the latter 
route the triangles on the Stirling beaker would gain a meaning. But 
the Tillyochie urn finds an e<’ho in Ijinarkshire, and if that parallelism 
really l>etokens contact the route proliably lay across the head of tlie 
Forth estuary. 

The B sherd from Balmuick, near Comrie, is proof that the Tay 
valley was included in the penetration of southeastern Scotland by 
the makers of B ceramic. From another tumulus at Balmuick a 
handled beaker. No. 254, w&a recovered. Its profile, exclusive of the 
Imudle. is a poor imitation of a B l>eaker, while the broad horizontally 
incised lines which encircle the vessel from lip to Imse are an imitation 
of the characteristic spiral string-markings. Only one other example 
of a handled urn. No. 02, is known from Scotland. It was recovered 
from a pit beneath a cairn at Caimhill, Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire. 
The distribution, typology, and significance of English handled beakers 
has been worked out;* but the conclusions reached are difficult to 
reconcile with the two Scottish outliers. 

The urn from Tipperraallo, near Methven, bears a slight resemblance 
to the curiously ornamented Ca beaker from I^narkmoor in that the 
putter has filled a series of meto|»es with designs pre-eminently suited 
to zonal decoration. 


■ Barsch., lot. e(U Tufel III. I. 

* Fox, Arck. Camb., rol. v. <1SSS) p. L 
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Tlie Iwakers in the area between the Firth of Tay and the mouth 
of the Dee are widely scattered, and, with the exception of two 
examples in the southwest of the area. Nos. 72 and 80, and four examples 
in the northeast of the Jirea, Nos. 74, 221, 217, and 220 from Edzell, 
Kinneff, Dunnottar, and Pityot, all the known beakers beloiij; to the 
Ca category. The six urns which exhibit the influence of a B 
tradition afford an interesting study. The beaker from h letcher- 
fteld is a very beautiful urn which seems to have been made, not by 
a careless B potter, but rather by a C'a potter who was attempting to 
copv the graceful profile of a rival ceramic. In part she has succeeded, 
although the great height of the vessel is not in keeping wnth the re- 
curveil lip and gently swelling body. The ornament is not significant. 
No. 221 from Kinneff is a well-made urn which in both profile and 
ornament exhibits traces of B influence. But the rows of alternating 
dashes are reminiscent of the beaker from East Barns and they will 
recur on a Ca l>enker. No. 70. from Fallows, Monikie, in Angus. Tlie 
urn. No. 218, from Kinneff is more difficult to analyse. Traces of pos¬ 
sible B influence are slight, and the bands of vortical strokes are in the 
best Ca tradition. A somewhat analogous arrangement can be seen on 
beakers from Priest-town, Edzell, and Banchory-Teruan, Nos. <4 and 
219. The beaker from Resting Hill, Dunnottar, is unornamented, but 
the low-set bulge indicates a B technique in manufacture. The um from 
Pityot is an excellent example of a thoroughly degenerated B beaker. Here 
in actual fact is what has already l)een expounded in theory; for there 
is no indication that this urn has lieen in any way coutaininatod by Ca 
tradition. Its degeneracy is innate. The lip has shortened ami is no 
longer recurved. The swelling has risen with disastrous effects on the 
profile; for in raising the bulge the potter has neglected to contract 
the base and the conse<iuent heaviness of the under part gives a clumsy 
appearance to the vesseL The horizontal lines of stab decoration are 
a poor travesty of the continuous string-markings seen on pure 
exam|ile& of the type. A brief survey of these Iwakers has showTi 
that any tendency to deviate from a B tradition results, with one 
exception, not in degeneracy but in the prominence of characteristics 
which Iwlong to the Ca Wakers in the same area. Tin’s fact is import¬ 
ant. It tends to the deduction that here a B force is reacting upon a 
pre-existent Ca tradition. Both are virile movements and neither can 
perfectly assimilate the other. 

There are seven Ca beakers. The profile of No. 75, from Wellgrove, 
Ijochee, shows remarkably few symptoms of degeneration. The vertical 
strokes, though they have several parallels in the area l>otween the Tay 
and the Dee, are notably scarce farther north, and wholly absent to the 
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Bouth of that area. No. 77 from Linlatheii is extraordinarily degener¬ 
ate; a fact which is in keeping with its associated riveted knife-dagger. 
No. <t5 is from Kingswells, Fallows, Mouikie. The rows of alternate dashes 
liave already been iiotcil. but their importance gains enormously when 
taken into assotuation with the feathered edging of the groups of 
hori^eonUil lines. Both motifs Iwlong to East Lothian. No. 72 is a squat 
urn from Kirkbuddo in Angus. This really anomalous beaker is inter¬ 
esting since it exhibits a heavy laind of clievron decoration, a feature 
which is very frequent on Rhenish and Dutch beakers, and wliich also 
tends to characterise the beaker ceramic of the counties bordering the 
Moray Firth. No. 78 from Idvies shows certain non-beaker traits. 
The clay is very dark and c«iar8e. the lip i.s steeply tsivolled. and the wall 
is relatively thick. The sole ornament consists of short maggot impres¬ 
sions arranged in a haphazard manner all over the external surface. 
This urn has either l)con made by a neolithic potter under the innuence 
of l>enker traditions or else by beaker folk dominated in spite of 
themselves by the later Scottish food-vessel ceramic. Since the urn 
was associated with burnt human remains, amongst which were found 
traces of bronze, the latter hypothesis has the greater proluibility. 
No. 79 from Collioston Mill, Arbroath, lacks siguiiicance in both form 
and ornament. The same is true of No. 73 from Noranside, Fern, 
whose ornamental motifs could be paralleletl on several other beakers 
from the modern counties of Angus and Kincardine. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain signiHcant features in the oniameutal s<>hemo of this urn. 
The feathered edging to the horizontal lines should be noted, aa also 
the heavy l>and of chevrons wlnwo analogies have already l»een discussed. 
No. 71 from Priest-town. Edzell. has already been mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the group of Gb urns. 

From the geographical standp<iint a study of the distribution in 
the areas covered by the modern counties of Angus and Kincardine 
leads to impiirtant deductions. The coasUtl margin has Iwen studiously 
avoided if the provenance of urns in Kiuiieff and Cattorline is excepted. 
Another negative feature is the neglect of navigable estuaries such as 
those of the North and South Esk. In short, the distribution hero is 
disseminated, it is in keeping with a slow permeation of the country 
from north or south rather than with i>enetration fn.m the sea, which 
tends to focus ui>ou a few out.stamling areas. Though the possibility 
of penetration from Aberdeenshire where, as will l>o seen later, the 
sea-laime inva.sion was dominant, is slight on account of the many 
ornamental parallelisms in the country south and east of the Tay, tlie 
contingency must Iw liorne in mind. The group of beakers in north¬ 
east Kincardine are geographically part of the Aberdeenshire unit. 
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though there is no very convincing proof that in ornament their 
affinities lie north of the Deo. Tiie remaining urns of the area 
are witness to a slow penetration from the south. The Collossie and 
Cakemuir beakers have already shown how successfully East Lothian 
influence had crossed the Forth. The prevalence of rows of alternate 
dashes and fe;ithered edging on the .\ngus and Kincardine urns is 
proof that the same influence was still at work north of the Tay. A 
close parallelism can be traced between the beakers from Noranside, 
Fcm, Hoprig, Cockbumspath. and Grueldykos. Duns. The horizontal 
lines with feathered isigiug followed by deep bands of chevrons and 
cr«>ss-hatching can be seen on all three examples. But there are certain 
negative qualities about the lienkers lying l>etween the Tay and the 
Dtsj which are e<iually instructive. For none can any signilicant con¬ 
tinental {mrallel l>e quoted. They am essentially native pnalucts. 
Furthermore, the triangle motif is wholly absent. This is important. 
The triangle appears in East LK>thian and Abonleenshiro and there 
are apparently no intermediate examples. It seems therefore that the 
motif in each area has either two independent sources of origin or else 
a single source lying outwith Scotland. Finally, the influence of the B 
tradition in .\ngu8 and Kincardine is a legacy from the B penetration 
of the Firths of Forth and Tay. It is certainly not due to a fresh 
influx of the makers of pure B ceramic. 

The Iwakor finds in Alierdeenshire are so numerous that a detailed 
study of the individual urns would only lead to a confused idea of the 
situation. Accordingly the problem will be dealt with primarily from 
a geographical aspect, but as.sociaticms indicated by outstanding orna¬ 
mental motifs will Ih? treated as exhaustively as possible. cursory 
glance at the map will show that the penetration of Aborde«?nshire has 
l)oen effected from the sen and that the newcomers had thereafter pusheil 
inland along the lines of the principal river valleys. Excellent witnesses 
to this movonieut are the Dee and the Dun, and to a lesser extent the 
Ylhan, the Tg*®’ Deveron. .\ commentary u]M>n the valleywnrd 

spread is the marked lack of Iwnker finds from the moors of the 
intervening watersheds. 

The numiMjr of beakers in Aberdeenshire is more than five times 
the re*'orded numl>er in Angus and Kincardine. It seems therefore 
illogical to derive the numerically largo lieaker population in the one 
area from the manifestly sparse occupation of the other. But despite 
the discrepancy in iniml»era and the fact that Al>erdeenHhiro was a 
focus point of lieaker invasion on the east coast t)f Britain, some eff«)rt 
at internal colonisation over the northern boundary of Kincardine was 
inevitable. R»>W8 of alternating dashes enjoy a widespread vogue in 
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Aberdeenshire, and aa there ia every reason to derive this motif from 
south of the horth the assumption is that it reactied Aberdeenshire rio 
the intermediary examples in Angus and Kincardine. In Aberdeenshire 
this particular design occurs on Nos. 3. 9. 17, 10, 32, 27, M. iH, and 57 from 
Broomend, Inverurie; Ardiffney, Crudon; Parkhill, Aberdeen; Ord. 
Auchendoir; Inveramsay, Chai>el f>f Garioch; Mains of I^cslie, Premnay ; 
Parish of Glass, and Keir, Belhelvio. The distribution is interesting. 
Htarting from No. 17 at Parkhill, near the mouth of the Df»n, No. 3 is 
found some miles up the valley at Bromiiend, Inverurie. From Inverurie 
the penetration struck tlie valley of the Ury anil No. 22 is found at 
luvoramsay, Chapel of Garioch. At this juncture the route turned aside 
to follow the Gady, as is shown by the two examples Nos. 34 and 10 from 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay, and Ord. Auchendoir. In the same manner 
the examples from Belhelvie and Criiden. Nos. .57 and 0, are witness to 
a northward coastal penetration of the same motif .starting as before 
from Parkhill. 


The triangle motif is widespread in Aberdeenshire and an analysis 
of its distribution on the lines of the foregoing will be equally instructive. 
Triangular ornameuLition in one form or another occurs on the following 
beakers: Nos. 5, 10. 11.12, 20. 22, 24. 25. 38, 53, 55. 57. 00. and 05. They 

are from Broomend, Inverurie; Ellon; Whitestone, Skene; Freefield; 
Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch; Savoch, Longside; Persloy Quarry,' 
Old .Mnchar; Glasterberiy, Peterculter; Upper Mains of Muiresk, Turriff ; 
Mains of I.eslie, Premnay; Hillhead, Ellon; Keir. Btdhelvie; Avondow’ 
Milltimber; and Newlands, Oyue. Of these localities six lie within a’ 
small area encloseil in the spit of laud lietweeu the mouths of the Dee 
and the Don. Of the remaining nine, seven lie on the natural route of 
eximnsion from this area, i.r. Ellon and BelheUie to the north; 
Inveramsay. Premnay, and Oyne to the northwest. It has been noted’ 
that the triangle motif occurs in East Lothian, hut not in the intervening 
counties of .Angus and Kincardine. Its distribution in Al>ordeenshire 
is in harmony with a sea-borne invasion and subsequent landward 
diffusion. It seems curious that southeast and northeast Scotland should 
show direct communication in this manner. But the inference is not 
based entirely upon beaker ornamentation. It is supported by a 
parallelism in burial rites which is otherwise unique. From Keir 
Ikdholvie, on the low-lying coastal plain to the north of Aberdeen a 
cist was found which contained the contracted skeleton of a young 
female, together with no fewer than three lieaker urns. In 1862a cist was 
found at North Sunderland.* It containeil threii olalnirately ornamenU‘d 
beakers and a female skeleton between twelve and eighteen years of age. 

• Prortfiiing$ Btrviekthirt yaturaHalt'Club {\tVl-fUi, p. liS. 
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Much hns already bi*on said of the alternation of cro««-hatched and 
vertical lines. Its origin has l)een suggested in Lanarkshire, while the 
developed form with intervening plain zones may possibly lie an 
importation from Holland. A.ssumiug for the sake of argument that 
all examples are to lie derived from Lanarkshire, then the distribution 
of the ornament has great interest. Mossplat and Tillyochie have 
alremly lieen mentioned. The example from Bnlbridie, Ourris, No. 21o, 
provides the stepping-stone to the many instances in Alxirdecnshire 
where the motif enjoys great poimlarity. In the north it occurs on 
Nos. 13, 18, 21, 30, 47, 51, Ol, and 04. On Nos. 13, 18, 21, 47, anil W the 
ornament appears in its original form. On Nos. 30, ol, and 03 it is divided 
by plain zones as in the urn from Balbridie, Durris. The .\berdeenHhire 
localities are the following: Whitestone, Skene; I’arkhill, Aberdeen; 
Closhfarquhar, Banchory; King Street Rond. Aliordeen; Kinaldy, Dyce; 
Mains of I.«slie. Premnaj’; Leggnts Uen. Chapel of Garioch; and Memsie. 
It requires no commentary that, with the exception of three, all those 
urns lie close to the northern iKiundnry of Kincardine. The fact that 
the Clashfarquhar example wa.H associated with a fully develojied form 
of fixul-vessel gives a relative time scale for the northward penetration 
of the motif. 

The statement ha.s been made that Aberdeenshire was a focal point 
of lieaker invasion. What evidence is there to support this assertion? 
A general comparative survey of the lieaker ceramic of the Rhineland 
and Holland with those of Aberdeenshire at once establishes the fact 
that underlying both groups there is a common artistic sense. Artistic 
values are the same. For instance, similar parts of a vessel are 
ornamented not necessarily by the same motif but in the same manner. 
Thus, a metopic arrangement is applioil to the neck; and hanging 
triangles or a fringe of chevrons is placeil immediately above the base 
in onler to accentuate the effect of height; while a fundamental 
tradition is that of leaving an open liand between the zones of ornament 
in order to emphasise their character. .\s to parallelism between 
individual motifs two instances may bo montitined. On one fragment. 
No. 46 fnim Kinaldy, Dyce, there occurs the juxtaposition of a five-line«l 
chevron with a group of vertical lines. This combination should be 
com|Mired with a similar motif on an urn from Uddelermeer, ILilland.' 
In dealing with the association of alternating cross-hatched and 
vertical lines, it was suggcstcMl that the insertion of plain zones in this 
scheme might constitute a radical dilference which would mark off those 
urns ornamented in this way from examples with decoration exactly 
similar to that on the prototype from Mossplat. The former decoration 

• Burach. lor. cU., Tafel III. S. 
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has already been mentioned aa frequent upon certain Dutch beakers; 
especially on examples fnim Houtdorper Veld. Stroe. and Uddelerineer.‘ 
It IS just possible that the urns from King Street Road, Aberdeen; Mains 
of Leslie. Premnay; and Leggats Den. Chapel of Garioch. should l>e 
related to these continental parallels rather than to any prototype in 
southern &70tland. Their provenance, however, does not tally with such 
a 8up|>osition and further examples must lie awaited. 

These facts are not the result of u primary settlement of beaker folk 
in two different areas; they are the result of intimate and secondaiy 
contact between those areas. It may seem bold to invoke the beaker 
folk across 400 odd miles of oi>en sea from the estuary of the Rhine to 
the mouths of the Deo and the Don, but it is a necessary inference. 
Finally, if additional proof were needed for an intrusive element in 
Aliordeenshire it is afforded by two beautiful examples of pure R ceramic 
One has unfortunately no locality; the other is from Torphins in the 
valley of the Dee. 

Beaker finds occur sporadically along the shores of the Moray Firth. 
From the point of view of typology and decoration they are part of 
the main Aberdeenshire movement and represent the final products of 
its radiative diffusion. Such analogies occur in No. 112 from Buckie 
whore the rows of dashes and heavily outlined chevrons are remi¬ 
niscent of certain Alierdeenshire lieakers, notably No. 12 from White- 
stone, Skene. Rows of diishes are seen on No. 114 from Bohami 
.\chroisk, and a multiple-lined chevron occurs on No. 113 from Cares* 
town. Deskford. No. 122 from Lcsmurdie exhibits the alternaHon of 
rows of chevrons with a group of vertical lines; a comhination already 
noted with all its due significance on a fragment from Kinaldv Dvce 
No. 123 from Buckie has around the lower portion groups of throe 
short vertical lines divided by long groujis of four horixoutal lines 
The fundamental idea is analogous to that liehind the metopes on the 
urn from Dairsie in Fife, and is surely related to the many continental 
examples with a similar scheme. The triangle motif is fairly frequent 
in this area. It ^-urs on Nos. 124 from Gardenstown, 126 from Auch- 
more, P«rUo^ 128 from Nether Buckie, on the Lesmurdie nm No. 122. 
and on No. iW from Nairn Evidence of direct continental connectio7. 
however. I. not lacking. On several Moray Firth beakers there occurs 
a band of chevrons set close together. This arrangement is especially 
prominent on No. 2:fl. from Cawdor Castle and on No. 237. prol«ibly 
from near Elgin. Indeed Imth the profile and disposition of desigm on 
the el«l in a remarkable manner by a banker 

from Uelfta m the Halle Museum.* Close set lines of chevron ornarnem 

. Buisch. tec. ctt.. Tsr., lU. 2. 
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are typical «»f the decoration on beaker ceramic from the Central 
Rhineland. There is a beaker from Oostereng in Holland figured by 
Bursch * which, were its provenance not known, could easily be mistaken 
for a typical Morayshire example. 

Beyoud the Moray Firth the beaker ceramic no longer forma a 
homogeneous group. Tlin sporadic finds are witness rather to a spirit 
of enterprising exploration than to systematic colonisation and settle¬ 
ment. No. 256 from Fyriah, Evanton, is decorated by a metopic design 
on the short upstanding neck. No. 2.57 from Edderton has bands of 
close set chevrons. No. 272 from Dunrobin has no outstanding decoration, 
while No. 271 from Cambusmore might have resulted from the careless 
manufacture of a typical Rhenish form. No. 259 from Tarradale in 
the Black Isle is the only example €>f outstanding interest. This beaker 
has an almost perfect B profile. Yet the swelling has been placed too 
high relative to the total height to permit of it being placed alongside 
pure examples of the type. In outline it should l>e compared with some 
Dutch l>eakers hgtired by Bursch.* Tlie ornament »)n the Tarradale 
urn includes alternating cross-hatched and vertical strokes. Sometimes 
these lie in juxtaposition, sometimes they are divided by a plain zone. 
This is the only example so far in Scotland where both forms of this 
ornament occur on the same vessel. The fragments of pure B ware 
from Garry whin and Yarrows are stray finds. The Shetland pieces are 
too small for proBtable discussion, as are also those found in the 
chambered cairn at Lower Dounreay. 

From the foregoing analysis of the Scottish l)eaker ceramic it is 
possible to put forward the following suggestions. Tliese cannot he 
given the status of conclusions, for, though much additional material 
has accumulated within the last few years, it is impossible to guess 
how much more may await illscovery and whether what remains to bo 
found will support or invalidate existing hypotheses. 

On the southeastern borders of Scotland the beaker ceramic is 
located in two very definite groups. The most southerly, extending 
from Edgerston to Kelso, has been deposited by a migratory movement 
across the Cheviots which penetrated down the valleys of the Jed 
Water, the Teviot, the Kale, and the Till. The more northern group 
along the banks of tbe Blackadder and Whiteaddor indicates explora¬ 
tion by the Tweed and its northern tributaries. There are ornamental 
motifs in common between these two groups, but geographical reasons 
discourage any immediate contact. 'Fhe similarity seems due to a 
common source in northeastern England. 

North of Berwickshire it becomes necessary to invoke continental 
‘ Bnrach. lot. cU., Tsfel II. 8. ' Ibid., loc, cit,, TafrI I. N. 
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analogies in explanation of seToral ornamental motifs wbieli appear on 
the l>eaker ceramic of that area. Tlie inlluence which colonised Berwick¬ 
shire is quickly dissipated, and sen-boriie invasion from Holland must 
be inferred. The pure B ware from East Lothian raises problems 
which cannot for the moment be resolved. 

In southwestern Scotland an entirely different set of forces is at 
work. Here maritime movements from Wales are in progress coupled 
with possible penetration from the Firth of Forth via the headwaters 
of the Tweed, the upper reaches of the Clyde, and the valley of the 
Nith. Though geographical Itarriers to the latter route are formidable 
the beaker ceramic and the neolithic B fragment at Drummelzier must 
admit of some explanation of which a northern derivation seems the 
most reasonable. 

The renmining Iwakors of the Scottish west coast are all part of the 
sea-borne exploratory movement from south of the .Solway. Muirkirk 
is an important domestic station whore the pseudo-beaker’i>ottery was 
no doubt the product of nn enslaved native attempting to copy the 
ceramic of a beaker master. The concentration around Poltalloch may 
bo a commentary upon the surface copper lodes which were evidently 
exhausted during prehistoric times. The group of beakers from Skye 
support the Welsh parallels already quoted. 

Communication between east and west, if it took place, was along 
the lino of the Forth and Clyde. The alternate dashes on the Ca 
beaker from Poltalloch bear comparison with those on the urn from 
East Bams; while the .Mossplat and Tillyochie urns testify to com¬ 
munication across the head of the Forth estuary. 

The l>eakers l>etween the Forth ami the Tay have been influenced 
by the B penetration of East Lothian. Conse<iueutly C’b beakers pre¬ 
dominate. Some exhibit inherent degeneration processes, others diverge 
from the pure type through endeavouring to assimilate Ca cliaracteristics. 
Important evidence for direct communication across the North Sea is 
afforded by the ornament on the Fendreich urn from Bridge of Allan 
and by that on the beaker from Dairsie. Influence from south oif the 
Forth is seen in the striking parallelism between the CoUessie and 
Cakemuir beakers, while the settlement site at Tents Muir should be 
compared with those at Uiillane and North Berwick. 

The l>eakors from Angus and Kincardine are related on the one hand 
to examples farther 8«»uth. and on the other hand to the group in 
Aberdeenshire. Certain genuinely native de<orntion, however can be 
tracetl to the fomier area, while the alwence of triangular motifs is 
a warning against a Uh» facile use in explanation of the internal spread 
of a motif. Tliere is no evidence that communication was established 
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i»etwcen tlii» nrea iinil thu Cuntitient; a fact which may have l>eeii due 
to the iLin^'uroua rhararter of the r(»oky cuarit-liiie. 

Aherdeeiiahire haa undoubtedly l>een colonised from Holland and 
the Rhineland. Here is a focal point of the east coast invasion, while 
subsequent inland penetration has manifestly been bj' way of the 
principal river valleys. Some penetration from Kincardine must have 
taken place, and no doubt coastwise exploration from northeastern 
Hn^^land was prosecuteil. The similarity in burial rites Itetween 
North Sunderland and Belhelvie point to contact which was probably 
indirect. 

.\lon{' the .Mora^’ Firth the .Al>erdeenshire movement radiates and 
loses vigour. Yet the closO'Set chevron ornament which is such a 
feature of this area may have been introduced by seamen from Holland. 

Farther north still, the beaker finds are sporadic and contribute 
nothing to a general estimate of the character i>f the invasion. 

The foregoing analysis of the Early Bronze Age Beaker Pottery from 
Scotland has led to certain «le<luctiuns. It must now l>e recognised that 
the distribution on the east and on the west raises problems which are 
neither identical nor related. Abercromhy had been tempted to adopt 
a similar line (»f rea.soning, but the material at his dispn.sal twenty years 
ago was too limited to justify any such conclusion. To-day there can 
l>e no ambiguity. Contact between east and west must lie retluced 
to a minimum, and the problems of each coast reduced to separate 
solutions. 

The beaker ceramic on the west owes its provenance to maritime 
enterprise. The small nuniiier of the examples and their sporadic 
distribution o\*er a relatively wide area are additional pr»iof of the 
character of this movement. On the west the Iwaker folk wore explorers. 
They did not come to colonise or settle, they came in a spirit of curiosity 
which, though it meant no cultural supremacy, is a notahle commentary 
upon a typo of migratory H|iread which is almost unique in prehistory. 
Un the west the lieaker folk had no individimlity. They are quickly 
aasiniilated by the cbamliered cairn culture w'hich, though by this time 
stagnant, was by no means «lofunct. The very fact that their ceramic 
is found in the older sepulchres is proof that their impression was 
evanescent. The iiiiniediate origin of the west const lieakers must 
l>c sought in NVales, but fiossibly the ultimate source will l>e found in 
Brittany or oven Portugal itself. 

On the east coast there is no evidence of contact with a pre-existing 
neolithic {lopiilation, and beaker cultural supremacy is firmly established. 
Hero there has been (lenetration by land from the north of Knglainl 
and invasion from the sen. Part of this latter movement has come 
vou I.XVIII. 11 
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directly from the Continent, part of it has come coastwise front south¬ 
eastern Britain. But the analysis of distribution on the east is com¬ 
plicated by the possibilities of internal spread. These movements ought 
rightly to Ite shown by similarities in ornament and technique, but such 
criteria are dangerous when universally applied and can only become 
reliable as material increases. All possible internal contacts, however, 
have been iiientioned in the hope that future finds may corroborate one 
or other of the theories put forward. 

It remains to acknowledge my indebtedness for assistance in the 
compilation of this paper; especially to Professor Gordon Childo who 
sugg^tod the subject of research and who throughout has Item an 
unfailing source of inspiration and encouragement; and to Dr Graliam 
Callander for much information and most valuable guidance in respect 
to individual beakers at the Museum of Antiquities, where I received 
every facility for study. 
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CoKRIOEXnA. 

Orna me» tat ion Ftgu rm. 

No, SI. Last row of obliqiv! stroke* ahouUl mn fniin left to right downwartis. 

Xu. 28. Sc^cond and fouilh rows of oblique strokes in the two upper umamental bands 
should run from left to right downwards. 

No. HS. (htthno of triangles itot rontuiuous but fonurd by a series of dashes. 

No. 90. First row of triangles below group of horixootal lines should bo borixontally shaded. 
No*. 130, 131 to be interchanged. 

No. 210. Ought to have niw of short vertical slrolns at lowest edge. 

Nos. 231. 232 to be interrlianged. 

No. 233. Ought to be No. 250. 


Dititribution Map. 

No. 31. Bankhead. Pitaligo, to bs No. 37. 

No. 210. Sliuuld be a black dot. 

No. 218. Ditto. 

No. 289. Should be an open circle. 


Notes to the Table. 

1. Ornamented from lip to base with a continuous spiral made bjr the pnniiure of a twisted 
cord. 

2. Omainent««d from lip to base with a continuous spiral made by the pressure of a twisted 
cord. 

3. The account given by Keid differ* slightly from that gii-en by Low and P.S.AJi, In 
particular, Keid omits reforeiu'e to the tieaker. 

4. Held gives the cephslic iiMtes ss M-O. In Retd and Murant's paper, Biom~, xx. B, 3 and 4, 
December 1928. the index Is given as 85-6. The more recent statement has been preferred. 

8. Komierly in Freefiidd Uonae. 

6. In the National Museum Cotafogus £.0. 28 and E.Q. 29 are regiatered as two urns from 
Kinaldy, Dyce, presnntetl by Alexander Wstt. The Cotalngue also registers E.T. 35 as a skull 
from Unaldy. Kintore, presented by A. Watt in 1858. The fragment B.O. 28 has a note 
attached: “Found in a oi*t near Kinaldy with skull." The account in CJB. mentions four cists 
St Kinaldy. rwch of which contained human remains and “a vase.’* The akuU E.T. 35, further, 
more, is registeml liere as tliat of a male at least 40 years of age. 

7. The mcised ornament has a white liUiiig. 

8. Omanwnted from lip to base with a continuous spiral nuule hy the pressure of a twisted 
cord. 

9. One fragment of this clay luting retains the improasiun of a thumb. 

10. The account given by Caiam iSreenwell dillers sumrwhat from that given by Mr Craw. 
The more recent statement has been preferred. 

11. The cairn was enclosed at one comer of a rougidy rectangular tumulus within whose 
msrgm were rows of aroodeii stakes. Thi>re is doubt whether cairn and tumulus are contemporary. 
The evidence argues for a disturbani'e of the rairo during the formatian of the tumulus. 

13. It has been suggested that the large area to be roofed over would requite a central roof- 
tree. This may explain tlie central pit. the oak, the packing stones, and the “ceremonial” 
beaker. 
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13. Tlw 81(1111 ia j?rra«rrvwl in the Edinburg Univnmity Miupum of Anatomy bimI ia laboUml 
B 237. The u-rount in .4rrA. contain* an extract from the report on the skeleton by Professor 
Cunninghiuii, who gi\'ss the cephalic index as iM-i, The former ligure U from Itoid ami Morant’s 
(laper in Diom^ xx. B. 3 ami 4, ItecimlHrr lU'iK. 

14. This may prove to be amither domestic station of the type of GWuluee. 

15. In B.A'.C., Kxiv., Hr Craw evidently regarded these two beaker fragmenta as part of the 
aanip itm. It M sugjscstcd that they represent two uma. There is, however, no e>'idt‘ncw for 
a second short cist near Duns railway station, and the question must tlierefore miiain open. 
K.O. 56, which was presented in 1923, ia only thought to heliing to the Grueldykes burial. This 
um'ortainty may onntaiii tlio solutum of the problem. 

16. T1k> food-\-esBel mpresHoted a secondary ami intniaive Inirial disturbing a jirimary beaker 
interment. 

17. Tlai lieaker fragments ami the jet toggle, at the least, ropraeont a secondary intrusive 
bunal. 

18. See .\pnl 1932—Graham Clarke. 

10. Tnder 286 bis Aborrromby figures a complete um, E.O. 43. and the lip and wall of 
amither beaker. No mention is made in the text of this second uni, and from all accounts only 
one was found in tlie Acliemle cist. Tlic P,S^Ji, accoimt gives the cephalic imiex aa thi-S. 
Tile other value is taken from Reid and Morant'a paper in Biom., xx. B. 3 and 4, December 1928. 

20. In the psper by Reid and Moraiit, Biom., xx. B, 3 and 4, December 1929. llie akcleion 
found at Windy Mains in IS.’iT is registered as that of a fcnuale. But there is no evitlanoe aa to 
the ciat from which t his skeleton came. 

21. Which should bo compared to similar finds from the t)han and Oransay shell-iiioumls. 

22. Tlie original liurial had ls>cn very much disturbed, as pieecs of burnt hone, fragments of 
four cinerary urns, and five mmiiwval vnaaela were recovered. 

23. Two sherds. 

24. Tlie rup. and ring-markings should bo comporetl with similar omanieutation on the 
eovor-slone of the Camwath cist No. 221). 

25. Part of the ornamentation itiis a white fiUuig. 

26. The accounta given in A^4J., vols. x. and xvii., dificr very materially from that given 
by Anderson. ’Die latter account lute lieen preferred. 

27. MTiicli should be compared with the exaiiiplc from Stobo, Aiuhnum, ». 58. 

29. Tlie niig-iuArkinga liave aiialogiea with those on the cover-stone of the l.'oilafield cist, 
which contained a fiHMl-vraael of Type B. 

20. Tlie ceplialic index is taken from Biom^ xx. B. 3 and 4, December 1928. givea 

it as 82 0. The more recent statement baa been preferred. 

30. .\bcrcrtimhy figures t wo urns from Tippermallo, Methven, Nos, 102, 104. It is suggested 
that they ate one anil the aaine urn. No, 194 is only known from a rude aketch exhibited liefore 
Uk? 8o«>iety of .'%nliquanni of ficotland. It may well liave lieen a rough sketch of No. 102. which 
is hinisnl at SUrling. Abereromhy nrproduces the sketch a* that of a second um from Tipper- 
niatlo. If lliey are indeed disiiurt examples the parallelism in ornamental tooUf is remarkable. 

31. Several fnod-vmsels are racordetl os having been foiinil at Krtare. Kelso. Wlictlier they 
were in any way connecteil with the beaker is not known. 

32. In JJt.AJ. the cephalic inilex is givrji as 82 4. Tlie present figure ia taken from /liom., 
XX. H. 3 and 4, I>e>ceiiiber 1928. and has been preferred os tlie nuiat rectmt statement. 

Abuhevi.vtionh. 

A = Abereromby, Uront* Agr P^Uru of Orta! Britain and IrrtanH. vul. i., Uxfoni. 1912. 

Jaumol. 

AeJa s Anli7i#arw JaumtUo 

Anderson sAiidcrsun. SetMand ia Pagan Tims*, vol. L, Kilinburgh. 1986. 
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Amh. B A ftXtntlofia. 

Arrh. Hi»t. ColL =. Arekaiotofieat and Biatohfol CoOttdions. 

Biam. = Biometriia. 

B.F.C, = Tran*. BiinJfDhtrr FUU Clab. 

B.M. = British Mustium. 

B. S.C.=Brae«tdinftoftb»B€rvncMirrSaturaliMO‘Club. 

Cal. Ant. Etiin. =C'<itoJojnM' of Antiqnili** - . • exhibit«d in Mimum of the Arpliswogiciu 
Institute of Gwal Brittun sml IroUnd during their annual meeting held in Edinbivgh, 

Cat. M. CoDf=Reid, lUtutmltd Catalogue of Spttimrns from PrehUtorie Inttrmenl* found m |A« 
Sorth-€OM of Scoiland, Anthrupologuml Museum. Manschal CoDege, Abexdoeu. Ift24. 

C. B. =Daviea ami Thumam, Crania BriOaniea, Lomlon, 18A5. 

ColL 8oc. Ant. Umd. =Col|ertitin of the .Moriety of Antiquaries of London. 

Cordiner =Cordiner. BemarkabU Ruin* and Romantic Pnupect* of \ortb Britain, Lonikin, 17118. 

(No {Mgination.) 

F. = Fragmentary. 

(H) = Handled um. 

Ulna. L.N. nOrapbic, and Ithutraud lAtndan btw*. 

I. 8.8.F.C. = Prnc. Invemtau Scicntifle Society and Field Clidi. 

J. R.A.I. ^Journal of tk* Royal AtdhrofKdotieal tnMituU. 

X.M.A. = National Museum of AntMuitiaa of Scotland. „ , 

N.U.^Erskine Beveridge. Martb V%*t, it* Artbaiolomi and Topography, Edinburgh. lOl L 
P.A.A.8-A.r. =/*roe«d«»«gs of th* Anaiomital and Anthropological Society of Aberdeen Unittreity. 
Pn»c. D.U.A3. ^Proceeding* of the Dumfrinmhire and GalUneay .Vofurai Hietory oart Antu{uanan 
Society. 

Proc. RJI.K. ^Proceeding* of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

P.8.A.L. ^Proceeding* of the Society Antiquarie* of London. 

P.SJiB.= Proceeding* the Society qf Antiguarie* of Scotland. 

T.UJh.S.cTran*action*qf iheOtaiigoie Architological Society. 

T.V.PJS. = Tran*aetion* and Proceeding* of the Perth*hir» Society of Satural Scienc*. 

TSJiJi. nTraneaetian* of the Stirling Satural Hietory and Archamlogical Society. 

Wilson =I>aniel Wilson. Prehietorie Anna!* of Scotland, London and Cambridge. 1S«3. 
oc sUnknuwit quantity. 


ITabi.k. 


LasT OK Kauly Bronxe Auk Ukakkkm found in ScuTijiNi*. 

A berdrenahi're.* 


V -r 
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IIK) PROCEEDINGS OF THE S(H'IETY, MARCH 12. 1934 . 


Monday, \2Jth March 1954. 

Thk Hox. LORI) ST VIGEANS. Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Before proceeding with the ordinal-}' businesa of the meeting, the 
Cliairninn referred to the great loas the ISociety had sustained through 
the death of Mr John Bruce, and moved a vote of sympathy with 
Mrs Bruce and family. This was uDauiuiously carried and the Secretary 
was instructed to write Mrs Bruce accordingly. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows 

WlUJAM Blackwood, J.P.. Liudorcs, Lyon Hoad, Harrow. 

Rev. Samckl .Mabtlv Joh.vsto.\b. .M.A.. F.R.n,S.. St John’s Rect<»r>-, Parra- 
niatta. Now South Wales, Australia. 

Nkil M-N'Ena. of Ardnacross. 17 Fcncliurch Street, London, E.C.8. 

8. V. Morris, “WiKMliands, Xewhaiu Grange Avenue, Stockton-on-Tec^s, Co. 
Ihirhaiii. 

Rev. JoH.v N. .M. Patbrso.v. The Manse, King Williams Town. C.P.. .South 
Africa. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated aiui thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By Victor J. Cumming. F.8.A.Scot. 

Two Table-spoons (Edinburgh); one (Aberdeen); one (Perth); one 
Tea-spoon (Aberdeen), and a Toddy-ladle (mark C.T,), all of Silver. 

(2) By D.' W. F. Bade.s-Powki. 1., Stone End, Hinksey Hill, Oxford. 

Leaf-shai>ed Arrow-head, measuring |i inch by ^ inch, and a struck 
Flake, both of white Quartz, found near the Stone Circle at Callemish, 
Lewis. 

Rim fragments of dark grey pottery; Stone Whorl, measuring 
inch in diameter and A in thickness, and Iron Knife, the blado 
w^ge-.shnpe«i. measuring 2^ inches in length, found at the kitchen- 
midden near the eai-th-houses at Galson, I.ewi.s. 

(3) By Francis Chai.mrus. W.S., F,S..A.8cot. 

Two Buttles of dark oli%'e-green Glass, one of “mell” shape, measuring 
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51 inches in height, uiid tlie otlier bearing the stamp CULLODEN on 
the side, measuring 10^ inches in height. The 8ec«»nd liottle was used 
for whisky made at Ferintosh Distillery, which belonged to Forbes of 
Ciillodeii, who held the niont>poly for distilling whisky free of duty, 
fntm barley grown on the estate of Ferinttwh. 

(4) By Provost J, D. HAGa.iBT. O.B.E., F.8.A.Scot. 

Socketed Bronze .Axe, the socket square with rounded corners and 
the loop complete; there is a moulding round the mouth and another 
slightly lower, IhjIow which are three hanging ribs «in each side. The 
axe is inches long and IJ inch across the cutting edge, the socket 
being inch square externally. Found in the Kiver Teith,at Callander, 
Perthshire. 

The following Purchases were made for the Museum:— 

Flat Copper .Axe, measuring inches in length and 2J inches across 
the cutting edge, found on Donne Hill, Dunbar, East Ix)thian. 

Stone Axe, measuring 4^} inches in length, 21 inches in breadth, 
and 1^\ inch in thickneas, found on the surface of a sandy knowe near 
East Burratirth, Bixter, Shetland. 

Dbject of Ste»itite, shaped like a shoe, with a large oval cavity on 
the top at one end, connected by a groove or duct with a small circular 
indentation at the other, mea.suring 11 j inches in length, 4J inches in 
greatest breadth, and 33 inches in height, found at Mellon, Laide, Auch- 
nasheen, Uose-shire. 

Penanunlar King of hollow triangular section, of Gold (fig. 1, No. 1), 
measuring 2^ inches in diameter and inch in thickness at the centre; 
the top and bottom plates are entirely covered with very small con¬ 
centric corrugations; weight. IHdwts. 15 grs. Bow-shaped Dress-fastener 
of Gold, the ends of the Imw, which is ribbed longitudinally, having 
thin flat, almost circular terminals set nearly at right angles to each 
other; the length of the la>w is { inch, and the diameter of the 
terminals { inch; weight, 1 oz. 7‘22 grs. (fig. 1. No. 2). Sun-<lisc of Copper, 
imperfect, measuring 2* inches in diameter, formed of a thin plate of 
metal «>f coiiciivi>-convex section (fig. 1. No. 3). 'File convex face is 
decorated by engraved lines. In the centre is a group <if nine dot and 
circle patterns. There Is a large one in the centre with three circles, 
anil it is surrounded by eight of smaller size with only two circles. 
Hound the margin are dot and three-circle designs, the space inter¬ 
vening iKJtween them and the central group being filled with circular 
conceal ric grtH>ves. On the back is a projectl«>n, (>rolmbly the remains 
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of a stud for Bxing the object to its stand. The thick gold-foil which 
eorered the surviving part of the disc, aud which is detached, shows 
similar designs (fig. 1, No. 4). The objects were probably found on the 
Torloisk estates in Mull. 



Fig. t. SuB-dlfM* snd Gold Omsments, protwbly funnd in Mull. (|.> 

The following Doimtions to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By J.VME8 CrRi.K. LL.D., Fi!l.A.Scot, 

.Masada, die Burg des Herodes und die Rbmischer I.ager mit einom 
Anhang: Beth-Ter. By Professor Dr Adolf Schulten. Leipzig, 1933. 
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(2) By L. M. Anoits-Buttekwokth, F.S.A.Scot. 

Ancient Monuniente Society, Year R(Hjk niiii Proceeding, 1U32. 
Maueheeter. 

(3) By Ricuaud Qn<’K. F.S,^\.Scot. 

Pi-ocoedinga of tlio Bournonumtli Natural S<Meiice St*ciety, vol. xxv. 
19,32-33. 

(4) By Profoasor P. Bo.-^CH-GmrKttA. The University, Barcelona. 

Fontes Hispania*. Fasciculus I. Avieni, ora Maritima, eilidit 
A. Schulton, Barcolt)na, 1922. Fasciculus II. 50(1 a do J. C. Hasta 
Cesar. Edicion de A. Schulten. Barcelona, 192,5. 

Universidad de Barcohma Facultad do tilosofia y l^tras: I^ 
Civilizacion MegaHtica Catalana y la Cultura Pirouaica. By el 
Dr Luis Poricot Y Garcia. Barcelona, lt>25. 

La Cultura del Vaso Campanifornio (Hu origeu y oxUuision en 
Europak. By Alberto del Castillo Yurrita, Barcelona, 192S. 

Sagonto. By Manuel Gonzfile/. Simancas. BarceUma, 1929. 

Les lies Baleares. By .1. ilo C. Serra-Rafols. Barcelona, 1929. 

Ijo Musdo Archik>logiiiue National de Madrid. La Section Premiere. 
By Francisco .Alvarez-Ossorio. Barcelona, 1929, 

* Numance. By B. Tarncena Aguirre. Barcelona, 1929. 

Merida. By Jose R. Miilida. Barcelona, 1929. 

Azaila. By Juan Cabre-.Vguilo. Barcelona, 1929. 

Iji Civilisation Iberique du Bas-Aragon. By P. Boscli-Guupera. 
Barcelona, 1929. 

Le Mujm'o .\rob«kilogiquo do Barcolone. By P. BoscL-Gimpera ot 
J. de C. Serra-Rafols. Barcelona. 1929. 

Tarragone. By ,Ioa(|uin M. do Navascucs. Barcelona, 1929. 
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I. 

EXTER.NAi.. KKATrRF,S OF RCDU' DCNAIN CHAMBERED CAIRN'. 
By W. IJXDSAY .S(.:0TT. K.S.A.Sctn-., F.S.A, 


' Proc. .'for. Ant, .Scot., vol. Ixvi. pp. IK'-2I3. Tbr Intitudp iun) lonicltadr of the c«lrn nr* 
not i|iiit« prerbietjr »tnted on p. IHB of that paper. The rorreet poaition la: lat. ST W* fit' N.. lon^. 

V Iff tr W. 



The excaviitionH ile-soribed in a 
September I9J;2 witli a view to 


previous paper * were continued in 
completing the investigation of the 
forecourt and to tracing the 
peristaJith. As was anticipated 
from the denudation of the 
southern side of the cairn, the 
southern half of the forecourt 
was almost completely wrecked, 
and in the neighbourhood of the 
stone dyke which cuts through 
the skirts of the cairn the (leri- 
stalith had disappeared. On the 
northern and western sides, on 
the other hand, the peristnlith 
was not seriously damaged ex¬ 
cept where i>rlhostatB had l>een 
stolen. 


The Ft)HKt’orirT. 


Struflurr . — The axis of the 
forecourt was found to lie east 
by south, and one point to the 
north of that of the chamtwr, 
antechamlwr, and vestibule, 
which lies east-south-east (PI. 
II.). Accordingly the forecourt 
is much narrower and more 
enclosed than the plan of the 
northern half given in PI. VI. 
of my former {uiper suggested. The imrtiully fallen orthostat Q. I 
lying immediately to the south-east of the [lortal was not fully excavated 
in 1931. and its original position was not correctly shown in the 1931 plan. 


KIk. 1. S»»atliBn> part of Fors«Mirt Fnciwlr, 
IraAInK mhiUi rnM. 
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Q. 1 had uot rearbed the {ground along the whole length of ita foot, 
but had l>eeu aupported upon a block of atone at its southern end. 
Beyond Q. 1 was a length of walling standing to two courses (A in hg. I). 
Beyond that an orthostal had completely disappeare<l; the hole in 
which it had stootl (B in tig. 1) was traceable in the H inches of peaty 
soil which cover the solid rock and is shown dotted in the plan. The 
next panel of walling (C in tigs. I and 2) sto<Ml to only one course. The 
succeeding orthostnt (D in Hgs. 1 and 2) lay fallen fi>rward over a largo 
building block, on which its base now rests. Of the next following panel 



Ki|{. 2. .South llurti. iuoliltii; uorth-n'Mt. 


of walling only a single bl<H*k (K in tig. 2) remained, and there was no 
trace of the ortliustut which sbimld have sttatd immediately to the 
south-west of it. .Vfter this gap a |mnei of walling was found three 
courses in height; the block forming the sectmil course was split across, 
and. as shown in 1*1. II., one end iiatl l>eeu twisted roiiiul currying the 
block forming the third course with it. In tig. 2 these blocks are shown 
at F restored to their original position. This panel of walling is unusual 
hi that hehinil the lowest course is n parallel block which serves no 
evident purpose. 

The most interesting discovery in tlie forecourt was that, lying outside 
and against the prostrate hhu'k whicli faces the |iortal, was a second 
slightly smaller one (tig. 3). Its Hut upper surface was a]>proximateIy 
level with that of the inner block, which, it may he recollected, was 
wedged up so as to present a horizontal upjier face. 
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A careful investijjatioii was wade to asicertain whether the (Hwition 
of these lihicks was original ; the smaller block was reniovwl and rejdaced, 
and the Hour around laitli blocks was examined. It was ascertained 
that there was a Inile. tl inches by inches by 4 inclu*s deep, in the original 

peaty thior in the position shown 
liy a d<itte«I curve in PI. II., an4l 
that of the two wedges men¬ 
tioned in my former paper as 
supporting the larger block 
only one (that shown on the 
right in Hg. 3) was actually tak¬ 
ing any weight. We know from 
Professor Childes excavation of 
the Old Keig stone circle in 
Alwrdeeiishire * that orthostats 
could he held in position by 
remarkably small stone we<Ige8, 
and that it was not nei-essiiry to 
bury their laises in any dejith 
of soil. I do not think, how¬ 
ever. that it is conceivable that 
the smaller block once stood 
vertical in the small hole in the 
peaty covering of the rock lloor, 
and there was no evidence at 
all that the larger block had 
ever la-en upright. Their present 
[tosition must, I think, be ac¬ 
cepted as their original one. 

The finding at Pant y Saer 
chamlwred tcmib. Anglesey,* of 
a wall surrounding the foro«?oHrt suggesteil the desirability of confirming 
that the forec«inrt at Itinlh' an Dunain was unenclosed. No evidence 
«>f an enclosing wall was found in excavating the wre4'ke«l south horn, 
and a larger area >%aH examined without re.sult round the virtually 
uudamaged north ln>rn I think, therefore, that the f«irecourt may be 
reganlfsl as an open one. 

-•!r/i/acfs. — In my ff>rmor pajH*r I recorde<l the finding of the folh»wing 


tnit. Jt Prostnilc .SIsIm In (runt of PtirtnJ with 
iwrtinlljr fnllrn UrtItoMat Q. I Ixiliinil. 


• V. G. ('biliie, /Vwf, .Sor. AnI. Scot,, toI. IxtII. jt. S7 It. 

* Arrh. Camlt. lOcociiilier lUXfi, p. IKi IT. Two Sirntinlnn GlauU* Totnlta <D. Mackenzie, 
Mfmnnn, voi. II. p. ISO IT.) aeem to hure linil a convex line o( wallinir Joining tlie {lOinta of Uie 
bora*. 
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artifacts in the area of the forecourt last ween the porUil and the prostrate 
blocks : -In the peaty covering of the rock floor, twi» fragments of pottery 
with incised parallel lines, which were probably neolithic; nl)ove the 
peat, three pieces of pnniice and a natural stone showing signs of human 
use. In the present excavations a small fragment of pottery was found 
on the surface of the peat 2 feet east of the prostrate blocks. The ware 
was fine, J inch thick, black internally and bulT on the surfaces; it 
probably l>eIouged to the beaker ])eriod. The only other artifact found 
was a roughly shaped piece of flint of |M»or quality cracked by fire. This 
was lying 1 foot nlM>ve the peat-level and 2 feet soiith-^mst of (j. 1. 

Evutence qf fiuf'nhiy.—.\\uirl from a minute trace «if charcoal on the 
peat floor recorded in iny former paper the «nily possible eviilence of 
burning in the forwourt was a few rod particles in the peat close to 
the point of the north horn. The ash of mo<lern peat in the peninsula 
is brick red; peat may also bo stained red by stagnant water contain¬ 
ing iron, though the presence of standing water is uidikely here. The 
evidence of burning in the forecourt is virtually negligible, and it is 
clear tluit no substantial tires were made on the floor of the forecourt 
either opiawito the iM>rtal or in the neighbourhoiwl of the fat;ude. 

Ecidence of Il'rrcAri'aj/ _ The tlegree to whiidi the cairn material on 

the south side of the forecourt had been reinoveil was shown by the 
remains of a large fire fi inches below the luoderii surface and 1 fi*ot 
9 inches above the peat H«M>r in an area between 2 feet ami 4 feet east 
of Q. 1. The red ash of this fire contained a large iron bolt from a ship's 
timber, the fuel having been obtained frtun the driftwood which conies up 
in Camas a'Mhurain. This lire w'as presumably the w'ork of the people 
who built the stone dyke w’hich skirts the cairn on the south-west. 

TiIK PKUISTA1.ITH. 

As will lie seen from 1*1. II.. the peristalith was explored for a distance 
westwards from the point of the north horn, and sections were cut at 
intervals round the cairn. The orthostat at the point of the horn was 
missing, but the section Imyond that was only slightly damaged. The 
broad orthostat on the left in fig. 4 had ha<l its upper jiart broken away 
with a pick, and the pillar-aha)ietl orthostat on the right had had its 
head bmken off. The head was fouml on the surface of the cairn and 
is replaceil in the photograph. Tlie intervening wall was tilted outward 
by the pressure of the caini, but was undamaged except for a chip hacked 
off one corner by a pick. 

A fact of consiilerable interest is that, ns will be RtM*n from fig. 4, 
a nuiu)>er of block.s of building stone are lying outside the peristalith. 
These could not, from their number and their position, have been fallen 
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blfxrks from the wall, and there ran be no doubt tliat they represent 
surplus building material left on the site as a contribution to the covering 
cairn of stones. The same phenomenon was seen in other sections of 
the poristnlitb. There is. of course, nothing surprising in this, since the 
ritual efficacy of the peristalith as the wall of n sacred enclosure would 
not la* affectcil, but the practice d»>es not seem to have Iwjcn noted 
elsewhere. It is a confusing one to the excavator, and it maybe w«»rth 
bearing in mind that not every building stone found on the site of a 
cbaml>ere<l ttanb need la* interpreted ns part of the original structure. 



KtK. 4. Section ot PeriftUlHh inniiMlinlely aest of N'ortli Horn. 

It is hardly necessjiry to descril>e the other sections of the lau’istalith 
as the structural features are sulficiently indicate<l in PI. II. The sections 
on the north and west sides showed the wall to he not seriously damaged, 
though one orthostut was found to have bet*n stolen, fin the south-west 
side of the cairn in the neighbourhood of the stone dyke the p^^ristalith 
had been largely destroyed. The long trench pro<luced only the lowest 
coni-sc of walling and a block which had proluibly l>een .split from an 
orthostnt; the next section, immediately against the dyke, prtaluc'ed 
nothing; and the pit la;tween that and the point t»f the south horn 
proilucf’d a panel of walling standing to its full height, but not the 
orthostnt which should have been its nelghlmiir. 

It can safely l>o assumed that the peristalith wa.s regularly formed 
by alternate orthiistats and panels, the {mnels rising to a height con¬ 
siderably less than the orthostats. These fmnels were formed either of 
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Inrge rertangiilar blocks set in courses or of tbin, roujfhly rectangular 
slabs set on edge; both bhK;ka and slabs were of the flue-grainc<l 
basalt use<l for the najHiig of the chamlwr of the tomb, which splits 
remarkably accurately along planes at right angles to one another. 

Utte of U'afrr-tr<irn PebhhM .—Large numbers of water-worn pebbles 
of anything l»etween 2 and 5 inches in greatest diameter were found 
against the peristalith, both inside and outside it. These were no doubt 
brought from the neighbouring beach of t’amas a'.Mhurain. I doubt 
their utilitarian purpose, since rounded stones form very jMior packing 
material, and much more suitable packing was available in the building 
blocks loft strewn unused on the site. The frctjuent use of water-worn 
pebbles in connection with burials in this and the immediately succeeding 
perio<l shows that thej' were regarded ns of ritual significance, and 
I tliink it probable that this was their purpose at Rudh’ an Diiiiain. 

Cae of Quartz .—As in tlio forecourt, quartz pebbles were found at the 
foot of the peristalith and also above it, but they were rare. Xo sea- 
shells. animal teeth or lames, and no artifacts were found in the 
excavation of the peristalith. 

STBl'rTTRK ItV THE MOI’NI). 

A long trench, shown in PI. 11., was carried from the south-west skirt • 
of the cairn nearly into its centre. At its inner end its walls stootl 
8 feet above the floor, and to continue it further with the means at 
my disposal would have lM*en unduly dangerous. The material of the 
cairn was found to consist of large stones, the great majority of which 
were rouniletl and no iioiibt brought from the neighlmuring beach. 
Many of these, particularly in the lower levels, were of great size, 
weighing two or three hundredweight. Xo evidence of structure was 
discovered inside the peristalith: only one isolated building slab was 
met with, at a distance of 7 feet inwartl from the i>eri8talith. and this, 
though set on edge, did not reach the floor. 

\ small area was also cleared l>ehiiid the southern facade of the 
forecourt. This disclosed two l>uilding stones which had probably 
served to pack the Iwise of the partially fallen orthostat Q. 1. 

These limited excavations in the interior of the mound cannot, of 
course, prove that there is no structure, such as a second wall or a ring 
of stamling stones, inside the peristalith. I think, however, that they 
make it rather unlikely. 

In my judgment the mound has not suffered denudation on its 
northern and eastern sides, and it follows that the heads of the orthostats 
of the forecourt facade and the peristalith were originally exposed. 
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II. 

EXCAVATION OF RUDU' AN DUNAIN CAVE. SKYE. 

Bv W, LINDSAY SCOTT. F.S.A.Sojt., F..S.A. 

In other jMipers* I have reported the excavation of the ebnmhereil 
tomb which lies near tlio apex of the now deserted promontory of 
Rudh' an Duuain, and have given some description of this isolatcil area 
lying to the west of the Cuillin Hills in Skye. The only evidences hitherto 
reconle<i of the ancient use of the {>eninsiiln are the tomb and the tine 
promontory broch or “ galleried dun " which stands at the opi>osite end 
of Loch na h’Aircle. On examinatiou, however, the relatively fertile 
area in the neighlK>urluK>d of the loch shows other evidence of early 
habitation, namely, two cairns — one of moderate size, standing ton height 
of 5 feet, and one small — two groups of hut-circles, and the cave which is 
the subject of this {taper. 

SiTK OF Cave. 

The cave stands in Int. uT* W 50* N., long, fi' 18* 5’ W., at a disLiuce of 
about 500 yanls east of the loch, and of altout 100 yarils south from 
the stream which runs into the loi'h from the east. It is cut in a vortical 
rock-face on the 100-foot beach level, and the ground falls sharply aw’ay 
from the front of it. It is a small and imrticularly shallow cave, the 
area covered by the roof being 15 feet in greatest width and 9 feet in 
greatest depth (Pis. III. and IV.), and. since it faces west, it is particularly 
oxposctl to driving rain. Water docs not {lercolnte through the roof, 
but it runs in quantity over the edge of the cliff alKtve and works 
backward into the cave. A targe slab (shown in Pis. III. and lA’.) and 
some smaller blocks have fallen from the r(M>f since the use of the 
cave ilescribed below; these rock-falls may have increased the runnels 
of water which lind their way into the cave during rain. 

Exc-.watio.n. 

With the kind consent of Macieod of Macleod and of the tenant of 
Hlen Brittle. Mr Macrae, excavation was umlertaken by my wife anil 
myself in Sc|>teml>er llKCi. A trench was cut through the centre of the 
opening from outside the cave, and the interior was entirely excavated 
save ff>r the part coveretl by the large slab fallen from the roof. The 

' /’rcr. Soc. Ant, Smt,, vol, IxtI. p. 1S3 IT., aitil voL Ixviii. p. lui IT. A skstcli pUu of the area 
la ifivirn in tlir fi>miiir of llieae impani. 
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nuitermi found was classified in four strata. A to 1), as shown in PI. IV. 
The material was also classified in a number of areas, which, upon 
ultimate examination €>f the objects, wore amal^amuted into five areas, 
named I. to T. in PL 111. These five arejis and four strata give twenty 
“ regions " for the purposes of classification of the excavated material, 
but owing to the sloping up of the rock floor stratum I) is not repre¬ 
sented in area III. and llio numl>er of effective regions is therefore 
nineteen. In making statistical deductions from any such classification 
it is necessary to l>ear in mind tlint the regions are not of equal volume. 

Fii.i.ixo OK TUK Cave. 

Apart from fallen roof blocks the filling of the cave consisted of 
finely divided peaty earth, and, at the liottoni, of a thin layer of sea 
sand. The pent appeared to Imve filtered in with the runnels of water 
which descended from the cliff almve; wiiether this process hud com- 
inencod at tlie time of the earlier tM’cupation of tlie cave, or only 
)>egnn later, cannot now Ik* determined.* It is at any rate the fact that, 
above the sand, there was no visible differentiation in the character of 
the filling throughout its whole depth. Remains of human occuiiation 
wore found at all depths in the peaty soil and in all areas, but nut in 
the sand on the cave floor. 

SKQrEXl’E OK OcX’KPATIOS. 

It will Iw convenient t«» state at once, as a framework for the 
subse<|uent description, the successive tises to which the cave iind been 
put. At the lowest level, immediately alnive the sandy Hour, were found 
piittery fragments, including lienker, and such quantities of the refuse 
of stone-working occurred in this and the immediately su{»erior stratum 
as to show that tlie cave had Iteen used as a stone-knapper’s w^orkshop. 
The paucity of post-ljeuker pottery sherds makes it unlikely that this 
occupation continuiHl without a break until the second detinulde period. 
This «>ccurred in the Early Iron Age, when, a.s is shown by a smelting 
furimce and iron slag, the cave was used for iron-working. Subsequent 
occupation was probably only occasional; a few fragments of laitterj’ 
may indicate casual use in the earlier centuries of the present era, and 
some mmlorn use as the oi'casioual shelter of a shepherd or a gipsy is 
shown by an iron nail, fragments of an iron pot, and the slight attempt 
at walling shown in Kl. 111. 

I do not tliink that the cave has ever been used as a {Hirmanent 

' Tliore Is cTiiience from the nelKhtMiiirlng rsirn that oni}r • fUtgbl growth of {leat hsd taken 
place in thr ptfiilnMila Iteforv tkr tcsiili was hullt. An nhown Iwluw, this event cannot hara aiite- 
ilated the flrat occtiimtioo of the cave by mure thnn a few centunes. 
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dwelling. No domestic Iienrth was fournl; pottery fragments and 
aniinal hones were relatively scarce; the worked-stono objects were in 
hardly any instances compiete<l iin|dements; nn<I. despite the smelting 
furnace, there were no iron inipleinents. The group of hut-circles at 
tho foot of the slope nls^vo which the cave stands may well represent 
the hamlet whose succossive generations of stone- and iron-workers 
came up to work in the cave. A moilern story that, about a century ago, 
a widow brought up a largo family there, supporting them by tishing 
and by gifts received from her neighlxiurs. is, I fear, a myth. 

Evidence of Distcbbance. 

It is inevitable that in a small cave the Inter occupiers should dig 
into the llooi-s into which their predecessors’ debris was trotlden. In 
areas II. and IV. this tyi>e of disturbance had occurreil on a large H4*ale, 
since tlie smelting furnace had Immui dug through stratum C (r/, PI. IV.). 

I’nhappily, however, there are other sources of disturbance to report. 
Starting in stratum C below the furnace, a burrow ran outwards and 
downwards and passed under the largo block marked **Ancient fallen 
njck" on Pis. III. and I^. The burrow was circular in section and from 
I to 0 inches in diameter; its inner surface was smooth and hardened 
by water. It served as an excellent and much-needed drain for the caA'c. 
I do not think that there is any doubt that it was originally made by 
a rabbit, since rabbit bones were found near its inner end. Since rabbits 
are a mediaeval importation int<j Britain the burrow must date from 
recent times. There were also short burniws running upwards from 
the region of tho furnace through areas I., 111., and i V., which are proimbly 
also due to rabbits. 

Nor can recent disturlwince by nuin l>e entirely disregarded. In 
region IV. .4, 0 inches below the present surface, was found a modern 
iron imiHmljedded in disintegrated wood. In regicin II. B were fragments 
of an iron pot which was probably n«)t ancient, and, if this is so, some 
relatively recent ii.ser of tho cave must have dug into the surface to 
a depth of 1 foi»t. There wore no other objects which need be attributed 
to modern times, but considerable remains of a sheep in stratum A no 
doubt represent a more or less recent fatality of the moors. 

In these difliciilt circumstances restirt to statistical methods is clearly 
re«iuired, and, when tho numlaw of objects jiistilied it, such metluHls are 
used below. The table on p. 20S giving the distribution of slag may bo 
used as a test of the degree to whi<*h ilepositeil objects are disturbe4l, 
since slag cannot antocotlo the smelting furnace which wius in areas II. 
and IV., its Ihmr laung approximately in the plane of separation of 
strata B and C. Slag is, of course, less ea-sily moved nlM>iit than pottery 
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fra^piieutti or atone cliipH, but some of the |iie<'e8 fire extremely Hniall 
and its diatribution ('ivea a rougb guide to the degree of diaturbanre. 

Study of the table hIiowh that small quantities of slag (I'D per rent, 
of the total) were found in stratnni \ in areas I. and II. This must be 
duo to recent disturbance. The main mass of slug (73’3 per cent, of the 
total), is in stratum R, i.c. on and above the level of the floor of the 
furnace, but a substantial amount (23'4 percent, of the tr>tal) was found 
in stratum C, into which the furnace had lieen dug. With the exception 
of a single small pioi'e in region V. R, the whole of the slug in strata Rand 
C was found in areas II.. III., and IV., i.c. immediately around the site 
of the furnace. In stratum 1) a small quantity of slag (I'-l per cent, 
of the total) was found in areas II. and IV. Iielow the furnace, but 
areas I. and V. each contained only one vcrj' small piece. 

We can infer from these data that in areas II. and IV. objects 
belonging to strata R and C are completely mixed, and that stratum 1> 
is sufKciently disturbed to make reliance on stratification impossible. 
'File evidence for vertical disturbance in areas I. and V. is negative. 
Only two small pieces of slag were found in these areas in stratum U 
and none in stratum C, but e<|iiully there was only one small piece in 
stratum R. showing, somewhat surprisingly, that the slag was not 
distributeil horizontally in the cave when the industry was l>eing carried 
on. .\ll that can )>e said, therefore, is that the iron industry was not 
itself a cause of sulMtantial disturbance in these areas. On the other 
hand, it can. I think. bt« inferred from the prestmco of <mly one piece of 
slag in area V. in strata C and I) that the burrow-drain di«l not operate 
to carry down matoriol from areas II. and IV. to an appreciable degree. 
A source of horizontal disturbance of area V., which might privtu facie 
have l>een expe«'ted to be serious, can therefore be to a large degree 
disregarded. 

Some light on the effect of other sources of vortical disturbance in 
areas I. ami V. is thrown by the table of distribution of workcd-stone 
objects on p. 2t)4 below. Assuming for the moment that, as is argued 
below, the stone industry was cunllnetl to a |H*riod before the iron- 
smelting Imgnn, anil therefore lielongs to strata C and i>, the ligures 
in the table show that the degree to which objects wore carried upwards 
ill areas I. and V. was slight. Of forty-two worked-stone objects in these 
areas all but two were found in strata C and I), Ac. 1K5 jior cent, were 
found at appropriate levels. This evidence does not show', of course, 
that objects wore not carrieil downwards in these areas, since ex 
theni there were no worked-stone objects originally in strata A and R. 

The eviilence of the pottery in area I. is as follows:—Stratum D 
containeil nine sherds-four of lieakcr, three of a vessel datable to the 
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iMiine |>eriod, and two uiidecurated sherds which, on grounds of texturi', 
are most likely to l»elong to the Iron Age. Stratum C contained three 
sherds—one t>elonging to the vessel last named, one indet-ermiuate, and 
one of an Iron Age vessel of which three fragments occur in II. .\, 
Stratum B contained two shenls—one of a beaker period vessel repre¬ 
sented in stratum D ajid one of a typical Early Iron Age rim. * 

In area V. stratum I) contains four small uudecorate<l shertls—two 
probably of Bronze .\ge date, one probably of the Iron Age, and one 
indeterminate. Stratum C contains six sherds — four of l>eaker, one of 
a vessel which by analogy belongs t»> the same |ieriod or slightly earlier, 
and one rim fragment of Early Iron Age date. Stratum B contains one 
and stratum A two sherds of Iron .Age type. 

The pottery evidence, so far «is it goes, indicates only a moderate 
degree of movement, whether up or down, in the two areas I. and V. 
In the other areas there are signs of much more disturbance. 

Taking the evidence as a whole I think that wo may conclude that, 
while stratiiicHtiun in areas II., III., and lA". is quite unreliable, in 
areas 1. and V. a substantial majority at least of the objects are 
undisturl>ed. The expectation that any particular object found in these 
areas is in its original position is therefore a fairly large one. 'Jliis is 
no doubt a modest conclusion, but it Is, 1 think, all that the facts warrant. 

STOXE-KSAPPtNO ISUt'STKY. 

I pru|>ose to descril>e the two industries carried on in the cave and 
then the other objects found. The earlier industry was stone-knapping, 
and this was represented by 219 implements, cores, and chips distributed 
as follows; — 


iJiitlributtou of Wovkvtl-stoiie Objects. 
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.\ll An-UK. 
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Ill. 
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3 

It 
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1 

Id 
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1> 

17 

It 
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12 

15 

.Sll 

Qro. 

04 .0 


Number. 

2<> 

:t2 

2« 

119 

111 

219 

11X1% 
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12/ 

15 

12/ 

.74 
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Looking at the horizontal iliatribiition it may safely he inferred from 
this table that the industry was mainly earried on in area IV., llinl is. 
in the centre of the front of the cave just within the shelter of the roof. 
From the vertical distrihution considered over the whole area of the 
cave it might be concluded that the industry was carrie«l «m continuously 
from the first use of the cave till the time of its use as a smelting 
workshop and to a lesser degree after that. I do not tliink. however, 
that this would be a sound conclusion. Having regard to the disturbance 
proveii by the evidence of the slag to have occurretl in areas II., III., and 
IV., the presence of a substantial number of worked-stone objects in 
strntas A and B in these areas is sufliciently explained ; it will l)e safer 
to rely on the data given hy ureas I. and V., where 00 i>er cent, of the 
objects come from strata C and IL 1 think, therefore, that the industry 
had ceased to be carried on w’hen the iron-w’orking started. 

Whether the stone industry coutimie<l till then is uncertain. In 
areas I. and V. the number of objects fn>m stratum 1) much exceeds 
the numl»er from stratum C, but the numbers are relatively small. 
Much larger numbers exist in area IV., where we know from slag 
evidence that the disturbance made by the furnace afTocteil stratum 
D only slightly. The largo number of objects in stratum C in this 
urea can best ho explaine<l by the assumption that the industry con¬ 
tinued into the period of formation of this stratum, but whether up 
to the time when the iron industry l»egan must remain doubtful. On 
the |M»ttery evidence it is unlikely. 

Ur Orahaiue (Mark has Iwen gfKHi enough to make a detailed 
examiuntiou of the worked stone, ami I attach his report at Appendix I. 
He has also inatle drawings of the most interesting 8|>ecimeu8. an«l these 
are repnaluced in tig. 1. The industry gave no evidence of «late and 
was an exceedingly piKir one, a fact perhaps sutlicieutly explaineil by 
the inadequacy of the raw material available. Flint is only obtainable 
in the Hebrides in the form of l>each iiebbles, and the cherts used were 
probably similarly obtained. Quartz was pressed into service and even 
bloodstone, a sulMtance which does not seem U» be elsewhere on record 
as providing material for implements. Since this must have come 
from the island of Bum, ten miles to the south of Rudh' an Uuiinin, 
its presence is evlilcn«*e of at least ctmstal navigation. Hum is not 
known to have l)eon inhabited before the Middle .Ages,' and we have 
therefore no reas«)n to believe that the blomistono was obtained by 
trading. 

• So imf niiHliirTsl Wmelures •nd no ftarfsrr ftnila «n> rccorde<l in the In»«nlor>' ot Rum in 
Roy. Coin. Hist- Mon. tSoot.l. TAir Outtr IMriHri, Skyf, and (hr Small lair*. 
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Flfl. I. \\ nrkrti stoiir OI\|<Nri.«. |{.( Noh. i, 3, &nfl 4 of Hlomlslunr; Noe. 3, fl, 
aud S at Flint; No. 5 of Cbcrt; No. T of (Juartz. 



Fiff. 2. Iron Furnace from the nortii-eaat. 
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1RON-SMEI.T1SO InUI’STBY. 

The Htonee now remaining of those which composed the smelting 
furnace are showm in plan and section in Pis. III. and lA’., and photo¬ 
graphs are reprodiioetl in Hgs.2 and 3. One vertical slnh (L).and one hori¬ 
zontal slab (M> set at its foot, form the hack of the furnace; the side 
W'alls are repros«mted by blocks set on edge (N and P), which do not rctach 



fully up to the back of the furnace; l>etween these two stones a smaller 
bliHTk (Q) tills np most of the front. Smaller blocks lay on the south end 
of .M and the east eiul of P. Tlie furnace is set in the soft peaty earth, 
cutting through Htratuin C; the up|>er surface of M is in the jilane of 
separation of strata K and C, and this, no doubt, represented the 
approximate level of the floor at the time the furnace was constructeil. 
The space between these five stones measuml 15 inches from front tt» 
back and 1) inches in width; it was unpaved. 

In this space was found a mass of slag, and slag was also piled up 
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roaiid tiie furnace, the greatest quantity I>eiug on the north side. The 
iiistrii>utinn of this sing was as follows: — 


DiHtrihiitiou of Shuj hy Weight in Ounceti. 


Strain. 

Area*. 

All Amw. 



I. 

n. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

T»>UJ 

W.ljtht. 

Pcrcenluj;!'. 


A 

n 

c 

D 

OX. 

o 

Tract* 

IMC. 

3 

17 

2 

T 

os. 

4 

8 

OX. 

170 

55 

3 

OS. 

Trace 

Trnt*e 

os. 

5 

197 

83 

4 

|•9'^, 

73-3°„ 

23-4?., 

1'4% 

All 

Strata. 

Total 

Wniirht. 

2 

23 

10 

231 

Trace 

289 

100% 

Perctfiit- 

hkc. 

•70^ 

* o 


3'"% 


... 

inuoo 

... 


In each of the regions 1.1), V.B, and V. D, where “Trace" is recorded in 
the aliove tabic, one minute piece of slag was found weighing a fraction 
of an ounce. 

Hr H. H. Thomas has been kind enough to examine the slag, and 
reports that it is •• iron slag of the typical magnetito-fayalite variety.” 
In addition to the great quantity of this dark slag a very'small quantity 
of another slag, paler in colour, was found in 1.1), II. A, II. B. and III. B. 
Regarding this. Dr Thomas reports as follows:—“This seems to l>e a 
gbiss-furnaco product. .4 section was cut from a piece from II. B, ami 
it shows a turbid glass full of small yellow prisms of a monoclinii^ 
pyroxene, with clwir patches occupied by spherules and crystal-groups 
of the colourless lime silicate pseuclowollastouite.” This slag, he tells 
mo, could be protliiced if sand were fused with lime, e.g. if a limestone 
slab were used ns a wall to the furnace and the imcking of the structure 
w-ere of sand. Limestone is available at least its near os Strnthainl, 
eight miles by sea from Rudh* an Dtinain. 


ANI.MAI. BoNtx. 

A nuinlior of animal lames were found, most of them fragmentary, and 
Dr Wilfrid .Incksoii has lieen good enough to examine them. Their 
distribution was as follow’s (where no description is given the fragments 
were not capable of identification):— 
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Diatribution of Animal Bones atul Frugntents of Bone. 


Strata. 

Area*. 

J. 

11. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

A 

2 

11 ? sheep. 

20 of snnill 
sheep, not 
adult, in- 
eluding 
skull, 
lower 
jaw, and 
scapula. 

1 lower 
molar of 
small ox. 



U 


5 of shcoiJ 
of Sinn 11 
brewf., in¬ 
cluding 1 
tu«»tli. 

1S others. 

2, including 

1 traleined 
Imne. 

1 

I skull frag- 
in e II t. 

? slieep. 

C 

-1 

1 SMrnpula of 
sheep. 

3 rabbit 
liones. 

1 others. 

2 sheep. 

1 others. 

1 lower 
molar of 
slieep. 

1 lower pre- 
molar of 
small ox. 

1 vertebra 
of emlflsli. 

D 

2 t(H<th of 
ox. 

0 o t h ers 
(calciiuxl). 

1 skidl of 
flelil vole. 

1 feiniir of 
rabbit. 

3 others. 

••• 

1 vertebra 
of sliecp. 

6 others. 

2 

(calcined). 


Tho Hheep bones in stratum A represent, no doubt, a nnturul fatality, 
and the same may be true of the bones in stratum R. except tho oalrine^l 
one in area III. The rabbit bones in 11. C and 11.0 have already been 
(liscuHseil and the field role’s skull in II. D requires no explanation. 
The ralrineii but unidentifiable froKUients in stratum I), areas I. and 
V.—ret;ions which it has been argued above were rtdatirely undisturbed 
—may l>e assumed to represent i>ones dropped by the pre-iron Age 
usora of the cave. The codfish vertebra in V. C has in all probability a 
similar origin. The other Innies in strata C and D may be brought 

VOI- t.XVIll. 1, 
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by mau. but may equally be natural caaualties at some stage when the 
cave was not in occupation. I fear, therefore, that the conclusions to 
Ije drawn from the hones found are meagre. The water-logged jwaty 
soil of the cave had no doubt dissolved the great part of the l)oues 
originally deposite<l. 

Sea-shells were found In considerable quantity at all depths and 
only specimens were kept, 'fhe shellfish represented were the common 
limpet, the common periwinkle, and the pur{>le dog-whelk. Dr Jackson 
notes that a shell of the latter from 11. B was broken as if to extract 
the dye. While the presence of sea-shells might he due to natural 
causes, an easily accessible cave away from the sea and affording no 
protection for nesting is not a place where the larger birds are likely 
to be found. It is fair to suppose that the shells represent the refuse of 
successive human occupants’ meals. 

Wot)D AND CnAnt'OAi.. 

A few frngment.s of wood were found preserved in the peaty soil. 
Charcoal was present in quantity in the neighbourhood of the furnace 
and isolated fragments were found throughout the excavations. 1 am 
indebted to the Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and to Mr M. Y. Orr for identifying specimens from a number of 
regions. These identifications are given in the following table:— 

r>i«fnbulion of IFood (IF) and Chamnit (C). 


Slrmia. 

Aresa. 

1 . 

U. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

A 

... 

(W) I’ine. 

(C) Willow 
or 

Poplar. 


... 

... 

H 

... 

(C) Bin'll. 

iW) Hawthorn. 

(C) Willow. 

- 

C 

(C) Oak. 

(W) Pine. 

... 

(t:) Hindi. 

... 

l> 

... 

(W Ac C) Pine, 
(C) Willow 
or 

Poplar. 

... 

... 

(C) Bin-li. 
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Mr Orr comments: “All the trees iiientiuncMl are native in the 
island of Skye, althouj'h the pine is said to be only doubtfully so by 
Dmce in his Comitul Flora of the Rritiah /xles. The advanred state of 
oarl>onisatioii of AII. (charcoal) and I) II. (charcoal) make it impossible 
to distinguish l>etween willow and puplar.** 

It is to bo notml that quantities of driftwo<id nre thrown up in Camas 
a'Mhuratn, half a mile from the care. This provides the only modern 
source of timber, the nearest trees, mainly birch and alder, l^ing two 
miles to the east. No doubt ancient woods have been destroyed by 
the growth of i)eat, but it is probable that the ancient im well ns the 
more recent inhabitants of Hiidh’ an Dunain collected driftwo«id from 
the Nhore. I am afraid, therefore, that the table given above, even if 
extended to incluile a much greater number of specimens, would not 
give any reliable index to the successive llora of the peninsula. 

DfSCRIPTIOX of AjlTlFAfTS.* 

Pottery. —(1) Beaker (Hgs. 4 and 5). Tliree rim fragments (two from 
1.1) and one, contiguous with one of the latter, from 1I.I)) of a beaker 
of A C typo. The vessel has had an almost straight neck sloping 
slightly outwards: at lA inch below the rim It begins to bulge outwards, 
'file thickness is J inch but decreases at the rim, which is rounded 
and slightly bevelled internally. The clay is line, mixed with small 
crushed stone grits, and is dark grey internally and on the inner 
surface: the outer surface is buff, verging in places into dark grey. 
The decoration is impressed with a iimderately line comb. 

(3) Beaker (fig. 5). Fragments from 1.1) of paste and thickness 
similar to (1) and probably part of the same vessel. 

(3) Beaker (fig. 5), Fragment from I.I) of paste ami thickness 
similar to (1); possibly part of the belly of the same vessel. In addition 
to the comb decoration, and partly destroying it, there are lines of 
horizontal stabs made with a fine point. 

(4) Bleaker (fig. 5). Four fragments from V. C of piiste similar to 
(1) and «if lo \ Inch thickness. In atldition to comb decoration there 
nre lines of horizontal stnlw similar to those on (3), partly destroying 
the comb decoration. 

(5) V FiMMl-vessel (figs. 4 and fi). Five fragments (three from I.D, one 
from IV. D. and one from I.B) of a vessel which should probi\bly be 
dossed as a food-vessel. The one rim fragment shows that the rim 
was thickened and bevelled internally, the diameter l»eiug almut 
5 inches. The wall fragments show a slight curve in profile. The 

‘ The TesseU represented »re nniiiliereil 1 to In Id the description Ulow, and an- aimilarlv 
tinmliered In lljia. 1 to T. • 
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Fiir. fi. rnKmontn «>f Br«krr Pottery. 
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thickness of the vessel below the rim is j inch. The clay is moderately 
Hue, mixed with fairly small crushed stone grits; the surfaces, except 
where now disintegrated, are smooth. The pottery is black throughout, 
though the exterior surface in one fragment verges in places to brown. 
The decoration is mainly impressed with a very coarse comb, the pattern 
being erratiuilly formed of horizontal and diagonal lines, possibly 
forming chevn>n8 in places. There are, however, finely scratched 
horizontal lines below the rim and signs of more deeply incised vertical 
lines elsewhere. The internal bevel of the rim is decorated with diagonal 
coml>-impre88cd lines. 

(6) ? Food-vessel (fig. 6). Fragments from IV. C of vessel decorated 
similarly to (.'>) and of the same thickness. The clay is generally like 
that of (5), but the surfaces are less smooth and the colour throughout 
is buff. It is just possible that it is part of the same ves.sel ; it is certainly 
decorated with the stime comb. 

(7) ? Beaker Period Vessel (fig. 6;. Fragment from V. C of vessel 
xf inch thick of moderately flue clay mixed with coarse crushed quartz 
grits, dark grey internally and on inner surface, reddish buff on outer 
surface. It is decorated with regularly spaced tube impressions, } inch 
iu diameter, pressed into the clay at right angles. 

(8) ? Early Bronze Age Vessel (fig. 4). Small and ihimnged fragment 
of a thickone<l and internally l»evellod rim from V. I). The clay is fairly 
coarse with moderately largo cnished stone grits, dark grey internally 
and on inner surface, buff on outer surface. 

(U; Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7), Damaged rim fragment 
from V. C, and Imdy fragment from II. B of a vessel with a slightly 
hollowed neck and a rim roughly turned over to the exterior and 
flattened. The thickness is x** inch. The clay is fine and sandy in 
texture, the grit remaining is flue, but there have been large grits 
which have dissolved and left pits in the surface. The interior is brown 
to grey and the inner nn»l outer surfaces brick re<l to dark brown. 

(10; Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Fragment from I. H of 
a slightly hollowed neck irregularly made with everted rim plainly 
roundeil over. The thickness varies from to j of an inch. The clay 
is fine with a few large grits, and pock marks representing grits Avhich 
have dissolvetl. It is rod buff internally, and the inner and outer surfaces 
vary from a reddish to a greyish buff. 

(11) Eiirly Iron .\ge Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragment from II.C 
of a rim flattened on the top and presae<l outwards. Tlie thirkncs.s 
l>elow the rim is inch. The clay is fine with few grits; the interior 
is grey, the inner surface grey huff and the outer one red buff. 

(12) Early Iron .\ge Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragments from 
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11. B of an upright rim simply rt»uncled over. The thiekuess is of an 
inch. The clay is line with few grits; the interior is a dull brick red; 
the inner and outer surfaces are brick red to grey. 

(13) ? Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragment from 
11. A «»f a thickened and rounded rim. The thickness below the rim is 
Yi inch. The paste is coarse, mixed with much grit; the interior and 
the inner and outer surfaces are yellowish buff. 

(14) Sandhill Type Vessel (fig. 7). Fragment from V. A of a vessel of 
a coarse sandy texture, f to inch thick, dork grey internally, grey buff 
to «]nrk grey on inner surface, reddish buff on outer surface. There is a 
shallow groove, 1 inch long, made with the finger-tip on the outer surface. 

(1.5) Sandhill Type Vessel (fig. 7). Fragment II. A of the carination 
of a vessel of fairly fine clay, pinkish grey internally and on the inner 
surface, and pink on the outer surface. The thickness at the carination 
is f inch; above and below it is ,'g inch. A herring-bone pattern is incised 
horixontally, straddling the carination. 

Daub .—Two small fragments of clay burned brick rod wore found 
in I.C. From a rounded groove through one and fine grooves on the 
surfa<-e of both they seem likely to have been part of a wattle and 
daub structure. 

Wowl .—The implement of pine wood, 1 foot 6 inches long by 5J inches 
wide by ] inch thick, illustrated at fig. 8, was found lying on its migo 
at a distance of 6 inches from, and parallel to, the inner (eastern') side of 
the furnace. Its upper edge was level with the upper surface of the east 
wall of the furnace. One corner has rotted away and part of its surface, 
but it luis otherwise been completely preserved in the peaty soiL From 
its position it is reasonable to connect it with the iron industry, but its 
condition gives no indication of its use. Its surface is unbumed and has 
no trace of adhering metal, though no doubt any metallic iron would 
have disappeared long since by oxidisation. 

Pumice .—Two lumps of pumice were found in 1. D. Tlie larger 
has a facet considerably ground away by rubbing some flat surface. 
Tlio smaller has also a ground facet, though this is not quite flat. 

Flint Pebble .—A silicious pebble found in I. D has approximately flat 
facets, and also a number of irregular, smooth hollows of various sizes. 
No convincing explanation in terms of human agency presents itself and 
the 8hni>e of the stone may be dtie to natural causes. 

Comments. 

Pottei'tj .—(The several vessels are referred to by the numiters used 
on the preceding pages and in figs. \ to 7.) The study of the [lottery is 
of special importance, since it provides the only means of dating the 
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sequence of occupatious of the cave. The earliest certainly datable 
slierds are the l>eakor fra^pnents (1) to (4). these are all of fine 
thin ware with ty{>ie(il comb decoration arranged in hori/^ontal Imnds, 
one fragment showing a plain band, there is no reiison to regard the 
vessel or vessels as late. Some sherds have stab in addition to comb 
decoration, 'fhis type of decoration is not recorded by Abercromby, 
but in the Cambridge Museum of Archeeology there is a fragment, 
dre4lged with Peterborough sherds out of the River Wissey, on which 
this motive is used, and in a manner closely similar to its use at Rudh* 
an Dtinain. Stab decoration is found on some Scottish Windmill Hill 
pottery, notably at Enstan in the Orkneys, and is exemplified in the 
Hebritles at Eileau an Tighe, North I'ist;’ it is also found on Peter- 
bonmgh ware.* Its presence on beakers at Rudh' an I>unuin and in 
Cambridgeshire may therefore l>e interpreted as a reminiscence of a 
local neolithic tradition.* 

It may l>o noted that here the stab decoration has been made after 
the comb imi>ressions and that in places it interferes with them. It 
has been pointed out by Rosenberg that cord-omamented pottery 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Baltic and from the Baltic to 
Britain often has an additional decoration in the shape of a line of 
pits l>eIow the rim, and that in Europe, but not in Britain, those pita 
frequently interfere with the cord ornament.* He has argued that 
this phenomenon proves a au|>erimpo8ition of tw*o traditions. At 
Rudh* an Dunain the motive derived from the earlier culture is the 
intrusive one, and appears to represent a harking back by beaker 
makers of neolithic stock to their ol«l native tradition. There is evidence 
from burial practice that beaker pe<»ple were absorbetl in the Hebrides 
into the neolithic population without break in the cultural tradition.* 
The vessel numitered (5) appears to approach the focMl-vossel more 
closely than it doe.s any other recognised type. The thickened rim 
with a decorated internal l>evel is typical of the food-ves-sel. and comb 
decoration is not rare on this cla.sH of pottery in Scotland. It has l»een 
argue«l that the food-vessel in its most characteristic forms (vi'ssols 

' J. Cf. ('sllAnilor, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. IxUi. pp. 03 stid M. 

• Stuart HiKBott, Arrh. Joum., rol. Ixzxrtil. p. U6. Mr PiKRoU nD{EiivaU that Ita prcMSce 
at Unslan (a to he ezplainni bjr PeterlmrooKh influence. The point cannot Iw arKuH here, imt 
1 prrvonalir rrsani thia as an element in a trmap of ilecoratiTe niotirca, mainljr fpnjmetric, which 
diatintniish a trpe of Orkney and TIcliridean |x>ttery deririnK from a aonrce other than EnK«ah 
neolithic warra. 

• Some caution is dealrahle, bnwerer, about the C^mbridBcahira specimen. There seems some 
raasun to think that certain Itaakem of apparently composite dacoratlre tradition from this area 
derire in fart directly from a Netherlands type. 

* G. Roaeulierir. Kullur$iramungen an KHrojia tur Strimtit, p. M. 

* Proc. Soe. Ant. Seot.. ixrl. p. 307. For similar eridence reifardinir Anglesey, see Arrh. 
Camb, iDecember 1U83I, p. £23. 
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hollow shouhler-j^rooves bridged by lugs, footed bowls and shal¬ 
low bowls deeorated on their round bottoms) represents traditions 
derived, possibly through Ireland, from Sardinia, Pyrennean France, 
and Portugal,* and the vessel here in question may represent the 
impact of those traditions on the Hebridean neolithic culture. Tliat 
the internal bevel, which is not characteristic of Windmill Hill pottery 
anywhere, did in fact impose itself on that ware in the Hebrides is shown 
by two vessels from the chambered tomb of Clettraval, North Uist;* 
of those one is pure West Highland Windmill Hill, while the other, 
found at a higher level, and stratiflod with fragments of Wnker type, is 
almost identical with it, but shows a decorated, steep, internal bevel. 
The decoration of the vessel (5)—very coarse comb-impressed lines 
arranged diagonally and more or less at random—suggests Hebridean 
Windmill Hill ideas carried out with the new implement, the comb. 
It may fairly be inferred that the vessel represents local neolithic 
tradition under the impact of fooif-vessel inlluence. and therefore dates 
from food-vessel times. virtually identical rim fragment, found in 
a pit dwelling at ^lye Plantation. Wigtownshire, has, howev’er, Iwon 
provisionally classified by the excavator and by Dr Callander as neo¬ 
lithic.^ It may be noted, since food-vessels are still generally regarded 
as a purely funerary pottery type, that a fragment consideretl to be 
food-v'essel, though possibly 1/ite beaker, was associated with Peter¬ 
borough and I>eakor pottery in Howbarrow Cavern, near Bristol.* 

The fragment of vessel (7) shows a type of decoration consisting of 
ecpially spaced small circles impressed at right angles to the surface 
with a hollow tube. Identical decoration is found on a fragment from 
the dividetl <litch habitation site at Abingdon,® which is classified as rela¬ 
tively late in the Windmill Hill series, and on a fragment from a hut- 
circle at Muirkirk, Ayrshire,* whore it was associated with beaker, 
Crenerally but not identically similar decoration is found on shenls 
from Glenluce and Hedderwick,*^ on l>eakers from Wiltshire ami Berk¬ 
shire,* and on an unpublished sherd, probably of a beaker, from High 
Whooldon cave, near Buxton.* The pottery referred to on p. 216 above, 

* Cf. Proe. iniernatianni PrrhiMtoric ConffrfM, 1032, pp. 133-4, 

' 1 liop« to liiak« s report on tiiin toni>> in rot. Ixts. of the-ir Prof•t*^^inff^t, 

* Ludorle Maun, Proc. Sac. Ant. Heol,, vol. xzzvii. p. SSI, and J. G. Callander, op. cit. p. 55. 

* H. Taylor, Proe. SpaUologital Socirtif, 1U£>, p. 2U0. From the llluatmtluu glren I aiiould 
peraonalty regnrA the deacriptinii of the sherd as food-vessel as distinctly douhtful. 

' E. T, Leeds, Ant. Jowrn., vol. rill. pi. Iziv. ‘JJ, and Antuiuilv, vol. lii. pi. Iz. 

* A, Kairbaim, Proe. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. Izl. p. 272. and J. G. Callander, op. eit. p. SR. 

’ J. G. I'allander, op. eit. p. UX 

* Alisrcroiniiy, Rrtmtr Apr Pottery, vol. L Nos. 3 and 7. 

* Infonnatiou from Mr Stuart Fitocott. to whom 1 am also Indebted fur callinK my attention to 
the Ablntplon parallel. 
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which was dredged from the River Wissey in the Feua and shows 
distinct interaction of Peterlxirough and l>enker traditions, includes a 
sherd with iinpre.ssed circles. Tliis tj-pe of decoration appears, therefore, 
to l>e primarily a neolithic form, though it appears rarely on lieukors. 

The vessels mentioned above umioiihtodly date the earliest use of 
the cave. No vessels of Windmill Hill type were found, and the first 
occupation may be taken to belong to the period when l>oakers were 
l>oing introducuil and the native neolithic pottery was l»eing modifieil 
under their inlluence aud that of food-vessels. .\11 this group of vessels 
may l>e relatively early in the lieaker period. The chambered tomb of 
Rudh an Duuain, which was built in W iiidtiiill Hill times, was Ijeiug 
used at that period for the burial of beaker-using f)eople. one of them 
broad-headed, who may be assumed to have been the first users of the 
cave. 

There is no pottery assignable with certainty to the period l>etween 
the bonkers and the Early Iron .\ge. A few fragments can plausibly 
l)e regarded a.s Bronze Age fr«)m their texture, and one minute and 
damaged rim fragment with an internal bevel (8) may bo relatively 
6orly. From the paucity of the sherds which can oven oonj<K'turally 
be placed in that period it is probable that the cave was not then 
continuously in use. 

Of the Early Iron Age pottery (») to (13) it is not possible t<i speak 
in detail or with much confidence, since the sequence of Scottish wares 
of this period has not yet been studied with the same thoroughness ns 
that of the corresponding English wares. Mr Christopher Hawkes, who 
has been goixl enough to examine the fragments, expre8.se8 the opinion 
that some of them definitely represent the Scottish analogue to English 
Iron .Vgo A. The fort which overlies in part the chanil)ered tomb in 
North Fist mentioned on p. 217 above has produced a number of sherds 
of welUlefined type which give much clearer evidence of the existence 
of a Hebridean Iron Age A. When this culture renche<l the Hebrides 
nn<l how long it fiourished there we do not at present know. We can at 
least l>o sure that it has disappeared by the peri<Hl of the bro«*h and 
sandhill cultures with their entirely different pottery, and these begin, 
at any rate, in the Roman fieriod.* The broch of Dun an lardhard! 
Diinvegan, Skye, produced a terra-cotta object apparently representing 
a bale of merchandise;* the earth-house of Bac Mhic Connain, Vallay, 
North I’ist, proiluceil a Samian sherd.* The Iron Age A culture of 

• .Vo aJiarp cle«VB«« •ppears. Iron Age A potlerr Hoe» appeiir In broch«, though It la not 
tjrptcal. 

.* F' P'Vf. Soe. Ant. Srct,. ruU xllx. p. SB; and J. rnrir. Pntf. Soc. Ant. .W.. 

▼ot. IxrL p. apo. 

• K. B^iTBriiljre and J. G. CalUndFr. Proc. Sar. Ant. .W.. roL IstI. p. 61. 
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Ruiiir an Duuaiu may Ijo expected to hare been displaced by the time 
that the promontory broch was built a short «li8tance away from the 
cave which is the subject of this paper. 

To the period of the promontory broch 1 would hesitantly assijjn the 
two sherds (14) and (15) from stratum A. The texture and the flnger-tip 
decoration of the former strongly suggest sandhill-bro<-h potterj'. The 
incised chevron pattern on the latter might suggest the Bronze Age. 
but this attribution would not be supported by the texture and colour 
of the sherd. Chevron patterns occur on pottery from the broch of 
Dun an lardhard, Skye * and from sandhill sites in Coll and Tiree,’and 
it is probably to this period that the fragment is to be assigned. 

There was no trace of Romano-British pottery in the cave. 

fron-workhiy .—The iron furnace may Ije assigned to the Iron Age .A 
occupation of the cave, since its floor was, as already stated, in the 
plane of septiration of strata B and C. Whatever the precise date of 
this occupation, the type of furnace may be taken to represent that in 
use by Iron Age A invaders of Britain, and this is of some importance, 
since no pre-Roman iron furnaces have hitherto l)etm found either in 
Scotland or in England,* 

It is reasonably clear that the Rudh' an Uunain furnace is of the 
primitive Western European typo which bos survived int€> inwlem times 
under the name of the Catalan forge. Charcoal and ore would be piled 
against the back wall and a blast from a skin bellows would lie applied 
through a channel leading round the base of the back wall. The 
contents of the furnace would l>e gradually stirroil together from the 
front and would agglomerate into a spongy mass. When the ore was 
suflicieutly reduced the loose cinder would be raked away and the 
bloom of iron levered out. It would then be hammered into a compact 
mass and left to cool.* 

An artificial blast is not essential to iron-smelting though it greatly 
nccelerntes the |>rocess. I do ni»t think, however, that the operation 
woubl have been carried out in a cave if a natural draught ha<i tieen 
used; there would have been too much back draught. Row much the 

^ F. T. Msclcod, trp, eit. |>. 67. 

• E. BfirertilRc, CM and Tint. 

* British ffrtWy Iron Agt flnide. lUffl, p. 2. A carious fumart! wua found by 

Mr E. T. L>ted% nt Chnn Castla (nor Ijind’s Kndl, which was an Iron .Arc B fortress, tbouRh it 
continued in sonic sort of occupation into Roiusno-British times. Iron and tin sIar were found 
near the furnace, whicli Mr Leeila suiotesta “may bare been useii for smeltlnx rather than 
cookina' (ArrMafoloffin, roL Ixiri. pp. 2lff and 2171. From the six« of the furnace (ID feet liy 
6 feet) and from the description Riren it seems aulikrly that it can hare Itecn used for irnn- 
smeltinR. 

‘ For a description of analufpiua processes, see Sir William Gowlaiid, Anhatoloffla, roL Iri. 
p. 300 IT., and J.R.A.I., rol. xllL p. 276 fT.; see also Kney. Brit., 9th eiL. ».r. “ Iron." 
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draught was improved bv envlosiiig the fire we cannot now tell, but the 
presence of slajf formed by the fusing of sand with limestone suggests 
that the sides were built up with slabs and packed outside with a 
covering of sand. The front miglit lie similarly treated and broken 
down only when the smelting was nearly completed. No clay appears 
to have been used either to pack up the slabs of the furnace or to 
pr»»vi«lo a nozzle for the air channel; the fragments of burnt clay 
mentioned on p. 215 above are more reasonably interpreted ns part of 
a wattle and daub structure. 

This furnace is much more primitive than the Early Iron Age 
furnaces in the form of a vertical shaft which are found on the Upper 
Danube and in the Jura,’ and resembles in shape and size the copper- 
smelting furnaces found at ilitterl>erg in Austria.* These are 8<juare 
hearths built up at the back and sides, but open, or at least not 
permanently closed, at the front. They are built into the aide of a 
hill, however, and the blast can hardly have boon applied from the 
back, as it probably was at Iludh* an Dunain. 

The latter is, of course, a much cruder affair than the Roman iron 
furnace roi^ently found at Colsterworth in Lincolnshire.* hut it does not 
differ from it in principle. The Lincolnshire example was a box-shaped 
structure of clay sot in the ground with a clay roof pierced with holes, 
and with holes in the aide to admit the blast; it was fed from one 
end. On the other hand, Hudh’ an Dunain is cuiiHiderubly more 
advanced than an iron furnace in Constantino’s Cave, Eifeshire, which 
was associated with aniphorse dated to the second century a.d.* This 
furnace was no in«)re than a flat hearth with a low kerb of stones 
round it. and the blast must have been fed in across the top. No 
simpler form of iron-working than this exists anywhere, yet its users 
must have been in trading relations with Romanised Britons south of 
the Antonino Wall. 

The w(M»den implement described on p. 215 above and illustrated 
in fig. 8 may probably, from its position, have been used in connection 
W’ith the iron-working. There are no parallels to it among the 
numerous wooden implements recovered at Mitterl>erg.* So simple an 
article tnight bo turned to many purposes, and would probably be 
used to shovel the ore and charcoal into the furnace and to pack 
the exterior of the walls with sand. 

Pumice. —The pumice found with beaker fragments in I. D is of 

' Sir Willlaai Uowlanil, Arrhafoloffin, toL |t 1, p. 31S If. 

• 4. Andrrr, Berf/hau in drr I'orxeU, pp. .‘M anil 35; anti In Ebert, Ittallei-ieon. #.!•. “UerKlon- 

* 4. C. Ilannnh, Anl. Joum., roi. xlU p. 3S2 If. 

• A. J. B. Wsce snii Prof. 4etiu. Proc. Sor. Ant, .Scot., rol. *Ux. p. 241 If. 

* 4. Antlree. op. eit. tupra. 
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flimilar, probably West Indian, origin to that found in the lienker 
stratum of the chambered tomb,* and may well hare been uscmI by the 
same people. The use of pumice picked up from the shore can, 
however, bo traced back to neolithic times in the Hebrides * and 
continued into Romano-British times, and probably later. 

Getteral .—The excavation of the cave was undertaken in the hope 
of throwing light on the domestic life of the Rudh* an Diinain 
peninsula during the two thousand years which separated its two 
great momimeuLs, the chambered tomb and the promontory br*>ch. 
Actually the use of the cave has been shown not to begin until the 



KIk-S. Wumlen liuplement. (1 foot 0 inches in Irngth.) 

later stage of the employment of the tomb, when Imakors had ousted 
Windmill Hill ware, and it has been shown virtually to hove ended 
by the time the broch was built. Within these extreme limits the 
excavations have served to illustrate the occupations, if nut the domestic 
life, of the inhabitants of this isolated area. At the lieginning of the 
l»eriod they were carrying on a stone-knapping industry, which carrietl 
them as far as Rum in the search for raw material. At the end of 
the period they were engaged in iron-smelting, and wore the possessors 
of a fiimace which, primitive as it is, is considerably mure advanced 
tbaii one in use in Fife in the Roman period by people who traded 
with Romanised Britons. 

Tlie stone-working began with beaker-using people, who, on the 
evidence of the tomb, included broad-headed invaders who mixed with 
the native population. There is no (Mmclusive reason for thinking that 
the use of the cave was continuous, and, so far as the cviileuce of the 
cave goes, the peninsula may linve experienced no Brouze Age. Tlie 
iron-workers were the bringers of a new culture analogous to that 
of the English Iron Age A. We do mit know whether the iroii- 

• Se* Dr H. H. Tbomaa'a report at App. II. lotuy tutwr on the tomb In Proc. Soe. A nt. Scot,, toJ. 
Ixri. p. 21J. 

* A pleoo wan found tn a noolithie Btratani In tlir chaiubcrrd tomb in Nortli flat nirntionrd 
on (>. S17 above. 
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snieltorH worked their metal up theniselres or whether they traded 
it by sea; there are no iron implements aa oridence of the former 
and no obviously trade<l objects to show the latter. The ?*orth Cist 
fort lueutiuiied on p. 218 ul>uve shows that the Hebrides liad a quite 
vigorous Iron Age A culture of their owu, and Uudh* an Dunain had 
some share in this. No doubt, however, this period was not coni|>ar- 
ahle with the abundant activity of the succeeding one, which gave to 
the {peninsula its magnificently built promontory broch. But by this 
time the use of the cave had virtually censo<l. 

I should like in conclusion to express my grotitude to Dr J. Grahanie 
Clark of Peterhouse, Cambridge, for his report on the stone industry' 
and for his drawings of the implements; to Dr U. II. Thomas of the 
Geological Survey for liis work upon the slag; to Dr J. Wilfrid 
Jackson of Manchester University for his examination of the animal 
bones; to the Regius Keeper and Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, for the identilication of the wood and charcoal; 
and finally to Dr H. J. Pleuderleith of the British Museum for his 
most successful preservative treatment of the wooden implement. 

APPENDIX I. 

REI*<)KT ON THE WOKKED-STONE INDUSTRY. 

By J. G. D. Clark, Ph.D., 51.A., F..S.A. 

The raw material shows considerable diversity, consisting of various 
kinds of Hint and chert,' quartz and bloodstone. The flints and chert 
seem to derive from the Ijeach much of the flint showing traces of 
pebbled cortex (e.g. Nos. 3 and 8). The bloodstone is of some interest 
as it seems to indicate a certain amount of local trade, or at least contact. 
We may (piote Mr A. G. Brighton of t he Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, 
who kindly submitted specimens to Mr Marker: “Thegreenish speciiueus 
with red-brown spots are undoubtedly bhuxlstone, and Mr Barker, to 
whom I have submitted them, is quite certain that they must have come 
from ‘Bloodstone Hill* (Creag nan Stairdean) in Rum.”* 

Typologically the industry is too poor to be culturally informative. 
The great bulk of the material consists of waste chips and rather 
formless cores. Some quite good flakes wore, however, obtained from 

' Tfana in adiUtiun to Hint uf normal aiiprarancr thrre ia a coukiilcnble amount of black 
maUrial patlnaieil a relluwUh grry colour, which I>r Ttiomaa of the lleologicml Surtrejr regartU 
aa “either flint or chert from the Mesoioic tiepoella.'* Another variety ik dark red, and this 
Dr Thomaa regarda b» “chert posaildy from pchhln out of the Triasaic conglonteratca." All 
could be obtained locally froiii the Iwachei in Dr Thomai'n view. 

• Fifif alko Marker, IWti, iirm. f/tof. .Vurirg, Scotland, dtotogy of thr Small lalauito in 
InterncuoAirt. p. i:<l. 
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the blooUsUine, t.g. No. 1 (from IV. D). a Hake of triangular aection with 
a partially battereal keel, and Nos. 2 and 4 (from I. .\), both of which 
show signs of use for cutting or sawing. It is interesting to note that 
No. 2 shows a narrow band of very faint lustre of the type protluced 
by sawing into some hard object.* No. 3 (from III.E) is a shaped lump 
of flint with pebbled cortex; if regarded as a core one can only say that 
the flakes struck from it cannot have been of much use owing to their 
small aixe. A few |K>or scrapers occur (Nos. 5 to 8 from II. I), ^ . C, II. H. 
II. B respectively). No. 6 of flint must have been diflicult to use with 
much effect. It is possible that Nos. 7 and 8, especially the former, which 
is of quartz, were haftod in some kind of handle. The pointed part of 
No. 7 shows no signs of use as a borer and may lie regarded ns a tang. 
A flake of red chert has been trimniod round the edge from laith faces. 
It is broken and is of no special form. 

.Seventy-five jier cent, of the worked-stone fragments trame from 
layers C and T), which yielded beaker sherds, while the remainder came 
from layers .\ and B. with Early Iron Age sherds. There is no noticeable 
difference betw'een the s|iecinienH from the two horizons. It should be 
noted that the cave Ims lieen subject to some disturbance. 

• T1»I» lustre way only l>« wten In the rifc-ht llidit. On flint it is very easy to see. Fnsalhly 
the material explains tills diflTerpore. 
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III. 

A.\ ACCOUNT OF FI RTHER EXCAVATION .4T JAROSHOF, SUMBURGH. 
SHETLAND. IN 1932 AND !«;«. ON BEHALF OF II.M. OFFICE 
OF WORKS. Bv ALEX. O. GURLE. C.V.O.. F.S.A.S<<»t.. F.S.A. 

In the PrttceetUnija of the Society, vol. Ixvii., for sesbion HKI2 .3, n 
re|K>rt was published on the completed excavation of a dwelling which 
was designated Dwelling No. i, but the report and consideration of the 
excavation of an adjacent dwelling, commenced in 1932 and designated 
No. ii, was left over until it in its turn would have been completed, as 
was anticipated, in the summer of last year. 

In 1931, when exploring the secondary entrance into chamber D of 
Dwelling No. i, there was located an earlier wall passing lieneath it. and 
on following up this clue in the summer of IU.32 the remains of Dwelling 
No, ii wore discoverinl lying to the eastward, and practically contiguous. 
When the sand and soil had Iwen removed over an area measuring 
some 22 feet by 25 feet it was apparent that the remains, which lay 
at a level of I5’25 feet alaive Ordnance Datum, were very fragmentary, 
and as the greatest dilapidation hn«l occurred towards the west and 
adjacent to Dwelling No. i.it seemed probable that the material had Ikjoii 
utilised for that building. 

The plan as revealeil in 1932 did not show the full extent of the 
original structure, and accordingly at the commencement of last 
season’s exploration a considerable area was uncovered to the eastward 
in the hope that additional remains, and in ladter preservation, would 
be revealed. In this we were grievously disappointed, for on the 
surface ex{»osed practically no structure remainetl. Such stones us 
were revealed wore merely lying on the surface with no suggestion of 
construction. 

The plan, ns far as recovered, showed a building differing somewhat 
from that of Dwelling No. i, but disclosing certain features in common. 
Though it revealeil two periods of construction, the condition of the 
soil on the floor, and the relics from it. indicated that neither o«*cupati«in 
hail Ijeon of long duration. The original structure, represented almost 
entirely by a segment of wall towards the south-west, had appareutly 
b«?en circular. This wall was 2 feet in thickness, and built through¬ 
out without clay. The entrance through it from the south-west was 
2 feet (I inches wide, and hail extended inwards for a distance of some 
4 feet, l>cing flanked on either side, apparently, by built piers, prolmhly 
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formiug the ends of chnmbers. The druir of the passage consisted of 
sandy clay burned to a brick red. In what had probably boon the 
centre of the dwelling was a large hearth, on two sides of which were 
kerbstones, indicating a rectangular enclosure. Tlie original l>ed of 
this hearth hud, like the floor of the passage, been formed of sandy 
clay burned to a brick rod. while in the se<*ondary occupation it had 
l>eeii paved. 

The later construction, as will l>e seen from the plan (flg. 1), consistetl 



t 

FIk. 2. View seroM l>welltn|{ No. ii, nhnwiiifr the luick Wall at Dwelling No. I on the right. 

Tlie arrows luitloate the poaitions of the Milate llozr.a. 

of an inner enclosure which had apparently followed a plan very 
similar to that of its predecessor, with divisional walls terminating in 
upright slabs springing from an outer wall of circumference 2 feet 
wide, formed largely of upright stones set on the outer and inner 
circumferences, with loose rubble Iwtween. The secondary character 
of the later wall was borne out by the fact that the upright stones 
forming the termination of the earlier wall, at right angles to the 
passage, were set in yellow clay placed there after their beds had been 
cut out of the red burnt floor. In general the work of the later builders 
was distinguished from that of their predecessors by the lavish use of 
yellow clay. The plan of the interior is very ill-defined, but there is 
an indication of an arrangement of large upright stones around the 
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lienrlli set at the apices of triangular blocks of masonry, which prulmbly 
rested on the surrounding wall, and c<mtained cells or chambers lietween 

them, ns was seen in Dwelling No. i (Kg. 2). 

On the south-east half of the en¬ 
closure, adjacent to one of the piers, is 
situated a slate box. or tank, formed of 
large slates, measuring 2 feet 7 inches 
by 2 feet 2 inches, by 2 feet 0 inches 
deep, and partially covered at one end 
by another slate. Yellow clay lay on 
the floor of the tank and was present 
in the corners, while externally there 
were indications that the construction 
was set upon a l»ed of clay, .\t one end. 
towards the north-west, lay a deep irreg¬ 
ular mass of this material, and lesser 
deposits lay in the 
vicinity, indicating 
that the tank had 
evidently l^een used 
to contain clay for 
the piirpime of keeping it plnsti«*. 

On the opposite side of the hearth was another 
slate box. pentagonal in form, and meaNiiring 
2 feet in longest diameter by I foot 19 inches, by 
I foot 5 inches in depth. It was floored with yellow 
clay, and luted in the angles with similar material, 
while clay, which covered the outer faces, would, if 
desired, have rendered it water-tight. It was Klled 
with debris, among which were a few shells of 
cockle and lim|M*t. Sticking in one of the angles 
near the top was a sherd of coarse pottery (Kg. .3) 
decorated with a zone of repfutting chevrons lietwcaMi 
two impressed lines. \ cleaver of slate, with a 
handle, measuring 19] inches in length, was also 
found projecting from a break in one of the side 

. , , , ^ *• Knlfc-Jlk* olOcci 

Slate artefacts, cuietiy of a spatulate form, wore otBcuii;. 

of fre<pient occurrence on the floor of this dwelling, 

and ns on the surface of one of these a lump of yellow clay was 
found adhering, it is suggested that such implements may have been 
employed for working w’ith clay after the miymer of the mason's trowel. 




9.! 

KIk- % Slirrd iif Poitrry foati'l 
in Slate Box. 
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Very little |nittery and few iiuitual bones were found on the site, and 
though no querns came to light one mblMjr was fouml. A knifo-like 
object, 8 inolies long, formed from the Imiie «>f an ox, was found below 
some debris (fig. 4). A midden, chiefly composed of shells, lay under the 
site towards the north-west at a depth of about 1| foot. A porti«m of this 
was examined and there was recovered a small fragment of a Shetland 
“knife" of |M>lished obsidian, also a segment of a large vessel of steatite 
polished on both surfaces. A midden nearer the surface exposed on the 
north-west yielded a cylmdrical Ijead of Imne IJ inch in length by ^ inch 
in diameter (Hg. 31, No. 3). 

In the course of the exploration 
of this site the stratum of blown 
sand which was found just above the 
foundation-level of Dwelling No. i, 
and passing across the front of the 
secomlary entrance, was observed to 
lie lying equally distributed over the 
whole of the area, the base of it 
at a height of 2J feet nlM>ve the 
hearth-level with dark soil l>eneath, 
imlicated that a long |>eriod of time 
must have ela{>scd lietween the 
abandonment of Dwelling No. ii 
and the period of construction and 
occupation of Dwelling No. i. 

In removing the superincumWnt 
material last summer with a view 
to reaching the floor-level of No. ii, at a depth of 3 feet l>eh»w the 
surface, and at a height of 10 inches above the stratum of blown sand, 
an »»bject of particular interest was recovered (fig. 5). This was a disc 
of fine-grained sandstone measuring 2*2 inches in diameter b}* | inch in 
thickness, having incised on one face tw*o of the symlajls so frequently 
associated with early Christian monuments in the north-east of Scotland 
—those known as the "spectacle" and “flowering rtwl" syniliols. The 
surfaces of the rim and of the reverse face are very smoothly polished. 
The symbols vary slightly from the usual representations in that the 
centre portion of the rod is placed at right angles to the two floriatcnl 
ends and the discs are unornamented. The edge of the stone, on the 
upper or decorated face, is considerably chippial. 

A disc of similar dimensions and rharnitler, bearing a design formed 
by a divergent spiral, was found in the cours«* of the previous excava¬ 
tions carried out by the proprietor, and is illustrated in the Proctriltuga, 



Klg.5. Stone Dine ornniiiriilpJ with "Spectncle" 
unit “ Flowering Rwl" Syinliols. (J.J 
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yol, xli. p. 33, while another, not yet illnstratwl, bearing a somewhat 
indoterminnte pattern. %vas also found while the br.M-h and ndjarent 
buildings at Jarlshof were being cleared up by H.M. Office of Works 
in H)2o Two other ornamented discs found on the Ness of Burgi at 
the end of the promontory of Skatness are illustrated in the Prf^reiUnuH, 
vol. XVII. pp 296 and 297.» Numerous discs of similar character and 
dimensions, but unornnmented. have been found during the course of 
excavations around the site. One of these found in Mr Bruces excava¬ 
tion is likewise chipiied on the edge of one surface, and indentations 
on that surface suggest the possibiUty of some decomtiou having been 
chiselled off. 


DwKi.LlNn No. III. 

^fore proceeding to describe the excavation carried to completion 
on this tlwellmg in the summers of ItttJ and 1933 it is desirable to 
refer again to the site of dnrishof and to relate the indications of 
Its early history revealed in the course of our exploration. The geo¬ 
graphical position, a low prommitory in a comparativelv sheltered bav 
at the extreme southern end of Shetland, is such that,'in earlv time;, 
before regular tradingK^entres were established or safe anchorages 
discovered, almost every adventurer who had dared the passage from 
the Bontli would Uiid there, or in the neighlmurhood. Therefore it is 
not surprising to find that at almost whatever level of occupation the 
excavation roaches there is an earlier one lieneath in the character of a 

kitchen-midden. As related, such a midden lay below the remains of the 
earliwt dwelling. No. ii. It was found heneath the earliest level in No. i. 
and It wim met with last summer while searching for the outer wall of 
, o. HI. No pottery has so fur Iwen recovered from this niid.len-level, so 
we cannot attribute it to any particular ,»eriod of culture. But betw een 
he o«vu,mti«n repreiumted by the kitchen-midden, and that accepted ns 
Hie first poruKl of Dwelling No. iii. there was another important occupation 
with numerous stone buildings very similar in character of construction 
to th.«o that came after, and yielding pottery not found in the later 
level within ^o. iii. This occupation presumably came to a 

sudden end with the advent of the builders of Dwelling No iii as the 

The excavation of this site was coninienced in the season of 1932 and 

In alUining to the Iev.1 treated a. primarj- and aliewn a. the ground. 
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lerei on the plan and sections (figs. I and 1«), two, and possibly throe 
lerels of occupation were passed through, the second and later reveal¬ 
ing occu|>ntions of a less permanent character. It has been ileeined best, 
therefore, to commence this communication with an account of the 
principal period in the history of the dw'elling, and to deal with its 
subsetiueut phases in chronological order. 

The lowest level uncovered showed the remains of the first of the 
occupations above referred to with a fairly complete plan. Though this 
was not the earliest occupation <jf the site, as disturbed soil lay l»eneath 
its fl<H>r containing near the entrance a large saddle quern, it was 
deemed advisable to regard this level us primary and leave the structural 
remains undisturbed, as there was no evidence to show that any building 
connected with the still earlier occupation remained beneath. It was 
eviilent that this building w/is not the earliest not only by the disturbed 
s(»il below, but by the character of the remains to the south-west of it. 
to be hereafter doscril>ed. The poftion of an outer wall occurring in 
the periphery on the north-east probably also Indonged to a previous 
construction on the site. This w'n.s exposed in iy.'t2 at the inner end of 
cell H in Dwelling No. i, and was built with a very decided batter, thus 
differing from any other walling observed in the building. Its base lay 
ISilJl feet above Ordnance Datum, which is slightly lower than that of 
such other parts of the outer wall as are measurable. 

Dwelling No. iii is approximately circular, measuring in the interior 
some 22 feet by 23 feet, with the longer axis from west to east. The outer 
wall, where such exists, is badly defined and of different perio<ls. In 
certain directions apparently there had lH.*en no outer wall. Following 
the wall in a south-easterly direction for a length of some hi feet from 
the early fragment above mentioned, it is noticeable that it is not in 
alignment, that it is formed of different material not all uniform, and 
that its foundation lies some 4 to 5 inches higher than that of the early 
portion, .\long the south-eastern section for a length of 15 feet it is 
again of a different character, being distinguished on that part by a 
considerable use of upright Htone.s in its construction and in its 
foundation. The next portion extending to about a (piadrant of the circle 
is occtipieil. in the first place, by an area of ruins and reconstructions, 
against which the inner wall of the dwelling must have rested. Beyond 
that, forming the south-west quadrant, the inner wall appears to be 
revetted against a strurtiireless mass of debris, containing aTuong the 
stones, numerous fragments of |M>ttory and other relics, evidently derived 
from the earlier occupation. On a section running from we.st to north, 
the periphery is merely marked by a row of large boulders resting on 
soil at a high level. The explanation apfiears to lie that when the 
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huildew of D^vellintc No. iii arrived they found an existing settlement 
stretching seaward. This they completely overwhelmed, erected their 
own habitation on the site, and subso<iuontly spread into previously 
unwcupied ground to the northward, as exemplified by Dwelling No. I 
The primary inner wall of Dwelling No. iii. formed of sele< ted flat 
^ach stones and built without pinnings. though much roiluced in height, 
18 still approximately complete. It shows a plan which conforms some- 



FIk. n. view prluuuT ocupiiUon Icrel of UwfllltiK No. ill to*r«nU 
oritfiiMl PDlnuioc. 


What closely to that of Dwelling No. i a.s far ns excavated in I1«I. that 
IS to the eastward of the entrance passage G of the latter. Access has 
been by a passiige fmn, the west, now of unascertainable length, but 
possibly 10 feet long and 2 feet 0 inches wide, into « courtyard 

measuring M 9 inches or thereby in diameter, out of which there 
opened rounded chambers, two to rieht (I nn.l ..c . i \ . 

8 4 fee73l„r,,rU7„' L"''Z";;? 

a f^t. and two to left (p and o), ,, l>eing incomplete and unmeasurable 
while o measures 12 f^t by 0 feet, with a larger chamber h at the iTk 
facing the entrance (fig. fl). Sl.gbtly to the south of the centre of the 
courtyard was a iwiveil hearth, measuring 2 feet 6 inches square, with 
a single kerbstone rising at the south-west side, much rHdened by the 
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action of Hre, the surface of the hearth l>eiug at a level of 13-81 feet 
al>ove Ordnance Datum. To the south-east of the htuirth. and in align¬ 
ment with the back of it, was an area, ill-defined, as it had evidently 
been distur)>ed in the formation of the earth-house wi. to be described 
hereafter, and slightly sunk, now- measuring some 12 by 14 inches. 
On the west and north sides of this area against the soil were some 
lumps of yellow clay, such as might have Wn used to maintain small 
upright slabs in position, and spread evenly over the thnir, to a thickness 
of a I to 4 inch, was a thin bod of the same material. On this lay 
horizontally much carimnised wmal to a depth of J to 4 inch, among 
which were one or two pieces of an unused swtird mould. The natural 
condition of the clay showed that no burning had taken place on the 
spot. Specimens of the charcoal were removed for examination, and as 
it has now Iteen ascertained that they represent various varieties of 
timl>er—oak, Scots pine, hazel, willow, and poplar or birch—it seems likelv 
that there was here a store of charcoal to be used in the pro«'ess of 
smelting.' To the north-west of the hearth a group of stones thrust 
vertically into the ground marked the position of a |inst-hole probably 
of the second level. Iieneath which was much carlM)nised wood dis¬ 
integrated, evidently the remains of a post some 8 inches in 
diameter. 

To either side of the entrance passage at its inner end, there seems 
to have l>een a pier of masonry, niea.suring some 4 to 0 feet across, 
separating it from the first of the lateral chambers on either side. The 
chandlers I to p shown on the plan have boon built into the wall, and are 
separated by radial piers faced with upright slalw. in exactly the same 
manner ns in Dwelling No. i, and in the buildings adjacent to the neigh¬ 
bouring bro«*h, and of subsequent date. The pier on the north-east side 
of chamber n terminates with a projection towards the south-west, and 
in rear of it a slab set on edge against the w-all forms a recess about 1 foot 
l> inches wide and a little over 1 foot deep. A single stone projected at 
right angles from the corner nearest the entrance of chaml)er I, behind 
which lay a collection of ten stone implements (fig. 7) varying from 7J 
inches to 1 foot in length, ami lying in orderly arrangement, which 
seemed to indicate that here also there had lieen a recess or ambry. 
Scattered over the floor of this chamber were some thirty implements 
of slate or stone, and in the east end a l>arrow-l.Mid of cobble-sUmes. 
pebbles from the beach, round and oval, such ns could bo ejisily held 
in the hollow of the hand. The entrance passage was ttagge<l, as also 
were the floors of I and n (fig. 8). The floor of p. on the other hand. 

' ‘ •.‘H "“5'* ‘“‘‘fto Mr M. Y. Orr o( the R.,>sl BoUuiic itsni.n for rtsmlnli.B and rvport. 
on tills CoATCCftl* 
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was formed of yellow clay, while that of o was covered W’ith a thin 
layer «if yellow’ pent ash, and hud been much disturbed. The floor of h 
was the natural sand, and it is noteworthy that the floor of the chnmlier 
occupying a similar position in Dwelling No. i was also unpaveil. 

The history of chamber b is very obscure. Occupying the opening 
into it, l>etwoen the two piers, there are sunk in the floor two slate Imxes 
in alignment, formed with slalis on each side and end. and with a single 
septal slab Iwtween them (fig. 9). They measured res|»ectively 2 feet 



F4r. 7. r<ollection of Sloiir linpleiiic>iitK fnniid tOKrtber in 
ClMuilj^rl. (1.) 


3 Inches by 2 feet, by I f«iot 4 inches deep, and 2 feet 5 inches bv 2 feet, 
by 1 foot deep, and were almost entirely filled with sand ami fotal 
rofusi*, chiefly annual Itones. From these l>oxes wore recovered two 
pieces of a clay mould for a sword, unused, and the pouring gate for 
a similar mould almost lomplctO, illu8trate<l on p. 282, lig. 49. As 
these practically closed the entrance they can only have Ijeen placed 
there sulisequent to the abandonment of the chamlier. Originally 
the chamlwr had a breadth of 12 feet 11 inches, and a depth from 
front to back of 9 feet fi inches, but sul>se«iuontlv a reilucing wall 
was constructed diminishinK the size of the chnmlieV to II feet 6 inches 
by fi f^t. Tlie general character of the material us«m1 in this wall 
dilTers from that in the other chaiulN^rs. in that the stones are larger— 
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nor is tho building quite so nent. Its position, however, niid the 
level of its foundation, point to it having been constructed during 
the early |>«riud of occupation. 

Fig. 10 sho%vs the northern half of the dwelling, chambers o and j>, 
with tho later building at the back of them. 

The relics found on the floor of this early (K<cii|>ation were numerous. 



Kla. 6. Chaiulicrs / and n sliuwinK pnTPfl Klnor of tbr fonurr. 


and will Iw particularly dotailLnl hereafter. They included various 
pieces of clay moulds, used and unused, for ca.sting swords; saw-eilged 
objects of slate; implements of stone of the Slietlaud tyjas and chisels 
of bone fashioned with a socket in tho pro<-esH>end after the form of 
the Imne tools from the Magleiuos in Denmark. The pottery was, for 
the most part, straight-side<l with simple rims, burned brick red, and 
made without steatite in tho body. .Scrapers of quartz were of frequent 
occurrence, and from tho floor of p came seven large cores of quartz, 
weighing in nil from 2[> to lbs. 
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At the close of this occiipatiou a considerable |>ericMl seems to have 
elapsed during; which the huilding fell into ruins, as the next occupants 
of the site disregarded for the most part the plan of their predecessors. 
^Vllen they entered into }>ossessiuii they reduced the walls around the 
chambers to a {'eneral height of ai)out 18 inches, abandoned the entrance, 
laid a sill across it at the new level, restricted it in breadth and made 
it the approach to a large midden (Midden A) to the westward. A new 


FIr. a SlaU Boies in Floor of Chsnihcr 6. 

entrance was form^ (r on plan) towards the south-west, passing over an 
®**®tl**g wall in which there had originally l>een an opening subsefiuently 
blocked by three flagstones set parallel in the direction of the wall. 
On the right or north-west side a wall had been constructed against 
the mass of debris which occurred at this place, with a short return 
to the southward, where this se<-ondary passage led into a passage 
belonging to the pre-existing settlement, to l»e dealt w ith later on (fig. 11). 
The original entrance passage y was at its inner end levelled up with 
paving flags to the height of the inserted sill. A new inner wall was 
erecte«l aliove and behind the face of the earlier wall, as may lie seen 
in fig. 6. With this occupatiim the building appears to have been 
converted from a dwelling-house to a workshop. A large hearth was 
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constructed in the centre of the courtyard with u slab set upright at 
the south side to act as a iireback. This, when found, was lying dis¬ 
placed. To the north-west of the hearth had been the post-hole 
mentioned aI>ove. and at three different places on the north and east 
sides of the hearth pebbles wer«* noticed plnce«l upright in the ground 
as if marking the sites of other pi»st-holes. C«»nceivnbly this was the 



Flf. 10. T1>t narthrrn bslf of tb« Dwtllias CltauilM*r o nod ft, with later Walla al>ove. 


remains of some arrangement for erecting a screen of hides to shelter 
the Hre. Iteside the hearth was found in that position—an inverted 
quern. The south-eastern arc over the sites of chambers / anil n appears 
to have lieen almndoned as no structural remains of other chambers 
were found there, while on the opiiosite side large slabs set on end 
were employetl for the main portion of walls erected to form small 
cubicle-like chamliers almve p and o (fig. 12). 

Enclosing the hearth on two sides, north-east and north, an under¬ 
ground chamber (wi on plan) hail l>een formed daring this occupation, 
but its conilition indicated that it bad not been long in use. It hat) 
l>eon enteretl from the vicinity 4>f the exit to the Midden A. ant) from 
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the outer end of the existing remains extended inwards for a distance 
of 1.1 feet 9 indies. The ihxir-Ierei at its commencement lay IMIXI feet 
above Ordnance Datum, and descending by steps it fell to IcniU feet. 
From a width of 1 foot 3 inches at the opening it expanded at a distance 
of 5 feet fi inches to a width of 2 feet ti inches, where an intake on the 
loft proliably formed the check of a door. Thereafter, turning to the 
right the actual chamber was fortneil, expanding to 2 feet 0 inches 



Fig. U. Kntrsncf of Srcaurf Ucruimtion with Piuhb|C(> W»1I on right. 


at ito greatest width, and narrowing to a imiiit at its termination. At 
the inner end a shallow recess on the right extendeil southward to 
a depth of 2 feet fi inches. Tlie walls were constructed of coursed 
masonry, rather small thin stones being used, as shown in fig. 13. When 
discovered only the temiinni cover remained in iiosition over the main 
chamber, and three over the short southward projection. On the former 
three covers were lying displaced, while all the others had been removed. 
The facts that the end covers actually rose above the floor-level of 
the earliest hearth, and that the wall on the north-west closed the 
front of the early chamber p indicated clearly the secondary character 
of this construction. There was hardly any discoloration on the sand 
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whiob formed the floor to ahow tliut the chamber had 1 >een occupied, 
and tfinre were very few auimal bonea, and no other relics with the 
exception of a small worked fra^^ient of bone found upon it. In 
clearinjj out the sand, however, which filled the chamlwr, several relics 
Were found at various depths. At a depth of 2 feet 6 inches beneath 



Fill. IS. RcmitlnB of orthoatntlc Construction of Second Ocenpation 
orer (^!hsnil>CT p. 


the ruiiininin{j[ lintel a small bronze pendant consisting of an oblong 
plate with one end turnetl over to form a loop was found <fig. + 2 , No. i), 
also fragments of the rims of two jxits with finger-mark impressions on 
the top (fig. o4, Nos. 8 and 9). From the ujicast further sherds of the 
last-mentioned ware were recovered, and, inter alia, a piece of the outer 
envelope of a mould. 

The discovery of this souterrain raises the question of the u.se of 
a small chamber found in 1932. This construction W'as situated almve 
the original entrance (<7 on plan) exactly in line with the commencrnieiit, 
as remaining, of the souterrain. It consisted of a small ipiadrangular 






clmmber fonnetl of flag's, iiienRuring 3 feet '1 inches long by 2 feet 
4 ini'hoM wide, and was entered by an opening 1 foot square. 

This opening, if of its original dimensions, seems too restricted for 
human use, diminutive though such entrances frequently are.' 

The peat that wn.s used at this perioit gave n brilliant coloured itsli 
in contradistinction to the yellow ash yielded by the fuel of the 
subse<|uent period, ami was spread to a depth of many inches over the 



Fijc* 13* KArlli'litmw* m In ri|{ht foretrroiiiirl. 


whole door of the central conrL Numerous relics were found, includ¬ 
ing awls, chisels, and kindred objects of Imnr. also fragments of clay 
moulds. Sherds of pottery were rocovere<l having a well-dctinefl hollow 
beneath the rim, and it is noteworthy that no pottery of this class was 
found in the adjacent I>welling xNo. i excavatetl in U»32. The most 
notable iind which could be attributed to this level of occupation was 
the section of a completed mould, which had evidently not laion used, 
for casting a brfinzc sword, described <in p. 281, and illustrated in fig. 48. 

The third <M^cupation of this site bdlowetl fairly closely at a higher 
le\ el the plan of its predecessor, Tlie dwelling continued probably to 
be used as a workshop. A large circular hearth (fig, 14), measuring 
5 feet 0 inches by 4 feet 0 inches, was constructed in the centre, formed 


* -See (leucken. Comirall and SrilJ^ i/ntMitimi. 
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with a bed of gravel 1 inches deep covered with clay, Iwcked with a large 
aliih set up on end with a narrower one Hanking it, and outlined with 
stones. The [►eat consumed on it, which had accumulated to a depth of 
1 foot 8 inches, almost to the top of the Hre-hack, produced a biiff- 
coloure<l ash. and was spread over the whole area. Cubicle-like chambers 
were constructed along the west and north arcs, the area occupied by 



K4t- H. ThInJ OecctMtlon-lcTel ahowins Oncnl lifnrtli. 


p and « on the ground plan and the masonry between them being covered 
with three of these cluimbers c. c, and / (Hg. 15). The walls were 
roughly constructed, as in the level immediatelv below, with upriifht 
slalw and hori/ental building. Though a hearth wAs found in each, except 
in the case of /, the most westerly, it is doubtful if Uioy wore used as 
dwelling-places. Chamber/differed somewhat from the other chambers 
of this peri^, being formed lietween the inner face of the main tvall 
and a solid four-sid«l block of masonry measuring some 4 feet 6 inches 
b> d feet 9 inches. The purpose of such a heavy pier of masonrv at this 

VOL. LXVIIL ‘jg 
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place is not explained by any existing remains. At the inner end of /, 
at that point some 2 feet wide, there was a hearth, and in the face of 
the main wall a well-constructed ambry, measuring 1 foot 2 inches 
by 1 foot 5 inches, by 1 foot 2 inches deep, formed with slabs. Within 
this were found the two lower jaw bones of a pig and other bones. 

In the central area, to the south of the large slab forming a fire-back, 



Fi{r. IS. Third OrcupAtlan-irral. Cluunbrra r, r, and /on tha Northern Arc. 


was discovered a curious construction formed of flagstones set on end 
in shape of a triangle, and lining a hollow measuring 4 fet't 3 inches in 
length, and 2 feet 3 inches across at greatest width. The flags probably 
rested originally on a pnve«l floor represented by a mere scarcement. 
Beneath this level the soil was burnt to a brick-red colour, suggesting 
the use of the construction as a furnace, or possibly a kiln. Towanls 
the north-east there had probably been an inner section, ns the hollow 
extended in that direction, with the soil burnt on the floor of it to n like 
colour: but only one slab remained, and that placed obliquely on the 
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west side (fig. 16). From the south-west angle an air duct or flue passed 
through an opening, measuring 16 inches by 14 inches, seaward for a 
distance of 6 feet, coveretl with heavy lintels, two and three aliove one 
another, beyond which it was entirely broken down. This flue occupied 
the upper i>ortion of the entrance passage utilised during the second 
period. It measured, as far as ascertainable, 12 inches by 10 inches. 


FiK- 16. TrianKulsr Coiisirnclion to the South of the Hearth lu the 
Tltirri Orcupatlou-lerel. 

Some calcined animal bones and ash, bright red from burning, were 
found on the floor. ^ 

(Querns and rubbing-stones were found in two of the chambers and in 
the central area, lying inverted. No grain was seen anywhere in the 
building, and as traces of clay were found on the surface of one of these 
querns, and of one found later on in a midden, it is probable that they 
were used for levigating clay in connection with the manufacture of 
pottery as well as for grinding grain. 
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Tlie wall on the northern arc towards the interior, against whicli 
chambers c and e were formed, had l>eon reconstructed at a late date 
with material which dilYered from that nsod in the adjacent wall of /, 
and ap{>ear 8 to be merely a facing wall against an earlier construction 
behind. Much yellow clay had been used as mortar between the stones, 
as can l*e seen in lig. 17. It is noteworthy that in a partition projecting 



Kifr. 17. Station of Wall of CbNtubcr t showinK use ot CUy Mortar. 


from this wall to divide chambers c and c a number of small, flat, un¬ 
broken {Kibbles have been used as pinnings, differing in this respect 
from such pinnings use<l in hrochs. which are invuriably broken pieces 
of stone. This is the only part of the huilding in which pinnings have 
been used. 

When this third occupation occurred the encircling wall was built 
across the exit to the midden, the builders being evidently unaware of 
the gai» in the wall beneath, with the result that a serious settlement 
took place. In flg. 18, p. w40, ma^ lie seen at base the original entrance s 
above the sill of the later exit to the midden; and higher up the settlcil wall.* 
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Xo actiinl entrance into the construction referable to this occupation 
was discovered. Tlie entrance and passage of the second occupation 
was closed and bl<K‘ke<1 with the flue from the furnace, as mentioned 
above, and it can only be surmised that the building being in use at this 
stage of its history merely as a workshop, the entrance to it was open 
and unprotected across the former wall-heads on the south-east. 

During the |ieriod under consideration asouterrain was constructed on 



Klg. 18. Kpinainn nf Wall In front of the Entrance to the Souterrain A. 


the eastern arc with its entrance above chamber n of the first occupation 
(A on plan, fig. 1). 

The existence of a chamlier, still roofed, was ascertained in 1U32, 
but as it wa.s undesirable to break into it by destroying the struc¬ 
ture. the excavation around was pn>ceoded with in the expectation 
that a normal lino of access would lie met with. The roof formed of 
heavy flags laid transversely to the direction of the wall <»f the main 
dwelling was uncovered, and towards the interior a fragment of a wall 
was exposed on which rested one end of a flagstone, the other end of 
which had possibly extended to the roof (fig. 18). Behiml this, beneath 
a heavy lintel just discernible at the end of the flagstone in the foregoing 
figure, was found a stone do<ir in position with stone wetlges inserted 
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Rt the Bides. A Hat slab, partially coverin^^ it at Imae, lay aj^aiust it, 
while in front, supporting it, lay three large boulders, two lielow and one 
above, pressing against the door (fig. 19). As may lie seen in the illustration, 
the Stones in the wall to the left of the doorwaj' are bedded in a mass 
of yellow clay, and the debris lying against this wall indicated that it 
had not originally been exposed. In ail probability, therefore, a covered 
passage loti to the door and terminated there. The facing wall of the 



Flif. W. Entnmri* to Sunt^rrsiii k. 


second iieriod had l»eeu partially demolished, and an excavation made 
in the thickness of the wall liohind for the formation of a stair, and to 
a considorable depth into the undisturlied soil beyond for the chamber 
Fig. 20 shows in the centre, at the edge of the darker material, the line 
of the cutting made through the natural deposit of sand, and the sub- 
st><|uent filling of soil and stones above the roof of the earth-house 
As it was obviously undesirable to disturb the door, so closed when 
the last occupants dejairted. access was obtained through the roof, where 
the end cover had been previously displaced. A passage 2 feet 6 inches 
in width, and furnished with rude .steps, led down for 7 feet and then 
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turtiln)' sharply to the right gave access through a |>ortal, formed by an 
intake on the right, to a chamber 11 feet long. 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
3 feet high. The walls were constructed with upright slabs surmounted 
by horizontal building, the whole covered with large flags supported 
partly on the w'all-heads, and partly on upright pillars set in the floor, 
projecting at right angles from the side walls (fig. 21). The floor was the 
natural sand discoloured by occupation. On it were found a bucketful 
and a half of animal bones, mostly broken for extraction of the marrow. 



Fix. ^ Showinx llnr at Rxcsfation tbroaxh tlic Natarsl Soil In fomiullon 
of the Earth-houfie. 


a number of fragments of different pots, eighteen hammer-stones 
{pehblf>s abraded at one or both ends), and seventeen |>ebbles in their 
natural condition, such as were probably brought into the chamber for 
the puriiose of fracturing the bones. The only objects of peculiar interest 
were five nstragaii of oxen (Hg. 37)—four of which were pierced through 
transversely, the other having the perforation only through one wall— 
and a small s{>ecimen of iron slag from a bloomery. 

From this third occupation-level of Dwelling No. iii there came pottery 
of varied character, including a ptdished black ware with a cavetto 
beneath the rim. and whorls for spinning not found in the earlier 
levels. But conspiimous by their absence were pieces of clay moulds. 
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scrn|)er» of quiirtz. and artefacts of slate, so common in the earlier 
levels. 

^ The evidence of the fourth occupation was slight, and conRned 
chiefly to a rudely built wall over the latest |>eat*a8h deposit across 
the front of b on the east side of the c'entral court. 

Ill carrying the exploration beyond Dwelling No. iii to the southward 
contlitions wore found to be greatly disturbed. The chamber ji (see plan, 
fig. I) immediately to the south of I, hud evidently belonged to the period 
that prei-eiled the construction of Dwelling No. iii.as the wall that separated 



Fig. Jl. View of Interior of EaKii-hooM A. tThr white 
MUfifiori im the eenirr U no* a par* of the original ton 
otrurtion.! 


the chambers had obviously lieen constructed against the material with 
which/ was filled. A passage, blocked up, had led into it from the west. 
The floor was paved and lay at a level 13-85 feet above Ordnance Daliiiii 
and some 6 inches above that of L That the filling of this chamber had 
been effected at an early period was evident from the relics found within 
it. Numerous pieces of moulds, and sherds of pottery (fragments of 
straight-sided vessels, with and without a laiad rim, and with no steatite 
in the body), comparable with pottery found elsewhere and referable 
to an early {leriod, came from the blocked passage and the filling. To 
the south of / a triangular portion of the paved Hoor of a chamlmr, It, 
was exposed at 13-37 feet above Ordnance Datum, which, as w ell as an 
area to the west of it, had been covered with a layer of heavy flags. i«rt 
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of some late structure. The pottery found in the lower part of this 
chanil>er indicateil that its occupation had Iwen conteiuporaueous witli 
that of j. 

From the blixrked entrance to j a passage led in a west-south- 
W’esterly direction for a distance of II feet 0 inches, with a paved floor 
at ie\’el «»f 12‘49 feet above Onlnance Datum. To the northward a 


4’Ik- 22. TliP Mnln Pauaute show liiif Psviait. Bliwkintt aJioire it snii 
Klur un top. 

branch in the second periotl had formed the access to the centre of 
Dwidling No. iii, hatung evidently served some prt'vious purpose, ns the 
actual entrance to Dwelling No. iii passtnl over the base of a wall 1 foot 
0 inches above the floor-level of the pas-nage. as previously mentioned. 
Along the line of this branch the flue from the furnace of the third 
occupation had l)een carrieil. passing over the top of large stones 
employed to blt>ck the main passage (fig. 22). Over the area on cither 
side of the passage there U an accumulation of debris, with here and 
there a short length of walling, giving no clue to its original purpose. 
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At a clidtauce of some 12 feet from ita original end in j, the passage 
is blocked by a largo flag set on edge, lieyond which it bifurcates to 
left anti right. The right corridor, also blocked at its t^oinmencement. 
termihntetl in the back portion of a small early chamber with the remains 
«>f a itee-hive roof. As shown in the illustration (fig. 23), this corridor 
is faced on the north side by a wall of later construction. The corridor 



Tht* ConHrforof tin- Pa»ui^ shnirinfr facing Wall 

trf lattr ctmatructlun. 

to the left, as may bo seen on the i>lan (fig. 1), is also blo<!ke<l at two 
points and at tlilferent levels. The level in front of the first block. 12-25 
feet alKJVO Ordnance Datum, being apparently the original ground-level. 

From a consideration of the levels and the finds it seems prolwible 
that the people who constructed Dwelling No. iii in its first period, over¬ 
threw, on their arrival, a settlement already existing on the site, and 
proceeded at once to construct on a part of it a fresh habitation for 
their own use. The area to the south-west of it. between Dwelling 
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No. IV and the middens to In? afterwaitis descril>ed, is covered with many 
foot of debris. 

This previous occupation does not appear to have extended as far as 
the ground occupied by Dwelling No. i. as there wa.H no evidence on that 
site of a pre-existing building, and the plan of it, as well as the finds 



Fla. tl. cist I Her armiiaviuctil at SUIw found aburr Dwrlllna No. It. 


recovered, present close analogies to those of Dwelling No. iii in its first 
periotl. 

The continuous wall of lM)th corridors t<) the south was the outer 
face of the wall of an incomplete building, referre«l to ns Dwelling No. iv. 


Dwei.i.ino No. IV. 

In clearing away the soil overlying Dwelling No. iv a cist-like arrange¬ 
ment formed of four upright slalis and a slab on the floor was uncovered, 
oriented east nn»l west. It measured 19 inches and 30J inches along each 
side. 15i inches and lOJ inehes across the ends, and « inches in depth. 
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It confined neither ashes nor remains of any sort, and its purpose 
aecordinffly remains undetermined (fig. 24). 

In opening out the dwelling, when the wall was uncovered from 
beneath the masses of debris which overlay the whole area, it wa.s 
evident that it had been subjected to various alterations. It had an 
a\ eragu wiilth of from 5 to <) feet and took the form of a horse-shoe, open 
towards the south-east. Before reaching the floor-level shown on the 



Kljf. ». Clianilstr i»»K»ve the Wall of Dwrlllnv .No. Ir showini; th* openiiiK 

from Uir Went. 


plan, a curious chamber formed of Hags was uncovered (figs. 25 and 3H) 
u)mning to the west It was formed of flags set on edge and covered 
with slabs. An opening 10 inches square occurred near the top of the 
remains of the outer wall «»f the dwelling towards the west, behind which, 
dipping downwards, the chamlwr extended inwards for a length of 5 feel 
3 inches, with an average breadth of 1 foot 4 inches, and height of from 
12 to 18 iuche-s. It was obviously late, and more re8emble<l a dog-kennel 
than anything else, but there were no relics nor indications of Its 
pur{>ose found within it. 

^VlIen Dwelling Xo. iv was uncovered to the floor-level it was found to 
consist of two small chambers separated by a radial pier of masonry. 
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while a similar pier cut off the roost easterly cbnmher from ground on 
the east tilled up in an earlier occupation (fig. 27). The soil beneath this 
floor-level was much disturbed, and there was no doubt that the remains 
of this dwelling belonged to a late occupation, but as they presented 
some analogy to the late structnral remains of Dwelling No. iii which 
had lK»en removed, it was considered desirable to leave them undisturbed. 



Ki|;. as. Chanihttr sbove tite Wsll of Oirrlling Xo. Ir from the Eut, 
with Rooflnt; FUgn rciuOTed. 

The wall on the oast had l>een sunk through a deep deposit of peat 
ash which lay als<i below it, and much peat ash was depositeti over the 
floor. Possibly this dwelling in its later stages had also been used as 
a workshop, and the incomplete circle of its enclosing wall towards 
the south suggests a similar condition occurring as in I)welling No. iii 
during its later period, no entrance being referable to that period, and 
no chambers erected on that arc. 

A study of the plan (tig. 1) indicates the amount of reconstruction 
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^at has taken place on the site and in its imme<linte neighInjurhood. 
I ho enclosing wall shows several lines of reconstruction towards the 
west, while across the front or south section are two walls, shown nt 
the oast side, facing in opposite directions and of different periods, l>oth, 
however, of earlier date than the outer wall of the main building. 

In a hole dug Indow the floor within the eastmost chamber the 



iff, V(rw of DwatiltiK Xo, If aa fimmcrd. 


soil was found to lie black and greasy, and from it were recovered the 
end of a heavy «touo club, pieces of two others, an awl of bone and 
part of a slate saw. Just beneath the II.Kir-level of the west chamlier 
there was found the remains of a largo p<it criisheil in the soil with 
the stone lid resting upon it. 

The relics found in clearing Dwelling No. iv to floor-level included 
several awls of Ixme and scraper-like tools of the same material Relics 
such fis were reirovered from the earlier periods of Dwelling \o i 
and Xo. iii wore absent. ” 
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Middens. 

Tlie area to the north of Dwelling No. iv, as far as explored, was 
almost entirely occupied hy middens. F'uur of these that covered fairly 
determinable areas were designated Middens A, B, C, and D. 

Midden A .—This midden was clearly referable to the earlier tK’cnpations 
uf Dwelling No. iii, as it was placed at the end of the passage lending from 
the dwelling during these occupations, at a distance of 11 feet 0 inches 
from the inner end. Further, as the exit to it w'as closed in the later 
occupation its use had evidently been coutined to the earlier period. 
The actual entrance to the midden during the second occupation was 
marked by a sill across the passage and a portal, while the outline 
towards the south and west w'as rudely dohnod by a loosely built wall 
in the former i-ase, and large pointed stones merely laid on the sur* 
face in the latter. 

It was some 2 to 2 feet deep, and contained large (|uantities of 
limpet-shells lying in blackened soil, tind a certain number of animal 
Imnes, chiefly of oxen. Cockle-shells were rare, and only one flsh bone 
was found. Chisels and pins of bone, pieces of sword moulds, a fragment 
of a crucible, an*! the usual stone axes and clubs of Shetland tj’pe were also 
found. In the bottom uf the midden near its centre lay two broken 
tpierns, one of them of unusual size with a trough 0 inches in depth. 

Midden It .—This midden lay immediately to the north of Midden A. 
from which it was sepnrateil by a line of boulders laid on the surface. 
Two upright stones on the north side, 2 feet apart, appeared to mark 
the entrance from some habitation in that direction. The material 
forming the midden was similar to that found in the otlu'rs, and the 
relics recovered includcil pieces of clay moulds, (piartz SGrni)er8, stone 
axes, and clubs. 

In addition to these, however, tliere was one find of peculiar interest, 
namely, the skeleton of a dug which had resembled in size a tender 
(fig. 28). It lay directly in front uf the assumed entrance, where its 
presence was fortunately revealed l>ef<ire disturbance hy the chance 
exposure of a jaw. Its position was at a level of 10-93 feet above Ordnance 
Datum, and an examination of the sand and soil in the immediate environ¬ 
ment showed clearly that it was ui>on a contemporary surface and that it 
\vns not a secondary interment. The posture of the skeleton suggesteil 
that the animal had laiu down on its side naturally, with its limits 
stretchetl out. ami died in the midden where its remains were found. 
The bones were carefully cleared of soil, and after a measured drawing' 

• I wa» inilvIttiHl U> .Mr Junirs Ilichnrtisun. the Inspector of Ancient Monumenu. for niskinir 
the niensuted firawlnif. 
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had be«n made and the skeleton photographed, it was dismembered and 
forwarded for examination to t he Royal Scottish Museum.' 

ifiiltUn C.—This midden, whose limiU were not clearly deUued, lay 
^nonth a bed of sand some 4 to 5 feet in depth, and to the west of 
Midden A. A very large quern lay on the edge of it, the rubber of which 
wan found nearby. It produced as relics numerous heavy stone clubs, 
objects of bone, slate tools, quartz scrapers, and rims of pottery refer- * 



Fl#. W. Skeleton of Dog fnand In Midden B. 


able to the earliest occupation of the site. The fotal remains wore 
similar to those found elsewhere. 

Between it and the seashore there are probably more midden deiiosits 
covered by a considerable depth of sand, and as this had had an un¬ 
impeded access to the area it was held to indicate the absence of anj' 
structural remains beneath. ^ 


Mitldm D covered an iudeliiiite area to the north of Midden C and 
produced relics of an early date. Upon it was uncovered the site’of a 
quartz-knappers operations. Alongside two anvil stones on which he 
had rest^ the cores of quartz while striking them, lay his hammer- 
stone indented with the blows, and lying arouml were the cores, chips 
and two or three finished artefacts of quartz (fig. 29). ‘ ’ 

f j*««>uilniHl in • Report on the snimnl )«nes by MUn JUnarv 

M.Sc., fomilnic aa AppcniHx tu thUi cotumunlcAtion. 
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To the north-west of Dwelling No. iii, ground was uncovered on which 
sundry indefinite remains of structure were laid l>aro which may be 
explainable when further excavation has been carried out in this direction. 

Before ceasing work for the season a cominencetnent was made of 
clearing off the soil above the building discovered in 11W2 at the north 
end of the original passage into Dwelling No. i. A consitlernble amount 
of the wall-head wan ex{M»8efl. showing that the building is in a fair 
state of preservation and not encuml>ered with laiins and debris. 



SSI. Site of II Qunrti'Kaspper's operstlnnu. 


Just lieforo leaving a series of exploratory pits were dug in the 
meadow to the northward of the fenced-in an*n, and structural remains, 
which seemed to be of prehistoric character, were revealetl in a number 
of them. 

The relics actually rt^gistered during the course of the season’s work 
numliered over six hundred, while nearly «>no thousand were noted. 

Ohhrrvatio.vh on the Reuc-s. 

Anvil Htoneh. 

Three anvil stones-pebbles with pitted depressions on the surfnce- 
were found in addition to the two that lay among the quartz-knanner’s 

VOI.. LXVtIl. “• 
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niateriul already referred to. One from obamlier «. Dwelling No, Hi. 
consisted of one-half of a Hat round stone fractured across the centre. 
Another was u flat round stone, 3^ inches in diameter, with the pittings on 
the flat surface, and was found outside Dwelling No. iv. The third was one- 
half of an oblong pebble with the depression along the upper surface, and 
was found in the corridor. 

Armucts. 

Nine segments of armlets of polishiMl steatite or other material 
were recovered and are illustrated in fig. .'W. They api>car to have been 



Lj-l A 1.11 I £-L,_J Inchfis. 


HJk. *>. SetnuenlH of Amileto. 

of two types—broad and pointed oval in section, or comparatively 
narrow and only slightly convex on the inner surface. Of the former 
there were only two examples, both of dark green material, highly 
polished and measuring alwut IJ inch in breadth. They were referable 
to the third or latest occu(>ation of Dwelling No. iii. The narrower 
specimens were of varying colour and quality of material, and measured 
alwul i inch in breadth. They appeared to lie referable to the second 
ns well as to the third period of occupation. 

No. 1 is a segment of grey-green steatite. inch broad; found in 
Dwelling No. iv. 
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^ No. 2 i)i u segment of dark green steatite, plano-convex in section, 
i inch broad; found in opening out Dwelling No. iii at a level 1825 almve 
Ordnance Datum. 

No. 3 is a segment of imlished steatite, grey mottled black, j inch broad 
ami rather thin ; found at the side of the earth-house m in Dwelling No, iii. 

No. 1 is a segment of dark green steatite, slightly convex on the inner 
surface, J inch broad; found in Dwelling No. iii at about level 13-53 above 
Ordnance Datum. 

No. .5 is a segment of polished, mottle*! dark green steatite, f inch 
broad ; found at the level of latest occupation in chamber i/. Dwelling 
No. iii. 

No. 0 is a small segment of dark green material, highly polished on 
the exterior, pointeil oval in section, measuring inch in breadth but 
imperfect at one e*lge; found in clearing oflF surface soil south-west of 
Dwelling No. iii, at 18 inches below the surface. 

No. 7 is a segment of grey coloured steatite, plano-convex in section, 
fj inch broad; found at the same level as the last. 

No. 8 is a segment of polishe*! steatite of the same form as the last, 
li inch broad; found in clearing out earth-house m. 

No. 0 is a segment of an armlet of tlark green steatite, highly 
polished on the outer surface, measuring I/, inch in breadth, pointed 
oval in section; found to the west of the third occupation hearth in 
Dwelling No. iii. 


Bkads ok Pendants. 

Eight beads, or pendants, were found, fashioned from steatite or Ixine, 
six of the former material and two of the latter. All are illustrateil 
in Hg. ,*11. 

A cylindrical l^ad of bone (fig, 31, No. 3) measuring Ij inch in 
length by } inch in iliameter was found in the portion of the shell 
midden examined to the north-west of Dwelling No. ii, lying below the 
floor-level of that site and consequently earlier than any of the other 
relics. 

No. 4 shows the other bead or pendant of bone. It is an object 
quadrangular in section, measuring inch by ^ inch by ^ inch! 
pierced transversely towards one end. It was found in the earth-house h. 
and lielongs, therefore, to the third occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 

No. 5 is a bead, or possibly a pendant, of polished steatite, in 
form a llattonod sphere, measuring } inch in diameter and pierced 
fnmi both surfaces, with a notch to one side as if the object had 
been suspended as a pendant. It was found in clearing out earth-house 
m, and so belongs to the second occupation of Dw-elling No. iii. 
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No. 0 i» an unpolished bead of steatite, { inch in thickness, with a 
cylindrical perforation. It was found in the neigliltourhood of Mid¬ 
den D. 

No. t is an unpolished bend of steatite, rouj^hly hexagonal, tnensiir- 
ing } inch in diameter, by from j inch to } inch in thickness. The 
I>erforation constructed in the centre is cup-like at either surface. It 
was found in soil fallen into the earth-house m from the second level. 



FI«. 81. Bcarf* of Bon., .nd Stenttt*. sn.l iwrt of • HIbk of Su-stlio. 

No. 8 is a small oblong bead of steatite, measuring * inch by 4 
inch and from J inch to * inch in thickness, with an ival perfora¬ 
tion made from both side, and slightly toward, one end. 7t was 
found m Dwelling N«. ,v. An object of steatite (No. 1) similar to the 
foregoing, uniierforated and prolmbly an untinished liead. was found in 
the entrance to earth-house h. 

No » i. . di^id be»d of mM.uring {} inch in dinm.lnr 

tV *nch in thickness. It was found to tho a/kiii-lt nP 4 -u i 

occuimtion henrll, in Dwelling No. Ui 

No. 10 i, . di^id l»«d moMuring ft inch in dinmeter and 1 inch 
in tlnckneM. with n emnll central perfomtinn made from both .or- 
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faces. It was found in Dwelling No. iii at a level referable to the second 
occu{Mition. 

It will 1 h> observed that none of these beads came from the level of 
the first occupation of Dwelling No. iii, or from a contemporary lloor 
elsewhere. ith the exception of the cylindrical bone bend they appear 
to he referable to the second period of occupation. 

liing of hteiititc. —One-half of what nppejtrs to have l>een cither a pen¬ 
dant or a linger-ring of steatite, unpolished, was found on the level of the 
hearth of the second occupation of Dwelling No. iv. It was flattened on 
the upper and lower surfaces, tapered towards the broken ends, and 
measured J inch in diameter (Ug. .31, No, 2). 

Bone Objects. 

Dwellings Nos. ii, iii, iv. and the middens in the ^ncinity of the last 
two, produced a very large collei'tion of bone artefacts. 

It will be reuieml>ered that very few were found in Dwelling No. i. 
Similarly, from the earlier site. Dwelling No. ii, the crop was very 
meagre, only amounting to five. Among these, however, was a fine knife¬ 
shaped object (tig. 4), fashioned from the m-aiiula of an ox. The other 
objects were all awls or piercers. 

From the other sites, however, there came no less than 139 objects, 
most of which are illustrated in figs. 32-.3». Those consist of chisel- 
ended tools made from cannon bones of e»xon, both socketed and 
otherwise; scapulas of oxen which have been used as shovels; blunt- 
ended blade-shapia] tools, usually much worn; phalangeal bones of oxen 
perforated completely, or through one wall only; objects made from 
the perforated heads of femurs; numerous awls or piercers, and mis¬ 
cellaneous specimens. 

Chutel-like TooIm. —Those numliere<i twenty-one. .\11, with one exception 
(fig. 3 : 1 . No. 9), came from the earliest levels of occu|iatiun. The exception, 
which is a split bone with a rounded end, came from the level of the 
top of the remaining lintel over the earth-house m, a position which 
might associate it with the second occujmtion of Dwelling No. iii, but 
in respect that the roof of the earth-house at this point was sunk 
beneath the floor of the period to which it \va8 referable, this tool might 
also belong to the earlier occupation. 

Socketed chisels, perfect and itni>erfect. mimimred eleven (fig. .'12, 
Nos. 1-11). Of these, four (Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 7) were found on the 
earliest occupation level of Dwelling .\o. iii. No. 1 is formed from the 
metatarsal bone of an ox, cut or sawn obliquely and socketed at the 
process end. .\pparent saw marks are visible on the oblique surface. 
No. 2 is similarly made. No. ZI is formed from a similar bone. No. 7 is 
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also fashioned from an ox metatarsal. No. 4 came from the passage 
lending out of Dwelling No. iii. to the Bouth*west. It is made from an 
ox metacarpal. Saw marks are visible on the oblique surface. No. 6, 
nmde from tlie cannon hone of an ox, was found in Midden A. Two 
(Nos. 8 and 11) were found in Midden B. Both are made from the 
metatarsal bones of oxen. On the surface of the cutting e<lge of No. 11 
there are numerous saw marks. No. I) is fashionetl from a sheep bone, 
and was found in Midden D. No. 5, made from an ox metacarpal, was 
found at the base of an isolated piece of wall to the east of chamber M 
of Dwelling No. i. 

There were found ten iinsocketed chisel-like tools (fig. .33, Nos. 1-10). 
Of these, three (Nos. 2. 9, and 10) were found in Dwelling No. iii. Two 
are made from ox bones and are imiwrfect, hn>'ing been split. No. 10 
was recovered from the floor of chaml>er ii and so is referable tti the first 
occu|»ntion. No. 9 was found at the level of the top of the lintel over 
the eurth-house mi, and so might belong to the second occupation jieriod, 
as probably also did No. 2, which was found below the flo<ir of the third 
occupation. N<». 1, formeil from an ox metacarpal cut through obliquely 
was found on tbe east side of Midden A. No. 3, made from an ox 
metacarpal, was found in Midden A. No. 4, .3J inches long, made from 
one half of an ox metatarsal, was found also in Midden A. No. .5. made 
from the process-end of the leg lioue of an ox, with all the prominences 
rublioil down, was found in Midden A. (There are numerous cut marks 
on the surface as if made with a sharp metal UkiI.) No. G, from an ox 
metacarpal, split and rubbed down from both surfaces to a cutting edge, 
was found to the south-east of Dwelling No. iii. No. 7. fnshioneil from 
a metatarsal lame, was found in opening out Dwelling No. iv. No. 8, 
fashioned from one half of a split ox metatarsal, wa.s found in Midden C. 

Srapiihr of oxen, which have Iwen uso<l ns shovels (fig, 34, Nos. 1 and 2), 
were found to the numlier of eight, within Dwelling No. iii and 
on sites referable to tbe earlier occupations. Fnim Dwelling No. iii 
two typical examples came from chainl»er p and one from b. Of the 
former, one was found just lieneath the small chamber at the entrance 
t«» the earth-hiiuse mi, and might be referable to the second occupation, 
and the other on the floor-level. The third was found in chnmlier b 
at a level 14 feet over t)rtluance Datum. Two were found in Midden B 
and one in Midden D. The remaining s|tecimonB were found while 
clearing ground to the east of Dwelling No. iii. 

Knifr-iikt Objecta .—Two objects like knives fashioned from Hcajuilas 
of oxen (figs. 4 and :tn) were found—one (No. 4) in Dwelling No. ii and 
conseciuently of early date, mid tbe other while exploring ground to 
the east of Dwelling No, iii. The former (fig. 4) is a gracefully fashioned 
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to«>l, much striated on its surface, (lossibly from rubbing with pumice 
in the course of its reduction. The latter is im{>erfect, and has not 
l)een such n well-fashioned tool. 

AtcU, Pint, anti Haring Iinplementt .—The majority of the lione objects 
fall under this heading, and it is signiHcant that they chiefly belong 
to the later occupation levels rather than to the earlier. 

It does not seem possible to diflfereutiate between pins and awls. 



Fla- 31. Sca|ialn> u>rd ShnveU. 


2 

i Inches 



Inchea 


Fig. as, Knlfr-likeOI\ivct 
ot Bone. 


and there has accordingly Iwen no distinction made in classifying them. 
A distinction has, however, been drawn between sharp-|>ointed borers 
and blunt-pointed tools. 

S/uirp-jjointed Httrrrs.—In this class there are some fifty objftcts, made 
for the most part from splinters of bone and showing various degrees 
of finish. Of these fourteen were found in Dwelling No. hi and are shown 
in figs. dO, in, and 38. 

Fig. :f8. No. 2, is made from a bird bone. It was found associated 
with pottery of the third occupation adjacent to the entrance to the 
earth-house h. 

Fig. .37. No. fi. is a splinter from an ox bone, rubbed down to a point 
at one end and polished by use. and was found in h. 
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Fig. 37, No. 7, 18 made from a splinter of a sheep bone. It was found 
in the entrance to h. 

Fig. 37, No. 9, iK made from a sheep bone. It was found in earth- 
house h, and consequently belongs to the third occupation. 

h'ig. 36, No. 16, is a pointed ox bone found in opening out the earth- 
house m, so is probably referable to the second occupation. 

Fig. 36, No. 7, is a splinter of an ox bone worked to a point and was 
found at the level of the lintel over m. 

Fig. .16, No. 18, is fashioned from a splinter of a sheep bone, and 
was found in opening out earth-house m. 

Fig. 36, No. 22, is a sheep metatarsal, one end of which has been 
broken o(T ublii(uely and the remaining side worked to a pfunt. It 
was found on the top of the wall-head of vi. 

Fig. 38, No. 3, is iiuide from the cannon bone of a sheep rubbed down 
and polished and was found on a a|>ot at the level with the top of 
the lintel over in. 

Fig. No. 5. is made from a splinter of a sheep bone and was found 
above la. 

Fig. No. 18, is a small fragment of a sheep bone reduced to a smooth 
surface all over and sharply |M>inte<l to one end. It was found on the 
top of the wall-head of m. 

Fig. 38, No. 19, is a sharply pointe<l sheep Ixino and was found in 
clearing out the earth-house m. 

Fig. 38, No. 26, is made from a sheep metatarsal, rubbed down to a 
sharp point, and was found in interior of Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 36, No. 10, is a splinter of a bird bone which has been worked to 
a point. It was found at the north-east end of the slate l>ox in chamber U 
and possibly l>elong<Ml to the first occupation. 

It will l)e ol>servcd that, with three exceptions, all these objects from 
Dwelling No.iii were either found within earth-house /i, or in the immediate 
vicinity of w, and of the exceptions one was found outside the door of 
h, and the other adjacent to the slate itoxes in b which must have been 
a late intrusion. 

Dwelling No h’. produced eight specimens illustrated in (figs. 36 and 38). 

Fig. 36. No. II, is a splinter of an ox bone workml t«i an oblique point at 
one end. 

Fig. .36, No. 12, is made from a largo splinter of an ox )>one. 

Fig. .36, No. 19, is a splinter from a sheep l)one. 

Fig. .38, No, 20, is a small triangidar splinter of ox bone rubbed down, 
smoothed ail over, and pointed at both ends. 

Fig. 36, No. 25, is a splinter of a bone of a largo sheep. 

Fig. 36, No. 26, is a curved splinter from an ox l>one. 
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^ sheep boue with the point amissin^. 
.18. Ao. 25. IS made from a splinter of a sheep bone. 



j Inches. 


FUr. K7. Bum) UMects found In the Unrth bonse A. 

Mid.lon A yielded seven specimens (Hg. 38. Nos. 1. 5. 9. 17, 21. and Hg. 

Aos. 0 and 10). m general similar to the foregoing. 

Midden B produced one (fig. 38. No. 12) of no special interest. 

Midden C yielded six (fig. 30. Nos. 3, 4. 15, and Zi; fig. 38, Nos. 7. 23 
and 34). of which only one (fig. No. 7) has a particular interest in 
being made from a bird bone. The area to the east of Midden A 
produced three (Hg. .38, Nos. 2 and 6, and fig. .38, No. 17). 
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In a midden in the south corridor to the east of Dwelling No. iv, 4 feet 
below the adjacent wall-head, was found a well-fashioned awl. made 



Ltii> 111 ?_!_ i _j Irtchcs. 


Fig. 3S. Awls, PInti. sml Botina Tniplemenls. 

from the metatarsal l»one of a sheep (Hg. 30, No. 23>, and another awl 
(fig. :W. No. 13). 

Fig. .10, No. 27, and fig. 3K, No. 12, were found at the base of a cross 
wall in the area to the south-east of chamber .M of Dwelling No. i, 
assoidated with the chisel (fig. 33, No. 5), and so are probably referable to 
an early date. 
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Fig. .18. No. 14, anil fig. ^18, Noa. 15 and 3), were found in Midden D. 
and HO are also probably of early date. 

lig. 38, No. II, made from a splinter of a sbeep Imne, and pointed at 
l>oth ends, was found in the roniaius of an early chaml)er to the north 
of Dwelling No. iv. 

The only other s|>eoimen (fig. 38. No. 22) is a splinter with no particular 
interest, and w’as found to the south-east of j. 

Jilnnt-iHtinted Twtls .—Into this category hare been placed tools which, 
though obviously intended for piercing, have a blunt point. They 
numl>er nine, and are shown in fig. 39. 

No. 1. made from the radius of a large sheep, was found in Midden C. 
and so lielungs to an early period. 

No. 2. a jKirtion of a split ox i>une, was found in k. 

No. 3 is one-half of a split ox metatarsal, worn, and polished to a 
roundeil point at one end, and was found in Dwelling No. iv. 

No. 4. made from the tibia of a sheep, and partially split, was found in 
the east corridor. 

No. 5, made from a splinter of ox bone, and smoothml with use, was 
found in Midden D. 

No. 8, made from an ox houe, was fi>und in the south corridor. 

No. 7, a splinter of ox bone, was found in Midden D. 

No. 8. made from a splinter of a sheep bone, was found to the south of J. 

No. 9 is a splinter of a sheep bone much rubbed down and polished 
with a rounded point, found in Dwelling No. iv. 

Phuhnuji^al Bones, Perforated,-iiix ox phalangeal bf>nes were found, 
with holes piercetl right through them in five cases, and through one 
wall only in the other. All were found in Dwelling No. iii, and five 
of them were recovered frt)m the floor of the earth-house A and are 
shown with the other lame relics from that site in fig. 37, Noe, 1 to 5. The 
other example w;is found in a small enclosed space at the side of the 
primary hearth in Dwelling No. iii. The purpose which these objects 
served is unknown. The |>orforation is large for the size of the bone, 
and shows no signs of wear such as might l)e caused by a cord if they 
luul been worn in suspension. Dn the other hand, it will be observed 
that the perforation is always made at the distal and lighter end of 
the Iwno, which w<mld obviously be done if susjiension was intende<l. 

The phalanx of a small ox pierced near its distal end, wa-s found by 
Mr Arthur J. 11. Edwards. F.S.AJ5cot„ within a chainltered cairn at 
Lower Dounreay, Caithness, associntod with fragments of neolithic and 
lieaker pottery, a stone axe, and human remains; and the iM*curronce of 
another phalanx, similarly piercetl. in a Stone Age kitchen-midden at 
Drum in Denmark, is rep«)rted by Mr Edwards in his account of the 
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excAvation of the above-nietitiuncd cairn.^ An example was picked up 
by mo on the Links of Quendal, a few miles distant from .Jarlsbof, 



!> ■■■■■■? i ? ? Inches. 


Fig. at. Blimt-puintol Toolii. 

where numerous relics show the former existence of a culture con- 
teiuporaneous with that at Jarlsbof. 

//eadg of Femurs, Perforated.—Tvro heads of femurs were found. l)oth 
perforated (flg. 37, No, 8, and Bg. ,11), No. 10). The former was found in the 
®®rth*hou8e /i, and the other in Owelhn)^ No. iv. In each case the apex 

• Proeetdingt, lOSS-9, rol. Isltl. p. ISS. 
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Ims l>oen woru aa if by the pressure of some object, such as a plate resting 
on it. Tliero are a number of perforated femur heads in the National 
Museum of Antiquities found in hrochs in Caithnosa and elsewhere, and 
lielieved to have been used aa whorls. It is doubtful if the Jarlshof 
specimens have lieen s<i used, for no other whorls have been found in 
their vicinity, and the friction mark on the apex of the bone suggests 
some other purpose. 

J/isceZ/oMeoJo* Bniir Objects. —Fig. 37, No. 10, is a plate of cetacean bone, 
measuring supertlcially 5^ inches hy 3J inches, with a depression towards 
the centre of each face. It was found in the earth-house h. 

Fig. 40. Nc». 4, is n small object, smoothed till over os if by constant use. 
It was found in chamber n of Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40. No. 5, is another tool of the same class. It is made from the 
metacarpal of an ox, bluntly pointed at each end and reduced to a 
smooth iKtlished surface all over. It was found to north of Dwelling No. iv. 

Fig. 40, No. 10. is a smiaith piece of sheep bone, rounded at one end. 
It was found on the lloor of earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 18. is an implement of the same sort as Nos. 4 and 5. made 
from a splinter of an ox bone and worked to a smooth surface all over. 
It was found in the area to the oast of Midden A. 

Tools of the character of the aliove described were also found at 
Skara Rrae.' They may have been einployetl in Hnishiug the surfui*e of 
pots hy |Milishing, or otherwise. 

Fig. 40, No. 1. is a splinter of an ox bone, chisel-ended at one termina¬ 
tion and workeil to a blunt point at the other. .Many stria* ap{>ear on 
the surface, probably produced in the course of manufacture. 

Fig. 40, No, 2, is a blunt-pointed object of sheep bone found in 
Midden B. 

Fig. 40, No. 3, is the calcaneum of an ox, partially reduced to a flat 
surface by friction on one surface, found to the south-west of Dwelling 
No. iv. 

Fig. 40. No. 6, is a 8i>atuiate object of bone made from an ox rib 
worked to a plano-convex section, found in Midden A. 

Fig. 40, No, 7, is a round-ended fragment of polLshcd bone found 
on the top of the lintel of earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 8, is a round-endfsl chisel-like object of Imne found nlx)%’e 
the floor-level of in in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40. No. 9, is a flake of a large rib bone of an ox which ha.** been 
worked down at laith ends, found above m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, Nos. Iff, II. and 12, are the ends of implements worn at the 
point, made from cetacean Inine, found adjacent to Midden B. 

• V, ilonion Cbilde. Sknra Brat. p. 122. flij. 13. B2. 
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Fig. 44), No. 13, is an oblong plate mode from nn ox rib, with roumled 
ends. It is much .striated and came from chamber b in Dwelling No. iii, 
some 6 inches below the level of the top of the slate l>ox. 

Fig. 40. No. 14, is jwirt of a penannulnr ring of ox Imne, J inch in 
breadth, rounded off at the eud, found in opening out the original entrance 
passage of Dwelling No. iii, which was used as access to the midden in 
the secoml period, but cl«)setl in the third. 

Fig. 40, No, 15, is n small blunt-endod object of ox bone found beli>w 
the secondary entrance into Dwelling No, iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 17, is nn oval implement of ox bone rubl>ed snnnith all 
over and bluntly pointed to one end. It was found in Midden 1). 

Fig. 40. No. 19, is a splinter of a sheep bone bifurcated at tme eml. 
It was found in Dwelling No. iii above the earth-house in. .\ similarly 
fashioned bone was found in the earth-house at Foshigarry in North 
ITist* 

Fig. 40, No. 20. is the end of nn implement, worn at the point, made 
from nn ox bone, and found in chnml>er j. 

Fig. 40, No. 21, is an object 
in appearance resembling a 
knife-blade with a tang. It 
measures 2^ inches in length 
and was found in Midden C. 

Fig. 40. No. 22. is a frag¬ 
ment of an implement of ox 
hone nibbed down to a smooth 
chisel-like e<lgo at one ex¬ 
tremity, found to the north of 
Dwelling No. iv. 

Fig. 41 is the half of a 
perforated haiiinier-head made 
from the humerus of a small 
whale. 

Flic. 4t. Portion of « Pcrfornlisl Hnnimrr-heiul. tl.) 



Buuszk Rri.u^. 

Only three objects of bronze were found (fig. 42). Tlio first, an oblong 
plate, with one end turned back to form a loop, was found w-ithin the 
earth-house in in Dwelling No. iii. The second object, a ring, was 
found at the edge of Midden B; the third, an imperfect plate of bronze 

' Proeitdinga. IS90-1. rol. Izr. p. SiU, flg. 28. Xo. 6. 
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Fiji. 42. Bronie Bt^llra. 



Fig. IS. Frugineiit at CrucIMe. Ij.l 
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with part of a rivet hole at either end, was found near the surface to 
the north-west of Dwelling No. iv. 

Cruciblki. 

Eleven pieces of crucible were found, unfortunately all too small to 
indicate with certainty the form of a complete vessel.' 

The largest fragment was found in Midden A. It is a segment 
Sj inches long, of a round-bottomed vessel. taj>ering to one end, the wall 
diminishing from 1 inch to { inch in thickness in one direction, while 
the bottom rises. The fragment suggests a iKmt-shaped vessel with a 
depth of about 2 inches, and an interior width of 3J inches. The 
material of which it is made is somewhat spongy in texture and friable. 
It is illustrate*! in tig. 4.3. Another fragment was found in a filling 
of stones at the back of one of the uprights forming a side of the 
so-called furnace in Dwelling No. iii, and would l)elong probably to 
the second occupation. Six fragments were found while opening out 
Dwelling No. iv. Two pieces came from the earth-house /i; one from 
the side of the hearth of the second occupation in Dwelling No. iii: 
and another from the small enclosed area beside the primary hearth 
in the same Dwelling. 

Grooved Stones. 

Tliroo blocks of sandstone (flg. 44), two of them triangular and the third 
approximately so, with deep grooves, formed on the a)>ex of each and 



FiS. 44. (iroored l$t4>oeH. (Co. |.t 

worn smooth, very markedly in the smallest example, and less so in 
the others, were found, two in situations referable to the early 

' Amonx the relic* from llaait, in Denmark, were fotuiri * auflicient namlier of fraxtuenU of • 
late Bronie Age cmcible to admit of a partial reconatmetion. an ilinitratlon of wbicb a|ipean in 
the Jf/moirrii tie la SociH^ Rovale dee Aniitiuairta du Xord, lons-ts, p. 13S. 
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period, viz. tbe floor of cliaml>er I in Dwelling No. iii and the area east of 
Midden A, while the other came from Dwelling No. iv. The purpose of 
these stones is not obvious, but the groove suggests that it was made 
for keeping a rope in position, in which case tliey wore probably used 
for tetliering an animal, or for anchoring a boat. 

IIoNEa. 

Four hones or polishers of line grained sandstone were foimd in 
Dwelling No. iii; two <if one type, and two of another. The former— 





small, quadrangular in section, and tapered—came from a high level, 
and belonged evidently to a late period. The latter—longer, thin, and 
flat—were both found at the level of the second occupation. They are 
illustrated in fig. 4i>, Nos. 1,2, 4, and 5. No. 3 was found in Midden D. 


Lk.vtiibk. 

On the level of latest occupation, associated with the pottery whorls, 
was a short strip of leather which appeared to bo ancient. 
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Mouu>!<. 

Friij^meiits of clay moulds for castinj^ objects of bronze were found 
in cousiilerable numbers during the course of the excavation. They were 
associated in Dwelling No. iii with the earliest and the second occupations 
only. A very large numlier of pieces were found in the material with 
which chuml^r j and the passage out of it had been filled; many were 
recovered from Midden A. a few from Midden B. several from the area 
to the north of Dwelling No. iv, and also fn>m the ground cleared, showing 
indefinite remains of building to westwanl of Dwelling No. i. It has 
alreody been observed that none wore found in Dwelling No. iv, neither did 
the early midden. C, yield any examples; nor were there any fragments 
found in the area east of Midden A in association with the early jnittery. 

In all. there were roc<»vore<l some seventy-nine pieces *>f suRiciciit 
imiM 3 rtan<‘e to be registered, the other fragments lieing chiefly portions 
of the envelopes in which the moulds had been encased. Those fragments 
are, for the most part, of sword moulds, but there are also pieces <if 
moulds for socketed axes, for leaf-shaped spiyir-heads with a pronounced 
midrib, and two pieces of moulds for indeterminate objects. 

The sword moulds greatly pre<loiuinato; and while it is not possible 
from the fragments to estimate exactly the numlier of different moulds 
represented, judging from the colour, the shape <»f the keys and sockets, 
and the treatment of the matrix, the nuiuliers are probably slightly in 
excess of thirty. In ctmtrast to the fimls of previous years, quite a 
numlier of these fragments of sword moulds are jiarts of moulds which 
have never been used — indicating the probability that they were 
fashioned on the spot. Tliere are only nine pieces of moulds for socketed 
axes—all parts of used moulds. 

The pieces, apparently parts of sjiear-head moulds, numbered six 
and possibly represented only two or three weapons. 

Sirord Atonldtt .—.Among the pieces of sword mould ore several of 
particular interest, though none of them adil much to the knowledge 
which we actpiireil previouslj'. Eight fragments which appear to lie 
all parts of the same mould were found in the filling when clearing 
out a bbicke<l passage lietween the chainlier j and the pns.snge r. They 
included a portion, 51 inches long, of the greater part of one side of a 
matrix for a hilt. In the casting, provision had lieon made fur two rivet 
holes for the attachment of the grip, which were represented by two 
prominences in the centre line of the mould. Tliia part of the mould 
presumably bad been a reconstruction of the original hilt jMirtion, as at 
the butt end there remain on the face of the exposed section three, out 
of an original numlier of five, tenons. Tliese have fitted into a corre- 
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spending number of sockets in the adjacent section of the mould 
fortunately recovered (Hg. 4d, Nos. 1, 1a, 1b). 

Another section of the blade portion of a mould, 2J inches long, 
shows on the hack the impression of a flat plate, upon which the mould 
has lieen supported when soft, crossed liy three impressions of scime 
indeterminate material (fig. 46, Nos. 2 and 3>. The impression of a re¬ 
inforcing ro<l was olwerved on the Iwick of a mould found in Dwelung 



Fig. 4*. P»rt» of SwonI Monid sbowitig nrraugriin-nts tor sttachinfnt 
of Ullt Portion snd for rrhiforcing the Mould. ((.) 


No. i in Iffti* The al)Ove fragments were all seemingly part of the 
same mould, the various unusual features of which indicate that there 
had been difficulty in it« construction. 

\ piece of a matrix, unused (fig. 4<, No. <), found in clearing out 
chamber j, was for the end of the hilt-plate, and liad made provision for a 
flange on the lower edge. There was also a portion of an outer envelope 
found in chamlwr J.on the inside of which was a ridge about J inch hroml, 
the cause or puri> 08 e of which is not obvious. 

Three pioct‘s of unused moulds were found on the fliH>r of chamber / 
with a numl>er of rude stone implements, and showed on the surface 
the impreswion of a wooden pattern employed to fomi the matrix. 

• I^rocttdlMQt, vol. Ixrll. p. IIS. ff. 
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A Kection of one side of a matrix, found about 6 inches below the 
floor>lerei of the second occu|Mition. showe<l various ap{Mtrent finf^er 
impressions on the back. 



Klji. 47. Knaniieiitk of CUy MooltU. 


A coiisiderable |>ortion of the upper fmrt of a matrix was found in 
Midden A. showing the wings of the blade with rivet holes and flange 
(fig. 47. No. 8). The prominences to form the rivet holes have been 
broken off, but holes in the surface of the mould indicate whore they 
have been. A hollow runs up the matrix into the hilt, where it is 
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stopped, indicatin); that the convexity of the blade has l>e«n continued 
into the hilt-plate. 

The most perfect section of a would so far recovered was found on 
the n<*rth side of Dwelling No. iii. on the first occupation level, at 



1 . 2 
■.■?_1_ i _ 1 Inches. 

Flic. 4K t, Coiupl(!t« Section of « Sn'oei Moalit. S, With broken Purtlonji 
told nstde to expose the Mstrix. 

13’13 feet altove Ordnance Datum. It consisted of a section from the 
central portion of an unused mould, complete with both valves and 
outer envelopes, and mea.sure4l 10 inches in length hy 3i inches in 
breadth (fig. 48). The matrix was enclosed within two layers, or 
envelopes, and on the side of the inner one. where exposed, are the 
impressions of some thin ligature which had been used to hold the 
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two valves in place.’ Though the section was complete when founO, 
OR it dried the two portions from either end Ix^canie detached. 

The pouring gate (fig. 40), illustrated also in Inst season's report, was 
actually found in one of the slate boxes in Dwelling No. iii. It measures 
inches in height, nnd 2} inches by 2J inches in dininetor at the mouth, 
which is oval. On the under side is apparent the impression of the 
top of the mould against which it was fitted. .\ [lortion of another 
gate, amounting to about two-thirds of its originnl extent, was found 
in the area to the north of Dwelling So. iv. It inenhurcs 2| inches in 
longest diameter by U inch broad by IJ inch deep. 



Ki«. tu. Gitlr o( SwonI .MouM. I, >10^ (nini Ulofr, In. Ktemion. (f.l 


Axe .l/ow/f/s.—The fragments of axe moulds came from the low*est 
level of Dwelling Xo. iii, from .Miilden A. and from the area to the 
north-west of Dwelling Xo. Iv. They revealed no features of particular 
inti-rest. Fig, 47, Xo. 3, shows a portion of a cutting edge. 

Spear .l/m//</a.—The pieces of spear moulds (fig. 47, Xoh, 4, 5, 6, and 
10) all came either from the later middens, the area to the west of 
Dwelling No. i, or to the nortli of Xo. iv. 

ludetrrminate Fniyntmtit.—X fragment of a mould for a circular 
object came from Midden B. 

Hg* shows another fragment found to the westwards of 

Dwelling Xo. i. On the matrix surface there is a well-defined hollow, 
inch broad, running from end to end. on one side of whitrh the matrix 
is slightly convex nnd on the other Hat. Tliis may {Hwsibly Im part of 
a mould for a sword-chape similar in some res{»ects to a fragment in the 

• A fnsmienl of a mouia in Uie Mortimer Collection in the Municiiml Matenm st llnll eimilnrlr 
•hoMTB the iniprciBiians of a coni oUviotuljr used for the mnie iiorpoee. 
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collection abo%'o referred to in the Hull Municipal Museum, and illustratiMl 
in the issue of the Hull Museum Publications, No. 169. 

CUty Core.—A small conical object of baked clay, with traces of bronze 
on its surface, is evidently the core of the socket of a 


small bronze knife, as it exactly Hts the socket of such an 
object in the Bell Collection in the National Museum of 
Antiquities (DK. il8). 

PoTTKKV. 

The pottery from Dwelling No. ii, except for the sherd 
with ch«?vrou ornanient found projectinj< from the angle 
formed by the junction of the slabs in the smaller slate box. 
was of little significance. It consisted of some eleven 
fragments, small and unimportant, with neither a rim nor 
the eilge of a l»as© represented. Nine of the pieces came 
from a level 6 inches above the actual floor. The large.st BronicKnitr. 



fragment, -fg inch in thickness, has large grains of steatite fl.) 
in the bocly and a black polished exterior surface, in these 
respects resembling one or two sherds found in Dwelling No. i. 

The pottery found in Dwelling No. iii and its immediate vicinity may 
bo divided into four classes: (1) Vessels with sides straight or slightly 
inverted, having the lip either flat on the top or rounded, and sometimes 
turned over externally so as to form n roll moidding; occasionally with 
the moulding J to J inch below the rim; and more rarely with an 
additional roundo<l fillet ^ inch or so l>©low the other; hard red ware 
with no steatite in the body; <2) pottery with a rim. flat or rounded, 
on the top, and a flange projecting to the interior; having a backing of 
chips of steatite in the bo«ly; (3) vessels with a well-defined shoulder 
and a hollow under the rim. giving in profile an ogee curve; and (4) 
a class not largely represented and of late date, in which the well-defined 
shoulder ha.s given place to a rather flat curve extending from the 
intake below the rim to the base. 

The ptitterj" of the first class l>elongs exclusively to the earlier |>eriods, 
the first of the occupations of Dwelling No. iii her© dealt wnth, and the 
occupation of the site which pr©cede«l it. From the floor of chamber o 
in Dwelling No. iii came on© of the few ornamented sherds (fig, 52, 
N<». 6) w'hich is marked on the exterior with vertical stmkes. The 
examples with the bead mouldings wore found, with one exception, 
in areas referable to the earlier cm, but it is right to qualify that 
statement by mentioning that rims of jmts were of infrequent occur¬ 
rence on the lowest level of Dwelling No, iii. Fig. 51 sliowa a pot 
of the earliest period, re<’onHtructed from fragments which were found 
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in clearing out chamber k. Fig. 52, Xo8. 3 and 4. nhow rims ftjund 
in Midden A nssocmted witli Dwelling Xo. iiL Tlio exception (fig. 52, 

Xo. 1) was found immediately below the 
floor of the small cbaml>er on the site of 
the entrance to the earth-house m, and 
accordingly of a date previous to the 
second occupation. An example without 
a moulding (fig, 52. Xo. 2) was fouml at 
the floor-level of chamlter p. Fig. .50, Xo. 10, 
shows a section of a Imisc of a |>ot of 
this early ware found in opening out the 
original entrance to Dwelling Xo. iii, 

.\mong the debris which constituted the 
backing for the wall of Dwelling Xo. iii 
to the west, and between the primary 
entrance rj and the secondary entrance r, 
were found numerous sherds, all with one 
exception (fig. 53. Xo. 6) (which is obviously 
late,and found at a comparatively high level;, 
WInuging to this early type, and including 
Hpecimens with Inwid mouldings below the rim (fig. 52, Xos. 7-12, and 
fig. 53, Nos. 4 and 5). .Vmong these sherds there occurs a fragment of 
a base (fig, .5.3, Xo. 4) showing a clearly define<i angle formed by the 
junction of two sides, also a piece of a straight rim showing a slight l>end 
at each end (fig. Xo. 5), thus indicating the use of square vessels ns 
well ns round, an as.<iumption further borne out by the discovery of 
rectangular slates, apparently pot lids. 

Midden C. which from its relative depth was evidently the earliest 
of the four middens wdiich lay to the west of Dwelling Xo. ifi, yielded solely 
pottery of this character (fig. 5:1. Xos. 1, 3, 7, and 8, and fig. .54, Xos. 2 
and 3). Fig. .54, Xo. 1, shows a base of a vessel of the same ware. 

The lottery of the second class, i.e. with a flange to the interior, 
definitely Iwlongs to the second period of occupation of Dwelling No. iii, 
ns exam]>le8 were found in the earth-house m belonging to that period, 
at a level some 3 feet l>clow the up{>er surface of the remaining lintel. 
Several examples found at this spot were of a black w’are heavily backed 
with steatite, and ornamented with finger-tip impressions on the surface 
of the rim (fig. 54. Xo,s, 8 and 9).‘ .Another sherd (fig. .5«, Xo. 3), came 

* AnionK thp pottery frnRnirnUrecorrrvd by Mranil Mm CunnlnKton In tli«ir ezesvation of the 
Kurly Iron Akc Inhsblled alto at All Canninirs CroM Kami, Wlluhlre. and jirvaerred In th** roaiifuni 
at Uerlzeii. ibpTF la a twrtlon ofarimwith a roarknl pit^rctlon inwardaand enKcr-Upiuipreaaloniion 
the Burface. and In the late Bronze A*re IKHtery found at ScarlioruUKb (•</ Retrinnld Smith. F.S..\.. 
In A rrhimtoffia, vol. lizrlLtlOSikp. IPltflnffer tip liuprewiiona are freely uied. not on the rimii. hot 
on applied tllleta. 
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from a spot ab<iut 1 foot Jjolow the thinl lloor, as found in chamber J 
on the western arc. It is of a tine red body with finely ground particles 
of steatite in its composition, and is decorated along the mesial line of 
the upper surface with a row of pin impressions. 

A rim of a different pot (Kg. 54. No. 7), found on a level with the 
top of the lintel in m, though n»)t showing the same marke«l projection 
inwards, is also «lew)ratod with pin impressions on the surface. 

Fig. No. 1, gives the section of a sherd with a marked projection 
of the rim t<* the interior and a hollow and bulge on that surface, while 
the exterior is straight. This piece came fr<»in the level of the red ash 

hearth of the second periotl. Fig. 55, No. 3, is a section of a sherd 

from the same spot showing the shoulder os normally on the exterior. 

The pottery of the third «’lass, though mainly a product of the third 
|>eriod, was not absolutely confinotl to it, as may lie gathered friim 
the following examples. A section of a characteristic pot is shown 
in fig. 5.5. No. 4, It has been a vessel of largo dimensions with an 
estimated diameter of about 1 foot. The Ixidy, much barked with 
steatite in tine grains, is rough and unpolished in the interior, but 
polisheil and blackened on the exterior surface. It avbs found below 
the floor-level of the third occuiwtion in /. Fig. .5.5, No. 0, shows a 

similar section of a sherd of a small vessel, with an estimate*! diameter 

of 5J inches, found in the snine spot as the last. Fig. 55, No. 5, shows the 
section of a rim of a small vessel with an estimated diameter of alM>ut 
7 inches. It is of a finely finished ware with, on the interior, a slightly 
vesicular surface, and on the exterior a thin pink slip. It was found in 
one of the slate Imxes in h associated with the gate of a sword mould. 
A piei-o of n somewhat similar ware wim found in Dwelling No. i. 

Fig. 55, No. 8, is a section of a rim of a conrso heavy pot with 
numerous grains of steatite in the iKuly, In section the method of 
its construction is clearly shown. To fashion the rim of the vessel a 
strip of clay was drawn upwards to doublo the height required, and 
thereafter folded back on itself to form the exterior portit)n. This 
sherd was found in the second occupation level. Fig. .59, No. 1(5, shows 
a section of a similar ware. The pot seems to have Iwen straight- 
sidotl, and from an indication of a corner at one extremity of the 
sherd it has possibly l>eon squaro-moutheil. Its find-spot was lower 
than the third occupation iluor-level. Fig. .55, No. 9, slniws a section 
of pot having many grains of steatite exposed on its inner surface, which 
have obviously been rubbed down when the pot was completed. This 
sherd, found at the level of the red ash hearth, l>elongs without doubt 
to the second occupation. Fig. .5(1. No. I. is of a sherd of rough ware 
with numerous grains of steatite projecting from the surface, also 
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of a second occupation provenance. Fig. 56, No. 2, shows a section of 
a sherd with a very pronounced shoulder, found just below the third 
occupation floor at approximately the same level as the previous 
example. Fig. .55, No. 2, is a section of a sherd of a coarser pot 
found at a slightly lower level of the same occupation. Fig. 5.5. 
No. 4, is t>f a sherd, from the same level, of similar character, hut with 
the actual rim flat instead of rounded on the tc>p. 

The pottery recovered frt>m the earth-house h gives a valuable con¬ 
spectus of the [Mittery of the third occu{Mition, as the risk of any casual 
intrusion from a later level, or of confusion with an earlier one, was 
absent. The |Kjttery of the thirtl class is well represented and that of 
the fourth also occurs. 

Fig. .56, Nos. 5-9 and 12 and 1.3, show the se«Hiuns of the various sherds 
found therein. No. 5 is of a fragment of a light red |>ot, black in body, 
and seemingly coated with a slip on both faces, found at the entrance. 
No. 7 shows a section, at the shoulder, of a heavy black ware with 
many grains of steatite showing on the inner surface and found as 
above. No. 6 is of hard grey ware, and flat on the rim. No. 8 is of a 
buff ware with much steatite in the iHsly, found near the foot of the 
stair. No. 9 is also of a buff wore with grains of steatite in the body. 
The sherd indicates a diameter of 0 inches and was found ns the 
previous piet^. No. 11 is of a sherd «>f a large pot with an estimated 
diameter of 8 inches, with many grains of steatite showing in the Isidy 
—buff to retl in colour—found also near the ftnit of the stair. No. 12 
is a section of a piece of hard buff ware, blackened with soot, from the 
same flnd-spot as the lost. No. 13 shows a 8fN;tion of a bowl-shapeil 
vessel of black ware, with grains of steatite showing on the interior 
surface and (mlisheil on the exterior.* 

There also came from the earth-house h two sherds of coarser ware 
(fig. 5<, Nos. 2 and 4). No. 2 is grey in tone, with an encrustation oi» its 
inner surface, and shows an estimated diameter of 12 inches at mouth. 
No. 4 is blackish ware, and rather coarse. Akin to the foregoing is a 
fmgment shown in section by fig. .57, No. 1. It is a buff ware, blackened 
with soot. This piece shows a very slight projection inwards at the lip, 
and the curve from lip to shoulder is very shallow. 

.\mongst the debris which lay heaped up outside the entrance to 
the earth-house h were found several fragments of a large, coarse iK)t, 
other pieces of which had l»een found in 1932 adjacent to the hearth 
of the third occupation in Dwelling No. iii. The ware is heavy, dark 

• In the XstioanI Muwnm in .Stockholm there U ptrsened a tmkcI of Identical form and 
character aa that repreaenled hy the la»t mentioned sherd, fonnd at SUnttestad, OsterKol land, 
with a third periix! La Tree fibula, ahich U rcKartleil as dating between aOO-ia) ar. 
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groy in tone, Hinooth on the exterior and very rough on the top of 
the rim and on the interior, with large protruding grains of steatite. 
A section is shown in tig. 55, No. 7. 

Fig, 57, Nos. 8, 9. 10-12 and U, fig. 58, No. 1, show also sections of 
other fragments referable to the third or latest occupation, it Iwing 
impossible to differentiate l»etween the relics of the last two. Fig. 57, 
No, 8. is of a fragment of a coarse reddish ware, with largo grains of 
steatite in tlie l>udy. It shows an estimated diameter at the mouth of 
10 inches. Fig. 57, No. 9, is of a thin buff ware, blackened externally 
by fire. The plan of the rim suggests that this has been a part of 
a four-sided vessel. Fig. 57, No. 12, is of a coarse reddish ware. Fig. 57, 
No. 14, shown in elevjitimi ns well ns in section, is apparently the corner 
of a four-8id«id pot <»f the same form us No. 9. 

F’ig. 57, No. 10. a black ware, polished externally, and No. 11, a line buff 
ware, also tig. 58, No. 1, a heavy buff ware, were all found a«ljacent to 
the hearth in the centre of the dwelling and among tlie yellow |)eat ash. 
Tlieir association with the third period is therefore also beyond doubt. 

The following, shown in tig. 58. Nos. 2, 3. and 7, are sections of other 
sherds found beside a hearth in I’hamber e of this periwl. No. 2 is of 
buff ware with steatite in the body. No. 3 is of light red ware witli 
many particles of steatite in the body. The surface has been rubbed 
smooth in the interior, and in certain pieces of simitar ware from this 
level on the exterior as well. The ware seems to have l>een treated 
with a slip and is in some cases polished. Tlie usual aspect of the 
interior from the polished chips of steatite, is grey. No. 7 is of a sherd, 
grey to black, rough on the interior from projecting grains of steatite, 
and blackened with soot on the exterior. 

Fig. .■»8, No. 4, shows a section of a large vessel of coarse ware with 
a diameter of 12 inches, rough on the interior surface and coated on 
the exterior with a drab slip, the remains of which were found among 
|>eat ash on a slab adjacent to the fnriiaco above described, which 
appeared to relate to the thinl period. The rim of the vessel was 
fashioned with a flange to the interior. In6idi%at a depth of I to 5 inches 
btdow the rim, the wall was encrusted with carlion, and on the exterior 
was a black band 1 inch to 1^ inch in breadth just alM>ve that level, 
suggesting that the cooking-pot had been sunk in the ash when in use. 
Tlie style of this rim corresponds with that of the second periisl, and 
us a nuinlier of similar fragments were found adjacent at a lower level 
it possibly dates from that period rather than from the third. 

Fig. 58, No, 5, gives a section of a rim from the floor-level of /. Tlie 
sherd is black and polished on the exterior, and pierced with a hide for 
a rivet below the lip. 
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Fig. 58, No. 6, is n section of a rini from the floor of chnnil>er e of 
the Into occupation. The ware is hufT on the exterior, coated seemingly 
with n slip «)ver a dark grey IkkIj' containing many grains of steatite. 
That chaml>er had evidently lieen abandoned some time before the 
occupation of the adjacent chambers c and f, ns its floor-level was lower 
(16-03 feet above Or«Innnce Datum, while the corresponding levels of 
e and / were 16-55 and 16-89 feet respectively). Pottery from r might 
therefore be of a slightly earlier date. 

F’ig. 58, Xo. 8, is of a sherd foun<l in the vicinity of the last mentioned 
at a level 16-03 feet over Ordnance Datum, which corresponds with the 
floor-level of r above mentioned. The pot appears to have lieen polishetl 
on the exterior and probably coated with a slip. There is a flange on 
the inner side, and there has been a deep cavetto on the exterior. 
Fig. 58, Xo. 10, is of a sherd from the same level with a cavetto and a 
well-deflned shoulder. The ware has numerous chips of steatite in the 
IsHly. Fig. .58, Xo. 9, gives a section of pot found on removing the latest 
peat-ash deposit from the interior of Dwelling Xo. iii, therefore of the 
third pericsl. 

The pottery recovered from Dwelling Xo. iii was consijierahle in 
amount, and it was remarkable that though odd pieces of rim were 
fairly numerable, portions of base were comparatively scarce, while in 
rare instances only did contiguous fragments come to light. These 
circumstances suggest the question whether discarded and broken pieces 
of pot were not crushe<l down for the pur]>oBe of supplying grit f<»r 
the body of fresh pottery. It is extremely probable that one of the 
industries carrietl on in the dwelling was the manufacture of pottery, and 
in addition to fluding a film of clay on the surfaces of two of the large 
querns at a point referable to the second perio«l of occuimtion, below- 
the slabs that lay on the floor of chamber /, there was found a betl of 
reddish-coloured clay, immixod with {Mirticles of steatite, and with a 
small piece of ptit pressed Into the surface. In the neighlajurhcKnl of 
thi.s material were founil two pieces of hematite, jHMsihly useil for 
coating the exterior of the pots to lie finishetl with a polishe<l black 
surface, before firing, though it appears to have been possible to obtain 
the black colouring merely by regulating the firing.* The method 
employeil in the manufacture of the pots is well illustrated in a segment 
found of a body of coarse material showing that from a basal shallow 
bowl the vessel has l>een built up in a series of zones, each finished 
upwards to a fine edge, against and almve which the next zone is 
formed. Tlie employment of this method is illustrated also in Bronze 
Age urns in the National Museum. 

* S«« Jrmnldfr*n't Kemmik { Xorfff. pp. Sll H arif. 
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Only tliree rims were found in chamber j, which is sitiintetl to the 
w>uth of Dwelling No. iii. The character of the enclosing walls showe«l 
that for the most part they had been built against material which had 
l)eeu employed to dll in the chamlwr. That this had been done at an 
early date was evidenced from the finding of a piece of sword mould 
at a fairly high level. 2 feet 2 inches below the surface. 'Hie pottery 
shows that this filling was done, prolmbly, when the occupation of 
Dwelling No. iii was commenced. Fig. 59, No. 1, and fig. 5.3, Nos. 1 and 2, 
show sections of tiie rims retroverod. Fig. 59, No. I, is of a sherd of black 
ware with a bead moulding at ^ inch lielow the rim. The pot has l>een 
roughly made, with no steatite visible in the laKly, and has had an 
estimateil diameter of over 12 in«dies. Fig. 5,3. No, 1. is of a sherd of 
hard, heavy, reddish i>ot with a smooth surface and sharp grit in the 
IkMly, The pot has had an estimated diameter of 7^ inches. Fig. 53, No. 2, 
is of a sherd of hard, light red pot, very smooth on the exterior and 
witli no steatite in the lawly. It has had a diameter of al>out 10 inithes. 

From the incomplete remains of chamber k in the lower levels came 
rims of class 1 {fig. 59, Nos, 2 and 3). 

Many rims were re<N»vere<l from Dwelling No. iv. Fig. .59, Nos. 4, 0, 
7, If. 10, and 12, show a selection of these. On the whole they app^r 
to approximate more to the second ]»oriod of occupation of Dwelling 
No. iii than to the third. No. 5 shows a close parallel to a sherd (fig. 59, 
No. 10) referable to the second perio<l «)f Dwelling No. iii. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 9 were all found at a high level ami are probably late, 
hut Nos. 10 and 12. at 13 to 13 40 feet over tfrdnaiice Datum, wore l>elow 
the level of the floor at which the excavation of Dwelling No. iv has 
been concludo<l, viz. 14‘27 feet. 

Mid«Ion was obviously connected with the early occupations of 
Dwelling No. iii, as during the third period the passage giving access 
to it from that direction was closed, and, as already stateil, the pottery 
from it is of the early form. 

The pottery from Midilon H, rims and a base from which are shown 
in section in fig. .59, Nos. 8, 14, and 15. also indicate an early date in 
the hi.story of the site for this midden. 

The rims from Midden C, which from its depth appeared to l>e the 
earliest of the group of midilens, are illustrated in tig. .VI. Nos. 7 and 8, 
and fig. 51, Nos, 2 and 3. Tin* fMittery is of a drab or a reildish tone, 
hard, with specks of mica showing on the surface, and no steatite in the 
body. This is a similar pot to that recovered from the area east of 
Midden A, and indicates that Midden C l>elongod to the period of 
the erection of Dwelling N<». iii. 

Numerous rims conforming to one or other of the types previously 
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nientione^l were found in exploring nrenn in the \ncinity of the dwellings 
and middens, but call on the whole for noconiment. One small fragment, 
however, found to the south of chainl>er j, shown in section in fig. 59, 
No. 13. is noteworthy for the delicacy of the pottery. It is a fine grey 
ware, and was associated w'ith fragments suggesting a connection with 
the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 

In clearing soil to the north-east of Dwelling No. i at 2 feet below 
the turf, on the surface of a paving of large flags, such as is fro<juently 
mot with over the area, was found a heap of food refuse, including 
fish Isjnos, among which was a sherd of coarse black ware with 
finger impressions beneath the rim (fig. 60), more akin to the craggan 
pottery <if the W estern Isles than to that of the earlier occupations 
of this site. A single rim fnigmeut of a hard buff ware (fig. 59, No. 11) 
found at the north-west etlge of the excavation shows a characteristic 
type of the twelfth or thirteenth century of our era. 

In conclusion, the following facts emerge from the above review 
of the pottery. The pottery of the period previous to the erection of 
Dwelling No. iii, and of the first period of occupation of that dwelling, 
is of the same character—hard, well-jiotted ware, usually Imked to a 
brick ri^, with grains of mica showing on the surface, and an absence 
of steatite in the body. Clay moulds ft»r swords, etc., of bronze were 
associated with it in Iwth peruxls. The pottery of the 8e< ond ptJriod in 
Dwelling No. iii shows a markeil change in form and technir|ue. Rims 
with flangi>s to the interior, and pnifiles with a shoulder and cavotto 
below the lip, and a body hacked with steatite, make their appearance. 
Tliere is still in Dwelling No. iii the aasociation of the clay moulds. In 
Dwelling No. iv, however, the flanged rims occur w-ithout the association 
of either the shouldered cavetto form or the clay moulds; the inference 
being that Dwelling No. iv had a temporary occupation while only the 
former type of pot was in vogue. The pottery of the third imriod in 
Dwelling No. iii continues the shouldcrod-cavetto forms that npjtear in 
the previous occupation, and |M)itit8 the line of the decadence of the 
form in rims where the cavetto has given place to a mere constriction 
below an everted rim with a bulging body beneath, e.g. fig. .W, No. 1. and 
fig. fX). \\ ith the pottery of the third period there is no association 
of clay moulds. The occupants have passed definitely into an Iron Age 
Culture. It is worth remarking that the pottery of the latest i)oriod 
IS not in any way pottery characteristic of Rroch Culture, only the 
sherd shown in fig. 60 liearing any resemblance to such character¬ 
istic ware. It appniximates rather to some of the Hallstatic forms 
of the Continent,* and the British developments of All Cannings 
• D<kbet«tU. ViiHurl irArch/ologi* lArthMogie CeUiqvti, ?oL U. fl». 331. 
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Cross* and Scarborough.* Both the last-named sites belonged to the 
latest period of the Bronze Culture, in that respect corresponding to 
Jarlshof in the earlier phases. 



Fiif. 00. Sherri of Lute Ware. 


Pot Law. 

Round discs of stone, obviously pot lids, were of fairly frequent 
occurrence, and two wore found in |K)sition above the remains of crushed 
pots, leaving no doubt as to their purpose—one in Dwelling No. iii and 
the other in Dwelling No. iv. In addition to the discs square lids were 
also found, two in number, and their identity as such was fully estab- 
lislied by the Qnding of sections of square pots. 

POCNDER-S. 

Oblong pebbles, abraded at one or both ends, were found in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and eighty-four were recorded. Thej' were bard 
beach pebbles, varying in length from 8 inches or thereby to 1| inch 
(fig. fil. Nos. 1-3). Occasionally they were stones, beautifully marked 
or coloured, such os might possibly have been selected on account of 
these qualities. Tliey were found tliroughout the various levels with 
a preponderance in those of later date. Frequently they occurred in 
groups, six or eight being found around the one situation. 

PUMICK. 

A large number of pieces of pumice were found, brought to the 
shores of Shetland by the ocean currents. Many pieces showed on their 

* M. E. CannInKton. Tk* KaHti Iron Affe tnkabittd IHtt at All Canningt Cr«t$ Farm. 

* Arehttoloffia, 1077. vol. IxxrlL p. lOL 
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surfaces the marks of use as an abrasive, sometimes in smooth polished 
surfaces, at others in grooves produced in the fashioning of bone pins, 
etc. (fig. 62. Nos, 1-5). 

Queuns. 

In all, some eight large querns were found—five in Dwelling No. iii at 
various levels, and three broken and discarded examples in midtlens. 
From their vicinity were usually recovered the rubbing-stones, oblong 
pebbles with one slightly convex worked surface, which had been 
given a curve to fit the bed of the quern. The type of quern was 
the same wherever found, an oblong block of stone hollowed out like 
a trough but with one end open. Such querns may sometimes be 
temioil “saddle querns "to distinguish them from “roUiry querns,” but 
the term is inapplicable, as in no aspect do they resemble saddles, and 
the name “trough querns" would l>e more descriptive. The largest 
specimen was found lying on the edge of Midden C. It measured 
2 feet 9 inches in length. I foot 9 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 5 inches 
in greatest depth externally, while the basin, which was incomplete, 
a portion having been broken oDf, measured 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
1 inch in breadth by 8 inches in depth. The rubber was found lying 
lieside it. The earlier the i>erio<l of occupation the heavier the querns 
appear to have been. A typical example may be seen in fig. 6. 

St'KAI’ERH. 

Twenty-six scrapers of quart/, were found within Dwelling No. iii 
at the level of the first occupation only, while from the lltnir- 
level of chamlier p came several lumps of the quartz matrix from 
which they were evidently being fashioned. Scrapers were found also 
in Middens A, B, and C, and in their vicinity. As previously related 
(p. 267). adjacent to Midden B there was found the site of a knapper’s 
operations, with his hammer, anvils, and cores, also numerous chips 
and a few finished artefacts. 

There was found, in addition to the foregoing scrapers of quartz, 
a single example fashioned from a Hake of red flint, the only flint* 
artefact so far found on the site. It came from Dwelling No. iii at the 
north end of chamber h among the remains of a broken-<lown slate 
l)ox at a level of about 13 feet above Ordnance Datum. 

Scra|>er8 of quartz have also been found in Finmark in Norway.' 
discoid object of slate (fig. Kl, No. 4) found in the vicinity of 
Midden B had- the appearance of having lieen subjected to use ns a 
scraper. 

' lTnirer$iM$ OldMimlingB SJariftm, Oalo, tWV. Band it fta. ZO, p. 3t. 
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Pig. 63. OI0«et> of SUte with Scmted Ka«c« and a Slat« Scraper. tXo. 4.> 
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SUOVKLS OF SlaTK AND OTHEB StoNK. 

Perforated heart-shnptnl objects, chiefly of elate, but occasionally of 
other stone, wore represented by one complete specimen and ninety-nine 
pieces, a number of which amounted to a half. The probability is that 
these objects were used as shovels, or spades, with the hand inserted in 
the perforation, and the Angers l)ent so as to exercise a downward 
pressure, as signs of wear are frequently to lie found on the lower side 
of the hole towards one side, where the friction from the hand, rather 
closely confined, wcmld be most likely to occur. The fact that these 
objects are for the most part found just outside the dwellings and in the 
middens, and rarely within the dwellings, favours this suggestion for 
their use. 

Sl.AO. 

Slay .—Four specimens of slug wore found in the course of the 
excavation. 

(1) An iron slog without any copper in it, found in the lowcwt level 
of chamber p in Dwelling No. iii, and associated in locality with several 
large pieces of matrix-quartz. |iart of a scapula much worn by use as a 
shovel, two quern nibbers, and a pot rim. (Though the level is that of 
the first occupation the sherd contains much steatite in the body, which 
is not in keeping with the composition of the earliest pottery. The 
section, however, shows no late characteristic.) (2) An Iron slag similar 
to the foregoing was found in the earth-house h. (3) A slag containing 
22*0-1 |>er cent, of copper and 2*88 of lead found while opening up Dwel¬ 
ling No. iv. (It is noteworthy that no fragments of moulds were found 
as far as the excavation pro<M)ede<l in this dwelling.) (4) A slag similar 
to the last, containing 10'.^ per cent, of copper and 1*87 of lead, found 
in Midden B, associated in locality with pieces of clay moulds, slate 
implements, Imue chisels, and a quartz scraper.' 

Slatb Tools, 

Tools irith Sermletl Edges. —Twenty-six objects of clay-slate with ser¬ 
rated e<lgea were recovered, and all apparently referable to early stages in 
the o«'cupAtion of the area. From the interior of Dwelling No. iii came 
four pieces, viz. a small fragment from the floor of /, a fragment from the 
central area, found while removing the second occupation hearth, and two 
from the early chamber o. Unly one of these is worthy of illustration, 
fig. (13, No. 2, which is one of the Hnest H|>ecimons so far obtained. Un¬ 
fortunately it is imperfect—a part of the handle and of the back of the tool 

' I am Kreatlr Indebtnl lo Mr Cecil H. Dcsch. of the Nallonsl Khreical Laborstorjr. fur haring 
examined the apecimciia of alag and fumiahed me with a report on them. 
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having lieen broken off. It hae been formml from a flake of slate rubl)ed 
down by puiniee, and shows numerous stria* on the surface. It is supplied 



Flir* ftl. Okiects at Slat* witli Srmtml 

with a small flat projection at one end, possibly for attachment of a handle, 
as that feature is too small in itself to afford a satisfactory grip. 
Though no cultural assticiation is suggesteti between these slate artefacts 
and the objects of similar material found in Norway, notched ends of 
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the same character appear on the Norwegian knives, e.y. on Nos. 5110 
and 7408 of the National CollcM^tion at Oslo. 

From the floor of j one piece was recovered (fig. KJ, No. 9). From the 
area to the south of chamber j came two imperfect examples (fig. 63, 
Nos. 7 and 8). Two specimens, each w'ith a notch at the end, came 
from chamlx'r k (tig. 63, No. 3, and tig. 64, No. 3). One piece came from 
Midden A; three from Midden B (fig. 03, No. 7, and fig. 64, Nos. 5 and 8), 
one of them an obvious point, and one a handled butt; one from Midden 
C (fig. 63. No. 6); and from a low level in Dwelling No. iv came one 
(fig. 63, No. a), a point end. From the various indefinite areas in the 
neighlKiurhood of the middens eleven were recovered, of which five 
are shown in tig. Kl, No. 1, and tig. 64, Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 7. All the 
latter have probably been handled tools. The serrations on fig. 64, 
No. 4, are worn aw'ay. 

It is difficult to determine to what use these serrateil tools were put. 
It has previously l>e«m siiggestml, on the analogy of certain flint t<M)lB. 
that some may have been employed as sickles. 

Where wood was so scarce as hardly to bo of any account in the 
economy of the settlement, it is unlikely that so many saws were 
fashioned for sawing it, let alone the fact that slate would not be a good 
material to use for such a purpose. -A saw’ appears to have been 
employtHl fur cutting the cannon bones to make chisels from them. 
Further pur|>ose8 for their use may have been the finishing off of the 
surface of pots before they were tired, and the skinning of carcases. 

Knift-like Tmtls .—Tools of slate with their surfaces abraded with 
pumice, but with their edges iinserrated, were of less frequent occurrence 
than saw-edged tools. They seem to have been more frequently fashioned 
with handles, and the levels at which they occur are also those of earlier 
occu|uttiuu. 

Five examples came from Dwelling No. iii. 

One (fig. 65, No. 8) was found in the lowest level of chaml>er o, and 
is made w’ith a notchtMl tang at one end as if for attachment to a handle, 
in a manner similar to the Norwegian examples referred to previously. 

A second (fig. 65, No. 7) came from below the second occu{iation 
hearth. It appears also to have bad a tang or handle. Another 
8|M.H'imeu from this site is a more point, which was found at the bottom 
of the hearth of the second occupation. Two other imperfect specimens 
(fig. 65. Nos. 3 and 6) were found l>elow the second u<rcupatiou level 
in p. One of these. No. 3. is fashioned w’ith a handle. Fig. 6.5, Nos. 1, 
2, 4, 5, show other handled sf>ecimons, all found in the area to the west 
and north-west of Dwelling No. iii. 

These objects were also possibly used in the manufacture of pottery'. 

VOL. LXVIII. 20 
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Steatite Vessei^. 

Although no complete vessel of steatite was recovered fragments came 
from all levels. 

Stone Implements. 

Roughly fashioned stone implements, for the most part peculi^ to 
Shetland, were found in great numbers on every site, and almost entirely 
associated with the earlier occupations. A few were found in Dwelling 



FItf. 0& Knife-likfl Tuobi of SUtc. 

No. iv, but those also on a low level. As the siieciHc purposes of these tools 
or implements are unknown, and ns they do not group themselves into 
well-defined forms, it is ponsidere<l best not to classify them particularly. 
In all, from Dwellings Nos. ii. iii, iv, the middens, and their immediate 
environment, there came, exclusive of the so-called saws and knives, 320 
artefacts made from slate or stone. With the limited accommodation 
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at the disposal in the Museum of Autuiuitios it was not desirable to bring 
this mass of materinl south, so sample specimens showing the different 
leading forms were brought to Edinburgh ond are illustrated in tig. 66, 
Nos. 1-11. 

From Dwelling No. ii and its immediate vicinity came 48 specimens. 
There was one good example of u club with a fashionoil grip and several 
broken pieces of other cluli-Iike implements of sandstone. The umjority 
were flat oblong implements of slate, such as might have been used in 
the manipulation of clay, of which so much was found on the site; and 
the fact that one was actually recovered with clay upon it lends colour 
to this suggestion. The form is illustrated by tig. 66, No. 1. number 
of those slate tools from this site showed a peculiar shape, terminating 
at one end in a curve like the Imw of a ship (fig. 67). This form did 
not seem to occiu" on the later sites. Implements with serrated edges 
and knife*like tools were conspicuously absent. 

On the lowest level of Dwelling No. iii, upon the floor of chamber I 
(as previously stated), a remarkable collection was found (over 40 in 
number), associated with largo unwrought pebbles, as if there had l>eon 
a manufactory of tools on the spot, and fragments «>f swortl moulds. A 
numljer of these specimens were imperfect, or merely broken fragments, 
and may have been remains of implements broken in the making, or 
material almut to be remade. Among the few other specimens found in 
Dwelling No. iii was a tine-handled club-like iinplenient (tig. t»6. No. 11), 
found on removing the second occupation hearth. The majority of these 
objects were found in the middens, and in the unoccupied areas in their 
vicinity — no less than 73 coming from Midden C. and 18 from Midden D 
the earliest of the series of middens. Heavy club-like implements, with 
or without a grip, measuring as much ns 14 inches in length, w'ore fairly 
common, and there was nlsti rojiresented a heavy, cur\'cd, pick-like tool 
(fig. 66, No. 6). Flat oblong implements, sometimes pointed to one end, 
were most numerous (tig. 66, Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 6), and one of these, at 
least (No. 7), shows a depression on one edge as if to rest the thumb in 
while the implement was held so as to strike wnth the edge. 

A certain number of handltHl tools were found (fig. 68, Nos. 1-3), and 
also the broken handles of others. 

The purposes for which these tools and implements wore used cun 
l3est 1)0 determined by considering the requirements of the dwellers in 
the Hettleuient. Inn region in which timber was almost entirely lacking 
there was little need for sharp-edged tools such as a woodworker requires, 
ond the necessities of the inhabitants would no doubt l>e met with 
cheaper material than bronze, while that metal was scarce and costly 
on the mainland. Slate, w'hich was ready to hand in an outcrop at 
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GrootnesH on the other »ide of the isthmus, served the purpose, for 
extracting the slate, quarrying tools were required, and for this purpose 
the club- and pick-like iniplements would suffice. To fashion the slates 
lighter stone implements, such as 
are shown in llg. 68. would be 
iioedeti. The hammer-stone found 
on the site of the quartz-knnpiier’s 
ofierations (fig. 29) shows the 
class of implement that was 
employed for that purpose, the 
indentations on the tapered end 
indicating that it was held by 
the butt. Some of the tools were 
no doubt used for quarrying and 
fashioning steatite. Much use was 
made of this material, l)oth for 
vessels, of which numerous frag¬ 
ments have been found at all 
levels, and also for supplying grit 
to be mixed with the potters’ clay. 

Near CUinuiiigsburgh, on the banks of the Catpund Hum at the roadside, 
may be seen the outcrop from which the material has been quarried, 
and, in silu, a block, shaped for a bowl-like vessel, iwirtially cut out and 
not detached from the rock. Steatite was largely used by the American 
Indians for cooking utensils on account of its fire-resisting properties, 
and its extraction from quarries was effected in exactly the same 
manner as in Shetland, For this purpose chisel-like tools of several 
varieties made of tough stone w’ore employed, in appearance closely 
resembling some of the stone implements with which wo are dealing.* 

Tools for working clay have already l»ceu referred to, and as 
working in clay was evidently a large part of the industry of the 
township, many of the Hat tools were no doubt used for extracting 
clay ns well as for working it in the manner of the mason’s trowel. 

The discovery of grain in Dwelling No. i* was proof of the practice 
of agriculture. Pointed tools much worn at the point, such as Nos. 3 
and 5, fig. 66, might well have been used for working in the soil. 

’The finding of large lumps of matrix quartz shows that that mineral 
was obtained from the rock rather than from |>ebbles, as it probably was 
more readily fractured in the former case. This would supply another 
demand for heavy quarrying tools. 

It has been said that heavy clubs, such ns found in prehistoric 
‘ Baresu of AmerlcAU Elhnuloiar. Buttrtin at. pt. I. p. ISS- * Procreifinfft. vol. Ixvl. p. 118. 
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environment, were employed for removing blubber from whales in 
comparatively recent times. MHiile it is possible that they were so 
employed in earlier times also, the scarcity of whalebone, and the 
circumstances in which the clubs are found, do not afford plausibility 
to that explanation. Specialisation had not reached a fine point when 
such tools were in use. and a quarrying club would be as readily used 





..9 ! ^ ? l-nchas 


PiK. as. Handled Tools. 

for breaking rock and removing bliihber os for pole-axing an ox or 
clubbing a seal. 

Fig. shows a curit»us object of stone, imi>erfect, which does not 
suggest use os a tool or implement. It is of sandstone, and was found 
at a level about 15 feet over Ortlnance Datura on the east side of the 
interior of Dwelling No. iii. Presumably the object was originally 
symmetrical with two projections on each side, and so resembled a 
rudely shaped figurine. It has a peculiar interest in lieing one of the 
few relics from Jarlshof which has a parallel from Skara Brae in Orkney.* 

' ProetttlinQt, rol. 1st. {>. 71, tig. m. The AbbS Brenil bo* lufonned me llint rer7 elmUor 
objecta ore used oa tajra aiuunx the Tnooiss* In North Africa. 
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Braall stemmed faii-shiii»ed object of slate, IJ inch long 64, 
No. 2), which appears to have been the somewhat elaborate terminal 
of a handle, was fotind at a level 
IS^Sl feet over Ordnance Datum while 
searching for the wall-face of Dw’elHng 
No. iv. 

Whokls. 


Only two whorls have so far been 
found on the site, and both near the 
same spot in Dwelling No. iii. Fig. 70. 
No. 1, is a thin irrogiilurly circular disc 
fashioned from a piece of pottery, 
jwrforated eccentrically; and No. 2 is 
of steatite, with a large circular per¬ 
foration made from both sides. Both 
specimens were found at a high level 
on the floor of chamber /. 


General Observations. 


Three dwellings hn%*e now been 
completely excavated at Jurlshuf, and 
a fourth partially, so as to leave exposed 
a late level of occupation. Examination 
has also been made of various kitchen- 
middens. 


<. <? '. iT^ch. 

FIk. m. Stone Object reaeintlinK 
• Figurine. 




Fig. 70i Spinning Whorls. ({.) 

Dwelling No. ii. from the relative position of its floor, was the earliest. 
It product no fragments of moulds for casting objects of bronze. 
One sherd of decoratoii pottery (tig. 3) was found in it, but that pottery 
is in no way characteristic <if Bronze Age material. 
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Dweninj; No. i Hhowed two main periotls. One disclosed in the 
larger part of the dwelling which extended from the original entrance 
eastward, an«l yielded numerous fragments of moulds for bronze swords 
and axes. The other in the lower levels of chamlwrs G, II, and L, in 
which there were no fragments of moulds. 

Dwelling No. iii disclo.sed three main fieriods of occupation, the two 
lower of which yielde<l numerous fragments of moulds, and the upper 
none. The pottery of the lowest level, however, differs markedly from 
that of the two later occupations, while no such distinction separates 
that of the other tw’o. None of the pottery could l>e calle<l character¬ 
istic Urouze Age pottery, and it is nc»t surprising that a piece of iron 
slag should have l>een found at the level of the earliest occupation. 

Dwelling No. iii was erected on the site of an earlier Imhitatitui. 
remains of which are chambers j and k and the passage r. Tlie mass 
of debris l>etween Dwellings Nos. iii and iv has l)eeu derived from this 
earlier construction, and contains numerous relics from it. The pottery 
found from these sources is akin to that of the first occupation of 
Dwelling No. iii. 

Dwelling No. iv has been excavate<l partially so as to leave exposed 
late features similar to those which were removed from the higher level 
of Dwelling No. iii. There is no doubt that remains of earlier occupation 
lie lieneath. The p«)ttery from Dwelling No. iv indicates a connection 
with the second occupation of Dwelling No, iii, but there is an aljsence of 
moulds from it, a fact which suggests a later diite. 

The middens, as disclosed by the relics, are all referable to the earlier 
occupations. 

The details of the latest construction do not correspond to those of 
the brochs, nor does the pottery resemble characteristic broch pottery. 

I cannot conclude wdthout acknowledging the help of man}' friends. 
I am greatly indebted once more to Miss Margery I. Platt of the Royal 
Scottish Museum for the examination and rejiort on the animal lames. 
From .Mr .lames S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Moniimente, I 
obtaineil valuable assistance in recovering the dog's skeleton and in 
making a mea8ure<l drawing of it. For many weeks my son, Mr T. 
Curie, attended daily and washed the numerous relics as they were 
recovered from the soil. Major A. A. Gordon. C.B.E., also hel|ieil in a 
similar manner, while at the close of the season The lion. J. M. Balfour 
took a share of the supervision. Nor must I omit to thank Major 
Gardner, F.R.I.A.S.. who took considerable iiains to make mo a sketch 
of a crushed earthen pot with its stone lid u|K>n it, which I was 
unfortunately unable to make use of as an illustration. Mr J. B. Mackay 
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of H.M. Office of Works, as in the previous year, affortled me much 
assistance and was resourceful on all occasions; Mr Baird, the official 
ff>rcnian of the Department, was invaluable; while the staff of local 
workmen showed, as heretofore, intelligence and enthusiasm in the 
execution of their work. Lastly, I have Ijeen indebted to Dr Graham 
Callander, the Director of the National Museum, ami to Mr A. J. H. 
Edw'ards, the .Vssistant Keeper, for much help while this paper was in 
preparation and passing through the press. 


REPORT ON THE ANDLVL BONES FRO.M JARLSHOF, SUMBCRGH, 
SHETI.,AN1). By Makoe3iv I. 1*latt, M.Sc.. Royal .Sgi»ttish Mu.wmu, 
EdiuburKh. 

The animal remains obtained in the course of excavation at Jarlshof, 
Sumburgh, in 1U33, resemble in kind those found in Dwellings No. i and 
No. ii in the previous year, and are quite typical of a Bronze or Early Iron 
Ago settlement. Early domesticated or semi>tame animals of use for food, 
e.g. sheep, ox, and pig. are, of course, most abundant. Other species 
represented by more scanty remains may have l)een also utilised in this 
way. The various species are recorded lielow in order of their numerical 
predominance, so far as the mammals are concerned; other groups are 
of minor importance. 

Sherj). 

The bones of the sheep obtained Inst year occurred in varying pro¬ 
portions in different parts of the excavation. As on previous occasions 
they exceed in uumlter those of any other domestic animal. Skulls, even 
of a fragmentary nature, are not numerous, and there is no indication 
of the presence of many varieties of sheep, as there was in previoiw years. 
In particular there are no remains of the typically small Shetland sheep, 
or of the hummel ty|>e. AH the smaller bones apparently belong to 
immature sheep, judging by a lower jaw of comparatively large size, 
which has not the adult dentition. There are. however, a few horn-cores 
and odd limb bones indicating a sheep of unusually largo and slender 
build. These were obtained in parts of the excavation of early date, 
e.g. from the passage known as the “South Corridor" between Dwellings 
No. iii and No. iv and Midden C. Therefore, in the aKsence of skulls of 
varying adult typo, it may lie safely assumed that the numerous smaller 
bones represent early growth stages of a heavy-horned, large-limbed, yet 
slender sheep, which is the only type present. The large born-cores are 
reminiscent of those of the Soay sheep. Where hom-cores remain 
attached to a fragment of skull, these are seen to diverge from one 
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another at an angle of about 105*; .weeping in a wide gentle curve 
slightly upwards, but chiefly outwards and l>ackwnrd8. Tliere is a 
prominent ridge on the upper surface along the whole length of the core, 
and a scsrond on the under surface; anterior to these the core is rounded, 
but flatleued posteriorly. Hence, at any point the core is semicircular 
in section, with the flattened surface posterior. The surface texture is 
smooth and finely pitted. The cores do not appear to have lieen so long 
as those of the Soay sheep, but since all the specimens from Sumburgh 
are broken and incomplete at the end, it is imimssiblo to state their 
original length. Nevertheless, in their solidarity, massive size, angular 
shape, and surface texture they resemble the horn-cores of the Soay. 
A few other bones of this large variety of sheep from this oxcjivation 
have l>een preserved, fortunately whole or nearly complete, so as to 
admit of measurement and allow of interesting comparison with the 
corresponding bones of the Soay skeleton in the Royal Scottish Museum. 
It will be seen from the measurements recorded below that the cannon 
bones compare very closely, the Sumburgh bones lieing actually slightly 
longer than those of the Sony species, yet the former are even more 
slender, as shown by the shaft measurement: 


MeltimrjHtl: 

Max. iengtli .... 
.Max. width i»f imiximal end . 
Max. width of distal end . 

Mill, wiiitb of shaft . . . 

MPlatarml: 

Max. length .... 
Max. wiilth of pruxiuial eml . 
Max. width of distal end . 

Mill, width of shaft . 

JUtdiuM: 

Max. length . . • • 
Max. width of iimxlmal end . 
Max. width of distal end . 

Min. width of shaft . 

Tihin: 

.Max. length . . . • 
Max. width of proximal end . 
.Max. width of distal end . 

Min. width of shaft . 

Hununra*: 

Max. length . . • • 

Max. width of proxiiiml end 
Max. width of distal end . 

Min. width of shaft . 

• The figure in bracket# la the 


Sumburgh. 

Sony (R.S.M.), 

18*9 cms. 

12*76 eiiis. 

24 „ 

2*4 

• t 

2‘5.t ,. 

2*5 

t> 

1-45 ., 

re 


1415 ,. 

13-8 

t* 

li» .. 

2*9 

• • 

«e « tf 

2*45 

99 

1*1 .. 

1-25 

99 

14'»5 .. 

1«*2 

99 

2 H5 .. 

8*5 

99 

2*53 

3 1 

99 

1*5 .. 

1*8 

• » 

21*1 .. 

22-4 

99 

3-8 „ 

4*3 

ft 

2*43 „ 

2*75 

• f 

1*4 „ 

1-65 

tf 

♦(11*8 .. ) 

15-5 

tt 

• •• 

4-25 

«• 

8-0 „ 

3-35 

99 

1*4 .. 

1-75 

f • 


of a fragtnentaTT hone. 
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Femur: 

Max. length . . . . 

Max. width of proximal end 
Max. width of dUrtal end . 

Min. width of shaft . 


Sumburgli. 

Soay (R..S.M.). 

(16*1 cms.) 

10*0 eras. 

4*3 ., 

4*85 „ 


4*13 ., 

vi" 

1-65 


Skulls and lower jatvs are either immature or. if adult, hadly broken. 
Measurements of a few of the fragmentary horn-cores are recorded 
below for comparison with those of the Soay sheep: 

Sum burgh. 

f^QrH^eoreH: 8. Coiiiilor. Skllddeii C. MliifieD t.. 

Outside length of curve (16'8 cnis.) (1U*5 cnis.) (IKcnis.) 

Girth at ba^. . . 18*8 ,, 18*0 16 ,, 

Distance Itetween bases 3*4 „ 

These measurements, few as they are, point to the presence of a 
sheep greatly resembling the Soay, heavy-homed and with long slender 
limbs of even more*«fieer-like pro|>ortion. With few exceptions the 
bones of immature animals only are found in the middens. Many 
bones show* teeth marks and evidence of gnawing, this lieing an indi¬ 
cation in itself that dogs were kept, a fact of which there is further 
verification in the discovery of a complete dog’s skeleton, to be 
de8cril>e«l later. 

Ox. 

Bones of the ox from Sumbnrgh this year are ({uite numerous, but 
do not represent so many individuals as those of the sheep. There are 
also more young animals represented than adults, although it is nlways 
didicult to judge the number of adults since their bones are invariably 
more broken up. Tlie large fragments proliably are all that remain of 
Imnes which have yielded a good supply of marrow. Every bone of 
the skeleton may lie rei'ognised in whole or in part—small ones such 
as carpals, tarsals, and phalanx Ixmes have escaped damage and are 
particularly numerous. Measurements have been taken of a few 
complete bones for comparison with those of the small Shetland ox 
and are recorde<l below; 


Soay 

(R.S.M.). 

32 cms. 
17-8 ,. 

8 3 .. 


HetacnrjMUa : 

Sumburgli. 

A. B. 

Shctlaiiil (R.S.M.). 

.Max. length .... 

18*3 cms. 

17*5 cms. 

17*5 cms. 

Max. width of proximal end 

5*2 ., 

5*4 .. 

5*25 „ 

Max. width of distal end , 

5*3 .. 

5*5 ., 

5*55 „ 

Min. width of shaft 

2t»5 ,. 

2*8 „ 

2*95 .. 
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UumeniH: 

Max. Iniifftli .... 
Max. width of proximal eud 
Max. wiiith of distal end 
Min. width of (<haft 


Sumburgh. 
A. B 

32'5 cnui. 

1103 
S-9 .. 

3’05 „ 


Shetland (R.S.M.). 


26-5 cina. 
8’75 I, 

tt.r 


«-65 


It 


A tlrnt vrrU'hm: 

licngth of centrum . . lil „ 3*95 cms. 


It is unfortunate that there is not inoro complete mnterijil for 
measurement and comparison, hut from the evidence it is apparent 
that the Sumburgh oxen are not far removeil from the ty|iically small 
Shetland race of oxen found in the island to-day. The wnnon bones 
are almost identical, whereas two humeri are only slightly longer 
though more slemlor of shaft than those of the small Shetland ox. 
These early oxen were probjibly slightly taller with more slender limbs. 
No skulls were found, and only an occasional lower jaw with remains 
of a milk dentition. The few hom-C4)re» found point to a shorthorn 
type. They are small, heavy, and comute, rapidly becoming pointed 
distally. Tbeir girth at the basal point of origin is roughly equal to 
the length of the outer curvature, as seen below; 


llorn-coreB : 

Length of outer curvature . 
Circumference* of base . 


Sumbnrgh. 

A. B. 

14*75 cnw. 15*9 cms. 

14*73 .. 15*3 „ 


The ox bones appeared in quantity in all parts of the excavation, 
except in the “South Corridor," where they were only sparsely repre¬ 
sented. There is no indication of an ox of larger breed, the small-sized 
ox of rather slender build being evidently the only kind present. 


Pig. 

As in previous years remains of pig are much less numerous thou 
those of sheep and ox. Very young or small-sized pig remains were 
found dispersed in different parts of the excavation; yet only a few 
fragments of skulls, lower jaws, and metatarsal bones are representative 
of adult animals. The Ixmes appeared sparsely everywhere except at 
the very lowest levels, in h and in the upi>ermost layers, i.e. the 
surface of Dwelling No. iii. Many of the lower jaws had milk molars 
present and the last molars not fully grown. One fragment of skull 
from earth-house h contained an adult tooth row showing wearing of 
the last molar tooth. This furnishes a slight difference from the domestic 
variety of to-day, in which the last molar is not usually so worn. The 
t«ital length of the upper tooth row as taken from this last fragment 
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is 10-35 cms. In another similar adult skull fragment from the “South 
Corridor," the tooth row measures O'!) cms. Neither of these indicate 
pigs of very great size. 

Pon y. 

With the exception of one bone—a phalanx of small size—the pony 
is not represente*! this year. This is rather surprising, since remains 
of pony were thinly scattered throughout all parts of Dwelling No. i 
excavated in 1932. 

Dog. 

Under this heading is recorded the must important animal Hnd of 
the year, i.c. the almost complete skeleton of a dog. Its association 
with these early dwellings makes it of late Bronze Age, or Early Iron 
Age date, and as such it is certainly the earliest and most primitive dog 
so far found in Scotland. Its position was quite natural, and gave no 
suggestion of disturljanco of the remains since the animal lay down 
and expired at the entrance to Midden B. The dog was about 18 inches 
high at the shoulder and resembled in other proportions a terrier. The 
maximum length of the skull is 175 lums., and though slightly larger, 
compares closely in most respects with a dog’s skull (preserved in the 
British Museum) from the Swiss Lake Dwellings. The Sumburgh dog 
differs mostly from these early Swiss Ljike Dwelling dogs in the 
markedly greater width of the cheek-bones. In this respect it dififers 
also from most other dogs of early date, e.g. those of Early Stone Age 
ligured by Riitimeyer* and Bronze Age dogs, as recorded by DegerlHil,* on 
the Continent. The only specimen which resembles the Sumburgh 
dog in its proportional width of cheek-bones is the skull of a larger 
dog in the British Museum labelled " Cnnitt fmnil{ari». Early Iron Age, 
from Hanging Langford Camp, Wilts." However, in its smaller size 
and general features the Sumburgh dog’s skull appears to Im much 
more closely related to the Stone Ago typo (Cam’s puluatris) than to 
the larger species typical of the Bronze Age (Canin inoatrametr!).* 

Sent. 

Remains of the Grey Seal {Hulichu'rua grypua) wore very sparsely 
distributed in all |»urts of the excavation. A few lower jaws, claws, 
leg-bones, and vertebne of adult size occurred in Midden A, also in i and 
earth-house h associated with Dwelling No. iii. Bones of the young of this 
species occurred. The common seal (Phoca vitnlina) was not reprosentetl. 

> “IMr Fauna der Pfahthaulcn in der Scdiwals," von Or L. Rutlinrrcr, Sourraux Mtm. deln 
Soc. nelrHit/u*, toI. Ifl OSSa. 

• “Uber prahlstoriacbe, doniache Iluode,* von Mnsnu* Drsvrbcil, Publikaliantr/ra rnitrrai- 
tH» Xootogiakr SiHaeum, Ktiltenhavn. 

' A separate and man detailed report of tbe entire skeleton wiil lie slmrtly submitted for 
pabilmtlon to the Royal Socirtjr of Edlnburxh. 
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^Vhale, 

In Middens B and C and in earth-house h a few fra^i^entary remains 
of whale uf unknown species r>ccurred. These included parts of vertebra, 
a first rib, and part uf a lower jaw. 

Field Mouse. 

The skull and limb bones of a Field Mouse (Apodemus aylvalictts) were 
found in earth-house h. Since those small animals burrow extensively 
to-day, their remains are not of prehistoric interest. 

Birds. 

The remains of these are thinly scattered in most parts of the 
excavation. In Dwelling No. iii and its associated earth-houses odd bones 
of the Eagle, Falcon, Gannet, Skua, Cormorant, Shag, and Lapwing occur; 
w’hile in Middens A and B. Cormorant, Gannet, Shag, and Goose are 
represented. Of these remains those of the Gannet arc the most 
numerous. 

Fish. 

Very few fish bones were found this year, some in Dwelling No. iii, 
others in earth-house h. Only two species are represented—the Cod and 
the Wrasse—parts of the skull and teeth or vertebra of these only 
being found. 

Shells. 

Shells of the Limpet {Patella vultjata) were very numerous in the 
middens. Those of the spout-fish {Ensis ensis) were only found in one mid¬ 
den preserved l>eneath a stone, elsewhere they had entirely disintegrated. 

Sfxmge. 

In the comer of chamber p. Dwelling No. iii, a curious light grey sub¬ 
stance was found, resembling a piece of cotton-wool or some kind of fabric. 
This, on microscopic examination, was found to l)e composed of tiny 
glassy monaxon spicules, proving it to l>e the remains of a specimen of 
the Bread-crumb Sponge (Ilalichondria panicea) found commonl)' in the 
shallow waters round our coasts. Its presence within the dwelling at 
.Tarlshof is puzzling, as it must have lieen brought by human agency to 
the spot where it was found. Such glassy sfionges from time to time have 
been uso<l for only two purposes by man; firstly, as fertilisers, and secondly, 
in lieu of cosmetics. It is highly improbable that the inhabitants of 
the dwellings at Jarlshof should have been aware of their former use. 
and very remarkable should they have employed the material for the 
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1 RTTi indebted to Mr M. Burton, M.&C., of the Brititih Mujjeuni, for 
the information that some primitive i>eop1e make use of glossy sponges 
in place of cosmetics. The practice of using freshwater sponges for this 
purpose has been attributed to the early Russian people. Tlie minute 
glassy spicules of the sponge rubbed on to the skin cause slight irritation, 
and produce in consequence a natural bloom. From an isolated instance 
of a discovery of this kind it is unwise to draw conclusions. 

Human. 

.\mong the remains of Dwelling No. iv, very early in date, occurs the 
parieUl bone of a human skull. Miss M. L. Tildesley of the Royal 
College of Surgeons kindly examined this for me. She suggests it 
possibly lielouged to a man under thirty-five years of age, having a 
broad-headed tyi>e of skull. This latter tyi>e is quite in agreement with 
a Bronze Age date. 

Deriveil ns they are from the middens of an early dwelling, the bon^ 
are of a fragmentary nature, as would be expected; the extent of this 
has been noted already under the various sub-headings. Apart from 
the unique find of the dog’s skeleton, the sheep remains create perhaps 
the greatest interest this year. More curious even than the lack of 
variety found last year is the apparent absence of the small Shetland 
breed. This typical remnant of an early domestic variety—the Peat or 
Turbary sheep—which has always been regarded as having had especial 
preservation in Shetland from an early date. So far as evidence goes, 
and providing that the Dwellings exposed this year are earlier in date 
than those of last, it is a sheep having affinities with the other primitive 
domestic breed—the Sony—which has gained priority in Shetland. This 
is quite consistent with the fact that this large-homed early domestic 
race (according to Professor Ritchie') was widely spread in Europe in 
the Bronze Age. The question as to which of these two early breeds 
was the first to inliabit Shetland may Im? answered ns the result of 
further excavation, and, following from this, the subsequent historj* of 
the various breeds of sheep in the.se islands. 

An interesting agreement with early excavations in Denmark is the 
presence of bones of the Grey Seal (Halichorms j/rypus)-rather than 
those of the Spotted Seal {Phoca ritulina) most common to-day. The 
latter species, according to Degerbol,* was rarely present in seas of the 
Early Stone Age. having apparently iKJcome increasingly more common 
ns time has gone on. 

* J. Ritchie, M.A., U.Se. 11990), Animat Lift in SeoilawL 
' DeKcrbiii, Kobenharii (1903). Danmarka Patttdifr i Fortidtn. 
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IV. 

A LONG STALLED CHAMBEHED CAIUN OR MAUSOLEUM (KOUSAY 
T^T*E) NEAR MIDHOWE. R<1USAY, ORKNEY. Bv J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, LLD.. F.S.A.Sixvr., Director ok the Natioxai, Mcskum 
OF AsTiQirmEs ok Scoti,an». and WALTER G. GRANT, F.S.A.Scxir. 
With a Dejm.-rii'tio.v ok the Skki.ktai, RtuiAiKti, by Prokesbur ALEX. 
LOW. ,M.A.. M.D., F..S.A.S<ot. 

On the south-weHt coast of the island of Rousay, Orkney, about 
100 yards south-south-east of the broch of Midhowe. is an oblong grass- 
covereil mound which lies roughly parallel to, and about 22 yards distant 
from, the seashore (fig. ly Before excavation it measured about 100 feet 
in length and about 30 feet in breadth, its main axis running 11’ west 
of north magnetic, nearly north-north-west and south-south-east. The 
top stands about 0 feet high and some feet al>ove high-water mark. 
On the landward side the mound merges gently into the adjoining 
field, which rises in a gradually 8teo|>ening ascent towards Mansemass 
Hill; on the side towards the sea the ground falls away in a slight 
slope to the edge of a low clilT. Apart from its shape, which formerly 
was partly obscured by a dry-stone dyke running along its crest, the 
only indicatiims that it was artificial wore the tops of a row of stones 
peeping through the turf in a straight line near its western margin. 
To ascertain the character of the monument a short length of this line 
of stones was laid bare and a shallow trench driven across the mound 
as far as the dyke on the top. These excavations disclosed a cairn of 
stones with a wall-face on the outside and with chambers inside. For 
about a quarter of the length of the mound the wall-face, which runs in 
a straight line, was laid Imre as far as the south-western corner. This 
comer was square, the southern end being built at right angles to the 

* When Mr Grsnl decidad to axcsrate thU site he asked Mr 3. Iletrat Crmw to aapervise and 
describe the operations. In Jalr IWSi the entrance passage and the Aiat three cells were examined, 
and some trial excsTations were made at laher parts to determine the limits of the structure 
within the mound. In Jnl/ and AuKaat IKS the remaiiitnK nine cells were expluriHl, but 
Mr Craw bad to return home Itefore the work was completed. leaxinK Mr Grant and mfself to 
flniah It. Before his Umeuted death a few weeks later Mr Craw had drafted a preUminary 
report on the work of IKC, which, howerer, had to be recast In visa of later dlacoteries. He lisd 
also kept reiy full working notes of the IKI3 operations. Having followed the whole course of 
the exearations. we hare been able to complete this aroount from the msleriml left by Mr Craw 
and from our own observations. Mr Grant has now conveyed the custody of the monument to 
ILH. Office of Works.-J. G. C. 
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main axia <>f the cAirn, wiiilo the Houth-eaHtern corner wan rouniled. 
A short section of llie straight wall-face near the centre of the eastern 
side, and the curved northern end were also cleared, but not to the 
foundation. 

No further excavation for the imrpose of ex|K»sing the remaining 
part of this wall was undertaken in 1U88, as it had been decided to 
hand over the monument to the custody of H.M. Office of Works, which 
Deimrtment, in the c«3ur8eof the o|M>rutionH necessary for its preservation, 
would uncover the entire jieriphery.* This work was carried out during 



FIj{. 1. Midhnwp CHnmbpreit Cslrn: View from aouth-wmt, nbowina FouudsUou of Ou(«r 
Csslnir Wsll ami Face of Part of Inner Wall. 


the present summer, when the reumius of the face of an outer wall or 
casing were exposed at an average distance of 5 feet 0 inches, and 7 feet 
0 inches outside the inner wall on the east and west sides, and 5 feet 
0 inches and 4 feet 0 inches from it nt the north and south ends, the 
intervening space lieing packed with small stones (llg. 2). .Vs in the 
case of the inner wall, the outer one is practically straight at the sidra 
and curved nt the north end. The soutli end is similarly curved round 
the comers, while, ns we have seen, the inner one is straight, except 
nt the south-east corner. The extreme length of the building is 10(1 feet 
It inches and the breadth 42 feet (1 inches. 

The height of the inner casing still standing, as exposed by the 

* ThU work was done after the paper was read, liol iH-fore it went to press. 

VOI_ LXVtll, 
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Kiu. 3. Millliowe ChamWrml Cairn : Outer Caiilnir Wall, east able, arnl (TUamber covewl 
with eorru|tBl«l Iron pendinit preserrntion work. 
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Office of Works, varied from about 4 feet to nearly 5 feet on the east 
or landward side, and from 3i feet to 6 feet on the west, the central 
section on each side l>eing best preserved. This face of walling was 
nearly vertical and the stones were, ns in ordinary building, laid on 
the flat. 

^Vlong the greater part, of the west side nothing remained of the 
outer casing wall except the displaced foundation courses (fig. 1), but 
nearing the north end it survived to a height of nlmut 2 feet. Along 
the east side (fig. 3) and round the north end it showed remarkable 
structural features. There were tw«> foundation courses, each formed 



FIk- Ml<lhi)»n) Chaml>ere4l Cairn: Loirrr Part of Caainif Wall 
wbere Ulivrtloo of MlanUna atonea altera (1) and (2i. 


of slabs 4 inches to 5 inches thick, the lower projecting 3 inches to 
4 inches outwards from the upper, which in its turn projected the same 
distance from the wall-face above it. Tliese stepped foundation courses 
exten<lo<l almut three-quarters along the east side from the south 
corner, and were traced in places at the nctrth end. In other jmrts 
the two foundation courses were laid flush. .Above the foundation the 
stones in the face of the wall w'ere sot obliquely, their edges to the 
outside sloping downwai'ds from left to right from the east side of the 
entrance passage round the s«Hith-east comer, ami along the east side 
as far as the turn in the north-east corner. Here the direction of the 
stones was reversed, the slant dowmwards being from right to left (fig. 4). 
This latter arrangement was probably continued round the north end 
and along the west side and south end as far as the entrance passage, 
as portions of it remained in position at the first-mentioned place, and 
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between the south-west corner and the eutrunce. Above the oblique 
building was what might be called a string-course, formed by slalw laid 
flat. At the best-preserved part the height from the top of the founda¬ 
tion courses to the top of the string-course was about feet. On the 
upper side of the string-course was u scarceiuent about 5 inches w'ide, 
above which the face of the wall was continued upwards by stones, again 
built obliquely, but slanting in the opi>oaite din-clion fron» those Ijelow, 
thus forming a sort of herring-laine pattern (tig. 5). Only a short length 
of the upper face roniaineil, about half-way between fhe middle and 



yig. S. Mlifhowe Ch»uil»rr«) Csini: Fsc* of Wall, Rbowlntf 

lower <0 end upper psrte slautlntr in opposite tUrrellonP, 
with strlnR-counws lietween. 


north end of the monument, where it survived to a height of about 
I foot at most. 

Very little of the outer casing remains at the .south end, ns so much 
of the building has been taken away that the face of the inner wall 
is exposed (figs. 0 and 7). All that survives of the outer face is about 
0 feet on either side of the doorway of the entrance passage lading 
into the burial chamWr. On the west side it is no more than 10 inches 
in height, and on the east alxiut 2 feet, but it is rwliiced to the foundation 
courses by the time it renche,s the south-east comer. Tlie <h>orwny has 
l)een carefully built up flush with the outer wall (fig. 7). 

The entrance passage was originally 12 feet 9 inches in length, but 
the surviving portion from the face of the inner wall to where it enters 
the gallery is 8 feet 6 inches. It measures 3 feet 3 inches in width at the 
opening in the inner wall, slightly more at the centre, and 3 feet 1 inch 
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at the inner end. Just Ijefore it enters the K«hery two steps, each about 
9 inches in height, lead downwards (tig. 8). The walls of the passage still 




Hk- Mldhow* Cluunherrd Cairn: South cnil, aliowlna 
Kntranor In Outer Wall hlocicetl up. 


rise to an average height of 2 feet 6 inches, but. as none of the lintels 
survive, the original height cannot bo ascertained. 

The burial chainljer, completely filletl with stones which hatl fallen in 
when the roof collapsetl (fig. 9), is dividetl into twelve cells by large 
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upright flagstones, measuring from 3 inches to 9 inches in thickness, 
bonded into the lateral walls opitosite each other and projecting towards 
the centre. As excavated, the interior of the building looks like a long 
narrow byre, with twelve stalls on each side, separated from one another 
by short trevisses of slabs (fig. 10 and PI. V.), The well-built dry-stone 



Kljj. a Mltlbowe CluLinlwmi Calm : View of Entrance from the Interior. 

w'alls are vertical. At some points, indeed, in the cells near the entrance, 
appearances at first suggestetl that the roof had been corbelled inwanls, 
but later on it became evident that the inward thrust had been produced 
after the collapse of the structure. The west wall of C'ell No. 5 showed 
a distinct straight-jointed break, the significance of which is not obvious. 
It is just {MMsible that the portion further north represents an after¬ 
thought, in the form of an extension of the chamber; but this is doubtful, 
as the break occurs near the centre of the cell. At its inner end the 
gallery is not closed by ordinary walling, but by a large slab, 3 feet 
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3 tucbes bigii, sot on eilpe. The last cell. No. 12, is divided into two 
compartments by three low slabs, also set on edge. These form a 
partition that extends from wall to wall across the passage-way, ami 
they are so nrrangeil that the one in the centre overlaps the two at 
the sides. The inner compartment is paved with flags, and the west 
side of the outer is partitioned ofT 
with a slab set on edge. 

The gallery measures 76 feet in 
length. As its lateral walls are 
not in exact alignment the cells 
are of varying breadth, the first 
four measuring alniut 6 feet 
6 inches, tb(»se in the centre up 
to S feet, and those at the north¬ 
ern end about 7 feet 3 inches. 

The distance l)etween the upright 
lings separating the cells ranges 
from 4 feet to 7 feet, ami their 
inward projection from 1 foot 
6 inches to 2 feet 4 inches, leaving 
an open H]Nice of from 3 feet to 

4 feet in the centre Ijetween the 
iniu>r ends of the opposite pairs. 

The two tallest of them are near 
the centre of the gallery, lietween 
Cell No. 6 and Cell No. 7, where 
the Hag on the cast is 7 feet 
6 inches high and the flag opposite, 

the west, 7 feet. The others 
liiminish in height as they a(>- 
proach the ends of the structure. 

Those )>etween the six southern 
cells range from 6 feet U inches to 

4 feet 6 inches, the shortest l>eing at the inside of the entrance passage. 
The tops of several of these have hrokou off naturally at an angle, and in 
the case of three on each side, the void so formetl has been fille«I with 
stones laid on the flat to semire a more level surface. The slabs Itetween 
the northern cells are more regular in height, the average being nlmut 

5 feet. They have l>oen dressed in u most unusual fashion, their upper 
part having been smashed off with heavy blows of hummer-stones, 
struck downwards in a slanting direction and «lelivored Hrst on the one 
side and then on the other. This is clearly seen in fig. 10. 



Fitf. t>. Miilliuwi! CItautberKd Csini: Debris 
fruni culUpse of Roof. 
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The roof seeiun to hnre been lintelled. Probably slabs were placed 
longitudinally on the tops of the upright stones close to the side walls, 
and the intorrening space in the middle ctivered with lintels laid trans¬ 
versely. Numerous flat stones that w«iuld have boon suitable for this 
purpose were observed amongst the fallen debris with which the gallery 



(*4;. 10. Millliowr Ctuunbeml Cslra : Vlaw fnMii nortli, Hhowiotf UitM ot Slsbci ilreaocd off. 


was choked. .Vs in many of our other Scottish cnims. there would 
doubtless l)o n thick covering of stones, built on the top of the lintels 
to keep them in position when complete. l>efore the monument l>ecnmo 
obscured by the natural accumulation of soil and decayed vegetation. 

At the northern end of the cairn are the remains of what may have 
b«H<n an entrance passage (tig. 10), the Imttom of which is about level 
with the top of the stab which forms the t*nd of the chamber already de¬ 
scribed. On the west a wall, now 8 feet 3 inches long and 2 feet 3 inches 
high, slants slightly outwards towards the exterior, and the correspond¬ 
ing w’all on the east has been destroyed save for a short length where it 
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join8 the gnilory. It lias been sutfgesteil that this gave neress to an upper 
chamWr in the northern half of the cairn. As things are to-day, there 
would be little space lietween the fliHir nml the roof of such a structure, 
but it is certain tlmt the monument has been much despoiled and that 
it must originally have been very much higher. Seeing that Imrely 
four miles to the south-south-east on the same island, at Taiverso Tiiick, 
there is a chambered cairn with two storeys, it may well bo that the 
inner portion of the Mi<lhowe cairn had likewise been two storeyed. 
The presence of a wall-hold above the low divisional slab on the west 
side of the end cell, 3 feet 0 inches from the floor, and of a slight scarcement 
immo«liatoiy adjoining it in the north-west corner of the coll, strengthen 
the chiim for an upjier storey at this part. The wall-hold ami scarce- 
mont are shown prominently on the right-hand side of the foregroimd 
of fig. 10. 

From the south end of Cell No. 7 to the northern end of the gallery, 
at a height of about 5 foot 6 inches above the floor, on the east side, is 
a wall-head finished with a paving of thin slabs which extends buck 
from the face of the wall from 12 inches to 2 feet (i inches.' There is 
no corresponding feature in the first six cells nor on the west side <»f 
the gallery at any |>arl. If we are right in our suggestion that there 
had l>eun an upper storey in the inner half of the gallery, the height 
of the wall-head would fit in quite well with the floor of the upper 
chamber. 

It is impossible to give any indication of the height of the suggested 
upi>er compartment, but when we see that the outer upright wall on 
the east side, even in its dilapidated condition, still rises 1 foot higher 
than the wall-head in the gallery, we may be sure that the central 
ridge of the roof, even though it sloped hack from the wall in a gentle 
rise, would be a goo<l many feet higher. Allowing the height of the 
outer wall above the scarcement to have l>een the same ns the part 
ImIow, at the very least, and calculating the rise in the roof at only 
one in four, there would Ijo plenty of room to allow n height of about 
5 feet to the up]ier storey. 

At the Hoor-lovel on the mat side of each of the seven cells. Nos. 5 to 11, 
is a low bench or shelf, from 9 inches to 18 inches high (6g. 11). This hud 
been formed by placing a line of small slabs, set edgeways, between the 
outer ends of the upright flags and using them to support a close-set 
scries of Hat slabs which stretched back to the lateral wall. These 
shelves had l>een disturlied and badly broken when the roof fell. On 

• This W(WI dlsoorered during the opentiona CArried out by the Office of Works. The 
individual |iArlng-stan«a hsvo not been oattinl^d on the ptan, to prevent confusing them with the 
low abelres at the ground level beneath. 
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every one of them except that iu Coll No. 11 were the remains of from 
two to four human skeletons. In the south end of Cell No. 0 the 
remains of three skeletons in a very fragmentary condition were 
placeil under the shelf as well. Two skulls were recovered from the 
inner compartment of Coll No. 12. On the ices/ side of the chamber 



TIk. 11. MIdhuwe Cbunlwred Calm: Inner end. siiowluR 
low Sbetm on e«at aide. 


there wore no shelves, and only one dejmsit of hiiinau remains was 
found, this coming from Cell No. 8. 

NEoi.miir BrniAi.s and Relics. 

Twenty-five individuals—seventeen ailults, six young parsons from 
fourteen to twenty years of age, and two children under four— were 
represented hy the remains found in the primary burials at the liottom 
level, on the shelves, or on the floor. 

Generally speaking, the bodies had been placeil with their backs 
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t<» the eastern wall, and faced the central passa(;e. Those at the 
southern end of the colls lay on their left side and those at the 
northern on their right. Most of the skeletal remains had been 
deposite<1 on the top of the low shelv'es Iwstween the divisional slabs. 
Only four deposits were found under the shelves and three on the 
floor without any structural arrangeineiits. 

Celt» Xm. 1 to 4. — No human remains were found at the Neolithic 
level in any of these divisions. 

Cell Xo. .5.—Four deposits of Imnes representing four individuals 



Fix. 12. Mlctiiunre Chambered Cairn: Skeletal Remaiua at 
north end of Cell No, ft 


were found here. At the south end were the remains of the skeleton 
tif u young f>or»on, perhaps from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
lying on its left side, the skull in the south-east and the knees 
drawn up. At the Iwtck near the centre were the collected reinains of 
the skelet'on of an adult male, the limb bones l>eing placed against, 
and parallel to, the wall, with part of the skull above them. 
Nearer the front of the shelf, but slightly to the north, was another 
skeleton, that of a young man from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
which had been placed in a crouching position on its left side. Heaped 
up in the north-east corner wa.s the skeleton of an adult male; the 
|»elvis lay in the corner w’ith the broken skull in an upright position 
almve it, the left side towards the wall, and above these w'ere ribs 
and limb Imnes surmounted by the lower jaw. The photograph (Hg. 12), 
shows this jaw lifted down and placed in front. 
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Cell A7». 0 contaiued four deposits, the first three on the shelf 

nnd the fourth la^noatb its southern end. In the south-east comer 
were the remains of the skull of an adult, who had i)eeu laid on the 
loft side. The vertebne lay along the wall and the knees were drawn 
up in front. AlHiut the middle of the cell was a broken skull, part 



Fig. 13. Miilhowe Chiunlwml Cairn: .Soathrm half 
with Skeleton in sontb end of Cell No. 7. 


of a lower jaw, and utht*r bones of a second adult. The skeleton of an 
adult male lay against the north-east comer. The skull was placed 
upright facing the passage, the knees were well drawn up, and the loft 
humerus stood high up near the skull. From the position of the pelvis 
and other bones it appeared that this body had Iteen placed in a sit¬ 
ting position. The fourth deposit, that under the shelf, was not bulky, 
but three individuals—two adults and a child from three to four years 
of age—were represented by the bones. 

Cell iVb. 7.—In this cell were three deposits. The skeleton of 
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n younjf mule, sixteen to twenty yenrs of ago, lay on its left aide in 
the south end. The skull stootl upright in the s<mth-east comer facing 
the passage, the spine lay along the wall with the ellKiWs at the sides 
and the honds in front of the hreast, while the knees were drawn 
up (fig. 13). In the north end were the remains of a young individual, 
from sixteen to eighteen years old, lying on the right side. Xhe skull 
reposed face downwards about one foot from the wall, the spine was 
much iMJiit, a femur lay at right angles across the shelf, and the heels 
wore well drawn up. In front at a slightly lower level was the skull 
of an adult male, face downwards with its hack to the wall, W'ith 
some vertebra; and other bone-s. 

Most of the iiottery, ns also the Hint knife, rame from the opposite side 
of this cell, but a few pieces were found tro<lden into the floor of the passage. 

Cell .Vo. 8.—This coll yielded three deposits. Placed in a reclining 
position on its loft side against a sloping slab in the south-east comer 
wore the remains of the skeleton of a child, prolmbly from two to 
four years old. The skull stood upright facing the passage, the pelvis 
lay against the wall, and the knees were drawn up. Near the middle 
ami about one foot from the wall were the fragments of an adult s 
skull, and a few inches farther north more cranial fragments of a 
young person. The fairly complete skull of an adult female laj' in 
the north-east corner, the crown towards the passage. All the teeth 
were dislodged, but the lower jaw, which was placed with the chin 
towards the south, retained several. 

On the opposite side of this compartment, lying on the Hoor, were 
the scanty remains €>f an adult skeleton, one small piece of burnt 
lame, and some fragments of charcoal. This was the only burial deposit 
found on the west side of the gallery. 

Cc// A*o. y.—Three groups of lames were recovcreil from this cell, 
having apparently l>een placed under the shelf (fig. M). A skeleton of 
an adult male lay on the left side with the skull in the south-ea.st 
corner. The knees wore drawn up and the vertebra? lay along the 
w’all. In front and almost touching this skull w^as part of another, 
that of a young man perhaps under twenty years of age. In the 
north-east was a skull of an adult male placed face downwards in a 
slanting position on its right side, as well a.s leg and arm bones. 

Cell .Vo. 10.—In this cell were two deposits, one at the south end and 
the other rather north of the centre. The first, the remains of the 
skeleton of an adult female (?), lay on the left side in a contracted position. 
A rib of an ox was found amongst the bones. The second, the remains 
of an adult, also lay on the left side with the head and Imck close to 
the wall. 
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Cell So. 11.—.Although there was a shelf in this division no human 
remains were found either above or below it. 

Celt So. 12.—On the paved lloor on the east side of the inner com- 
f»artinent of this cell were two skulls, too fragmentary to determine sex 
or age. placed crown upwards and within 3 inches of each other. 

Although most of the skeletal remains in the diflFerent cells must have 
Iwen considerably displaced and some of them broken when the fall of the 
roof took place, and although nmny of them have disap{>eared through 
decay, it is quite evident that some of the burials had been mode after 



Kl«. R .Uliiliowe Chninltens) Cdlrn; HkrIpUl Rrmnina in Oli No. 9. 


the tissues had waste<l away. This was particularly noticeable in the 
case of the second described skeletal deposit in Cell No. 5, where the 
long bones were built up along the back wall with the skull on the top 
of them. The de|M>sit of Imnes under the shelf at the south en«l of 
Coll No. 0 contained the remains of no less than three individuals, but as 
the total quantity of bones of which it was conq>ose 4 l was very small, 
one is tompte<l to wonder whether only a few Imnes of the different 
bialies had l>een selected for burial in this place. At all events, the 
ilesh must have tlisapi>enrefl, unless distnemlierment has to l>o consitlered, 
l>efore tlieir lost deposition took place. In several places only the skull 
was found. 

No human remains were found in the first four cells at the Neolithic 
level. As some of the inner cells had apparently been used partly as 
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os^uAriei), lUHy it iu>t luive l>een that some of the bodies had been 
de{M> 8 ited in the roUs near the entrance and left there till the flesh and 
soft parts had deca^’ed, after which the bones were collected and 
deposited in what was meant to l>e their final resting-place? If this 
Ije so, this cairn must have been used as a burial vault during a lengthy 
period of time. 

Only one implement l>eIoiigiiig to the period of the burials was 
re<*overed. It was a nicely fashioned knife of brown flint mottled with 
white, measuring 2 |V inches in length, 4 inch in brftndth at the \\ idest 
part, luid ,V inch in thickness. The Imse was oblique and the con%'ex 
edges met in a rounded i>oiiit. It was carefully flaked 
along the edges ami across the hack, the umler side 
being undrcsstMl (fig. 15). This was found with the 
pottery shards on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

Fragments of the shell of an egg, possibly of a rtx'k- 
pigeon or an owl, wore found beneath one of the arm 
iaiiies near the centre iif the east side of Coll No. 5. On 
the floor under the bone.s f<iund below the shelf in the 
south end of tint east side of Cell No. 7 was a vertebra 
of a fish, and on the same level in the .south corner on 
the west side of the same cell, where most of the pottery 
was discovered, were the skull of a birtl, a vertebra of 
a fish (sea-bream), and many mice bones (Orkney vole). 

More mice bones wore got in the immediate neighbour- 

hood scattered through the fallen debris to a height of KlUu KiiIf*. 

12 inches above the floor. 

Compared with the large quantity of pottery found in the much 
smaller chamliered cairns at Unstan ami Taiverso Tuick, in Orkney, 
the uumlter of fragments rocovoreil from the cairn at Midhowe must 
be considered disa|>|K)inting; still, shards, mostly small, from seven urns 
were forthcoming. Three i»f these at least were of the Ciistan tyjie'— 
that is, they had belonged to shallow, flat bowls with a rounded bottom, 
an upright wall often slightly everted at the lip, and a pronouncetl 
carinatioii or keel at the junction of the wail and the bfi.se.- 

' It has b««uuie the prsetico of some orcbteolotfinta to tleaiiaiate this variety of war* as 
Windmill Hill pottery, after the famous and prolltic site in Wiltshire so ably excavated hy 
Mr Alexander Kelller. Imt fraiftnents of fifteen ainillar vrsaela. some nearly complete, were 
found at ITnstan in IHtM, nearly forty ynora Iwfore the diecoveries at Windmill Hill; six more 
examples were recoverml from the calm at Tairerao Tiilrk thirty six yean aifo, and the tyiw U 
present in the itottery found, more than twenty-three years a^n, at Eili-an an Titthn, North Vtst, 
Outer Ileliridre. As It has liecn the cuatoin of arrhivultiipsts to name types of prehistoric relics 
after the places where they were tlrst discorcnnl, U is only right to call this class of pottaiy 
after Unstan. the tlrst nritish site on which it was found. 

* Proc. .foe. Ant, Scot., vol. Ixili. pp. 4(V44. fltts. A-tl and 13. 
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The pottery conHiiitB of: — 

1. Rim nnd well fra^menta of n plain dark-coloured vessel, possibly 
over ten inches in diameter at the mouth, with a slightly everte<l rim 
nnd a rounded moulding, 1^ inch below the lip (fig. 16, No. I, and fig. 18, 
No. 1), found amongst the bones in the centre of the east side of Cell No. 8. 

2. A large piece and many small fragments of a shallow, round-based 
urn with a vertical wall, a slightly everted lip rounded on the top, nnd 



1.9 _!_2_J l-nches 

FiK- IB- Midbowe ChsmlicnMl Cslrn: Fmiournts of Clny Umn. 

showing a prominent carinntion at the junction of the wall and the 
Imiso (fig, 17, nnd fig. 18, No. 2). The ware is thin, inch at most, and 
it is of reddish-brown colour. The wall shows three deep grooves under 
the lip, made by the stab and drag process, and the sp>nee below is 
occupied with vertical straight lines inciseil by the steady stroke of a 
pointed instrument. The vessel has l>een 9 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, nnd about 3 inches in height. It was found lying half on its 
mouth on clay on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

3. A few fragments of a shallow carinated um of thin, light brown, 
vesicular ware, with a slightly everted upright wall and rounded base 
(fig. 16. No. 2, and fig. 18, No. 3). The vessel has lieen about 10 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, and the wall is only ■,*, inch thick. On the 
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latter are two rows of widely spaced dragged finger-nail markings. 
It was found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

4. A small fragment from the junction of the wail and rounded base 
of a ciiriiiated urn of reddish-brown vesicular ware, decorated almve 
the carinatiou with groups of incised lines slanting alternately from 
right to left and from left to right. This came from the west side of 
C’ell No. 7 (fig. 16. No. 3, and ilg. 18, No. 4). 

5. Two small fragments of very dark-colourwl pottery, one from the 
rim and the other from the wall of an urn. The rim portion, which 
is slightly everted and rounded on the top, shows lines inciseil from 



Fl({. 17. Miclbowe Chuml>crF4l Cslrn i Pnrt of Clay Urn. 

right to left, and the wall portion incised chevrtnis (fig. 16, Nos. 4 and 5, 
and fig. 18, No. 5). Probably they belong to the sitrae vessel. They were 
found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

6 and 7. Two small rim fragments of two vessels of dark-coloured 
pottery of ve.sicular texture. Both are ornamented under the lip, which 
is vertical and rounded on the top, with two narrow bands of short, 
vertical, incised lines, bordoru<l above and separated from each other 
by single transverse lines (fig. 16, N<w. 6 and 7, and fig. 18, Nos. 6 and 7). 
In one a small part of the inside of the base is to be soon, showing that 
the hottoin had been curved; in the other the wall has lieeu rather 
higher. These were found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

The pottery is all thin and of good texture. Several pieces contain 
a slight admixture of stones crushed small, a feature hardly observable 
in those of vesicular texture. At least three of the vessels represented 
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by the i^hardti are of the Unstaii type of Neolithic iMjttery. The iuaide 
of the largeHt of these fragments (fig. 17) shows a slight glossiness, a 
feature remarked on many of the urns from the Unstau cairn. 

We have seen that the form of some of the \'essels from Midhowe 
is the same as many of those found at L'ustan and Taiverso Tuick. 
A few of the shards from Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, Outer Hebrides, 
belong to vessels of the same shape. In the ornamentation also there 
are resemblances. One of the commonest designs at I’nstan and 
Taiverso Tuick was groups of linos slanting alternately to the right 



FIk* MiUhows CluuubcMMl Cairn; Srctlimik uf Potterj. ({.I 



and to the left. It occurs on one shard from Midhowe (fig. 18. No. .1), 
and is also to l)e seen in the potter}’ from Eilean an Tighe.* The 
ornamentation of the iMWit-preserved pier-e from Midhowe consists of 
transverse lines with vertical lines l)elow. Two pieces from Eilean an 
Tighe are similarly decorated,* Drugged finger-nail impressions o«*cur 
on pottery from Midhowe; Unstaii; Kenny's Cairn, Caitlmess;* and 
Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire.* Some of the pottery from the last two 
localities have also pinched markings. 

Most of the pottery was found in the stall on the west side of Cell 
No. 7, but a few shards came from the pitssage in front of this stall 
and of Cell No. 8 , which adjoined it. Pieces of one urn were di84*overe«l 
in direct nHs«s'iation with human remains on the east side uf Cell No. 8. 

• Proc. Sof, Anf. Scot., rol. tsIlL p. SB, M. So. a. 

• IM.. rol. UUl. p. «, flK. its, Nos. 13 sod 14. 

• Ihld., rol. IsiiL p. M, lU;. 31, No. Sl 

• Ibid., rol. Ixiii. p. SB. Bk- 3t, No. 4. 
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It 18 difficult to underHtnnd why the great bulk of the pottery should 
have been placed in one cell and on the side of it opposite to that 
on which all the bodies except one were found, and why such small 
fragments should have survived. It is possible that when later burials 
were taking place the p«»ttery vessels dopositetl earlier had been broken, 
some of the pieces being thrown aside ami others trampled underfoot. 

The only relics found at the floor-level of Cells Nfw. 1 to 4 were part 
of a red-deer antler and a heap of Iimi>et-shells amounting to about 
three gallons in quantity, which came fmm the north-east comer of 
Coll No. 1. 


L.\tkk Bi'uials and Remo. 

We have seen that the whole of the chnmlier was hh>cked with stones 
fallen from the roof. Food refuse in the form of lames of ox, sheep, 
and red-deer, with fragments of three antlers, one broken across a 
perforation, flsh-bones and some limpet-shells, were found all through 
the debris. In addition, two skeletons were discovered in Cell No. 4, 
at a height of almiit 4 feet from the floor of the chaniher. These had 
l>e<‘n hiirie<l after the collapse of the monument. The Krst skeleton, 
that of an adult mole, lay in a crouching position in the south-east 
corner of the cell, the head to the south facing the east. The other 
skeleton, that «if an adult female?, lay in the north-west corner of the 
cell, but the Innly ha«l been placixl in a ruilely formed cist-like structure, 
measuring 2 feet (1 inches square, the east side formed by a slab set on 
edge and the south end hy small tings laid on the flat. The other side 
and end wore formoil by the western wall of the cell and the divisional 
slab on the north. Like the flrst skeleton this one had l>een buried in 
a crouching position on the right side, the skull lying to the south 
facing the east. The sktdls were Umi fragmentary to indicate whether 
the people were long- or round-headtal. 

In addition to the food refuse already referred to. there were picked 
up amongst the fallen material live hammer-stimes, a stone pestle, 
measuring 7| inches long and 2} inches in diameter, a rude stone 
implement of the type found in such ahundnnce in Orkney and Shetland, 
smoothly pointetl at one end an»l chisel-8ha|a>d at the other, measuring 
I4{ inches in length (Hg. lU), a fragment of another similar object, and n 
part of n club-like implement of stone pitted hy ii.so at one end, measur¬ 
ing llj inches in length. 

few small shards of hand-made pottery of light brown colour, 
containing a alight natural mixture of small stones, were found 15 inches 
under the surface near the north end of the cairn. The ware was of 
quite goiol ipiality with a smooth outer skin, but none of the pieces 
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was large enough to indicate the shajie of any part of the pot or even 
the thickness of the wall. Part of what looked like the handle of a 
mediieval jug of red pottery, without any trace* of ginze, was recovered 
half-way up amongst the debris on the west side of Coll No. 6. 

Projecting outwards from the north-east and south-east comers of 
the monument are two well-built walls showing an average breadth 
of about 4J feet. The best-preserved one, on the north-east, rises to a 
height of about 4 feet, where it abuts on the cairn. This wall dies out 
(58 feel from the cairn, and tlie other 45 feet. In the north-east projec¬ 
tion was an opening 2 feet wide, 36 feet 0 inches from the cairn, and in 
the south-east projection, about 3} feet from the main huilding, was a 
similar opening, measuring 2 feet wide on ilie north side and 3 feet on 



L. ..? ~ ! ~ 


KIr. is. Midhowe C)uuuli«ml (^Irn: Rudi* CIob-Hke Stone Implement. 

the south. These projecting walls are suggestive of the horns seen in 
the horned chamberetl cairns of Caithness and other parts of the north 
and west of Scotland; but the foundations of these walls are from 
U inches to 12 inches lower than the base of the cairn, the foundation 
courses of which run right through them. Tl«e character of the build¬ 
ing is different from that of the main structure, nn<l the projections 
do not connect with it in the Kne (lowing curves of the typical hornml 
chaniliered cairn. No (races of similar constructions were observed at 
the north-west or south-west corners. It would thus seem that the 
projo<'ting walls are secondary, and probably w*ere erected at a much 
later time than the cairn. 

Lying against the north-west corner of the monument was* a heap f>f 
stones and debris in which wn.s found a cist-like structure. 

The Midhowe cairn with its peculiar structural features is the Hrst of 
its kind to be recorded, and it adds another to the already numerous 
varieties of the chambered cairn of Scotland, long and round, horned 
and unhorned. Although we have used the terai “cairn" in ilescribing 
this monument, it is not a cairn, which is a heap of stones, in the strict 
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sense of the word. It has I>cen nn imjMwinjf structure, carefully built and 
doubtlessly rising to a considerably greater height than its present condi¬ 
tion would indicate, and the name of mausoleum may well Ik> applied to it. 

The chainl>eretl cairns of C’aithness and Orkney generally have 
the main chnml>er domically roofed by inward corlielling, but at 
Midhowo the nM>f has lieen formed by lintels, and, t<» judge by present 
appearances, the cells have been highest in the centre and have gradually 
decreased in height towards the ends. Other cairns having chambers 
of approximately regular width have l)een 
excavated at Yarhouse (Yarrows), Caith¬ 
ness.* and at Unstan. Orkney.* At the 
former place there are two cairns and at 
the latter one, all three l>eiiig round. The 
two Yarhouse cairns have three com¬ 
partments sopjirated fn>in eiicb other in 
a fashion similar to those in the .Midhowe 
cairn, and one of them has also the inner 
end tinishod off with a largo slab dig. 20). 

The ITnstun cairn, famous, as we have seen, 
for the large amount of pottery it yielded, 
lies about thirteen and a half miles to 
the south-south-oast of Midhowe, on the 
neighbouring island of Mainland, and it is 
the one which most closely resembles our 
example. It contains a chamber of fairly regular width, measuring 
21 feet in length, divided into five colls by projecting lateral slabs, 
the tallest of which is al>out f> foot high (llg. 21). Tlie entrance passage, 
however, dues not run into an end chamber in the line of its main 
axis, but penetrates from the eastern si«le «>f the cairn into the 
second coll from the south near its centre. Thus the cairn at I'nstan 
bos two end cells closed at the )>ack, while that at Midhowe has 
only one. The backs of these cells are to a certain extent similar in con¬ 
struction. At Unstan they consist of a slab with building ulmve, and at 
Midhow'o of a slab only. There is a further resemblance in the southern 
cell at Unstan to the northern one at Midhowe; lH>th are subdivided into 
two compartments by sla)>8 set on etlge, but at Unstan they are placed 
longitudinally and at Midhowe transversely. In the Unstan cairn there 
is in addition a small cell on the west side of the gallery. Such cells 
occur in varying numbers in many of the north country chambered 
cairns, but there is none at Midhowe. 

Tliere are three partially denuded cairns on Rousay—one, the Knowe 
' Proe. Soe. Ani. Srot., toI. t 1. p. 441. pt. zxrii. No. X. * IhUL, vot. six. p. StS, Ak. 1. 



Fig. Finn uf Cbxuilicrvil Csim 
*1 Y orhooHe, Cxithuess. 
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of Rjiiusay, near the long-homed cairn, the Knowe of Lalro, at Hullion ; 
another, the Knowe of Yarso, at Frotoft; and the third, the Kuowo 
of Lingro, at Lingro—which though much shorter seem from surface 
indications to be of the same class the Midhowe cairn. 

The peculiar method of dividing the chamber of a cairn into com¬ 
partments by slabs projecting from the sides, which is seen so often 
in Orkney and Caithness, no doubt has lieen brought about by the 
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y\g. 21. Plnii of ChamlterpH Cairn at ITniitan, Orkney. 

character of the local huihliug material. The stone of the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone formation, which extends over such a considerable |>art of both 
counties, splits readily into slal)s of varying thickness, and where it is 
exposes] to the elements abundant material ret|uiriug a minimum of 
work to make it suitable for building is available. To this day field- 
boundaries in Caithness are often formed by rows of slabs, set on end, 
instead of by dry-stone dykes. 

We are indcbtetl to 11.M. Office of Works for permission to repro<luce 
plans (PI. V.) and photographs shown in figs. 1 to 7, and we should like 
to acknowledge our obligation to Mr .Tames K. Yorston, Corresponding 
Memlier, and to his sou Jame.s, who did the actual work of excavation in 
such a careful and intelligent way. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HU.MAN SKELETAL REMAINS. 

By Pn»f«s.sor Ai.ex. Low, M.A., M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

In this collection, while the honee from each chamber have been care¬ 
fully sorted out and kept separate, a study of the skeletons is difficult, 
on account of the fragmentary condition of the bones. 

The human remains represent twenty-five skeletons recovered from 
the Neolithic level, and two skeletons of Inter date recovered from the 
high level in 11KI2. Of the twenty-five skeletons from the Neolithic level. 



Fig. MIdhowe ChAtubeiYd Cairn : Pruflir View 
of Skull No. 11 


seventeen are those of adults; six of young individuals from fourteen 
to twenty years of age; and two of children from three to four years 
of age. 

In many instances the articular extremities of the long bones are 
defective, while the shafts are well preserved, the fractured ends showing 
n characteristic dend-white ap|>earanee. However, from the material 
available from the Neolithic level it is possible to learn a good deal as 
to the physical characters of the builders of the chambered cairn. 

Skttlla .—The skulls are mostly broken into such fragments that it 
has not been possible to reconstruct them. Three skulls are practically 
complete except for the mandibles; the face region of one skull and 
four separate incomplete mandibles admit of some measurements being 
recorded. 

Skull N o. from tlio north ond of Ooll ^o. 6t is tbnt of n m&lo 1>oyon(i 
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middle life, the sutures heiu||' mostly obliterated except those in relation 
with the temporal bone. It is rather small, with a cubic capacity of 
1375 c.c. of mustard seed. The cranial wall is of average thickness. The 
protlle view (Hg. 22) shows a long skull with face relatively long and 
slightly prognathic; the glaliella and superciliary ridges slightly marked 
with no ilepression at the r<M>t of the nose; the forehead receding but 
bulging in its upper jMirt (“frontal lioss”); vault rather low and 



F4;. XI. MlHhowe Cliainbcrwl CiUm: V’ertlcml 
Vlrw of Sknll No. IX. 


moiits and proportions of the 
Skull No. 6, from the south 


sloping down to the projecting 
occipital region. The vertical view 
(tig. shows the relative length 
ns compared with the breadth; the 
length-breadth index of 73-5 places 
the sknll in the dolirhmt'-phitlic grouji. 
The occipital view (fig. 24) is pen¬ 
tagonal in outline with the parietal 
eminences placed high up and the 
sides flattened. The face is moder¬ 
ately long (fig. 25). the nose narrow, 
anil the orbits rectangular and of 
medium height. 

Skull No. 3, from the north end 
of Cell No. 9. is also that of a male, 
and the condition of the sutures 
would indicate an individual almut 
forty-five years of age. It has the 
same general characters as Skull 
No. 12. but it is slightly longer 
and the frontal region is somewhat 
broader. 

.\8 shown in Table I., the measure- 
skulls are very similar, 
of Cell No. 8. ha-s female characters. 


and, further, along with the skull is a piece of pelvic bone which is that 
of a female. The vault and face are shorter and broader and the orbits 
narrower. The length-breadth index is 7.5-1—wicsn/iccp/in/ic. 

A feature of the skulls is that the crowns of the teeth are much worn, 
and while there are no signs of caries the tooth-sockets show evidence of 
infective processes. Further, several of the separate pieces of jaws show 
marked irregularity and crowding of the teeth, and in one case im¬ 
paction of the wisdom teeth : troubles we usually associate with mcMlern 
civilisation. It is a remarkable coincidence that in each of the three 
skulls the mandibular articulation on each side shows evidence of 
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osteoarthritis, with roughening? and lipping of the articular surface; 
in one instance the smooth articular cartilage must have been com¬ 
pletely eroded and the l)ony surface exposed. Several of the long bones 
show similar rheumatic changes- 

There are a numlasr of .separate vertebra*, but there is nothing special 
to note regarding them except that' in several instances they show very 
marked evidences of osteoarthritis. 

Bunen of Erttxmitira.— T\\oni is one intact clavicle, a left nude l)one. 
short and straight, and only MO miu. in length. 




Kls- 21. MldJiowc Cbanitwr»l Calm; Ocrlpltsl Kl*. 23 l Miilliowe Chambered Calm : Face 

View of Skull No. 12. View of .Skull No. 12. 

There are five fairly complete humeri, all of which are those of 
males. The total lengths detailed in Table II. yield a mean of 303 mm.; 
a relatively short nieasuremont. The deltoid eminence of these liones 
is prominent, especially the posterior portion. 

Two complete adult male left femora have a maximum length of 
425 mm. and 430 mm. respectively; measurements again below the average 
length rotmrded for bones belonging to the Neolithic Age—in fact, little 
more than the average length given for the Neanderthal tyiie of femur. 
Both femora show well-marked /)latymeria and torsion of tlie shaft. 

Four male tibia; are short, the total length of the longest mea-suring 
3.50 mm. Tliere is lateral flattening of the upper third of the shaft— 
platycnemia, and while there is no marked degree of retroversion of the 
head, the articular facet on the lateral condylar surface is convex, and 
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Tamuc 1. 

MuaMiimnentK in mm. of Skiillit fmm n LmiR Cliambt'ml Cairn 
naar Midlina-c, RoiiHay, Orkney. 



Ka nt tram 
Celt« N. 

No, 3 fruoi 
Cell B .\. 

No. A from 
Cell AS. 

No. 9 from 
Oil tf .S. 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Cubic ca|iacity . . 

W75 c.c. 

1400 c.c. 

1350 c.c. 


Ulaljuliooccipital lenirth 

18.5 

100 

177 


0(>bryu-<K!cinital length 
NaMio-UiUnuu length . 

18:) 

186 

175 


172 

18<l 

160 


Minimum frontal breadth . 

105 

102 

95 


Maximum fruutal breadth . 

112 

112 

no 


l*arietal bremlth . 

l.H) 

i:)8 

133 


ilafii bregma tic height . 

127 

128 

131 


Kiauricular breadth . 

121 

118 

116 


Basiuasal length . 

las 

107 ap. 

97 


Baaialveular length , . 

108 

108 np. 

0!) ap. 

»♦« 

Na^ialveolar height 

72 

74 np. 

63 np. 


Nasiniental height 



116 • 

Bizygomatic breadth . 

IHl 

... 

1^ 

128 aji. 

Naaal height.... 

47 

54 n|i. 

45 

46 

Kaaal breath 

‘JSi 

23 np. 

22 

23 

Orbital height. R. . 

.S8 

... 

31 

.52 

*t • a 

35 


32 

32 

flrbital bremlth. R. 

:)U 


39 

38 

•• «• a • 

30 

a*a 

:)9 

.50 

Alveolar length . 

S7 

54 

43 ap. 

50 

Alveolar brea<lth . 

.58 

60 ap. 

50 ap. 

no 

Sagittal arc, 1 . . . 

127 

128 

120 


t» »• 2 a • • 

120 

1.50 

1.50 

... 

O 

• f 

120 

mi 

120 

—378 

112 

iVS* 

... 

I.<ength foramen nmgnmn . 

:t2 

31 

31 


Tramiverse arc 

.51 Nt 

208 

295 


Circumference 

520 

5-28 

501 

»«• 

/ndiVra. 





Leiigth-breailth . . 

73’5 

72-6 

75-1 


Length-height 

iwn 

67-1 

74-0 


Gnathic . 

lOlU 

Mil 

95-9 


Cl>l»er facial. 

550 


48-1 


Total facial .... 




Oli-6 

Naaal . 

480 

42-6 

48-9 

50-0 

Orbital. R . 

81 fl 

a.a 

79-5 

81-2 

• « la. • • • • 

84-0 

... 

82-0 

82-0 

Alveolar .... 

101-7 

iii-i 

no -2 

1-2051 
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i* continued Imckwarda and downwards on to the posterior aspect: in 
addition, three of the spyecimeus show a facet on the anterior niarp^in 
of the lower articular surface; these features indicate adaptation to 
the “squatting’* posture. 

There is one male flbiiln intact, a short, stout bone showing (luting 
of the shaft, and with the transverse diameter greater than the antero¬ 
posterior. 

In Table II. stature is set forth ns calculated from the long bones, 
and though there may be a margin of possible error the stature is 
definitely short. The tallest man was 5 feet 3J inches and the shortest 
just 5 feet 2 inches. 

Taiu.k (I. 

3Ieasiiremeuts In nim. of Bones of EIxtreinities from a Ijong Cbaini>ere<l Cairn 

near Mitlhowe, Roiisay, Orkney. 



No. 5 from 

No. 11 from 

No. 1:2 from 

No. ISfmm 

No. 17 from 
Oils, 
miiidlr. 


Cell 0 S. 

Coll 7 8. 

Call« N. 

Cell IS N. 

Sex . 

Male 

.Mule 

MlUe 

.Mule 

Male 


It- I- 

R. I.. 

R. 1.. 

R. 1^ 

R. L. 

Uuiuentd .... 

•iUu ... 

310 ... 

303 205 

:t03 ... 

♦ oaa 

ITlna . 

••• 

••• 


... 252 


Feuiiu-: 

Maxiumni length . 


... 42.1 


»*• »-*• 

... 430 

Ubli(|ue length 

••• 

... 4IH 

..a 


a*» »•« 

Upper third of gJtaft: 
Ant. jMMt. dium. 


... 28 

... 24 


... 25 

Trans, diaiii. 

««< *»« 

... 32 

... at 


... 34 

Ptati/nicric index 

**• 

.... 7IK 

... 72-7 


... 73-6 

Tibia: 

Maxiniuiii length . 

... 341 

••• ••• 

... 344 

... »» 

.. 350 

Ant. post. dinm. . 

... :n» 


... 8S 

... 40 

• a. 45 

Trans, diam.. 

... 2M 

••• 

... 23 

... 28 

... 2« 

Plat ycnemic index . 
Kibula .... 

... ««■« 

• _ > ^ t m 

... «IO-5 

... 57"5 

... «2-2 

••• ••• 

■.a a.. 

aaa aao 

... 327 

••• a«* 

Stature—cnlculattHl 

5' 2r 

5' 81" 

5- 31* 

5 '2- 

5-81* 


Specimens of Si'ottish Neolithic skulls are few in number, but com¬ 
paring these skulls with the skulls describe<l by Professor Bryce,^ from 
the Chambered Cairns of Arran, we find that they agree in essential 
respects. While the skulls on the whole are smaller, their general con¬ 
figuration is very similar. Thus the crania are long, with the vertex 

• l*rortniingt, rot. uxvi. p. Tl. 
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low nn*l occiput projecting; face sumewbat long, with nose narrow and 
orbits not wide. 

It seems clear that we have here representatives of the same doli- 
cbocepbalic race of short stature that in Neolithic times inhabited 
Britain. 

The two skeletons X and Y recovered from the high level in 1932 
are unfortunately fragineutary. Skeleton X, as judged by the pieces of 
long hones, is probably that of a male. 

The Ixuies of Y are more delicate and probably are those of a female. 
There is a fairly complete right femur with a maximum length of 
415 mm. Tlie upper third of the shaft shows flattening—}>/n/ymcriC 
index 70-5. The lower three-fourths of the right tibia is intact, »uid also 
shows flattening, and on the anterior margin of the lower articular 
surface there is a “(Miuatting " facet. Calculated from length of femur 
the stature is low—5 feet | inch. 

For the opportunity of examining those Neolitliic skeletal remains 
I am grateful to Walter G, Grunt, Esq.. F>>..\.Scot., of Trumlund, Rousay, 
who has presented them to the Anatomy Museum, L’niversity of 
Aberdeen. 

REPORT OX THE AXIM.4L BOXES. By Maikjkkv I. Pijitt. M..Sc.. 

Royal Scottish .Museum. 

A number of animal bones occurred in the excavation of this Neo¬ 
lithic chnml)ore«l cairn found near Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney. Those 
sent hero were found during two successive years of work, and a list 
of the representative animals is cited l»elow chronologically. 

Among Fallen Debria at Higher Levela. 

Ox . — Tlje remains of this animal are more abundant than of any 
other. According to two fragments of hom-cores they appear to be of 
a shorthorn variety. The teeth are very wide and strong, and there 
are numerous milk molars. These bovine remains are almost without 
exception of immature animals. 

XAcep.—This is sparsely represented, and there are no hom-cores to 
give indication of the breed. The measurements of one long slender 
cannon-bone are given l>elow: 

Metatnrml : 

Max. Icn^h . . 13*6 oms. 

Mux. width of proximal end . TSo ,, 

Max. width of distal end . 2*2 ,, 

Min. width of shaft . 1‘(I5 
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It would be unwise to draw ronclusiuns from such scanty evidence, 
but suffice it to say that this metatarsal, though slightly smaller, agrees 
in proportions with the corresponding lx)ne of the Soay sheep. 

Pig. —Numerically the remains of the pig are even less important 
than the sheep. All the bones are of very young animals. 

Itcd-ilrer. — Two fragments of an antler represent this animal. 

Birth. — The reumins of these are both varieil and more numerous 
than either sheep or pig. One or more Imnes of Bu/juird, Falcon, 
Young Eugle, Cormorant, Shag, and Gannet are present in this section. 

Bottom or Neolithic Level. 

Cell No. 1. — At this level immature ox and sheep Imnes similar to 
those noted above were found, also the skull of an Orkney Vole. The 
birds represented were Skua, Cormorant, Guillemot, Buzzard, and Eagle. 
Several large thick shells of the limpet are included, and these are of 
varying shape. Some have very low cones, and indicate their being 
taken further down the tidal zone than the shells which occur above 
the limit of neap tides. 

Cell No. 12, nt level of two human nkttlh. — Here were found immature 
Imnes of the ox and a few bird bones, including Gannet and Cormorant. 

Cell No. 12, nine inchett /rum bttttom.— Uere were found the pharyn¬ 
geal teeth of the Wrasse {LabrtiH maculatuH). 

Cell No. 10, skeleton No. 1.—Bones of the ox and sheep were found here. 

Cell No. 7, west sitleJ' —Numerous bones of the Orknej' Vole, including 
lower jaws and fragmentary skulls, were present here. Exarniuution 
of the teeth show a correspondence with those of Microttis o. orcadensis 
figured by Mr M. A. C. Hinton.’ There is no complete skull for com¬ 
parison of the subspecies; but the length of nasals, alveolar measure¬ 
ments, and the length of the mandible arc within the limits of the 
subspecies o. rrnutaiensis. A skull of the Carrion Crow (Corrus corttne) 
also occurreil here. 

Cell No. 7, east side. —A fish-bone was present here, kindly identified 
by Miss E. Trewavos, B.Sc., of the British Museum, as the vertebra of 
a Sea Bream (Pngellus cenfrodontus). 

Cell No. 6. under a skeleton. —Another vertebra of the Sen Bream 
occurred here. ^ 

Cell No. 5, under a skeleton. — .Several fragments of birds’ eggshell 
were found under an arm bone. No identification has been definitely 

‘ Tlirar were the only non-hntniui bones fnand on the west side of the Ksllery st the Neulllhic 
level. All other snimsl liones wan- fonnd on the east side in close proximity to Neolithic hnnisn 
ra nisi ns. 

' History of British Mammats. port xi'i. 
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made. Our thanks are due, however, to Mr P. R. Lowe, SLB., B.A., of 
the British Museum, who kindly examined the shell fragments. lie 
ventures the opinion that they are probably Rock Pigeons' eggs or 
may be Owls'. 


Mokday, 9th Ajn-il 1934. 

Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., 
F.B.A., President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

Jambs Ditncas, Conservator Aiithi*o|K)Iugical MiuMJuni, Marisehal College, 
Aberdeen, 13 Northtleld Place, Alx'ideeii. 

H. H. RoiiKKli'K. 12 Baitlefleld Avenue, Glasgow, S. 2. 

Jambs Arthur Waitbs, A.1I.E.E.S.. F.ILAsiatic S., 14 Owen Street. Accring¬ 
ton, Lancs. 

The following Donations to the Museum were announced and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By Samcei. Smith, Corresponding Member, the Finder. 

Rim fragment of a Pitcher of cream-coloured ware with slightly 
projecting rim, twelfth or thirteenth century, and fragment of Iron Slag, 
found at the mote at Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 

(2) By R. S. Yorxo. J.P., FJ?.Aiicot. 

Box of eleven (originally twelve) Hydrostatic Balls, glass ** Hoads 
for proving spirits,” made by P, Massino, I North College Street, 
Edinburgh. 

(3) By A. D. LACAitJ.E, F>l.A-Scot. 

Early Acheul Flint Hand-axe (coujMlt-poing), measuring 4J inches 
in length, found by the donor at Funce Platt, Mnidenliead, Berks. 

(4) By John Brown, Flaws. 

Weaving Comb of Deer-hom. with seven teeth, one broken, measuring 
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4 inches in length, found with kitchen-midden refuse while ploughing 
near an earth-house at Flaws, South Ronaldshay, Orkney. 

(5) By Hknby Tod, jun., Ph.I)., 35 Oxgnngs Road, Edinburgh. 

FoiMl-vessel Urn encircled by two cordons, with the upper jmrt of 
the wall nearly vertical and the lip bevelled downwards towards the 
inside (Qg. 1). The ware is reddish on the outside, but the core is black, 
and consists very largely of crushed stone. The um measures 4 inches 



tn^c. t. Kood-re««el foimd in Kdlnlninch. 

in height, 5J inches in ^iiamctcr 4it nionth, 5} inches at the cordons, 
and 3 inches at base. The top of the rim, which is } inch broad, has 
three concentric lines of impressions made by a whipped cord. The 
entire wall is decorated with live transverse zig/.ag lines in false relief, 
lM>rdorod above and lielow l)y tlireo line.s of whippe<l-cord impressions, 
and separated by two, three, two, and four similar markings. The lower 
part is covered with vertical lines formed in the same fashion, and 
these are continued across the biise. .\bont two-thirds of the vessel 
survived, and it has now lieen restored. 

Button of Shale of domical sha|>e, slightly imperfect, measuring j inch 
in diameter and J inch in thickness, w’ith a V-sha[>cd perforation on 
the under side, placed slightly to one side. The perforation has been 
carried right through the object and shows one hole above. 
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Bulb were found in February 19.'M in a short riat, wauling the cover, 
lying north-north-east and south-south-west, and measuring about 2 feet 
4 inches in length, 29 inches in breadth, and 1 foot in depth, in the 
garden at 35 Oxgangs Road, Edinburgh, by the donor. The urn lay in 
the south corner of the cist. 

The Caie Stone, a Rne monolith, bearing cup-marks, stands about 
180 yards to the north-west. 

The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated:— 

Rudely made Stone Axe with circular hollows on opposite faces, 
measuring 6| inches by 2|% inches by inch, found at Fedelund 
(Fethaland), North Marine, Shetland. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 5} inches in length, inches across 
the cutting edge, much pitted, found to the west of the site marke<l 
“ Mote" on the map, at Brocklock, Carspluiirn, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By Dr Adolf M.\hr, Keeper of Irish Antiquities, National 

Museum. Dublin, the Author. 

The Blackrock Brooch. {Courtly Louth Archa’ol(Mjic<ilJottrtinl,7. 1933.) 

(2) By Ai.exant>ek O. Ceble, C.V.O., F.S.A., F.S.AJBcot. 

Roman Britain. (Reprinted from The Vears IPork in Claseical Shut ten.) 
Edited for the Journal's Board of the Classical Association. By 
W. H. S. Jones, M.A.. 1918-19. 

City and County of Bristol. By W. R. Barker. Bristol, 1901. 

Instituttet for Sammonlignende Kulturforskning, Serie C II- 3. 
Nye Ihtplassfund fra Yngre Stenalder i Fiuumark. By Anathon Bj0ru. 
Oslo, im 

Foreniitl i Statens Historislui Museum frati Antikvitetsarkiveta Tid. 
By .\ndreas Ohleherg. n.p., n.d. 

Statens Historiska Museums UtsUtUning, 1930. Umfattaude Foremal 
fran Antikvitetskollegiets och Antikvitotsarkivets Tid. By Andreas 
Oldeberg. 

Sartryck iir Finskt Museum. 1929. llavnelevfyndet. By C. A. Nordman. 

Town Planning in the Roman World. By Professor F. Ilnverfield, 
LED., D.Litt., F.S.A. {Truumetioua of the Tnttu Planniny Conference, 
Oct. 1910.) 

Nagra Traskulpturer fran Aeldre Medeltid i Egentliga Finland. By 
C. .\. Nordman. Helsingfors, 19:12. 
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Illustrierter Fiilirer durch das Proviuzial-Museuui in Trier. By 
Professnr Dr Felix Hettner- Trior, 190:i. 

Ancient U«>me and Ireland. By F. Haverfield. (Reprinted from The 
h'nglitth lliMorical Revietc. January 19i:i.) 

Lincoln City ami County Museum Publications. Nos. 7,14.16.—Roman 
Antiquities in the City and County Museum, Lincoln. Parts iii., iv., v. 
By Arthur .Smith. F.L.S.. F.E.S.. 1909-1913. 

* The Castle tif Newcastle. A Short Descriptive Guide to the Keep, 
Black Gate, and Heron Pit. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 190S. 

“The Beaton Pauels.” (9 Photos.) 

The London Museum, Saint James’s. S.W. 1, Catalogue of an Exhibi¬ 
tion of recent .\rclia!ol«>gi<yil Discoveries (Prehistoric and Saxon Epochs) 
in Great Britain. August. llKli 

The Prehistoric Trephined Skulls of Great Britain, together with 
a DeGiiled Descriptitm of the Operation probably performed in each 
Case. By T. Wilson Parry, M..\., M.D. 

Saertrykk av Universitetets Oldsaksainliugs, ArlH>k, 1929. B«)pln88- 

fund fra ungre Stenaldor i Aust-.Vgder. By .Xnders Numnu*dnl and 
Anathon Bjti(rn. 

The National Historical .Museum. A Brief Guide to the Ccjllections. 
Stockholm, 1939. 

KiikkenmcMlilingkulturens Ursprung Foredrag vid Utdelningcn av 
dot Hallbergska Prlset den 16 .Maj BKJB. By C. A. Nordman. Helsing¬ 
fors, 1927. 

County Bor<*ugh of Reading. Public Museum and Art Gallery. Short 
Guide to the Silchester Collection. By the late Gw»rge L. Fox, F.S.A. 
Revised by Mill Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A. H€uiding, 1912. 

Timm Raths aud Souterrains. By T. B, Costello, M.D. Galway, n.d. 
Journal of the Galway Archmological and Historical Society. Vol. ix.. 
Nos. 2, 3. 1916; vol. x.. Nos. 1, 2; vol. xi.. Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4. 

Queen Matilda's Tap<*stry. (Bayeux.) The Conquest of England. 

(3) By Professor V. GoiimiN Cuii.dk, B.LitL, F.S..V.Scot. the Author. 
New Light on the .Most Ancient East; The Oriental Prelude to 

European Prehistory. Loudon, 1934. 

(4) By Hit* Majk-sty's Govkknmknt. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Henry V. a.i>. 1413-1422. I.ondon. 1934. 

(5) By Fkank M11.1.KK. F.S.A.Scot. 

riipubliahcil I.ietter8 of Joanna Baillie to a Dumfriesshire Laird. 
Edited by Mrs W. H. O'Reilly. (Reprinted from The TrtinMcthmK of 
vou I..XV1II. 23 
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the DtitnfrieMehire anti Gidloirtiy yTatuml Uistory and Antiquarian 
Society, vol. xviii.) 

(6) By Sir Gkorok Macdonald. FLC.B., D.Litt, etc.. President. 
Froceeedings of the Devon Arrhwological Exploration Society. llKli 

Vol. i. part iv. 

(7) By J. Gkauam Cali.andrb, LL.D., Fi?..A.Scot. 

The Koud of the Homan. By .John Gibson, K.S.A., York.. 

(8) By John Fkahrr, Corresponding Memlter. 

Sketches of East Lothian. By I). Croat. Third Edition. Haddington. 
I8K.5. 


(9) By E. S. Kkid Tait. FXA-Soot. 

The Kentall of the Bishoprick of Orkney. 

The Rental! of the Earldom of Orkney. 1740. Both from The Gilbert 
Goodie Collection. 

(10) By The Tbcbtees of the Late Sin Wim.iam Fiiaskr. K.C.B. 
Manuscript of a Discourse delivered by The Earl of Buchan at a 
Meeting of the S<jciety of Antiquaries, .lanuary 8, 1781. 

The following Purchases for the Lihrarj’ were intimated:— 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinaruni. Vol. xiv., Fasc. 2. Siipplciuentuni. 
Berlin. lUSl. 

Acta .ArrbaKilogica. Vol. iv.. Fasc. 2-3. Copimhagen. 19113. 

The Rise of the Celts. By the late Henri Hubert. London, 1934. 
The .Arclueology of Y'orkshiro. By Fraukand Harriet Wrngg Elgee. 
lA>ndou. 193:1. 

The Woodlands and Marshlands of England. By H. A. Wilcox. M.A. 
lAindon, 19CC1. 

Ur Excavations. Vol. ii.—The Royal Cemetery, By C. E Wo<dloy, 
M..A., D.Litt. London. 10:14. 


Tlie following Communications were read:— 
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1 . 

CAltVEP OAK FROM ST NICHOLAS CHCKCH. AREROKKN. 

Bv WILLIAM KELLV, LL.U. 

Some years ago certain pieces of late-medin*vul carved oak were 
acquired by the National Museum of Antiquities. They comprise; (1) Four 



Kitf. L U«k C&nopy-front from tit Nieholas, Abrrde«n. 

hays and part of other two l)ays of a canopy-front such ns usually sur- 
mounts choir-stalls (Hg. 1); (2) five stiles, in the form of spired pinnacles 
with gablets and crockets, varying in length from n>M>nt 4 feet 2 inches 
to 4 feet 4 inches long (fig. 2); (3) a length of foliated and cusped cresting, 
uliout 4 feet 4 inches long (tig. 3); and (4) two lengtlis. about K feet in 
all, of a OJ-inch Imnd. or rail. l>earing an inscription in raised Gothic 
lettering tis follows 
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FIk* ^ Stilea froai St NlohoUa, AbcnlMn. 



? • ■ ^ ^ ^_I i ** Incheft. 


Flip X Oak Creatinit (n>ui St NicboUa, Alierdeen. 
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R Ad ) laudeni / diui • Nicholaij / a 

hoc celamen • factfi fuit • tempore • p (H^. 4). 

That St Nirholna’ Church. Aberdeen, waa the source from which this 
carved work came will l>e made apparent by reference to tlie publieheil 
writings of James Logan. John Ramsay, and James C’ooper, 




Kl*. -I. InitrriplIoD In Ouk from St Xicholna. Alwnleen. 

Ill his youth. James Logan (I7U4-1S72>, author of The. Smtiinh Gtiel, 
wrote -4n acciirate and tninutr denentdion of the Kiut Kirk, 1818, which 
was published by the New Spaltling Chib, in 185)2, as an appendix to the 
Chart utary of the Church of t^iint Nicholas of Al>rrdeeu, edited by the Rev. 
Professor James Cooper, D.D. As the East Kirk—the late-medimval choir 
of the Church of St Nicholas—was pulled down in 18:15 to make way for 
the present East Church. Logan's careful description is now of great 
interest. He says: “The roof of the liody of the church is ccileil with 
timber and adorned with raised work, amongst which are the arms of 
Aberdeen, and another: a bend charged with three buckles, and the 
letters P. L. Round the edges is a liorder of Howers painted blue. On 
the north side is an inscription in black letter, as follows; — 

I (shield) M 
\ here / 

.\d * laudeni * diui * Nicholai in * anno * 

propositure * houabilis * viri lohis * Mar * hoc • 
celamen * factfi * fuit * tempore * Patricii * 

T.eslie * ma^i • fabrice * huiiis • eclie • 
anno * doi * millo * CCCCC * XV. 

.4bove may be discerneil the dote 1510.” 

It is thus clear that the lettered boards in the Museum formed part of 
an inscription that ran along above the high eaves on the north side 
of the choir of St Nicholas. 
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Shortly after the demolition of the old choir, John Rnmaay, M.A. 

nil Abertleen journalist, wrote a series of newspaper articles 
on the church of St Nicholas. Haring given the black-letter inscription 
practically as nlmve, Kaiusay goes on to say; “The above inscription rnn 
continuously in one line along the margin of the ceiling, on the north 
inner wall above the windows of the clerestory, ininietlintely alsive the 
spring of the arch of the ceiling. . . . This inscription was removed to 
the west end of the modem church."' The removal of the inscription 
from one part of the church to another must have taken place after 
Logan’s notes were made. Ramsay could not have meant, by “ the modem 
church," the church rebuilt in 1837, for all its woodwork was destroyeil 
by fire in 1874. If tlie pieces of oak under discussion had iieon in thit 
modern church of 1837, they would have perished in 1874. It can hardly 
be doubted that they were taken away at the demolition of the old 
church in 1835. 

“ When that venerable structure," says Ramsay,* “ was doonieil to 
wanton destruction ... it was resolved that every’ fragment of carved 
work should be strictly preBerve«l. Xeverthele.ss. a good deal of it was so/i/ 
and converted into articles of household furniture. The only remnant 
of the canopy of the choir (a counterpart of that in King’s College Chapel, 
and probably the work of the same artificer, .Inhn Findon) was cut up, 
partly to adorn a sot of bookshelves, partly to form a sideboard. . . ." 

Dr James Cwiper (1846-1922), in his Preface to the Chartulary* of 
St Xichitlan, says; *‘.\ solitary fragment of the perforated canopies" 
(of the stalls) “belonged to the late eminent antiquary’. Dr John Stuart, 
and is now in possession of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr WcHalwanl, 
Montrose, who assures me that it is at least ns fine as anything at King’s 
College." 

That the “ remnant of the canopy of the choir," referred to by Ramsay, 
is the “solitary fragment of the |>erforated canopies" that behmgeil in 
1892 to Dr Woodward cannot be aflirnied with certainty: but that the 
carved work uitw in the Museum had been in Dr Woodward’s i»ossession 
can hanlly be doubted. It is known that the oak-work in question was 
laiught at Montrose by a Glasgow dealer. 

Ramsay attribuloil the stall-canopies of St Nicholas to "John Fimhui.’’ 
.lohn Fendour, for that was his name, first appears in the Council 
Register of the Burgh of .Vlierdeen* under date of 10th April 1495. “The 
saitle day, certaiie persiinis vnder writin, of thar amo fre will has lent 


* Thf SrIrrtfH M'ritinfft of John IHTl, pp. 

* IbUL, p. 231. 

* Chnrtularff of St Xickoln*. Abtrttrtn, »ol. lU, IHleJ. X#w Spaldina CInb, p. suL 

* Krtmettfrom tfir Uurgh Records of Aberdeen, Tlis IHU. (i. ^ 
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and deliucrit this money efter foiling, to pay lonhe Fendour for tbo 
making «>f the ruff and tymmir of the queyr.” 

Apparently the new riioir of St Nicliolas, I>egnn nlmut 1477, was roofed 
by about 1495; but it was not until 1519-15. ns we learn from Ixigun’s 
notes and from the €>ak inseription in the Museum, that the denorativo 
work of the ceiling was Unishetl. In the interim we finil John Fendour 
contracting with the Burgh to make the stall-work of the choir.’ 

"‘JiUli DrcemltiT 1.307. 

“The same day. it was apismtit lietiux the prouest, Isillxeis. and 
cuusale on that aiie {uirt, and Jtdino Fcn<lour, wrioht, one tliat vthir |Nirt, 
in luniier, forme, and elTect oft»*r f«»Ilowing: that is to sa)’. the said Job no 
sale.thMl williuK. big, uiipniak. and Hnally end uiulcoiuplet the xxxiiijstallis 
in thnr queir. with the spiris and the chanslnr tlur, and ale vthir thingis 
aeeoniing Uuirto, one his atin exfiensis. alse sulistanoiiisly and hoiionible 
as he may. ns thai ar tmgunnync. and bcttir gif ho cane, betnix this an<l 
the fest *)f Sjiiict IVtyr. cJilUt l^aniines. Inimwliat hcirefter following, or 
at the feat of Sanct Micluieli nixt, and iiunusiiat tharefter folhoving 
at the ferra.st; quilk lieing coinpletit. anil tinally endit at tlie sjiifl day, 
as said is, the proiu*st. lm.dxeU. and consale sale «jntent and |»ay to the 
saide Jolinnc tun huudretht piuidls vsnale iimney of S<.*othind. witii ane 
boiitay a»:conling to thair honor; anii gif be completis iMxdit the sai«l 
wark IH? the said ilay, tliane tliey sail wmtent ami imy to him the some 
ooiitcnit in the first contrak. and this coiidicioiin making nay dir(*gacioun 
to the first contrak. To the kepiiig <»f the ciuhilkLH the said Jidinne oblist 
him 1m* the faitlit of his IsMlie to (iilbert Meuxies, pruiiest. in the toonis 
IIA1I1 ; and ale somes of money that he ressuuis sal lx* nllouit in the said 
some, etc.” 

It is evident that the making of the stalls had Imen Im^ud before 26th 
December 1.507; if they were Hnished by Michaelmns 1508 John Fendour 
must have had a busy workshop and a competent staff. Assuming that 
the value of Scots money then was to stg. as 1:4, the contract price 
would have been 1‘50 stg., which, Utken at twenty-five times its present 
purcliasing value, would he £1250. Be this as it may, I think it is clear 
that these canopy-fronts in the Museum are John Fendour's work, as 
is nl.so the ceiling inscription. 

The five stiles (fig. 2) probably formed part of the screen and 
“chanslar dur” made by John Fendour; hut they have been altered 
and adapted to adorn, |>erhaps, the set of bookshelves that Ramsay 
pilloried. The corresponding door of the screen at King's College Chapel 
is in tw<» leaves, the upper part of each half Iwing open-work, divided 
by stiles, of which each leaf has two whole and two half stiles, the carved 
parts of which are very much like those in the Museum. 

The only other reconl* referring to John Fendour is n contract, dated 
I8th .\pril 1511, and registered in the Sheriff Court IxMiks, between 

• fcV/mrt* /rvm the Burgh RrroniM of Abrrdtfn, The Simldiag Club, 1H44. pp. 77-S. 

• Shitrig Court NrrnrtU, AbmUm, b. New Spalding Ctnb, p. 102. 
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Andrew Elphinstune of the Selmjr*, on helialf of Bishop Elpliinstone, and 
“Johnne Fiudour wrycht," for making “the trinnior werk of the grat 
Btepile of the Cathedorall Kirk of Aberdoun." This work—the lead- 
covered spire over the Crossing—was uncovered about 1560, and “not 
many years afterwards was overthroune by the violence of a great 
stornie of wind."’ 



FIk. & Interior of Olit Kut Cbnrch of St Xlcholiu, Alterdeen. 

The latest example of medueval wright-work in Alterdeen is the 
heraldic veiling of St Machar's Cathedral, put up uliout 1530. Referring 
to it, William Orem, Town Clerk of Old Aberdeen, writing early in the 
eighteenth century, says: “James Winter an Angus man was architect 
of the timlter work and veiling of said Church." Although Winter is 
a surname not unknown in Angus, it is possible that we should read 
Fendour for Winter. The name, which appears in the records as 
Findour, Fyndour, Fendour, may be of French origin (?Fendeur), and 

' Oonfon'a Ptaeriptiom o/botKe fount of AbfrH*ent, The CluU, ISfii, p. 22. 
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might have been easily chaiigeii into Winter; Janies Winter may have 
l>c<m a sun of John Fendour. 

We have seen that RamtMiy was disposed to credit John Fendour 
with the stalls of King's College Chapel; and he remarked that the 
two ceilings (of the College Chapel and of St Nicholas choir) “exactly 
resembled " each other, or were “ exactly the aume." 

The building of the oak roof of the College Chapel was probably 
w'oll advanced when, on SIst October ln06, a contract was entered into 
for the lead covering. The chapel roof therefore wb.s Inter than the 
roof of St Nicholas choir by about ten years; but it is likely that the 
oak ceilings of both may be contemporaneous. A poor little engraving 
(c. ISW) of the interior of the old East Church is all we have, showing 
w’hat the ceiling was like (fig. 5); of the same type as that of King’s 
College Chapel, it had fewer ribs nnd wa-s not so richly deeorate<l. The 
engraving shows both a cresting nnd a valance at the eaves of the npse; 
IM>ssibly the length of foliated cresting (or valance, if it was pendent) 
in the Museum came from there. ITiree different patterns of foliated 
and trnceried valance occur at the eaves of King's College Chu{»el 
(figs. 0, 7, 8); they are from 0 inches to 10 inches in depth, whereas the 
8t Nicholas example is but 0 inches (fig. 3). But the size and the design 
of the vine leaves in every one of the four cases under consideration are 
the same. A seventeenth-century cast-lead eaves-valance, outside the 
north transept of St Nicholas, is finished at the bottom W'ith a fringe, 
cast from a piece of medueval cresting of the same pattern as that in 
the Museum, .\lthough there is now no cresting at the eaves of the 
College ChaiKjl (there is only the valance), Billings’s interior view shows 
that eighty years ago there were both. While it seems probable that 
Fendour wrought the ceilings of both churches, it is almost certain that 
he had little or nothing to do with the thirty stalls an«l twenty-two 
8ul>-sellia of King's College Chapel. 

The general design of the thirty bays of canopy-front at King's is 
different from that of the St Nicholas canopy. Tlie dividing stiles at 
King's have applied “buttresses." rising up into gablets and crocketed 
pinnacles; those of St Nichc)las have {wdratals designed to carry 
statuettes, with gableted and crocketed canopies over the niches. All 
the thirty traceried panels at King's are different, showing extraordinary 
fertility in design, whereas those from St Nicholas follow one pattern, 
which is much less elaborate and shows less invention than the similar 
work at King's. Mature consiileratiou of the masterly design and 
execution of the Old Aberdeen stalls leads one to conclude that they 
were made in Flanders; but Fendour may have fitted them up, and he 
may have added some parts that do not reach the high standard of the 
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Fl((.0k 0»k VikUnc« In KintfHC'Ollpve Clinpel, OI<l AlwHcen. 



Fii;. 7. Onk Vnlance In Klnu’itColIPKPlTliAprl. Old Altcrdt^n. 



Fiff. K. Oak Valnncr In Kln^'a Callr((n Chapel. Old Alwnlepn. 
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t'anopies. The renmins, lniwever, of t)ie itncieiit rood-loft at KIiik's. 
with its canopies, and the screen, with its two-leaved dtwr, may safely 
l>e attributed to Fendour. 

Certain details of this {mrl of the woodwork at King's arc similar to 
those of a long oak desk now in St Mary's Chapel, the flfteenth-century 
crypt under the east end of St Nicholas; and that desk, without doubt, 
was part of Fendoiir's stall-work. Altlumgh the bottom rails <)f the 
front and ends appear to lx; later than the framing, and some other 
small alterations have l>een made, yet the desk, on the whole, seems to 
be much in its original form. It has seven carved panels in front, and 
one at each end. all to the same design; the top is 2C inches thick and 
is slightly sloped; and a hollowed moulding, carvtnl with a serins of 
four-leaved (lowers, ser^’es as a iKslinould. 

These nine carved panels are exactly the same, both in si/e and design, 
as those nearest the floor, right and left of the screen-iloor at King’s; 
and the wime four-ienve<l flowers are also found there, in profusion. 

The desk and the screen must have come from the same liands. And 
the desk must, 1 think, be the only remnant of those belonging to the 
choir-stalls. If so, there were no sub-scllia in St Nicholas. A good 
reason for this, it may bt*, was that the choir wn.n only 2:d feet wide 
l>etween the pillars; and allowing 5^ feet on each side for the stalls and 
desks, there would have remained only a width of 11 fixit between the 
opposite desk-fronts. At King’s College Chapel, which is about 29 feet 
wide, the distance between the opposite desks is 17^ feet and about 
15 feet i)etween the opposite sul>-sellia. 

In St Mary's Chapel there are other two ancient carvetl {Minels, 
exactly the same as those of the great desk, and now forming part of 
a small mo<lern desk. 

Tlie Art Gallery, Aberdeen, owns n curious piece of carved oak from 
St Nicholas. The pliotograph (flg. 9) is more explanatory of its form 
than much dcxtcriptiou would l>e. It is possible to flx the original 
position and function of this fragment by an examination of the plan 
of the choir, together with the engraving (fig. 5) of the interior of the 
old East Church. The crown of the wooden vault of the ai»se is .shown 
at a oonsitlorably lower level than the aix^x of the pointed arch between 
the choir and the apse. A kind of sus(>cnded “ Ixix,*' decoratetl with a 
valance towards the choir, closed the oi>en gusset; this “box" came to 
a salient corner at its oa.st end, following the lines of the diagonal ribs; 
our fragment, attached to the “box," was the boss. 3 inches thick, which 
gntheretl up the live ribs and two diagunah* of the apse-vault. It will 
l>e noteil that the carving of the foliage fullow.s exactly the forms used 
in the crestings, but adaptetl to the space to be filled; the flower, cut 
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swiftly Hiid simply, is fresh, although (or because) the carver had done 
such a dower hundreds of times before. Evidently, the decorative 
detail turned out by John Fondoiir and his men was standardised, and 
repeater] over and over again, with a g«>od deal of freedom on occasion, 
and in very varied settings. Tlie **patterns'* changed very slowly; they 
matured, and grew simpler and stronger, at least fur a time; and the 



KIk. V. Oak Uuai from St Nicliotaa, Abrntcan. 


handling was so sure and vigorous that the work could hardly fail to be 
effective and pleasing. 

An example of heraldic curving by Fondoiir, shown on fig. lU. is placed 
in front of the eaves-valance at the east end of King's College (Jiafiel. 

Fendour’s style was derived from F'leniish or, it may lie. French work. 
John Fendoiir himself came to Alierdeen early in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century and found much to do there for many years. 1 incline 
to lielieve that he was either of Flemish or of French extraction; if the 
family came ^ from Angus,*' his father may have worked at Arbroath 
.Abbey. One is led to such speculations by the case of the Francbe family 
of master-masons: John, working at Linlithgow until his death there 
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in 14Sy; Thomas, his son. at work in Aberdeen for at least ten years, 
until about I%H>: and Thomas, the son of Thomas, dying at Aberdeen 
in l.VK), others of the family remaining in Alwrdeen, while Thomas the 



mg. 10. Rojrnl Anna of Srotlaiid in Uak. 


elder, as King’s master-mason, returned to Linlithgow in 1585. and later 
went to Falkland. 

In conclusion, I return to where wo began—to the inscription (lig. 4). 
In passing, note that the little ^curons are exactly like those Fendour 
always used. A small {M)int that has hitherto escapeil printed comment 
is the pt*culiar genitive, “Nicholaij." The two final i’s are plainly to be 
seen, and the second has a tail, the two suggesting the letter Y. Did the 
carver make a mistake, or was the nominative supposed to be Nicholaius? 
Or does the mistake, if it is a mistake, faiint to any foreign usage? 
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A CfiBREcnos. 

With roferenc® to my short paper, “ Four Scottish Ecclesiastical Car\'ecl 
Oak Panels, c. iriOO-25,’' coiumuuicate«l to the Soinety in Session ](K29-.‘iO, 
I wish to correct some errors. Shortly after the publication of the pai>er 
Mr Thomas Inues of Leamey, Carrick Pursuivant, pointed out that, on 
account of the omission of the trossure aluiif; the top of the Royal Arms, 
the carving should he date*! somewhere in the 147l)’s—after 1471. Some¬ 
time afterwards, in course of reading Thtt nii^hupm of Srotlanti, by Bishop 
Dowden. I learned tlmt the arras of Thomas S|>eiiB, Bishop of Aberdeen 
from 11.^9 to 1480, were; Ist and 4th [? two covered cups], 2nd and 3ril, 
three niartlots. These arms, surmounted by a mitre, which occur on 
one of the four carved panels, 1 had wrongly attributed to Ablmt Roitert 
Shaw of Paisley, afterwarils Bishop of Moray. Bishop Thomas Spens 
die<l lath April. 1180, and was buried next day in Holy Trinity Church. 
Rilinbiirgh. 

Boei'e, in his Litra of the Uiahofm of Altenhen, says that S|M*ns 
“removed the ancient seats (stalls as they are called) in the choir. . . . 
Ue put in their plates now ones of rare art and lieauty, along with a 
throne of equal artistic beauty for the use of the bishop."* 

It is cleiir that the four panels belongo<1 to Al>erdeen Cathedral 
aixl that they were made at some date )>elween 1471 and 1480 for 
Bishop Hpens. 


' Dr Jatnes Moir’o trmniilatlon. 
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II. 

A .SEVENTEENTII-CKNTI'RY PEM'-UACK FROM THE CHURCH OK 
DUM'LK. MORAY. Bv JOHN GEODIE. 


Ther« ha*) lately l»een bequeathed, by will, t« the Parish Church of 
SjMjymoHth, in Moray, by the decense<l Miss Isabella Shutid. niece of the 
late Alexander Sband. in the neighbouring village of Mosstodlocb, what 



appears to have been the l>ark of a pew, carved in black oak and l>enring 
the date “ 16:14." The Shatids. as shown by the grave-slabs and through 
stones in the churcliyanls of Essil and Dipple—which were (*onjoined 
in 1731 to form the parish of .S|»eyraouth—are a family with an old 
residential and territorial connection with the district; but they do not 
seem to have had any other personal association with this interesting 
relic of the art and annals of the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The only record of it appears to l)e contained in “the (manuscript) 
Sjtryiiionth Ptirtnh }fmja:inr” for lUGl, a local literary and historical 
chronicle l>eguii in that year, t)f which my brother, .Mr Alexander 
Hetldie. .M.A.. Fochabers, lately schoolmaster and still session-clerk of 
S{a>ymnuth, has been and continues to be the “Editor." It is in the 
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form of a pen-and-ink sketch by the then, and present, minister of 
Speymouth. the Rev, George Bimie, who has attached to it a note which 
states that the panel was “ taken from the old Kirk of Essil,” and was 
** supposed to be the carved back of a pew belonging to Walter Hay." 
It is added that “there is only the half of the original back of the pew 
shown in the drawing"; but there is given, in addition, ’a sketch of what 
seems to be one of the missing panels, obviously carved by the same 
hand and exactly of the same dimonHions as the rest. This l>eloiiged to 
Mr Tmld, lute of Trochelhill (in the parish). He found it in a dunghill, 
fifty or sixty years ago ‘(from 1901),' in Fochabers." The whereabouts of 
this fragment is at present unknown. 

As will l>e seen from the photograph (fig. 1), the four panels that have 
t>een preserved, and that have found so appropriate a housing, are deeply 
carved, and l>ear heraldic, floral, and zoiimorphic ornament, including— 

(1) X shield, lieariug three escutcheons (for Hay) surmonntetl by a 
helmet. 

(2) A monogram, with the initials “ ^ .II., L.I., below the demi-figure 
of a man wearing a ruff. 

(3) The inscription— 

••Great in 
me a clean 
heart O (rtid 
nnti renue 
a right 
spirit with 
in me. 

Erw^lt Is* 

Yalter Hay 
and I.,. limes 

• His .S|K>iis. 

I6:H.” 

(4) A shield with the three mullets, or stars, of luues, and alwve it 
what looks like a lady's head-dress. 

The missing panel, as drawn by Mr Birnie, was inscribed; 

•• Blisseil 
is ye man 
yt fcare 
til ye Ixinf 
and delyght 
eth in his 
command 
emeiits. 

CXll 

Psalnie." 

The traditional ascription of the fragment to the old Churoh of 
St Peter at Essil is certainly erroneous, and it may with stime confidence 
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be assigned to the former Church of the Holy Ghost at Dipple. united 
to Essil some two centuries ago to form the Church of Spey mouth, 
locally known as the “Red Kirk," where seiwice was first held on 
25th February 17X1. For identification of the “spouses" by whom the 
pew was “ erecit," I am indebted to Mr Thomas Innes of Leaniey, Carrick 
Pursuivant, who has lieen at much trouble in examining the relative 
records of the period, and who writes: 

“ Alexander limes of llaugh of Dipple had three, or more likely live, 
daughters, amongst whom was Lilias Inues, who marrietl, Ijefore 1029, 
Walter Uay in Styuie. sun of ^Yalter Hay of Redhall (J/omw .SVisiiies, 
iii. 285). Aiiother daughter, Elizabeth, marrietl, Ijefore 1087, John Uay 
of Kinoudie, and they had sasine of Uaugh of Dipple, but whether 
wholly or a imrt of tocher is not clear. I do nut think the Hays luul 
Rcilh^ long, and probably only in wadsett. Innoses usually held it. I 
tiiink the |tew-baek had been considerably larger, and prolmbly the other 
half showed the arms of the Inneses of Dipple." 

II 

He gives the following descent: 

“ Ai.exA.'fiiRK Ixsni. butvciw In Kigin, bad soaUic of Balnaiueaii 
In loot. m. Marjorie Thoiiison. lie neetiia to hure lieeu still 
alire in ISSl, when be was witness of a sasine to bin grand- 
daughterli) Ulloo. Ue was presumably followed by 

I 

Auexashkr Ixxik, of Uaugh uf OIppIe, whieh ho ouiuired in 
1031, and who ui. Margaret Gordon. He acquired Balnamoau 
from Walter Ogilvie of Redhythe ll'ordyce) 103B lilkely a le- 
coTcry from a wadsett by the prerious Alexander). <L before 
UM7, when his widow was mied for hla "lair stone” by 
Alexander Anderann. ninsoii bnrgess In Elgin lit cost 50 ). 


William lanes of 
Balnomean, 
m. Slliella Mockenile; 
rl, before tSia 

Andrew Innes of 
Ualnamoan, 
wt. AInry Forbes, ISe. 


In Auchenhalrig. 

It may l»e nototl that, along with a sprinkling of Hnys, there were 
a host of Iniieses, proprietors of lands in this corner of Moray in the 
seventeenth century, including, in addition to those already mentioned, 
the Lairds of CoxUin, t)rton, Cotts, Loiichars, and Dunkinty, and that 
“Waiter" and “Lilias" were not infrotpiont baptismal names. The 
minister of Essil in 1051, Colin Falconer, who in became (Episcopal) 
Bishop of Moniy and died 1086, marriml Lilias Rose, daughter of the Laird 
of Clavn, and through his daughter, who marritHl the Rev. Berowald Innes 
of Inchstellie, Ijecame grandfather of a Lilias Innes. In the generation 
immciiintely sncctHMliiig BKU a Janet Innes, daughter of Sir James Innes 
voi- I.XVIII. 24 


I 

Lilias 

lu. Waller Uay 
In Stynie. son of 
Walter Hny of 
lindball, InS). 

Alexander Hny 
in Hnugh of 
Dipple. 1003, 
m. IiKiliel 
(hirdon, relict 
of John Innes 


Iiiobel. 

m. Iwfure 163:! 
John Gordon 
in llaagh 
of Dipple. 


AtarBoret, 
m. Itoliert 
I,esUe In 
Kirfleld. 


Elixaliclh (f), 
m.John Hay 
of Kinoudie 
Ihsd sasine 
of Uaugh of 
Dipple 1637).’’ 


John Hoy. 


Marie m. 
Alexr. Innes 
of (Kirk tun 

fift DltAnl*. 
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of Redhall. married Thomas Pitt, the lirst Governor of Madras and 
owner of the “Pitt Diamond," and thus became grandmother of that 
famous statesman the first Earl of Chatham «iud great-grandmother of 
William Pitt. Dipple was one of the earliest Innes acquisitions in 
Moray of William Duff, father of the first Earl of Fife, whose house, 
with "his arms and initials, still stands on the north side of the High Street 
of Elgin, opiM)site the “Little Cross"; while Innes, the chief heritage of 
the family, reprosentml by that of Innes-Ker, Duke of Roxburglie, was 
purchased a little later, and is now owne«l by Mr F, J. Tennant. Frag¬ 
ments of the churches of Imth Essil and Dipple remain as supports of 
tombstones. The custom, recorded by the Rev. I^Jichlan Shaw, the 
“Historian of Moray,” and by others, of carrying the dead “sun-ways" 
around the circular walls of the churchyard of Dipple survived almost 
to within living memory. Speyinouth Church (there is m> graveyard) 
with the manse, which was headiiuarters successively of the Jacobite 
and of the Hanoverian armies in the '45, is within the bounds of the cdd 
Dipple Parish. “St I.««innrd’s Well," described as adjacent to the site of 
the conjoimal church, is yet extant, although covered from view, within 
a stone-throw of the “ Reil Kirk"; while the farm-house of Stynie is close 
at hand, and Redhall, of whose manor-house, however, no trace is left, 
is cmlj' a field or two away. It was a small clay-walled “ha* hoose," 
commanding the ford of Spey opposite Gordon Castle (Shawn Hitttory 
of Muruy, vol. i. p. i)09). 

.\.s to the history of the relic in the intervening couple of centuries 
no information has been found obtainable. Mr .\lex«in«ler Geddie 
writes that “ Miss .Shand's cousin, who lived next door to her all her 
life, never saw the panels until after the old Indy's death last Hummer, 
and had no idea as to how they had got into her uncle's possession. 
I imagine that when the old church of Dipple ceased to function and 
began to fall in pieces some of the old parirthioners did a bit of salvaging 
on their own account, and this pitsre of carved work had the g«»od luck 
to fall into careful hands, and was preserved for the Red Kirk." 

Carved ecclesiastical woodwork, of the period and of heraldic design, 
is ciuuparatively rare in Scotland, anil has in large jmrt l)een gathered 
into museuins and private repositories. One recalls, ns examples in mHo, 
the Snndilands pew in the Parish Church of Midcalder (1595), and the 
Melville jww in that of Rurntisland (1006), figured in the on 

Anrirnf .Vonnmrnf* for Midlothian and for Fife. But more prt’gnant 
comparison may i>erhai»s made, on grounds of liK’al and family 
associations, with the twelve panels previously adorning the (iardeners* 
Ltift, in the South .Vislo, or St Anne's Clin|>el, of the old Church of 
Cullen, which w’ere removed for preservation when the church was reno- 
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vated in 1842. and are now placed in the pillars of the Se^theld Gallery, 
as de8cril)ed by Dr William Craraond in his Church and Churchyard of 
Cullen (p. 82). Of these panels, four hare among their prominent 
decorations the fleurs-de-lya which appear on the Dipple pew-hack, 
and on one of them is the date “ 1008," with arms—a crescent between 
three mullets—which Craniond, following Jervise, is disposed to identify 
as those of Inues, ** the crescent being mark for descent from a second son. 
The letter *1’ on each side strengthens this opinion," as may also the 
monogram *‘TAI" on another panel. St Anne's Chapel was founded 
in 15^ by “ Elene Hay," descendant of .John Hay, Lonl of the Forest of 
Boyne and of Tulliliole, whose arms, three escutcheons, ore on the walls. 
She was mother of John Duff of Muldarit, an ancestor of the E^rls of 
Fife, who, in 1628, sold the lands, which had in a previous century 
belonged to the Inneses of limes, to Hay of Rannes. 

As indication of the survival to a later ilato of carved work executed 
by local craftsmen in this part of the Moray Firth area, Crainond quotes 
from a contract entered into by Thomas Gordon, carpenter in Fordyce, 
in 1685, by which he undertook ’‘to erect for Win. Dunbar in the He of 
Durn and Church of Fordyce, ane dusk of six pewes and ane round seatt, 
covered with ane ciimhe above, handsomlye mullered, with four supporting 
pillars of the same in good fashioue," with a porch, and “ lieariug his own 
and his vyfe’s armes," for which he was to be |Miid “40 merks fclcots money 
and two bolls sufficient oatmeal." That this and other forms of Scottish 
Church art lunl oven by the time of the erection of the Dipple pew-back 
fallen into dire disrepute with a section of the Presbyterian clergy and 
laity of the North is, on the other hand, pitifully illustrated by an extract 
from the same author's Iteeorda of the Kirk Scaaion of El{fin, in which it 
is noted that the Rev. Gilbert Ross, from Colmonnell in Carrick, having 
been translated to the charge of Elgin on 24th September 1640, on 
2Stli Deceniltcr following, in company with Robert Innes, yr. of that Ilk, 
** ho tore down the fine partition screen of the Cathoilral, which had 
remained since the Reformation. Tliis .Mr Ross carried home for kitchen 
fuel, but each night the Hre got extinguished, and could not be kept in 
till morning." 
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III. 

FINAL HKl'DRT ON THE EXCAVATION OF THE STONE CIKCLE AT 
OLD KEKJ, ABERDEENSHIRE. By Phoke.hs<)R V. GORDON 
CHILDE. R.Litt.. F.S.A.Siot. 

0|>eration!i at the Stone Circle of Old Keijf were recommenced on 
27th June I«« and complete*! on 20th Julv. As liefore. Mr Mansfield 
D. Forlnw of Clare College. Cambridge, was the leading spirit in the 
expedition, and the excavators again wish to express their gratitude 
to Lord Forbes and his tenants at Old Keig. Messrs Mortimer, for 
permission to work and much practical assistance. Mr Reginald Ross 
Williamson and Mrs Ross Williamson, Professor S. H. Hooke, Mrs 
Deedes. and Miss G. Anderson of London assisted in the o|>erntionK, 
aud the Edinburgh League of Prehistorians co-operated, l>eing repre¬ 
sented by Messrs Kilbride-Jones (Hon. Secretary), Kennedy (Treasurer), 
and Tulioch. Messrs Joe Cormack and Winston Miller of .Aberdeen, 
who wore camping in the vicinity, came over on several diiys and 
heliM'd us most enthuHia.stically. Mr Maccombie of Alford was employed 
for the first fortnight, and, when he fell sick, was replaced by Messrs 
.Angus and Sutherland of Keig. To their loyal and intelligent co- 
o]>erntiun the success of the work owes much. Mr J. C. Milne, contractor, 
cd Bents, near Whitehouse, undertook the stabilisation of the pillar 
stones and gave us the benefit of the firactical mnns opinion a.s to the 
methoil of their erection. 

In 1932 an H-foot trench at right angles to the Recuml>ent had been 
dug across the circle, eximsing also half the base of Recumlicnt and 
that of West Flanker. In 193.3 the whole semicircle south-east of this 
diameter, us well as the bases of the pillars and the half of Recumbent 
lying in this area, were stripi>ed thiwn to virgin soil. The stony area 
near the centre north-west of the 19:CI excavaticm was also fully ex]»lored. 
as well as an area at the Iwise of uprights north-west of Recumlient. 
Mr Ross AVilliamsou also dug two trenches through the enclosing bank, 
and by trial pits beyond it succeede*! in exposing three of the missing 
pillar sDmes of the great circle. 

.Mr Varley's 19:t2 survey providetl the outline for the accompatiying 
plan, and the line AA establisluHl by him ns the diameter biswting 
Recutnl>ent has l>e4?n employed as a base line again. Certain uprights, 
1*1, C2, and VI, w'hich were sloping out of the perpendicular last year 
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nre, however, now shown in their correct positions, standing vertically 
in their original sockets. 

As previously stated, the circle lies near the crest of a slight ridge. 
Its actual crest lies rather to the west of the main axis «>f the circle 
under the line of the modern lield-dyko. Hero in the neighbourhc)od 
of stiuie V.'l virgin soil lay fltW'aO feet above O.D. or al>out one foiit 
higher than along line AA. Near the eastern dyke, .C feet to the 
south-east, it lies a foot lower than the average along lino AA, 

The subsoil was an ochre to lemon-yellow concentration layer, 
covering generally very thinly — the schist from the decomposition of 
which it is produced. In places ridges of undccomjKJsed schist crop nut 
through this subsoil, or the subsoil is replacecl by a crumbling rock-head. 
In otlier places fissures in the living rock were fllleti with black soil. 
The subsoil has rre<|uently been fK>netrnte<l by tree-roots which have 
also split up the schist ridges. Such disturbiiiices make the iilentiflcation 
of holes dug by man i>eculiarly hazardous. 

The clayey layer, descrilied in the previous report, is always sharply 
contrasted with the light subsoil on which it lies ilirectly. It is technically 
described ns a com|mction layer and seems due to trampling on bare sub¬ 
soil. It is rather greasy to the touch and quite tough to trowel, whereas 
the undisturlted humus is sandy in texture and relatively loose. The 
compaction layer everywhere contains small piec€?s of charcoal, and all 
the pottery was found in it. This layer is traceable all over the circle, 
but varies in thickness and tenacity. It is must emphatically mnrketl 
iininediately in front of Recumbent, near the pillars, under the bunk 
and ill the undisturlwd parts of the central stony area. Tliis is what 
might have l>cen expi^cted if the layer had been formeil by tramping 
about during the erection of llie stones. .-Vs noted last year by the 
writer, the layer is not found outside the circle bunk. In two sections 
Mr Williamson found that it peters out between 14 feet and 45 feet 
from the np]>arent centre of the bank circle (A32). Outside these limits 
the subsoil passes over gradually without any sharp frontier into the 
sandy loam of the district. That might mean that the ground vegetation 
had not been cleared lH»yond the area delimited by the bunk when the 
circle was erected. Outside the uprights Pc, Ul, T’^2, and I’S the com¬ 
paction layer extends into the region disturlied by the modem farm-road 
i>ank. It will lie recalled that in lift* the compaction layer could l>e 
traced fur a distance of 9^ feet outside Recumbent, but no farther. 

Hi-nniibent . — -\s in our first section, n hank of large stones was found 
just under the turf in front of Rc^’umlHnit and East Flanker. It extended 
for some 7 feet towards the mntre of the circle and nearly to the base 
of I'l. Tree-roots had {lenetratetl in and under the stones. Careful 
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exiiiniiiiitioii with trowel and broom failc«l to reveal any Htructure in 
these atones which formed a quite shallow bed. They need have had 
no connection with the original monument, but might represent a later 
dump or “consumption” (fig. 1). 

Tlie Stones resteil u|Mjn a compaction layer. 9 inches to 11 inches thick, 
containing much charcoal and a few sherds. Tliis layer extends up to 
the edge of Retmmbent and ar<)und and beyond the bases of Pe, I*I, and 
r2, and partially coveretl the packing stones roiirul the base of the 



Ktff. I. Rccainlient with «U>ny iMink in front. 


uprights. Thin tr/tces of a coiiiimction layer were also observed right 
under Recuinl>ent itself. Ininieiliately under the stone was, as observetl 
last year, a layer i»f very lotise black soil containing much charcoal and 
several largo stones that could not have l»eeu washctl in. High up in 
the black soil, near the eastern end of Recumbent, a piece of incHlem 
china came to light. In the soil sherds of normal Did Keig pottery 
were found at -4^x2. -3^x11, -iJxSJ, -3x2i, and - 11 x i (the Qrst 
Hgure gives in feet the distance in under Recumbent along line A, 
the sitctmd the distance south-east), and in or under the soil at -2x3^ 
and -3Jx.5i. The possibility canimt be excluded that these sherds, 
like the piece of modern china, might have worketl in from the surface 
outside the stone, but such an assumption would seem far-fetche<l. 

.lust under the inner edge of Recumbent the subsoil dips rather 
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steeply* from 08(1 nt i (along line A) to 0 40 at - 1. as if a hollow bad been 
•cttuped out. About 2 feet in from the outer edge ridges of bedrock 
project through the subsoil, the average level of which continues to fall 
till it stands at only O'lO under the outer edge of Recumbent at -6j. 
Farther south-east, about 4 feet from line A, the most pronounced dip 



FiK. S. Itfviiiubent lutfl KUnker from east. 


in the subsoil is stfen IJ foot in from the edge of the stone. Here, too, 
ridges »if luidruck crop out between 3 and 6 foot in from Recumlwnt's 
inner wlge. Further stmth-east these ridges projwt still higher to as 
much as 9 inches above the average level of the suImoIL Beyond the 
outer etlge of l{e«-umbent extensive exposures of uiidecomposed bedrock 
are visible in Hg. 2. 

Ill no case east of line A does the underside of Recumbent rest on or 
even tomdi bedrock or virgin soil. Only nt its extreme south-east corner 
is a block of rock wedged in very tightly bt'tween the base of Reeumlieut 
and a ridge of liedrock (Hg. 2). Tlio undersurface of the Recumbent is 
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reniarkntily sniuoth (fig. 3) anti lies almost exactly horizontal at I’lO to 
1*30 a1>ove our datum. The pronounced keel observed on the underside of 



Kij(. X Rcctuubenl uiil Pnckins mnnil aaat Flanker. 



FIr. 4. Rectimlient from south. 

the stone at -2J on line A has entirely flatteneil out 2 feet south-east of 
that line. Hence the only sup|>ort fur the eastern and thicker end of 
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Recumbent its provided by the aforementioned wedger. Ridges of bed¬ 
rock seemed to be supporting the stone 2J feet west of line in the 
part examined in 11)32 (Hg. 5). 

East Flanker (Pe) is 9J feet in total height. About 1 foot above its 
lowest point (at 689*70 O.D.) the stone U 4 feet 6 inches wide. Below 

-h 



Fig. SMtioiui of Reouuilient aluog llna A, t fool to out 
anci 1{ foot to west thrrrof. 


this level it ta|jers off westwards to a point which lies alx>ut 1 foot 
l»ack from the west edge. i.e. that nearest Rocumitent. The base is thus 
roughly t riangular. This base rests in an excavation ipiarried out in bed¬ 
rock, ab<»ut feet long x 2i inches wide, but only some 4 to 5 inches deep. 
The inner etlge of the excavation is alone well marked; the alielving of 
the bedrock may have made an outer edge originally unnecessary, and 
none could be traced in the decayed rock. The edge of the upright 
remote from Recumbent is supported by two wedgers driven in under it 
on the outside. To accommodate those the edge has been nicked, as shown 
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in fig. fi. Nearer the u|)ex a wedger. which would aItH» serve as a “skid- 
stone'* to guide the base into the prepared hole, may be seen obliquely 
tilted on the inner side in fig. 2. The socket hole was filletl wit 
black earth in which, right under the bottom edge of the pillar, a sherd 
of typical pottery was diwovered. Tlie Hanker was further supporte 



FIk- roat Flanker. 


on the inside by a carefully arranged packing of large stonw resting 
on, and embedded in, the compaction layer (fig. 31. Though this packing 
wasorectcl after the pillar was set upright and partly on the compac 
tion layer formed in the process, it must regnrdwl as an integral jiart 

of the monument. . 

I’a. the only pillar of the great circle apart from the flankers still in 
|K>sition. is an approximately prismatic monolith 9i feet high fniiii base 
to summit. The wider edge, facing the interior of the circle, is 4i ft^t 
wide at turf level. Farther down it tai»ers, being 3J feet wide at the 
level of virgin toil «S8-()8 O.I)., where the maximum thickness is 21 feet. 
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Htill lower the atone is yet narrower ns the keel at its liack tapers off. 
The pillar rests in n socket, only 0 inches deep, cut in bedrock, ami 
measuring x 3^ feet at its mouth. The eastern edge of the pillar rests 
against the rock wall of the socket. On the west three wedges support 
the sloping base of the upright, while two others support it on the south¬ 
east. T%vo of the wedges were found set obliquely, their upper edges 



Fid, 7. pa from Interior of circle. 


projecting Iteyoiid the rim of the socket, ns shown on fig. 8. These would 
have served as skid stones to guide the base of the pillar into the hole 
as it was l>eing raised. 

The subsoil and rock round the base t»f the pillar was covered with a 
compaction layer which was exceptionally tough and 4 inches deep on 
the inner side. Upon this layer rested a pile of stones and earth 
delilierntely put together to f«>nn a packing. The packing merges into 
the stony bank or dyke on the north-east and extended westward for 
abrmt 3J feet towards the stone termed 1*2. It would not be essential 
to the stability of the pillar. 
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Three prostrate stones, undoubteilly once forming pillars of the great 
circle, were discovered by Mr Ross Williamson. Px. a flat blwk of hwal 
rock, iKjintod at b<ith ends and 8 feet 6 inches high, was built into the 
dyke on the eastern side of the circle. It has now been dragged into 
the circle area, but the plan shows it as originaUy exposed (Hg. 9). 

Pm lay covered with loam, its base being < inches and its apex 



Fla. K. Socket irf P3. 


12 inches above virgin soil. It is a block of local stone, i j feet long bj 
feet wide by 7 inches thick. It, too. tapers to a point at Ixith ends, and 
its base shows clear U)ol marks. In the virgin soil, about - feet from its 
base, is a shallow basin-like depression that might conceivably have 
represented its sticket; on the other hand, the pillar may have fallen 

outward from the bank. i 

Pn is an obelisk of granite feet long. 18 inches wide, an.l 10 inches 

thick at ito base, and 13 inches wide by 9 inches thick 18 inches lielow 
its ai»ex. A low. irregular tenon projwts from the base at one side. 
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Kiif. B. HUn of Circle. 
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The stone lay with its apex 6 inches nmi its base 15 inches above virgin 
soil. No compaction layer was observed in the vicinity of either stone. 

It is possible that the stones marked V4 and V5. and now incorporated 
in the western boundary of the plantation, were originally two halves 
of a fourth pillar. lh)th rest lightly on a thin compaction layer; the 
pillar itself must have stood outside the plantation. 

Two small uprights. U1 and U2. on the east and three, VI, V2, and \ .1, on 
the west of Rtjcumbent stand in such a position that they cannot have 
formed part of the great circle to which the Hankers and P:! l»elong. It 
has Ixjen suggested that these stones have been moved and wrongly set up 
again. The observations recorde<l below seem to refute this suggestion. 

U1 was embedded in a compaction layer 8 inches deep, from which 
normal sherds were recovereil close to the stone s base. Large stones, 
which apparently assisted to support the upright on the inner side, 
were embeddeil in the same deposit. Tlie stone itself, 5 feet 8 inches 
high, rests in a groove cut in virgin soil, 25 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep, and is further securetl by a couple of wedgers on the outside, tilted 
to serve also as skid-stones (fig. 10). Tnder the stone the groove con¬ 
tained loose black soil identical in texture with the undisturbed subsoil. 
Beyond the edges of the stone the groove is filled with and covered by 
the compaction layer. This layer was accordingly fornied, at hvist in 
part, after the stone was set up; yet, ns remarked, it yielded sherds of 
the usual pottery. Hence the erecti<m of the stone is not later than the 
IMsriod when such pottery was current. I'S is a slab of local stone 5 feet 
8 inches high by 2 feet 9 inches wide at its broadest point almut I feet 
from the base. The stone tapers to a base and is very top-heavy. 
Iwing not only wider but also thicker near the top. It stands in a 
groove. 17 inches wide and 5 inches deep, cut in virgin soil, and was 
pinned up at the l»ack by two wedges. One of these fitted exactly 
into a dint in the l»nck of the upright. The stone’s base was em¬ 
bedded in a compaction layer on and in which rested several acctmsory 
packing stones. Among those in the compaction layer, about 2 inches 
above virgin soil and immediately in front of the upright, lay a frag¬ 
ment of a lignite armlet and a sherd of the usual pottery. Other sherds 
were found in the layer at the side of the 8t«>ne and close behind it. 

Between U2 and W a large block of h>cal rock, 3 feet long by 28 inches 
wide by 12 inches thick, was lying on the turf. lender it lay two other 
slabs measuring respectively 42 inches by 27 inches by U inches and 
45 inches by 30 inches by 8 inches, parallel to one another (fig. 111. These 
three stones may have formed nprighu or parts of uprights, comparable 
to V3. lL»wever, they lay upon the compaction layer with normal sherds 
under them, and no sockets could l)e identifie<l in the subsoil. 
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VI is 4 feet 2 inches hi{;h nnd frt>ni 0 inches to 12 inches thick. Its 
average width is 2 feet, but the lowest 1 foot t inches is n tenon only 
1 foot 2 inches wide. This penetrates three or four inches into virgin 
soil, the stone Iteing effectively supported by a wedge inserted under its 
heel against the tenon. 



la Staoe L’l <u found. 


V2, 4 feet 1) inches high, rests in a depression in virgin soil only 
3 inches deep. 

V3 is .5 feet 2 inches high. At the top the stone is 3 feet wide, but it 
tapers off gradually towards the base, l)eing only 1 foot 0 inches wide at 
the level of virgin soil. The base continucsi 1 foot 2 inches into the soil 
in a very closely fitting socket. 

A compaction layer surrounded the bases of all throe stones. In 
this several fragments of one large um and much charcoal were found 
l>etween VI and Pw. A number of large stones were resting on the layer 
between VI and Pw (fig. 11). They seemed to constitute a rough wall 
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tiimilar to the core of the bank. The inner revetment, cousuting of 
boulders 12 inches to 15 inches long, had fallen forward, but it would 
seem to have run from the south corner of VI to the edge of Pw nearest 
Recumbent. 

Erection of Pillum.—hlr J. C. iNCilne of Bents, near Whitchonse, who is 
experienced in handling large stones, suggests that the pillars were 



Fijr. 11. StooM VI, V2. anil V3. 


brought into })osition on rollers of logs W’itli the aid of w’ooden levers. 
Huitable socket would then lie dug for the base of the stone. The latter 
would then i>e gradually raised by leverage, lacking stones l>eing inserted 
under it after each small lift till the whole was ready to slide into place. 
The oblique packers, noted at the outer edges of the sockets, would have 
actetl as skid-stones, pressing against the l>ase and guiding it downwards 
into the socket He believes that Pe and P3, as also UI and r2, were 
brought into place from the inside of the circle. It should further bo 
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noted thnt nil the pillnrH examined were more nr less pointed at the base.’ 
Pe and P3 were kept vertical by wedges jnmbed in under the sloping edge 
of the b<ise. (But cf. the paper by Mr Kilbride-Jones on p. 81 of this 
volume.) 

The UurUt.—X .segment of a circular hank crosses the wind-break on 
the north, merging at either end into the plantation Imundary. The 
centre of the circle seems to lie about 32 feet from He<*unilMmt on line A. 
On the sojith-ejist the inudem dyke l>uun<ling the old road across the 
plantation forms another segment of the same circle which may be 
picked up again west of Rt*cuml>ent. Two sections, each 4 feet wide, 
were cut through the northern segment in llKCl, one (A) parallel to that 
cut in 11*32, the second (E) about 20 feet farther west. In each case the 
bank was founil to l>e composed of large stones and earth. The compact 
mass of boulders began in each case 34 to 3o feet from the centre of the 
cinde already mentioned (A32). the highest point coming about 37 feet 
from this centre. In section A the continuous mass of boulders did nut 
continue l>eyond 41 feet from the centre, though a couple of large 
stones wore lying 44 feet out. In E the mass of stone extended 
continuously to 44. At this point a stone 2^ feet high by 10 inches 
thick was standing on eilgc at right angles to the diameter. Beside it 
lay two stones of comparable dimensions that hud evidently fallen 
outwards. There can l>e little doubt thnt these stones and those found 
in a similar position in se<‘tion .\ had constituted an outer revetment 
to the bank. In both .sections A and E the compaction layer extended 
under the bank, but ended between 44 and 43 feet from the centre. The 
stones of the hank rested upon this layer. In it several normal sherds 
and a nint.-scraper were found under the bank in section E. 

The coincidence of the outer edge of the compaction layer ami the 
outer edge of the bank seems to favour the view that the bank funned 
an integral part of the monument. The stones of the revetment rather 
resemble those reveling the outer edge of the ring cairn in circles such 
ns Esslie ami Old Rayiie. If the analogy lie relevant, it would seem likely 
thnt the pillars Pm and Pn had originally stooil very near where they 
are now lying a few feet outside the bank. On the other hand, our 
bank might be compared to that in which the pillars are standing in 
other circles. Hut some of the.se banks are certainly either relatively 
iiKMlorii or enlarged in recent times. That is true also of the south¬ 
eastern segment of our bank which Imuud.s the road across the 
plantation; here the expostal building is certainly recent. It must 
l>e remembered that the bank tlcscribed as a “vallum of loose stones" 

' Knr sn rzplsnatlun of tliia frsture see the aepamt* minmunlciiUon tijr IL Kilbri«ir.Jonrit, 
|ip. lOfT., in this voiiiuic. 
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waa lueiitinnml by Lugun in 1827, who treated it as |)art uf the nnmuiuent. 
Yet its outer edge ia precisely 44 feet from the centre, like the “revet¬ 
ment** of the northern segment. 

Section E was extended to 6U feet from the centre with a view to 
revealing an encircling fosse, if any. None such had existed. An 
irregular depression 4 inches to 6 inches deep, but only about 18 inches 
in diameter, was, however, found at 51. It might hove been a socket 
for Pn, but was too indotinite to allow of certainty. Near the inner 
aide of the bank in the south-eastern quadrant three stout stones, 4 to 
3 feet in length, were exposed lying prostrate u|M>n the compacaion 
layer. It is conceivable that they lielonged to an inner revetment of 
the bunk or even stood upon it. Air photographs kindly taken by the 
.Master of Sem]>ell revealed no trace of an encircling fosse nor yet of 
a causeway leading to the site of the Crookiiiore circle. 

The Central liurial .—In HK12 minute fragments of cremated human 
iKxie and portions of three or more large urns were foun«l immediately 
west of line \, between ^18 and 4d feet from Kecuiiilient. East of line .A 
similar fragments of lione and parts of the same urns came to light, 
in a strip 4 feet wide, between .‘fit and 44 feet from Re<*umheut. All 
evidently lielonged to the same burial or burials, but lay in disturl)ed 
soil. Some fragments of the urns lay immediately below the grass. 

Further west of lino A we had noticed, but not thoroughly examined, 
a stony area luftween 21 and 54 feet from ReciiinlmnL The stones in 
all cases lay upon the coin|>action layer and generally appeared quite 
clumtic. But at the edge of the area nearest Recuinlwnt the stones 
looked as if they hud been set to form a kerb (fig. 12>. We therefore 
already surmis<sl that the stony area might denote (he remains of the 
ring cairn usual in the north-east Seottish circles, and explicitly 
mentioned by T/ogan in 1827. VV'e ho|»ed by clearing the east half of 
the circle to l>e able to test this hypothesis. But no trace fif a continua¬ 
tion of the stony area was discoverable on this side. A strip almiit 
16 feet wide was accordingly cleareii west of our former trench. The 
“kerb** was thereupon disclosed, extending—not without many con¬ 
spicuous gaps and irregularities—so as to embrace a very rough semi¬ 
circle of radius almut 15 feet, with its centre rather west of A.'fi). 

The supposetl kerb consisted of large slabs 15 to 24 inches long 
or in diameter, and closely resemble<l the outer wall of a hut-circle 
such as those describe<l by Professor Forde and myself at Earnsheugh, 
Berwickshire. The long Imulders generally stood on end, sloping rather 
towards the supposed centre. All were firmly planted upon a hard 
compaction layer 7 inches to 8 inches thick; none reached to virgin 
soil. Within the space delimited by this kerb we observed a disorderly 
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collection of biiulders, most numerous and closely packed near tlie kerb 
and not reaching to the supposed centre of the area. We infer, therefore, 
that our original conclusion was justiiied and that we have here the 
remains of the central cairn mentioned by Logan. Tlie eastern half 
of this cairn must have been entirely removed, presumably for building 
purposes; even the remaining segment looks disturbed and ilemidcd. 

Coder the stones came a compaction layer, except in the disturl>ed 
area on the east, explored last year. Under the layer we exposed an 
irregular area <iver which the subsoil had been laiked to a bright brick 



KUr. Ji. '* Kerii” of central rin* calm »X|xw«il in 1832. 

red by intense heat. The area extended from the patch discovered 
in 1IKI2 close to the centre of the cairn south-west for nlM»nt 13 feet 
and was feet wide at its broadest part. The baking seemed to have 
l)een most intense along the north-western edge, where the retl colour 
ponetratetl fully 2 inches into the subsoil. 

Near the cairn's centre the baketl patch is interrupted by a trench, 
about feet tong by 2J feet wide by 8 inches deep, running very 
nearly east and west. This trench seems to have cut into the baked 
subsoil. It contained dark earth, charcoal, and fragments of incinerated 
bonel Other fragments of burnt lame were found in the compaction 
layer «)vor the burnt patch. In fact, the burnt lione extends continuously 
from this region into those already mentioned as yielding Iwine in Il):t2 
and in the earlier stages of the present campaign. .411 fragments 
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presumably belong to the same deposit and accordingly represent the 
central burial in our inonumeiit. 

No pot*aherds were discovered over the undisturbed part of the burnt 
|iatch. The urns discovered this year and last must therefore have 
Inin near whore we found them, towards the eastern side of the burnt 
patch near the centre of the cairn and the trench. Perhaps, therefore, 
they should be regarded rather as receptacles for foo<l- and drink- 
ofTerings to the departed than as urns for his ashes. Tlioj' may originally 
have lain on the bare earth or in the trench, which looks suspiciously 
like a grave. 

The foregoing observations prove that the pillars at Old Keig, as 
elsewhere in Aljcrdeenshire, did once surround some sort of central 
cairn. Tlie latter had covered or encloseil a burial by creiuation accom¬ 
panied by the pottery vessels now recovered. This interment, centrally 
situnte<l in the monument, must be regarded as primary and revealing 
its purpose. The vessels found in the iminediato vicinity of the inter¬ 
ment must consequently l>e accepted as evidence of the monument's 
age. 

It has been pointed out that the stones, ascrihed to the cairn, rested 
on the comttaction layer and not on virgin wul. The compaction layer, 
formed by trampling on the subsoil, must accordingly have been in 
existence before the cairn was piled. In other words, the circle of 
uprights, the erection of which would involve a great deal of trampling 
almut, must presumably have l>een set up la^fore the cairn. This is 
quite in order. Just as a Pharaoh would build his pyramid l>efore 
his death, so the barbaric .Aberdeenshire chief would have the enclosure 
which was to guard his ashes completed during his lifetime. The cairn 
could, Imwever, only l>e heai>ed over the ashes after the demise of the 
chief. 

In view of its relatively small size, we hesitate to assert that the 
burnt patch really marks the site of the pyre on which the chief was 
burnt. If it does, wo must a.ssiiiue that tliu earth at the laise of the 
pyre was coremotiially cleared, the laidy then burned, and a grave 
eventually dug in the centre «if the circle at the e<lge «if the pyre. 
Perhnfis l>eforc the desecration in the seventeenth century mentioned 
by (ianlen, the greater part of the ashes and the funerary vessels 
had actually rejMised in this grave trench. 

It should, in conclusion, be notetl that whereas this grave lies at worst 
only 4 feet from a {Kissible centre for the circle of pillars, it cajiiiot 
be regarded ns the centre of the Imnk-ring which must lie alatut 8 feet 
to the south of it. This may mean that the Imuk is not original, tir 
that its circumference was inaccurately traced. 
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Other Features .—Two RmnU {latchefl of liaketl earth were observed 
in utlier parts of the circle stripped this year and are marked H on 
the plan. In each case the lire has affected an area barely 3 feet square, 
and the reddening of the subsoil it quite superficial—really a thin tilni 
on the surface. There were always small fragments of charcoal round 
the edges of the baked patch, but no accumulation of ash over it. 
Any lires kindled at these points can, therefore, «)nly have burned for 
a short time. The baking of the subsoil, however, affords additional 
proof that the turf or other ground vegetation had been removed within 
the area of the circle. 

In view of the shallow deposit of subsoil covering liodrock, jKJSt-holes 
were not to be expected. Several approximately round depressions in 
the subsoil, generally about 1 foot across but only 4 inches to 0 inches 
deep, were, however, discovered by Mr Forbes in the north-eastern 
quadrant. They make no dist^overable {mttern and may be due to tree- 
roots. In one such depression, which was double, stood a stone, 2 feet 
high, with its base embedded in the compaction layer. 

An extensive area of largo loose stones occupied squares 20 to 38 by 
10 to 28 of the south-cuistem quadrant. The surfoire of the area was 
carefully expo8o«1 with trowel and broom wnthout dis<'lu8ing any pattern. 
All the stones lay quite loosely alaive the compaction layer; they are 
evidently due to secondary dumping. 

On the plan the find-s(>ots of individual sherds are marked by seimrate 
dots, except lietween A38 and 40, where the relics were too numerous 
to reeortl in this manner. Rim-sherds alone are numbered. Beyond the 
conspicuous concentrations near the centre and in front of Recumbent, 
the distribution of sherds would seem to l»o entirely fortuitous. It is. 
however, signifleant that sherds are scattered almut over the whole area. 
All sherds l>elong to the same general kind of ware, identical with that 
described in ltlC{2. Additional examples of the characteristic llattening 
of the rim are shown in flg. 1.3. It should lie noted that several pieces 
of wheel-made pottery, medimval or later, came to light during the 
excavation, all immediately under the turf; none lay in or even tin the 
compaction layer from which the bulk of the relics came, nor bore any 
relation to significant parts of the monument. The find-spots of these 
intrusive sherds are markotl with a cross. 

As previously remarked, the {lottery from the com(>action layer agrees 
on the one hand with the fabric assigned to Iron .Vge in England, on 
the other with that found by Miss Benton with Late Bronze Ago objects 
at Covesea. The remaining relics, recovered this season, would be 
appropriate in a similar context. They are: 

Segment from a rather flat lignite armlet. ^ inch wide and about 
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4 inches in diameter externally. It is split so that the section cannot be 
accurately determine*], but the inner edfi^e was flat, the outer convex. 



10 9 7 11 17 

H E.KyL,ML,i9)y 

Fig. 13. Pott«l 7 Riiun. (f.) 


Lignite armlets are ftireign to the pure Brfm7.e .\ge, but occur already 
with [site Bronze Age objects in Heathery Bum Cave, Co. Durham. 

Two small Hint-scrapers and one worked flake. 

.A minute fragment of a flint-blade or arrow-head, worked very thin 
by pressure flaking on both faces; the outline cannot be determined. 

A small piece of pumice. 
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The excavations of IKt3 entirely confirm the conclusion reachtn] in 
I1K{2 that the monument must be date<l by the pottery then discovered. 
A lur);e area has now l>een exaniineil; but apart from superHi'ial in> 
trusions, always lyin^ above the compaction layer, the pottery is 





Ki){. 14. Worked Flint nnd Put Buck. t(.) 

thonuighiy homogenetius (except for the very minute sherd found in 
ItfC nnd then diagnosed as possibly beaker). Sherds of this ware were 
found generally in close relationship to constituent parts of the monument. 
The sherd found under east pillar cannot well Ite a late intruder. The 
shortls found under Kecumlient and in the packing supporting Po, Ul, 
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and LT2 are scarcely more likely to have got there after the completion 
of the monument. I^sa emphasits can be laid on sherds sealetl under 
the liank, in view of the doubts expressed as to its age. Only one burial 
could be idontiiietl, and it occupietl such a position that it must be re¬ 
garded as primary. Though it had admittedly been di8turl)ed, the broken 
vessels found among the ashes must have been associated with this 
primary interment. Had our jaittery Ijeen due to later occupants of 
the site, we should not expert to find it pure and concentrated in the 
centre and round Recumlamt. 

Botakicai. Rkpobts. 

Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Gartlen and Dr 1. M. Robertson 
of the Macauley Institute for Soil Research have Itcen kind enough to 
examine respectively the charcoal foiinil in the compaction layer and the 
pollen in the soil on the site. It will l>o noticed that in the com|>action 
layer 40 per cent, of the wood came frt>m hazel, 25*2 per cent, birch 
{Bfrlula),24'l per ceiiL willow (Salix) or poplar, T'fi per cent, alder {Alnuis), 
and only 5’2 per cent. oak. In comiiaring these figurra with the results 
of the pollen analyses of the later deposit of soil, it must of course lie 
remembered that the former figures refer exclusively to wofMl used and 
burned by the “Tjite Bronze Age" people, while the p<dleu is derived 
from any trees growing in the vicinity in sulraequent ages. 

Iteptirt on Charvf>al SamiJe$ from Old Kriy. 

All the material apiiears to l*e charred by fire and not merely carlnin- 
isetl by decay. As it was quite impossible to prepare it for microscopic 
examination, all identifications are liased on the macro8c<ipic appearance 
of the broken surface. It has not l)een possible, therefore, to separate 
such closely allitHl wo«>d8 as Willow and Poplar, nor to l>o alwolutely 
certain regarding Alder and Hawthorn. 

25.5 .Samples from the Stone Circle of Old Keig. 

.\lder . . . 10 doubtful I Oak.11 

Birch ... 5.3 Willow and Poplar . . 52 

Hazel ... 84 I Not known . . . . .39 

M. Y. Obr. 

Rutal Butaxic Gahuex, 

Kdi.xscruii. 

ZgA A vffuM lUSS. 
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Pollen A nalyaea: Report on Sitmjilea taken from Stone 
Circle at Old Keig. 

Samples of the soil from the yarious layers at Old Keig were collected 
near the Recumbent Stone inside the Circle and taken for laboratory 
analysis. 

Three distinct layers were examined, viz.:— 

1. The surface layer, sampled at 7 inches. 

2. The “occupation** layer, sampled at 12 inches. 

.3. The unaltered subsoil, saniplml at 30 inches. 

Pollen analyses were carried out in all of the above samples. 

Sample 1 contained: Alnus 38 per cent., Ba»tuia 30 per cent., Finns 
12 per cent., Quercus 12 per cent., and Salix 2 per cent. In addition to 
the tree pollen, the following were present: Gramime 16 per cent.. Poly- 
pmlium 34 per cent., Cyperacete 28 per cent., Ericacea* 56 per cent, (two 
types), expressed as percentages of the tree-pollen. 

Much of the pollen appeared to be quite fresh, and could quite well 
have been washed from the surface by way of cracks. 

Sample B contained much burnt material but very few recognisable 
pollen grains. A few fresh grains of Ericacea* and Graminie were 
observed, but had probably come from the upper layer. 

Sample '9 contained much burnt material but no pollen. 

It must be emphasised that in mineral deposits the intaiqiretation 
of pollen analyses is extremely difficult, since material from upper layers 
is often carried downwards, giving an entirely false idea of the true flora 
associated with the lower layers. 

I.vN M. Robkbtso.n. 

!4h January 19S4. 
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IV. 

SCOTTISH .STANDING .MAZERS. Bv Comma.vdkr 
G. E. P. HOW, F.S.A.S<:<yr. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the most common form 
of drinkint; vessels appear to have been maxerH. 

They were, as a rule, inn«Ie of maple wood, well known for its 
durability and the fart that it has a beautiful spotted grain. Hence 
the word Mnxer, derive«l fn>m the old German " Masii," meaning a spot. 
The mazers in use amongst the poorer classes wore, ns a rule, plain Iwwls, 
but wealthy families had their mazers ornamented with silver and silver 
gilt mounts, etuimelled medallions, and occasionally highly ornamented 
covers with sometimes a long stem or foot. 

A very full description of English mazers may be found in Sir Charles 
Jackson's lllustrutril Tlistury of English Plate, in which ho states that 
about sixty authentic mazers are known to have survived to the present 
day. He divides them into the following groups:— 

1. Mazers from prolmhly the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Bowls generally deep, with plain aitd narrow Imnds. Prints various. 

i Mazers from rimi 1450 to circa 1.540. Shallow Imwls, with character¬ 
istic Imnds, and prints divisible into (a) plainly mouldoil, (5) those set 
on rayed and fringed plate. 

3. Elizaliethan Mazers. Bowls, bands and prints much the same ns 
in Group 2, hut with metal stra|>s connecting the band and foot. 

He further states that of standing mazers in which the foot is 
original, only thr»*e examples have survived. Dno at Pembroke C'olh*ge, 
Cninhridge, another at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and a third 
at All Souls College, Oxford. 

On |iagefi:i2a, however, he illustrates and fully descrilies the Craigievar 
mazer, stating that it was nut brought to bis notice until after the rest 
of the cha{>ter on mazers had been printetl. From this 1 think oni^ can 
assume that he was unacquainted w’ith the remaining now known 
Scottish standing mazers. 

The only recorded Scottish mazer of earlier date than the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and at the same time the only Scottish mazer 
in any way similar to the early English mazers, is the Bannatyne or 
Bute mazer, illustrated in figs. I and 2 of this article. This mazer, 
which has l>eeu most fully described by J. H. Steven.son. M.B.E.. K.C., 
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F.S.A.S<*ot.. in the Pmcrtdiugti of the Society of Antiquariee of Scotlatui, 
vul. Ixv. (vol. V., Sixth Series). SeHsinn 10W*1931 (pages 217 to 25o), I do 



Fiir. t. Thv But^ Miizer. 



FIk. 2. Print of thct But* Miuurr. 

not prop«)«e to dbciiss ftirther than to sny that Mr Stevenson has. in 
his exceedingly interesting treatise, definitely ascribed the print to 
lietween the years 1314 and 1318. and the silver mounts, which are 
unmarked, to the first half of the sixteenth century. 
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We now rome to the Scottish standing mazers, three of which, the 
8t I^oniird's mazer (so-called), the St Mary’s mazer, and the Galloway 
mazer, were known to the late Alexander J. S. Brook, F.S.A.8cot., whose 
exceetlingly important research work into old Scottish plate has been 
the foundation of all later works on this subject. 

These three mazers are described in that very tine work. Old Scottiah 
Communion Plate by the Rev. Thomas Bums. 

Tlie. St Mary a Maser (illustrated by tigs. 3 and i). 

Dimensions: 

Diameter of bowl . . • inches. 

Depth ..... K 

Height . * . . . 

Diameter of foot . . 4i „ 

This mazer, fully described by the Rev. Tliumna Burns, is of maple- 
wood, mounted with a narrow silver border inch deep. It bears no 
inscription. The print inside the bowl is 4 inches in diameter and has 
inscribed on its border the Vulgate text of John 1.17: 

“ LEX. PER. MOISEN • DATA • EST • GRTA • ET • VERITAS 
PER. lESU CHRM-FACTA E-ST 10. I." 

A shield in the centre has engraved on it the following passage from 
the Vulgate text of 1 Corinthians x. 31 

« SIVE. MADVCATIS. 8IVE • BIBITIS • VEL- .\LIVD. QVID • 
F.\CITIS .OlA. IN. GLIAM • DEI • FACITE • 

ICorin. 10. 15fi7." 

Surrounding the shield is inscribed :— 

“ COLLEGIV. NO^WM • SCTE • ADREE." 

It bears the Edinburgh town mark, the maker's mark of .Mexander 
Auchinlock, and the Deacon’s mark of Thomas Ewing, who held that 
office from 1.^ till 1556, and again in 1561. From this fact it is evident 
that the mazer was actually made prior to the date 1567 on the print, 
and though it is possible that it was made during the Krst period of 
Thomas Ewing’s deaconship it would seem more probable that it was 
made during his last period in 1561. In any case the mazer cannot 
detinitely be ascribe«I to a date prior to 1561, though it is certainly not 
later than that ilate, and as such its interest and value are greatly 
enhanced by the fact that it is the oldest recorded piece of properly 
hall-marke<l Edinburgh silver plate. This mazer is somewhat similar 
to the Fergusson mazer described below, but it is not in nearly such a 
fine state of preservation. 



Flit. X The St HAr 7 *« MAser. 



Flff. 4. Print in llnwl o( the St Umiy'u Mnnr. 
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Thr. FtiryuHtton Mnzrr (illustrated hy hgs. 5, 0, and 7). 
Dimensions: 

Diameter of howl 

. 8j| inches. 

Depth . 

• • •• 

Height . 

. 7g ., 

Diameter of fo«)t 

• • „ 


This mnzer, the property of General Sir Charles FerKUS-Hon of 



Kl|r. &. The Fenn>e>an Mojier. 


Kilkerran, illustrnteil by it, beam a strong resenthlance to the 
St Mary's College mazer, but is in a far flner state of preservation. 
The marks, as illustrated by Hg. 6, are those of the maker—Adam Criiige 
—the Edinhurgh ttiwii mark, and the Deacon's mark of •lames Mosman 
who was Deacon in 157H. 

The print Iteam the arms of Fergusson <on a chevron betw'een three 
latars' heads, two and one, a mullet) impaling Durham (on a fesse three 
mullets),and the initials DFand II) (David Fergusson and Isohol Durham 
his wife). Surrounding the coat of arms is the inscription: 
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FIk- ^ DeuJld of FriiiKe nnil Mnrkd on Band of Prrunfwoii Mjuer. 



FIk- 7. IVInt of the P^rKuanon Maser, ahowlnir Marks. 


Quid • Hnbos • Qutnl • Non • Accepiiiti • Si • Ac(*e|)iHti < 
Quid • GlorinrU • 1 • C'oriii ♦ 4 • 

(What hast thou that thou ditlst not receive? 

Now if thou didst receive it why df»8t thou glory?) 
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It is dntetl 1576, and with the Deacon's mark, this mazer can definitely 
be ascribiHl to that year. 

Family legend records that this mazer was a gift from King dames Vl,. 
afterwanls James 1. of England, when aged ten, to his tutor David 
Fergusson. who was l>om almiif 1525 of an Ayrshire family which 
migrated to Dundee. He began life as a glover, but preferring a more 
intellectual career, gave up the trade and was etlucated for the Church. 
In 1500. he was inducted as first Reformed Minister of Dunfermline 
and subsequently became tutor and chaplain to the young King James VI. 
(afterwards .lames I. of England), who in his early days lived chiefly at 
the Palace of Dunfermline. 

For many years lost, this mazer was eventually rediscovered in an old 
hat box, which, with other old boxes, was lieing thrown into an incinerator. 

This and the previously described St Mary's mazer are the only 
recorded examples of plain Scottish standing mazers, and. ns can be 
seen from the phot<»graphs, are very similar in design. 

The Tulloch Mnzer (illustrated by figs. K, 9. and 10). 

Dimensions: 


. 7J inches. 


.Vcross bowl 
Height 



Across Itase 
Across boss 


Depth of 1 m)w1 


The Tulloch mazer 1 consider to l>e the finest and most important 
of all the Scottish mazers. It is at present the earliest hall-marked 
definitely ascribed example of Scottish silver. The mounts are of 
silver-gilt, the bund l>eing decorate<l with engraved scroll foliage and 
human figures. The stem of the cup is chased with floral ornament, 
the outside edge of the foot being ornnmente«l with oval enih.iK.setl lobes. 
It l)enni two marks on the upper rim as illustrated in fig. 9, the mark on 
the right, the Stag Lodged with the cross between the antlers, lieing 
the town mark .if Canongate, where, at that time, the golilsmiths to 
HolyriMKi Palace ami a large mimlier of the n.ibility of Scotland were 
mostly working. The other mark is IG in njon.igram. Tliis mark, which 
is also up«m the Galloway mazer descrilied later, has previously b.H!n 
erroneously ascribcl to James Craiifuird of Edinburgh whose mark IC 
in monogram is somewhat similar, though in a totally .lifferent shiel.1. 
Thanks to the very important work recently carried out by Miss \V«io«l 
on the old Canongate records, the information from which, with reganl 
to the goldsmiths of the Canongate. she has lieen kind enough to place 
at my disiiosal, I am now able to state that from these records, in 1569. 
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Flit. The Tnlloch Maavr. 


VOU Lxvm. 


20 
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FIK- HI- EtiffnirinK »i>il Markit nn Band of Tnlloch MaMT. 



FIk. 10, Print of th« Tnlloch Maser. 
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there were six gohlsmilLs working in the Canongate, amongst them 
James Gray and one John Acheson, styled “Maister Cungyoar" (that is 
Master Coiner) to the King. Tliere can be no doubt that this James 
Gray, who designed the memorial to the Regent Mnrray in St Giles’ 
Cathedral, was the maker of both the Tulloch and the Galloway mazers, 
the finest and most l)eautiful of all the Scottish standing mazers. nn«l 
amongst the most valuable individual items of the goldsmiths’ craft still 
in existence tind^y. 

The print of the Tulloch mazer is of very exceptional interest, having 
»>eeu. as was the print of tlie Baunatyne mazer, originally enamelled 
(see fig. 10). 

The arms are those of Tulloch of Tannochy, with the inscription • 
« IIONORA DEL’M KX TOTA A.MMA TUA.” and the date 1557, which 
places this mazer as having been made when " Bloody" Mary was on 
the throne of England, and Scotland was under the (jueen Mother, Mary 
of lA>rraine, Mary (jueen of Scots at the age of seventeen still lieiiig 
resident in France. 

This superb mazer was on view at the Eliznl>ethan Exhibition held 
at Zi-Zi Grosvenor l’la<*e, S.W. 1, from 30th January to 15th March 1033. 
at which time it had never been out of the Tulloch family, though it 
has recently passed through the author’s hands. 

77i« Craiytevar Mazn' (illustrated by figs. 11, J3, and 13). 

Diiiifuisions: 


Diameter 
Depth of howl. 
Height . 
Diameter of foot 


. 9 inches. 


. 21 
. Hi 

• oi 


This nm/or, fully descril»ed and illustratoil ns previously stated by 
Sir Charles Jackson on i>age 032u of his IlluHtratni History of Euylish 
Plate, Imnrs the maker’s mark of James Craufuird. This is the murk 
that has lieen confuso<l with James Gray of the Tulloch and (talloway 
mazers. It also l»earH the Edinburgh town mark and the Deacon’s mark 
of George lleriot. Deacon for the last time in the year 1591. Comhineil 
with the fact that the maker, James Craufuird, was not admittinl until 
7th October 1591, this definitely ascribes this mazer hs having Ijeen 
made at the end of 1591, during the first year of James Craiifuird’s work 
as a freeman. 

This mazer, though not silver gilt, bears a striking resemblance to 
the earlier Canongate mazers by James Gray, and must rank with them, 
both in workmanship and design, as amongst the most beautiful examples 
of the w..rk of the goldsmiths of all time. It can l>e seen from the 
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Flir. It Marks on lUml of tlw ('raiideTar Maasr. 
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illustration how very ainiilar are these throe mazers, the engraving by 
James Craufuird, however, lieing slightly softer than that of James 
Gray. The design on tlie rim of this mazer is a running leaf pattern, 
with a gilly Hower, roses and acorns, amongst which at intervals in the 
following order are, a stag, hound, peacock, squirrel, bare, hound, 
chough, fox, l>enr, monkey, fox, popinjay, lion, and a bear standing on 



Fis. IS, Print uf the Cmliflrvnr Meaer. 


his hind legs and leaning on a staff. Tlte print, 4 inches in diameter, 
bears the arms of Petrie of Portlethen impaling Forbes of Craigievar. 

This mazer is believed to have descended in the Forbes-Scmpill family 
from /Vnua, second daughter lyf Sir William Forties, Rart.. of (.'raigicvar, 
who married Robert Petrie, Provost of Aberdeen in ICftt, whose arms 
are engntvoil on the print, from which family it was acquiretl by 
Mr Sydney Letts of (H. Russell Street, who sold it to Mr John A. Htilms, 
from whom it iNissetl to its present owner. 

The GuUutray Mazer (illustrated tiy figs. 14 and 16). 

Dimensions: 

Diameter , . . .8} inches. 

Height . . . . Hi ., 

Tliis mazer, the property of the Earl of Galloway, is verj' slightl;i 
larger than the Tulloch mazer. 
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A» cun be wen from fig. 14 it is very similar to the Tiilloch niiizer, 
and is also silver gilt, the main difference being in the decoration of the 
rim. which lacks the figures of the Tulloch mazer, having instead three 
shields—on one, the arms of Archibald Stewart. Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and of his wife. Ellen Acheson; on another an eagle 



Fitf. II. Tier rimllawsy Sliucr. 


displayed, the .Acheson crest; and on the third, the initials .\S*EA for 
Archibald Stewart and Ellen Acheson. 

.Archibald Stewart was the younger brother of Sir Janies Stewart, 
1st I>onl Doune and ancestor of the Earls of Moray. He died without 
issue and was succeeded by his nephew', James Stewart, whose daughter, 
Barbara Stewart of Burray, married William Stewart of Mains, brother 
of the 1st Earl of Galloway. The Stewarts of Burray died out in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Burray baronetcy devolved 
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on Alexander, 6t)i Rnrl of Galloway. It was probably at this time that 
the mazer came into the |ioesesHion of the Earls of Galloway. 

Tlie amis show the fesse cheequy of the Stewarts, conjoined with the 
Lion of Scotland and the saltire and roses of Lennox, marking descent 
from the princely house of Albany through a natiiml son of Stewart 
of the Lennox, heir of Murdoch Stewart, Duke of Allmny and Regent 
of Scotland at the time of Janies I. of Scotland. 

Tlie proportions, ns can be seen from the measurements and also from 



Flff. IS. Ornamentetl Print of the Muvr. 


the photograph, are slightly different to those of the Tulloch mazer, the 
diameter of the Tulloch being equal to the height, whereas in the 
Galloway the diameter is greater than the height. 

The silverpriiit inside the bowl is inches in diameter, and the 
initials AS«EA again appear within the decorated Ixirdor. It is riveted 
to the stalk, as is also the print in the Tulloch Mazer, by four silver pins, 
and on it are engraved the words: 

Proverb 2i Ane • good • mane • is • to • be • chosen • 
above • great ■ riches • and • loving • favour • Is • 
above • sil ver • and • above • moste • fyno • golde. 1509 
this date lieing twelve years later than the Tulloch mazer. The marks 
on the rim are identical with those on the Tulloch mazer, being the Stag 
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Lod){e«l, which is the Canongate town mark, and IG in monogram, the 
mark which I now ascribe to James Gray, 

Tht St I^ouardn Mazer (illastrato*! by figs. 16 and 17). 

DimensiuiiH: 


Diameter of bowl 
Depth . 

Height . 
Diameter of foot 


. 0} inches. 
. ^ .. 

. 7i 
. 51 



KSir. la The St liconani’* .Miuprtiio-calledk. 


This HOHralled mazer, iilustrateil in figs. 16 and 17, although unmarked, 
is probably of Scottish origin, and it has been suggested by the Rev. 
Thomas Burns that it may possibly be the one specifically mentioned in 
the Inventory of the Chamber in Ht I.«onard's College, allotted to tlie 
Principal in 1544, whore are mentioned: “2 silver piet'ee, ane iiiai/er wt 
common cups and stoups” (Lee’s HiMtory of the Church, vol. ii. p. 252). 

The bowl is of silver, and though this may have l>een a replacement, 
due to the original bowl of wood having Iteen broken through accident. 
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os has alHU been nuggest^ by the Rev. Thomas Burns, it is untluubteilly 
of early dat^, and I consider it to be the original bowl. 

It is mounted with a silver band, inch deep, which is fixed to the 
silver bowl in the same manner ns if it had been wood, the bowl itself 
being riveted on to the foot by silver pins. Tlie centre of the bowl, 
which has no print, is raised as shown in the photograph, us are also 
some of the seventeenth-century cups. 



FIk. n. Iiwidr of tha Sllrar Bowl of tits St liMiutrd’e Maser. ithowiiiK the raised 
Centre and the SUrrr Pins faslonins it to Foul 

Witht>ut further evidence, it is impossible, accurately, to date this 
mazer or cup, though if proof could be found that it was actually the 
mazer meiitioneti in 1544, it would l>e the earliest of the Scottish 
standing mazers. 

In general form, however, it seems more closely related to the 
seventeenth-century large Communion Cups, such as that at Old 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh. !«:«. or at St Ninian’s, Stirling. 1685, or many 
others illustrated in OW Seottiah Communion Plate. To show this 
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resemblance, mv final illustratioD is of the St Leonard's cup, a typical 
example of these large seventeenth-century Scottish Communion cups, 
whose general form was evidently based on the earlier standing mazers, 
and to which group 1 personally ascribe this so-called mazer. 



The St LeonttrtTa Cup (illustrated by fig. 18). 

The St Leonard’s cup bears the Etlinbiirgh hall-mark with the 
Deacon’s punch of Edward Cleghome, Deacon in 1603-1603, 1071-1073, 
and 1079-1081, and the maker’s mark of William Law, admitted in 1603, 
and is inscribed: 

THIS. CUP • IS - DEDICATE • TO • THE - TSE. OF • THE • 

HOLY. TABLE - IN • ST • LEONARD’S • CHURCH - IN 
ST. ANDREWS - BY • A - DEVOUT • WIDOW • AS • A • FREE 
WILL. OFFERING • FOR - THE • RETURN - OF - PHVYER • 

UPON. THE. Nil I. DA Y • OF • APRIL • MDCLXXXI • 
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From the inscription it would appear probable that it was actually 
iiuide during the last period of Edward Cleghoriie’s denoonship. 

A comparison with the photograph of the St Leonards **mazer" will 
show the strong similarity of line to which I refer, when suggesting 
that the St Leonard's “mazer" is actually an early seventeenth-century 
Communion cup in original condition, and should be cbused with the 
other big Seottish cups as seveuteenth-centurv' Scottish cups or chalices 
of standing-mazer" form. 

On those very rare OfTcasions when one of the.se Scottish mazers 
apiiears in the sale room, it invariably realises a very largo sum of 
money. (The Baniiatyne mazer fetched ITO.IMO at Messrs Hiircomb’s, 
and the Fergiisson mazer reached i:(]l(N> at Messrs Sotheby's, at which 
figure it w’as Withdrawn.) But quite n|>art from this fact, many people 
will agree with me that these standing mazers are amongst the most 
Iteautiful objects ever pnaliiced by the goldsmiths of this or any other 
country, and that they show no sign of foreign influence, cither from 
England or the Continent. 
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Monday, i4/A May KKM. 



llRUiADiKu-CiKNKKAi. SiK KOBEK'I’ CilLMOrK, 

C.B.. C.V.O., D.S.O., Viire-Presidcnt, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having Iteen taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

Ai.an C'HAi'MAN, M.A. (Caiitah.). TonMiuce, Stow, Midlothian. 

PlKKCE Middij^ton, 0 Kaiiisny (■aniens, Edinburgh. 

There were exhibited by T. M.vfi.K GrrMBiE. F.S..\.tScot. 

A Flanged Hroir/e Axe, with wide triangular flanges and no stojv 
ridge, measuring 4.^1 inches in length, H inch across the cutting edge, 
and 1|( inch across the wing^, found amongst blackened sand near the 
right l>niik of the river North Esk. Angus, on the farm of Ballownie, 
near Brechin, alM>ut 000 yards south-south>west of the farm-steading. 

It was covered with a rough dirty green 
patina. 

\ triangular terminal Plate (Hg. 1) and n 
bugle Bead of Shale, the remains of u Neck* 
la»:e, and a slug-shaped Knife of greyish- 
yellow Flint, found in a short cist, al>uut 
one hundro«l years ago, near the Den of 
Leuchland, Brechin. The plate is flat and triangular in shape. It is 
perforated longitudinally by two |>erforutions ot the broad end which 
meet at the other, and it is decorated with an elongated loxenge fomitul 
by double rows of punctulations. On the under side is a small hole 
running into one of the perforations. It measures 111 inch in length. 
1 % inch across the brmid end, and | inch in thickness. The lieud is inch 
long.and the flint knife l|i inch. Accompanying the relics is a letter of a 
very young l>oy to his father, a minister in Old Aberdeen, dated i>th I)e«‘eiu- 
l>er 18d7, which runs; “ I send along with this a bead and flint sUme which 
were found in a stone coffin near the Den of I.,euchland, the coffin was 
only 3 feet long ami the IkmIv, which hud been that of a tall |N>rson. was 
put in double, there was a whole string of l»eads in the coffin and also 
a cap, as the men called it, containing some flints a flourish, but they 
broke the cap, we have a bit. . . In all probability the cap was an 
urn of the food-vessel ty|>e. Wooden bowls such ns those used by farm- 
servants for making brose are still called brose-caps in the north-east 


FIk. 1. TerniiiuU I’lnt« ot Jet 
Necklace. ({.I 
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of Scotland, and their shape approximates to that of some food-vessels. 
The shale plate is unusually narrow in proportion to its length. 

The following Donations to the .Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(1) By The Most Honourable Thk OK LoTHl.vN. 

Cinerary Urn (restored) and base and wall fragments of another, 
found at Monkliiw, near Jedburgh. (See previous rommnnication by 
\. .1. n. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot.) 


(2) By Evandkr Mac kay, J.P., F.E.I.S., 1.5 Wilton Koad, Edinburgh. 
Beaker of reddish-hrown Clay, containing .some crushed stone, 
iiiea.Huriug inches in height, inches in diameter at the mouth and 


at Its widest part, and SJ indicts 
ncro.ss the base (Hg. 2). The wall 
is 1 % inch thick, the top of the rim 
being rounded. The urn is of 
unusual shape, the bulge lieing at 
about one-third of its height, and 
the )Mirt between it and the rim 
almost vertical. The decoration 
on the exterior is crude and has 
lieeu incised with a {minted UmiI. 
It is arranged in three irregular 
zones, at the top, at the widest 
|>art, and just almv’e the base. 
The highest consists of five and 
six transverse lines, with short 
oblique lines lietween them in 
places, lielow which are rows of 
oblique lines, one to the left and 
two to the right. The central zone 
consists of six transverse lines 
with short strokes slanting from 
right to loft between the thini 
and fourth, and fourth and fifth 
four transverse lines. Found by 
ago, in a short cist in a gravel pi 
Striithnaver, nlKiut eleven or twel 



_!_2_?lnchss 


Fill, 2. Beaker from Strathnavcr, Sutherland. 

lini>s. Tile bottom band consists of 
the donor about twenty-two years 
I on the roadside at Woody Knowe, 
k'e miles from Bettyhill. 


(.3) By Professor V. GouiaiN Cuii.ng, B.Litt., F.S..\.Scot. 

Stone Pot-lid, measuring 3} inches in diameter, found at the quarrv, 
Trnpraiii Law. 
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(4) By D. P. MACLAG.\y, W.S.. Secretwry. 

Threu Casts: (1) uf part of a rock beariug a central cup surronniloil 
with three rings, the outer 10 inchea in diameter, and a smaller cup in 
the line of the central ring, at the west march, Cairnhoiy, Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright; (2) uf port of a rock bearing two parallel rows of cup- 
marks, seven in each, near the sheep-fanh at Cairnhoiy; (3) of a single 
cup-mark surrounded by two rings with a duct leading from the cup 
through them, on a loose stone in a dyke on Barholtn Hill. Kirkdale. 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

(5) By The Rt. Hon. Walter RrNciMAN, P.C., M-P. 

C'ast of parts of the hea<l and the shaft of a Cross, much worn and 
broken. The head portion shows a hunting scene with two hounds 
attacking a deer, and other designs of indeterminate character; it 
measures 24 inches by 14| inches. Tlie fragment of the shaft bears a foli- 
acenus design with leafage springing from both sides of a wavy central 
stem, and on the left margin is a narrow Isirder with pa term. It meas¬ 
ures 344 inches by 11^ inches. E'rom St Donnan*s, Eigg, luvemess-shire. 

(«) By J. Johnson, f’ii.A.Scot. 

Turnspit of Brass, measuring 12^ inches in height. 

(7) By John A. Fairi.RY, Lauriston Castle. Davidson's Mains, 

Edinhiirgh. 

Two Scotch Pebble Brooches, the first with a silver frame of coiled 
wire, measuring 2J inches by 2iV inches, anti the second with a very light 
gohl frame, inoasiiring 2|V inches by 2 inches. 

Oc»lJ Bracelet set with Scotch Pebbles, with a pendant-locket in the 
form uf a |>adlock. containing a plaited lock of hair. 

(8) By Thoma.s Haig, Birkhill, Fife, through J, Tennant Gortkin. 

t).B.K.. J.I\ F.S.A>*cot. 

Denarius of Tilierius, found at the Roman Fort of Newstead. 

(9) By J. Tennant Gt)RDON, O.B.E.. J.P.. F.8.Aik*ot. 

Groat of Roliert III., Dumimrton mint, unpuhlishctl variety of Burns' 
Coinage of Scotland, vol. i., p. 327. Nos. 54 IT. 

(10) By the Rt. Hon. Lord Haaiii.ton of Dalr-ell. Dalzell, Motherwell. 

Highland Dirk made from a Ferara sword blade, nietisuring 18 inches 

long, the wooden-grip bearing carved interlaced designs. 
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(11) By Wrr.r.iAM BRoroH, F.S.A.Scot. 

Set of miniature Lowland Pipes, preserved by an old Highland family. 

(12) By F. C. Mkars, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., 3 Forres Street. 

Copper Finger-ring, with a Maltese Cross on the lie/el, niexisuring 
{(th inch in diameter, found at Whitehouse, Inveresk, Midlothian. 

(13) By Sir Austkr P. Gordon-Ci'MMIno, Bart., of Altyre. 

Four old Spey Salmon Fly Hooks, one busked on a cast of horse hair. 

(14) By W. DorGr.Afl Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A-Scot. 

Fragment-s of six Neolithic Urns from a cairn at East Finnercy, 
Dunei'ht, .Vlxerdeonshire. (See Proceed!n<jB, voL Ixiii. p. 32.) 

The following purchases for the .Museum were intimatexl:— 

Nearly lialf of a Beaker of dirty brown ware, containing small 
fragnionts of orushiMl stone, including white quartz, measuring inches 
in height. .5} inches in diameter at the bulge, and 3| inches across the base, 
the diameters of mouth and neck being unobtainable (tig. 3). The top 
of the rim is bevelled sharply downw'ards towjirds the interior. Tlie 
wall shows three zones of ornamentation, one under the brim, one round 
the bulge, and one half-way between it and the base, all formed by 
impressions of a toothei] stamp. The up|>er Iwirid consists «>f a transverse 
zig-zag line, a straight line, two narrow bands filleil with a small lozenge 
pattern and oblique lines fnmi loft to right, another zig-zxig and a narrow 
Iwmd of Biiiall lozenges. The other two zones have each a central laiud 
of small lozenge patterns with a Imnil of oblique lines slanting from right 
to loft above, and a similar Imnd slanting in tlie opposite direction lielow. 
The lalwl attached to it states “Two urns found in IHS.'i, at Blackhills, 
.Skene, Aberdeenshire, on the proj>erty of Mr Smith, in levelling a sand 
hillock. The more imperfect urn (this one) was found within and lying 
at one end of a ruilo stone collin, and at the opposite end was a iniich- 
dexrayod human skull. The coflin was composed of loose unhewn stones, 
and measures 3 feet in length, 20 inche-s in height, and 24 inches in width ; 
had three stones at its top. three at its sides, and none Ixelow*. The inside 
of the ct)f!in was singularly clean, containing only the um and skull." 

Alioiit two-thirds of a Beaker of dirty brown ware, containing some 
small crushed stones, measuring OJ inches in height, ."i inches across the 
mouth. o| inches at the bulge, and 3} inches across the l»ose (llg. 4). The 
lip is Hat on the top. Tlie wall bears three zones of ornamentation, on 
the rim and nock, round the bulge and near the Imse. Tlie highest 
shows a narrow l>and tilled with panels of horizontal and vertical zig-zags 
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altemnling, below wbicb are two Hues of aniall oval iiiipre»«ionB above 
short vertiral lines, two other lines of similar impressions above short 
oblique lines slanting from left to right, and a band filled with panels of 
chevrons with the angle to the right and left, alternately; all the bands are 
separated from each other by a single transverse line. The central zone 
shows vertiral zig-zags with two transverse rows of small oval impreasions 
above anti below, borderetl by single transverse lines. Hardly any of 



j Inchos, 



3lncho& 


Fla. Sk Braker fnmi Rkrnr. AlivnlFcnAhire. FIk- t- Bcukrr from Sk#nc, Alwrdeenshln!. 

the lower Itand survives, but it seems to have consisted of a lozenge 
pattern. The label attached stales: *‘l*rn from a cist found in a sand¬ 
hill at XewhilU. Parish of Skene." 

Joiner's Kybat Plane. carve«l and dateil 17S7 on the top. On the front 
it bears the stamps V.K. and W.R. From .\berdeenshiro. 

Saw with wrought-iron frame and wooden handle, from Inverness- 
shire. 

Sow for dishorning rattle, from Tillyfourie, .Vberdeenshire. 

Meathering Trowel, with rude bone handle, used for applying clay 
when thatching with heather, from Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 
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Smnll Gridiron, with long narrow oval frame, moaauring I7| inches 
by 2} inches, frxjni Aberdeenshire. 

F'olding Knife and Fork in horn handle. 

Iron Brand, for branding criminals witli the letter “S," from Aberdeen. 
Instrument of Brass and Steel, having on one side: 


COLINE ALL.VN 
Fecit et 
Invenit 


A scale for 21 feet. 
(For High Ways.) 


On the other side: 

( The Bniss 
to bee 
Wo«>d 

inu 

Colin Allan was an engraver and silversmith in Old Aberdeen, 
thick scrntcher of Horn, from Seafleld, Cullen, BanirMhire. 

Fragment of a check or tartan fabric, of yellow, blue, green, and red 
colours, and a molar tooth, fouml with the skeleton of a wunian in Airs 
Musa, Ayrshire. 


The following Donations to the Library wore intimatoil, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 

(I) By John BarcE, F.S.A.Scot. 

An eye-witneiis's MS. account of the discovery in 171W of the Baths of 
the Roman Fort at Old Kil|>ntrick. 

<2) By Messrs Wii.FBKli Ruml’NUs, Ltd., The Dt^rbynhirf. Titnrtt, 
Chestertlehl, Publishers. 

Cave Hunting Holidays in Peakland. By O. H. Wilson. Chester- 
fleld, n.d. 

(3) By W. DouoLAii Simpson, D.Litt,. F.aAJh:ot., the Author. 

Kildrummy Castle. Reprinted from IraumctuntH of the Bttnfftthire 
Field tUub. December 1UC13. 

(4) By Messrs Elijot Stock, 16 and 17 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 

the Publishers. 

Records of the Carruthers Family. Compiled by A. Stanley Car- 
ruthers, F.S.A.ScoL, and R. C. Reid. London. IKH. 

VOL. LX VIII. 27 
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(5) By James G. Ix)W, The Antiquary, Tlie Tryste, Trinity, Brechin, 

the Author. 

.Memorial of the Church of St John The Evangelist, Montrose. 
Montrose, 18!>1. 

(6) By II. B. Mackintosh, M.B.E.. F.S.A.Scot,, the Autlior. 

The Grant, Stratlispey or First Highland Feucible Begiineiit, 1793- 
1799. Elgin. 1934. 

(T) By Rev. J. Kino Hewison, D.I),, F.S..\.Scot. 

II Codice Vercelloso. Rome, 1913. 

The Runic Roo<1h of Ruthwell and Bewcaatle. By Hie donor. Re- 
printiid from The Dumfries ami (Inllotray Standard. .lune 1921. 

Das Krouz bei den Angelsnehsen Geiueinvorstiindliche Aufzeich- 
nungen. By Karl Lentzner. I.«ii>zig, 1890. 

Account of the Remarkable Monument in the shai>e of a Cross, 
inscribed with Roman and Runic Letters, preserved in the garden of 
Ruthwell Manse. Dumfriesshire. By Rev. Henry Duncan, DA). 

Indices lAfctioniim et Publicarum et Privataruin qum in Academia 
Marburgensi per S«*mestre .Estivum. 

Dio Northiimbrischen Runensteine von Wilhelm Vietor. Marburg 
in Hessen, 1895. 

The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewcastle, with a Short History 
of the Cr»>s8 and Crucifix in Scotland. By the donor. Ghwgow, 1914. 

The Romance of Newcastle Cross. By the donor. Glasgow, 1923. 

The Burlington Magazine, Odd Parts. London, 1912 and 1913. 

(8) By Thoma.s McGhoittiikk, F.S.Aik!ot. 

Catalogue of the Roman Iu8cril)e<l and .Sculptured Stones in the 
Carlisle Museum, Tiillie House. By the late F. Ilaverfield, LL.D., D.Litt^ 
etc. Second Edition. Kendal, 1922. 

Catalogue of Romaiio-British Fibula* in the Museum. Tiillio House, 
Carlisle. By Professor F. Ilaverfield. Kemlal, 1919. 

Catalogue of the Roman Potterj- in the Museum, Tullie House, 
Carlisle. By Thomas May. F.S.A.. and Linna*us E. Hope, F.L.S. 
Kemlal, 1917. 

Catalogue of Roman Inscril>ed and Sculpturctl Stones. Coins, Earthen¬ 
ware, etc., discovered in and near the Roman Fort at Maryport and 
preservetl at Netherhall. By J. B. Bailey. Kendal, 1915. 

County R<»rough of Reading. Short Guide to the Silclu»ster C<dlectioii. 
By the late George E. Fox. M..\., F.S.A. .Sixth Edition. Reading, 1920. 
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(9) By James CrBi.K, LI*D,. F.S.A.Scot,. F.S.A. 

Korrospondeuzbiatt der Wustdeiit»c)jeu ZeitHohrift fiir Qeschicbte und 

Kunst. XX^^.. 18S2-1907. 

Liinesblntt. Mittoiliingen der StrfM^kvnknniniissare l>ei der Reicb- 
slimeskuuitulaaiun. 1802-IUU3. Trier, 

WestdeutBcbe Zeitscbrift fiir Gesebicbte und Ktinst. I.-XXVI. 1882 
1907. Trier. 

Tn^or do I'Eglise de Conquea By Alfred DareeL Paris. 1801. 

(10) By G. T. CuxDENiKG. Adelaide, tbe Author. 

The House of Glendouwyn. Part IV’, Parton. 

(11) By K T. MacLeod, F,S..\.Scot. 

Al>ertleen Burgess Tieket. with seal intact, in favour of James Fraser, 
son of Janies Frasi-r, merchant in Inverness, datcnl 1720. 

Inverness Burgess Act, in favour of John Fraser, Inverness, dated 
1702. 

The following Purchase for the Library was intimated :— 

Byzantine Architecture and Decoration. By .1. Arnott Hamilton, 
M.A., B.D., Ph.D. London, 19.Ti 


The following Communications were road:— 
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I. 

CLACHAX ARl> FORT. BITE. Bv J. N. MARSHAI.L. M.D., F..S.A.8fOT. 

Ill the LslBiid of Bute, at n point nearly due north of Scnlpsie Bay 
and nlxiiit a mile diatant, on a nx’ky cliff, there i» a nearly eirc’ular 
strueturo with all the appearance of a hill fort (fig. I). At the lieginiiing 



KIs- I. CtAcli«n AnI Fort, fruni (hr 


of Septeinlier Itfil the wall waa in a tumble-down condition; only here 
and there was there something which could l>e recogpiised as a wall-face. 

A well-defined entrance could bo made out at the eastern extremity, 
which i.H the |>art farthest from the sen and opposite which the ground 
falls gradually. Inside the entrance there was a distinct saucer-shaped 
and circular depression alxtut 4 feet in diameter. 

Nearly one-third of the area inside the wall consists of rocky outcrop, 
the rest is covered by smooth turf and bracken. From a point north- 
north-east to a point north-north-wcjst, the wall is alisent, and its place 
is taken by the ctlge of the cliff, which descends pre«ripitously to a m«u'e 
or loss Hat piece of rocky and grassy surface, extending aliout uU yards 
to the seashore. Measurement across the area from ends of wall 
96 feet; greatest diameter from cliff to wall 62 feet tfig. 2). 






CLACH.VN ARD FORT, RITTE. 
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The height of the cliff in 55 t<> fiO feet above sea-level. The rock of 
which the cliff is comi>os«<l is schisttise grit. 

Examination and some excavation was undertaken by Lord Bute, 
on 8th Soptomlwr, when five of the estate workmen were employed 
on clearing away a number of loose stones. A fairly well-defined wall 
r<mld be made out from 1 to 2 feet high, consisting for the most part 



of Rat and miinded stones, with here nn4l there a larger blo4*k (fig. 2). 
.\t intervals there were gaps in the wall which were evidently accidental. 
At the north end of the precipice, the %vall tai>ered away to a point; 
at the south end to a blunt extremity. An inside wall-face was also 
iiiatle out after clearing away many stones, and the width of the wall 
was found to Imi on an average 10 foot. 

A very large single stone 8 feet 8 inches long and 2 feet broad fomie<l 
the greater part of the northern side of the entrance, the entrance l>eing 
10 feet long. The south side was rompose<l of large flat stones. Betw'cen 
the outside and inside wall-faces the interval was filled in with small 
loose stones. 
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During the pror<»9 of defining the inner wall-face, at n point near 
to the entrance, a aadillo (]uern was found nt a depth of 1 foot un- 
aeconipnuieil bj’ any other sign of hnmau (K’cupntion. At another point 

of the inner wall-face (marked 
on plan) a portion of kitchen- 
midden was found, consisting of 
split Inmes and shells and a single 
smoothing stone. Hero there 
was also some carlmnaceoua 
nmterial. but no recognisable 
hearth-stone. At another imint 
in the thickness of the wall where 
there was a depression,atO inches 
l>elow the surface, there were a 
few large Inmes (ox)? not split. 
.\t anotiier |>oiut of the area near 
the north-west ctjrner there was 
a largish flat stone broken in 
two. Under this was a hollow 
scoo|)ed out in the rock, 12 inches 
deep and 19 inches in diameter, 
similar in shape and size to a 
barley stone mortar. 

A trench was run through 
the hollow inside the entrance 
to the fort, but nothing but 
loi>se Htone.H and finally stviid 
rock wjw found. .Another trench 
was run from the precipice east¬ 
ward. but wnth similar nogati%’e 
results. 

Near the wall a stone 2^ feet long and J foot br<Mid was found 
smoothed and slightly IioIIowimI on the surface, as if a natural stone 
had l>oim used as a grinding stone. 

.Almost exactly in the centre <if the enclosure a large flat stone was 
fttuud just under the turf. On lieing uncovered, four saucer-shapeil 
oxcavations were seen on the surface, cJich moasiirird 3 inches in diameter 
and altogether they foriiuti] a parallelogram, with the long axis tying 
almost duo north and south. 

This fort, calletl Clachan Ard. is marked in the Ordnance Survey Map. 
It looks down on the Sound between Bute and Inch Murius'k and has 
a little Itay to the north of it. It is significant that there is what seems 
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to be a standin}' stone 5 feet iu height placed above the hood of the bay 
and in a direction north-east from the fort. This stone is not noted in 
the Ordnance Survey Map. 


11 . 

ON A GROUP OF SHORT CISTS AT Lrm.K KILMORY. BUTE. 

By J. N. MARSILVLL, M.D., AJfD Professor T. H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S. 

Tlie group of Cists described in the following paper was laid bare by 
the plough in March litXi. The piece of level ground on which they are 
placed stands 40 feet above the sea, and some 200 yards from the shore. 
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Fii^ I. Plan of Short CIstaat Little Kiliuorj, Bute. 

When the cists were first discovered, Mr Charles Duncan, the farmer 
at Little Kihnory, lifted the capstones, but left the contents os he 
found them, except that he removed, for safe preservation, the fine 
food-vessel um contained in one of the cists, to the Bute Museum. 
'File capstones were carefully replaced and in their exact original 
position, and the cists were left undisturbed by the directions of the 
Marquis of Bute until lOth June 1983, when they were re-opened by 
Dr Marshall ami Professor Bryce in the presence of Ia)rd and I.ady Bute. 

The three cists were placed in a line roughly north and south (fig. 1), 
and will be named North, .South, and Middle cists respectively. 
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1. \orth Ciaf. —Tli» cupHtono of this cist mensared 5 feet 1 inch by 
3 feet 10 iuches. When removed, the cist it covered was seen to have 
the ordinary cliaracters of a Bronze A^^e cist. It,s inside measurements 
were 3 feet | inch by 1 foot 0 inches, with a depth of 22 inches. It was 
nrientr<l with its lon^ axis 25 degrees E. of N. (mag.). The constituent 



FU(. N'lirtb Cbt st Uttla Kiltuor;, Butv. 


flags of mica-schist measured on the avenigo 3 inches thick. The side 
sUinos were placed outside the end stones, but did not project l>eyond them. 

The Imttoin of the cist, which was not paved, was covered with gravel 
with very little admixture of pure earth, and on the gravelly bed were 
exposed to view a nunil>er of very much broken and macerate*! lung 
bones (flg. 2), Two portions of femora and two portions of tihim were 
recognised. As no trace was left of the ends «»f the Ixines, no opinion 
could l»e forme*!, from the state of ossification *>f the Imnes. ns to the 
ago of the individual. The fragmentary shafts wore so deli*'ate and 
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Hiuirt thnt it whh concluded that the individual must have been of 
tender yean*. N*» trace of skull liones or vertebra* was to l>e seen. Tlie 
larger fragments l>eing removed, the gravelly soil was carefully riddled 
and as many ns twenty-one teeth were collected. Some of these were 
crowns of deciduous teeth, others were |)ermanent teeth, and the con¬ 
clusion arrive*! at was that the individual buried in the cist W'n.s a child 
of eleven t*) twelve years of age. The crucial point in the diagnosis 
was the crown of a deciduous canine which had lieen just ready for 



Kl#. 3. Fuod-rpaael fn»m thr North Olnt si 
Kilmorjr, Bute. 

shedding. .Vssuming that the lames had not l>cen moved it was con- 
cludetl from the position of the thigh Ijones that the Inuid of the douhltal- 
up Ixaly must have lain at the north end of the cist. 

The only relic ilutected by the ridtlle wa.s a minute nal-.sliaped 
fragnuiiit of bright gr**en colour which may have lieen the fragment 
of a linmito pin. It was from this cist thnt the foiMi-vessel mentioned 
alx^ve was recovere*! (fig. 3). It was plai'ed at the south-east wirner of 
the interior. It was recoveri*d entire, save fora small part of the l>a.se. 
The urn stands fi'4 inches high, with a diameter at the mouth of 
0’3 inches. It is provided with a shoulder marked by a groove which 
is bridge*! by small imperforate lugs. There were origiiuilly three of 
these lugs placed at regular distaiu'es. Twii only are intact; one has 
been broken off. The borders of the groove are ornamente*l by linear 
punctations, executed free hand. This ormunent extends rmiml b<*th 
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lips uf the groove, hut while it i» carried all the way round the hiwer 
lip, it extends only half-way round the upper one. The mouth is 
bordered by a broad inward sloping rim ‘75 inch broad. This rim is 
rather roughly and irregularly ornamented with incised lines, sonm 
running for a longer and 8<»me for a shorter distance, the shortest ones 
l)oing more dul>s. The upper [mrt of the vessel Ijctween the slightly 
everted lip and the shoulder groove measures l'7» inch; it is ornamented 
all round by horizonlul lines mainly ijarallel, some horizontally, some 
more obliquely disposed. Some of these lines are 2 to 3 inches long, 
others are mere parallel strokes of the tool. The lower part of the 
vessel is ornamented in the same technique, but the incised lines are 
more irregularly disposed and sketchily executed. The base is circular 
and measures 3‘2 inches in diameter. The actual surfat’o of the base 
has been broken away so that the margin on one side is imiwrfect and 
the urn resting on its base stands inclined to that side. The underside 
of the base shows no decoration. The lugs show close horizontal parallel 
scratched lines on their outer faces. 

2. SfitUllt' Citil .—The middle cist w<ih placrsl 11 feet south of the one 
just descril>ed. The capstone measured .TIJ by 411 inches. Though of 
smaller dimensions, it was a thicker slab than the capstones of the 
<ither two cists. The covering stone being removed, it was seen that 
the cist had the same characters as the one already described. It was 
neatly constructed of thin slabs, the end stones, ns before, being received 
between the side stones without any overlap. While the side stones 
were 3 inches thick, the southern end one wn.s only 2 inches, and the 
northern not more than 1 inch thick. The internal measurements were 
3t)j inches by 18, and the hmg axis lay degrees H of N. 

The cist was unpaved and had the same gravelly floor ns the last, and 
on it lay exposeil some fragments of long Itones and a small |>art of the 
skull. The largest fragments were portions of the femoral shafts. Tliese 
were small and delicate and the extremities were absent. TIjc skull was 
represented by some minute fragments, the largest portion represtmtiug 
part of the parietal bone. With this could bo articulated the left temporal 
Ixine which was complete but for the zygiimatic prewress. This fragment 
of the temi>oral Isme showed no mastoid process, but a few nir cells were 
laid Imre at the point of its attachment. A fragment of the alveolar 
portion of the mandible was also recovered, and eight teeth, some 
deciduous, some permanent. The characters of these dental fragments 
Indicate that the individual was a child of twelve to thirteen years 
of age. This opinion is based ufion the facts that there was a well- 
develo|»od |M»rmanent canine, of which the apex had not quite closed, 
aud the crown of a twelve-year-old molar still rootless. 
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Tlio only relic yielded by the riddle wiis n i«niall hit of local lignite. 

3. South Cl*/.—This third cist lay 9 feet south of the middle cist, and 
was the siiialleHt of the group. The ca{>stone was larger than that of 
the middle cist, l>eing 44 inches hy 37 inches, hut it was a thinner slab. 
The cist had the same general form as the other two, being formed, 
like them, of tings of mica-schist. The construction, however, was less 
regular. Thus the side stones, roughly 3 inches thick, measured—the 
west slab 2tiJ inches long, the east 39J inches long. The north slab 
measured Iti inches and the south end stone 14 inches. The cavity was 
therefore slightly irregular. Its main long axis measured 27 inches, and 
its transverse axis 15 inches. Its long axis lay 40 degrees E. of N. The 
floor of the cist was formed of the same gravelly material as the other 
two, nml ns in them fragments of the skeleton of a young person lay 
freely exptised. The long Imncs included fragments of a femur, a tibia, 
and a tihiila. The shafts were verj' short and slender and the epiphyses 
were absent. .\ minute fragment of the loft ramus of the mandible was 
recoveretl, with coronoid and condylar processes complete. The hone 
was delicate and the articular process on the head wa.s small and narrow. 
A few deciduous teeth were recovered, with two six-y'enr-old molars. 
As the crowns of these last showed no trace of wear they could onlj* have 
been recently erupted at the time of the death of the child. In addition 
there was a typical complete deciduous molar and two rootless crowns 
of |>ermanent molars. The evidence yielded by Imth long lames and 
teeth indicates that this must have l>een the grave of a child of about 
six years of age. 

This group of short cists is of some interest, apart from the recovery 
of the tine food vessel. Unfortunately no other relics were forthcoming, 
save the minute fragment of bronze, which, however, is sutiicient to 
give the archaailogical horizon of the find. 

The relation of the cists to one another clearly indicates some pre¬ 
arranged plan. There is no indication, however, whether they were 
placet] simultaneously or in succession. The grouping of three cists on 
n deUiiite plan, all containing the remains of children, is an unusual 
feature of this Hinl; indoinl we are not aware that it has lieen previously 
recorded. In the present instance the cists w'ere all of relatively small 
dimensions, the largest lH‘ing that which held the fiwid vessel urn. The 
long bones wore so broken and nmceratetl that they only alTtirded ground 
for a guess ns to the age of the persons buried. The teeth, however, 
gave decisive evidence, and we are indebted to Mr Purvis Thomson, 
Dentist. Rothesay, for help in working out the problem of the ages 
of the children. It will be noticed that the youngest child was interred 
in the smallest cist. 
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ThLs group of burials. inCer-rolnte<l ns th«y are by some ooniniou 
purpose or sentiment, shows that the bodies of their dead eliildreu 
were buried with re\'erent (uire by the people of the Bronze Age. This 
indicates that family Ininds were well develo{>ed, and that the people 
had attained a relatively high level of social culture. 


III. 

StbME PREITISTOKK: relics I'TtO.M LEWIS. 

Uv W. J. GIBSO.V. C.B.E.. F.S.A.Soor. ' 

In the Stdiool .Museum of the Xicolson Institute, Stornoway, are 
preserved certain prehistoric relics found in I.,cwis, which it seems 
desirable to have recorded. Through the kindness of Mr John Macrae, 
Rector of the Nicolsou Institute, these are now exhibited. 

1. Carved stone ball of six knobs found on a croft at I.nxdale, Parish 
of Stornoway. This extends the record of the distribution of these 
objects to the Outer Isles. Diameter =211 iuches, weight =18 ««.; 
material, hornblende gneiss of a kind occurring l>oth locally and on 
the mainland. 

2. Tangetl and barbe<l arrow>hend (fig. I, No. 1) found at Carishatlor, 
Parish of Uig. Length — 111 inch, breadth =0'7 inch, thickness -0*3 inch; 
material, translucent quartz, such as u<?curs locally. 

3. Bronze pin with ornamental head (hg. 1. No. 2) from Reef Sands, 
Parish of Pig. Length over nil ^3*1 inches, tapering in thickness from 
a little over ll'l inch at middle to the point and at the neck to U'l inch. 
Head circular, iintteued; diameter =0*3 inch, thickness =0*15 inch; 
de4H>rated i»n each flat face with two small punch marks, diverging at 
angle of 45’; neck ornamented with bcadetl collar. Several similar pins 
are in the National .Museum colle<'tion. 

I. Small oblong plaque of jet (fig. 1, No. 3) from Reef Sands, Parish 
of Pig. This was found by .Mr Malcolm Buchanati in .\pril 1024 among 
human Itones which were temporarily expose*! in the Retd Sands on right 
of road and abtmt 7 feet l»eIow t«ip of Imnk. He re|Hirte 4 l that among 
the bones were two skulls, and on top of them in the sand three slnlts of 
stone. He covered up the bones with sand. It was runiourcHi in the 
district that a “cmggaii" had formerly Iwen found near the spot. The 
plaque is <d)lung. with ends slightly inrurve<l ; length =1*7 inch, breadth 
= 11)3 inch, thickness = 0*3 inch, thinning to 0*2 inch at edges. One hole 
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for a suspeiidini^ 8trin((, about inch in diameter, ia bored longitudinally, 
close to, and parallel with, one of the long sides. One corner of the 
oblong had l>eeii broken off. and (seemingly with the intention of 
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mending it) two small holes, about >ti diameter, have been 

drilled through the plate at right angles to the surface, near to, and 
parallel with, the broken e4lgo. As to the purftose of the ornament, the 
shape of the plaque and the nature of the lierforation for 8ii8{>ension 
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show that it is not a spacor of a necklace hut may {Ktssihly have been 
worn as a single pt'nilant. 1 have not l>een able to find a parallel. 

o. Portion of |>enunnular brooch in brass or bronze (fig. 1, No. 4) 
found in IDIU by .Mr C. B. Macleo*! about 10 feet Iwlow present surface, 
in a kitchen-midden on l>each near Aigiiish Churrh, Eye Peninsula. 
Outer diameter of pennnnular ring =1-4 inch; ring 0*15 inch broad and 
O’l inch thick, with expanded ends 0*5 inch by 0’4 inch, each having 
lozenge-shaped sunk panel toucheil on outside by four small spirals 
from the moulding, each (mnel filled with interlaced ornainent. The 
cn.sting has l>eeTi done in an open mould, the workmanship is of mmiemto 
quality, and the design debastal through copying. The kitchen-midden 
is exposed on the lieach, and has been partly romovcKl by the sea. It 
occupies a restricted area, and has iilown sand above and below. The 
thickness of the occiiputioiml deposit is about 3 feet, and the succession 
from above downwards is as follows: .\lKnit 6 inches mainly of whelk- 
shells; layer of dark earth, with fragments of coarse p«ittery ami fish- 
Isjnes; layer with limpet and mussel-shells and bone.s; layer in which 
the shells are lews numerous but containing some large flsh-latnes. One 
small stone (lestle or pounder was found. 

6. Pin of iMuiannular brooch of bronze (fig. 1, No. 5) found at Valtos. 
Parish of I’ig.near the spot from which came the Viking Belies exhibited 
to the tK>ciety in t>e8,sion lltlj>-16 ami «lescribe<l in the Proceedint/ti for 
that year. Ihere is little iloiibt that it Iwlongod to that set <»f omanieuts. 
Total length of pin including loop =31) inches. Stem, tl*2 inch thick, is 
Hatteneii «»ut almve to a breadth of 05 inch, with n thickness of 01)5 inch, 
and lajiit laickward to f«irm loop, which has an interior diameter of 
0-5 inch clear. This broad portion tapers, and thickens, gradually into 
the stem. Back part of hM>p narrows to 0'15 inch where lient back 
against stem. Broad |>art of front of loop is ornamented with nn 
elongateil triangular panel sunk within marginnl mouldings and con¬ 
taining an interlaced {mttern, debased in the casting by frequent copying. 
Pointetl end of stem for 1*2 inch of its length flattened—front, back, and 
sidw. Tbo pin is of an unusually stout pattern. The ring of the brooch 
to which it iMsIonged may have been of 2 inches to 24 inches in diameter. 

7. .Axe-hammer of “cushion"'ty{K* found in IWM by Mr (te«jrge 
Macleod at Kncn’k. on top of a gravel lieil under 5 feet «if i»eat. The 
implement is of adze form, with the haft-hole at right uiigles to the 
blade. Fotnl length =5*15 inches, breadth at miildle - 1H5 inch, tnjieriiig 
slightly towards the sub-rounded ends, one of w'hich is slightly narrower 
<1*4 inch at 4 inch from end) than the other <1*55 inch at same distance). 
The haft-hole, which is nearer the narrower end by } inch, has parallel 
sides and is 0*7 inch in diameter; the drilling is technically perfect. 
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Thieknasx in the middle » l'2.j inch, tapering gradually to the rouiidcil 
sidea The aectiun at the middle U a ruuiidiidi oval; towards the ends 
it Uatteus. The ronvoxity is less on one faro than the other, giving u 
ventral and a dorsal nspeuU The entire surface is Uuely |M>lished. The 
craftsmanship and finish are of the highest quality. The beauty of the 
stone selected, and the ingenuity shown in cutting it in the direction 
that gives the finest effect to the bunded markings, are noteworthy. 

Two points of general interest may commented on: (1) Though 
the number of s[>ocimenM on record in the Rritish Isles of this “cushion" 
form is small (I have l)een able to trace only almut two dozen) the type 
is very deHnite. Its features are the pillow shape, a differeuce of con¬ 
vexity in the tw’o faces, the parallel-sided hnft-hole at right angles to 
the blade and 'placed somewhat nearer the narrower end, the bladed 
ends with roundeii instead of cutting edges, the over-all {mlish, the 
selection of stone of a decorative quality (usually greenish, but in several 
cases black-and-white Imnded), and the fine eraftsniuiisbip and beautiful 
finish. It was long ago pointed out tliat a number of the axe-hammers 
of the Bronze .\go show' no indications of use either us tools or os 
weapons, and wore proluibly intendeil for some ceremonial or ritual 
pur|M>so. This has lioen recently emphasised by several arclueulogists.' 
The present Lewis s|>ecimen is further evidence for this view : it has 
never been used either as axe or as hammer; indee<l, the shaping of 
the ends would make it useless a.s eitln?r. Where did this rare “ cushion " 
ty|>e originate'::* Of 14 Scottish specimens. 2 were found in Shetland, 
4 in Orkney, 2 in Lewis; that is, S in all from the northern islands. 
The remaining 6 range from Caithness by the east of Scotland to the 
Ixithians. Half a dozen English specimens come from the Thames or 
its noighlx>iirhood. It is nut safe to generalise from such a small number 
of specimens, but, for what they are worth, the figures seem to suggtwt 
that the type has spread from the north southwards. If this be so, we 
have here another siimll indication of the originality of the northern 
islesmen in the prehistoric i>oriods, a feature which has impressed various 
investigators.* Evidence of this individuality is a{»|Mircnt in a wide 
range of northern antiquities. It gave a characteristic touch even to 
tyiM?s of implements and pottery, and to customs, r.j/. of burial, that 
reached them from outside. Instances that they had methods of their 

* E.g. Dr J Grshsni (^llsnder, “A Stmir Ao* liaunucr fruui IVrlbKhln!,'' PntctfHingi, vol 1*. 
p. 3W; Luiiovlc M'L. Mnnn. '* Azr lianinirr Ittrada.' Prwfuiinga, toI. Ivll. p. 102; Kr^ituild 
A. .Smitli, “SpeclniBiui tnim Ihe Lartoii Collretiun to Itn-nttord l.llmuT-," Archirologia, 

rol. Ulx., in which the “rnahinii " type and iU mnj{e sre diacuiuwd ; nnd ••TJie Perfuntist Axe- 
bamiuvrs of Brilsln," Archtrologin, red. Ixxr, 

» E.g. Dr J. Graham Callander. “Ortain Prehiatorir nellea from Orkney.” /VixWinpa, 
col. IXT. p. TH. and Tht Bronzt Agt PotUry of Orkney umt Hhellnnd, vol. Ixrii. p. :ia2; 
J. M. Corrie. ’•CerUlu Prehintorlc Relic* from fShctlond.” Proceeding*, vol. livL p. 7S. 
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own of dealing with their nmterial readily Kiiggest themselves—the 
uniqueness of the chatubere<l inouuds of Midhowe and Maeshuwe. rame 
of the s|MN?ial features at Jarlshuf and Sknra. the grniind-|ilnn of the 
Stiinding Stones of Callauiah. the island hrochs and their subsidiary 
structures, the neolithic pottery of Unstan, and the Northniaven knives 
to Ikj roferre«l to later. Other points suggested by this form of axe can 
only lie left as questions. Were these implements the ceremonial mace- 
heads of secuhir authority? Or were they the sacred symbols of some 
religious cult? In either case what determinwl the form? Is its 
prottitype a workman’s adze? Or is it «lerive<l from the {Mrasant’a 
modest hoe. suitable symbol to emerge with honour among a petiple 
whose interests were presuiiiably agricultural? 

(2) The second point of general interest has Iieen sujtgestefl by the 
material of which this s|>ecimen is made. Dr T. .M. Finlay identifies 
this ns a type of rhyolite, passing into qnartz porphj'ry, which occurs 
in Xorthinnvcn. Shetland, and, as far ns the British Isles arc ronccmetl, 
is peculiar to that district. The uniqueness of the niuterini suggests 
an impiiry as to the nature of the implements made from it and the 
extent to which they may have drifted southwards. The so-called 
“(leiisiiig knives" of Shetland are found, with very few exceptions, to 
lie of this rock. Dr Finlay points out that the liatideil nature of the 
material lent itself readily to the making of thin plates susceptible of 
a high |Kilish and a sharp edge. Other implements fashioned from the 
Northmaven rock are adze-shaped, with a spreading blade. Of the same 
material also are two of the perforated “cushion" axes under discussion, 
one of these the Lewis specimen, the other found as far afield ns Fife. 
When one remembers, too, the movement of the island steatite in the 
form of cups and urns, this southwnnl drift of objects from Shetland 
seems worthy of further investigation. 
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THE MOXYMUSK HEUQUAKY OK BRECBENXOCII OF ST COLUMBA. 

Bv FRANCIS C. EEIJW. F.S.A.S<«>t. 

The reeent acquisitiuii by the Nntioti of the famous Monymusk 
Reliquary makes it desirable to remind the public of to-day about the 
history and character of this beautiful work of the art of the Celtic 
l>erio<]. That peri«Hl was one of very high artistic development in 
things of small size. It prcKluced no great buildings; its churches, 
though numerous, were remarkably small, but in metal-work, in the 
writing and illumination of manuscripts, and also in certain forms of 
sculpture we may claim that it has never been suipassed. If the 
Monymusk Reliquary has not the superlative quality of the llunterston 
brooch or the Ardagh chalice, it belongs to the same category of art, 
and the fact that %ve in Scotland possess few such treasures compared 
with those in Ireland, gives it an added inifiortance, and makes the 
securing of it for the Nation an event of outstanding sigiiiHcance. 

It is not possible to add anything very material to what the late 
Dr .loseph Anderwm said nimut it in Scotltnul iu Early Chriatian Timex, 
as far Iwick as 1881 (pp. 24\ mq,). Subsequently Dr Anderson ileull imire 
fully with this and other similar objects in a |>nper entitled “The 
Architecturally Shapcsl Shrines and other Reliquaries of the Early 
Celtic Church in Scotland and Ireland." This wjis printed in our 
Pntcenlimja, vol. xliv., lUUB-lO. In reviewing the available material on 
the subject one is amazed at the brilliance and ability of Dr Anderson. 
With the pa.sstige of time it becomes increasingly evident how very 
great an antiquary he was, and how acute and accurate were his 
jiidginenis. It is true that an occasion has arisen, an occasion upon 
which Dr Anderson would have rejoiced more than anyone, when it is 
necessary to go over the facts once again, but I cannot do so without 
feeling that it is almost an impertinence to attempt to cover the same 
ground, for there is little, if anything, that I can add. 

Four classes of objects of personal use Hoein to have been specially 
cherisheil in the Celtic Church on account of association with the .saints. 
These are their l>ooks, liells, crosiers or staves, and portable reliquaries 
to l>e hung round the nock. We are familiar with objects of each kiml. 
Tliere is the Cathach of St Columba, a p.saltor in a silver shrine, now 
at Dublin; there are the bells of Saints Patrick. Fillan, Finan. and 
VOL. LXVIll. .Kt 
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others; tlio crosiers of Sjiints Fillan and Molnag. Of the reli(|uarie8 
only six exist, of which the Monjnnusk Koliqnary is one. Dr Andensou 
coiiflidorwl it the finest of all as a work of art. 

Ill the case of hooks, l»elU, and crosiers, we have objects actnnlly 
used hy the saints, afterwards enshrined in elalairato metal cases for 
their lietter preservation. In that of the reliiptnries we have only the 
shrines without the contents and wre do not know what these were. 
Is it possible to make any suggestion as to this? .Vt first sight the 
shape of the reliquary, so like that of the larger shrines in the great 
churches of non-Celtic lands, from which has been traced the shape of 
the hog-backed stones, suggests that it contained some jiortion of the 
iKMly of the saint. But this is by no means certain. It is the shrine 
itself, the Brecl>ennoch, and not its contents, which is Specified in the 
documents ♦•oncemed w*ith its use and custody. Its importance does 
not seem to have lieen other than that of the bell or the book or the 
ci-osier, objei ts used in the service of the church by the saint. If we 
follow this line of inquiry, we may be le«l to ask for what liturgical 
purpose these shrines could have been used. The answer may Ih> that 
they were used for carrying the reserveil Eucharist ami the holy oils 
for the use of the sick. This would explain their oblong form. It must 

remembered that the idea that the Eucharist must not lie reserved 
in the same aumhrj* as the holy oils lielongs to the latter jiart of the 
meflia‘val period, if not to the time of the counter-reformation abroad. 
If tliere bo any truth in this theory it would account for the suspensory 
form of thieio vessels and also for the close parallel between their 
treatment and that of the other pei-sonal relics of the Celtic saints. 

The other Celtic shrines of reliquary type which have sutwivoil are 
the following:— 

i l) The Breac Mogiie or .Shrine of St .Moedoc or Acdaii of Ferns, now- 
in the National Museum. Dublin. Prolmbly eleventh century, and has 
not hipped ends like the rest. 

(2) A shrine found in the Shannon, now in the National .Museum here. 

(3) A shrine brought up on a fishing line from the bottom of Lcmgh 
Erne in Ireland, now in the .National Museum. Dubliu. 

(4) A shrine taken by Vikings to Norway, now in Co|>enhiigcn 

Museum. 

(.“i) Another found in a Viking grave mound at xMelhus in the 
Naindalen Valley. Norway, now in Trondhjoin Must’am. Believetl to 
be of the HB%’enth century. 

The Monymusk Heliquary, for reasons to l*e explained later, was 
identified by Dr .Vnderson os the Breclaninoch of St Columlia. Itconsist.s 
of a rectangular box and a hingeil lid in the form of a hipped roof. 
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both of \vo<h1 and roughly hollowed out of the solid. Tlie front of the 
ensket ami the lid are covere<l with thin plates of silver, and the l)ack. 
l>ott4)ui, and ends with similar plates of bronze, the junetions l>oiiig 
claH|>ed by semi-tubular bindings of the latter metal. The ridge on the 
top Ls surmounted by a roiimhsl l>ar with Hat projecting terminuLs, 
rounded alatve anil flat on the under side. At one end of the casket 
is a hinged bronze arm to receive the end of the strap by which the 
reliipiary could be susjiended round the neck of the individual who 
carried it on his breast. This arm is hinged on a .semicircular plate 
attached to the side of the box, and at the top is a small free ring. 
The corresponding attachment on the opposite end is lost, but the rivet 
holes whore it was fixed remain. The reliquary measures inches in 
length and 2 inches in breadth at the base and 31 inches in total height. 

riie silver plates on the front of the box and on the lid are decorated 
by interlaced lacertine nniinal.s. lightly incised, the background l>eing 
stippled with Kinall piinctulations. 

In the moilial line of the plate on the liil are three apjilieil plaipies 
The central one is circular, and it is eiicloseil by a moulding of semi¬ 
circular section, ilecorated with three equally spaceil segniental settings 
of red enamel, and on either side is one of rc^otangular shape, with similar 
mouldings on the lM>rilor, having inlays of red enamel at tlie corners. 
The circular |mnel ha.s a rosette in the centre siirroumled by a running 
interiaceil |mttcru cut in relief, and the two at the sides have four 
iuterluced designs between the margin and a small rectangular pro¬ 
tuberance in the centre. On the front of the Ikix there had been 
originally three plaques of similar shape and design to those alM>ve. 
but the central one has been reirtangidar and those at the sides circular. 
Only the circular one on the left side survives. The back and ends are 
witliout ornamentation. .\11 the pla(|uo8 and the top bar have Ijeen gilded. 

In the centre of the bar on the ridge is a rectangular slightIv pri>- 
jecting panel of interlaced work, the terminals )>eing similarly orna- 
iiienteil back and front, with a circular setting of dark blue glass in 
the centre: the glass setting in the left projection is the only one which 
remains. Tljo top of the panel in the fciitre has Jaicn tilled with red 
enamel. The edge.s of the projectiun.4 bear a herring-bone milleil design. 

riie hinge plate is enamelled red with a semicircular star in the 
centre enamelleil yellow’. The loose arm is also enamelled nil, with 
S-sliapeil scrolls an the sides and bottom appearing t hrough the colour, 
and with a triquetra nlH>ve. At the top is a small round socket which] 
presumahly, had contained a setting of blue glass. 

It may lie noted that in Dr Anderson's illustrations and descrip¬ 
tions of the shrine the two missing iirnamental plaques in front are 
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represented n« existinf'; this was in 1880. .Apparently this was a 
restoration for the purpose of the illustration, ns Stuart’s picture in 
his Sculptui-ed Stonea of Scotlaml, toI. ii. plate xi., shows that they 
were missing in 1807. 

'There seems no reason to dispute the identity of this reliquary with 
the object descril>e4l in d<x!uments as the Bre4*l>enniK'h of St Culumha 
In a charier of William the Lion, lajforo 1211, he grants to the monks 
■>f Arbroath this Rrccbeniioch and 

"the lands (»f Forglen giveu l<i (J«m 1 and to St Cnitimlm and U» the 
Hreclauiunch, they iimking therefor the .service in the army with the 
Ureclieunoch which is due Ui me from the said lauds." 

Now the church of Forglen in HanlTshire was dedicr^ted in honour 
of 8t Adnmuau, 8t Cijluinhn’s successor and biographer, and Dr Anderson 
suggested that the shrine had very likely l>een attached to Forglen before 
it and its lamht were granted to .Arbroath. 

In 1314, after liaviug l>een at the battle of Hannockhurn. Bernard, 
.Abbot of .Arbroath, with consent of his chapter, no doubt to nvoiil further 
military service, granted the Brechennoch and its lands to Malcolm of 
.Mnnymiisk. on condition that he should perform in their name the 
military service connected with it. 

From that time to the present the shrine has been at .Moiiymusk, 
in possession of the family owning the castle there. It is mentioned 
repeatedly in documents down to 1512. A fire in Monyuiusk Triory 
in 1.5.>1 causoil it to lie removed to the tower of the ciistle, now included 
in the present house, where it remained until acquired for the Museum. 

It has lieen suggested that the name Brechennoch meant “the blessed 
Brec" or “the speckled blessed one, hreac bonnaighte." Professor W. J. 
Watson, F.S.A.Scot,, derives the name from “ breac-bennarh," the varie¬ 
gated or 8pockle<l peakml one;' the older spelling would be, in 
.Middle Irish, “ breacc-Iwnnarh," and Brec is the name by which the 
similar shrine of St .Moe<h><* or Aedan of Ferns in Ireland is descrilHHl. 

It is manifestly impossible to question the identification of the 
reliquary till recently at Moiiymusk Castle with the Brecliennoch of 
these medimval documeuts. 

It should hardly lie necessary to add that, as jHiinted out by Dr W, 
Douglas Simpson in PrttctrdtntjH, vol. lix., 1921-5. p. 38. the shrine "has 
no ascertained connection either with the Culdee settlement or w'ith 
the Priory" at .Moiiymusk. 

The cidtua or vononition of the relics of saints is ancient and 
widespread in the Christian Church. Attention has often been drawn 
to the strange practices—as they seem to us—which went on in this 

• CfUie Plate uamts of ScatliinH, p. 311. 
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connection in the Middle Ages, tlio theft of relics hy churchmen, the 
traffic in spurious ones, the linancinl scandals. But ns early as the 
fourth century there is evidence of the belief in the tisso<*intion »»f 
certain phenomena with the relics of saints. However little understood 
or greatly abused, there seems reason to believe that such phenuniena 
had a sufficiently objective existence to account for some, at any rale, of 
the uses tt> which relics soon came to be put. Any further consideration 
of this side of the subject, however desirable it may be, or whatever 
light future investigation may shed upon it. is no concern of ours in 
this connection. But it seems desirable to go so far as to suggest that 
the uses to which relics were put of old were dictated by phenomena 
which some to-day would call “psychic" and which, if better understood, 
might help to«x]dain why in actual practice certain lines were followed 
which, taken at their face-value, seem somewhat arbitrary. 

Relics of saints included not merely bones or fragments of their bodies, 
but objects tliat had lieen in specially close contact with them. Such 
objects seem to have been thought to constitute in some mysterious way 
links by which it was possible to make contact with the spirit of the 
saint and so secure his presence and help. 

It was believed that such relics helped to keep away evil influences 
or evil spirits, and that they had healing properties. Hence we find 
them carried by persons and used for protection. Thus came the special 
regani attached to such small shrines as that we are considering now 
and the particular use to which we l>clieve they were put. namely, carry¬ 
ing on the Held of battle. 

This is specifletl in the documents, ami the name <if Cathaidi given to 
the psalter of St Coluinba means that which is connected with a battle. 

This psalter was carried in battle in Ireland as late n.s 1497 on the 
breast of its keeper. The crosier of St Columba was carried in like 
manner and was calle<l the Cath Bhuaith. The use of the word vra^illum 
in Latin, as referring to these relics, when cjirriinl in Imttle, has caused 
some confu.sion, as it has been misread as referring to a Imnner in the 
onlinary sense instead of to these relics when used in this particular 
way. 

Frcnn Romo there spread, it would seeni. the custom of consecrating 
a church by means of the burial of some martyr within it, iM^neath 
its altar. This derives from the custom of meeting f<»r worship at the 
martyr's grave and celebrating the Eucharist «»ver his tomb. In a.d. 787. 
the Second Council of Nicfea forbad the consecration «>f an altar without 
the enclosing within it of the relics of a saint. But the Hallican or 
non-Roman method of consecrating a church or altar was different, 
and there i.s roa.son to think that in the Celtic Church altars were 
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consecrated without relics. Certainly in the Inter Middle .\ges. when 
the services for consecrating churches and altars consisted of a con¬ 
flation of both iionian and Uallican elements, there is some evidence 
that in this country the use of relics was at times dispensed with. So 
far ns we can tell the chief use of relics in the Celtic Church was that 
of the permanent preservation and endowment of these objects of 
personal association with the great saints, which were safeguarded by 
lieing cixnmitted, not so much to any one church os to the oustmly of 
a hereditary keeper or Dewar. Tliis is the most striking use with 
which we are brought in contact in Celtic Scotland and Ireland, hut 
it obviously does not exclude other uses of relics such os are to be 
found elsewhere. 

The reader who desires mure information almut tha Brecbennoch 
and similar personal relic's of Celtic saints should rend the writings of 
the late Dr Joseph Anderson, to which reference has already been made. 

The reliquary was Imught by subscriptions received from friends of 
the Museum in Scotland, and by a contribution of more than half of 
the purchase price given by the National Art Collections Fund. It 
may now bo rightly regarded os one of the greatc^st treasures of the 
St^ottish nation. 
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A GLASS JUG OF ROM.\N DATE FROM TURRIFF. AHERDEKNSHIHK.. 
Bv W. A. THORPF:. Victoria ani» Auikbt Mmkum. 


The National Museum of Antiquities has lately acquired a glass jug 
(No. 1 Oils 2484) of Ronitin date and of considernhlo interest (fig. 1). 


Tills vessel was found in 1857 
near Turriff, .Aberdeenshire, in 
rireiimstanres which have al¬ 
ready been dftmrribeil in these 
Prttcr.eding»,^ but without any 
concomitants which might 
afford the means of dating it 
precisely; 1 am informed that 
the uccupifMl Roman site nearest 
to the place of discovery was 
the Roman camp at Glenmaileii. 
The jug stands 8{} inches high 
and is of clear light-green metal. 
The boily is short and conical 
(height 4 {t inches, base diameter 
5j inches), and is decorated with 
spiral wry thing executed during 
indution with thenjd of a mould, 
but not actually detomiined in 
the mould. The neck is tall, 
narrow.and cylindrical,with the 
orifice slightly everted to facili¬ 
tate pouring, and the t>nso 
slightly contracted by a nip of 
the tool. The handle was bent 
sharp over a tool during fabrica¬ 
tion and makes an acute angle. 
It is flat and straplike in form, 
with a single line of raised 
**beading”* running down the 



3 Inches. 


Klg. I. Ulaos JuK of Koiiuui il«t« found near 
TurrilT, Alieitleensfalre. 


outer side from sticking-part to sticking-part.and terminates in three tines 


• Proe. Scfc. An/. Seat., rot Utr., ttOO, p, H7. 

• Handle* wlUi a line of lieadinaaT« modrratrly frequrut in BrlUin. 
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which ^rip the body. The middle tine ie drawn down to within about 
li incites of the base and is finiahed with a piucered fringe of six teeth. 

In Britain the earliest stage of jug form in glass is represented by 
a coloured-blue jug in the Taylor collection (No. 464 PC) found and 
preseiw'od at Colchester, a damaged piece but a lovely bit of blowing. 
Jugs of this kind commonly have a thin-blown body of baluster form— 
sometimes a very K4|uat baluster—and a neck relatively wider than in 
the Turriff jug and its cousina. Jugs of the Taylor‘type are usually but 
not always unde<rorated. and they belong mainly to the middle of the 
first century a.p. their date is well established. Two features in them 
require notice. The blowing is as nice a job as one could wish to see, 
but the shape is not a gloss shape. If you are throwing a pot your 
tendency in drawing up the vessel from the wheel is to getdhe maximum 
volume in the upper “ hemisphere." If you are blowing a glass your 
tendency is the up|»osite, to concentrate the maximum volume in the 
lower hemisphere. It is not always so, hut such is the bias of the process. 
In the glasshouses which produced Taylor jugs, design was still con¬ 
ditioned by a potting conception of vessel form. Production policy was 
fixotl by the routine Hellenism which sold well in the Italian market 
and in the northern provinces which had gone Konian. Inflation is so 
good that the jugs may be tiscribed to Syrian firms who had establishetl 
themselves in Italy* and who showed a Semitic genius f«»r anticipating 
demand. Not so the “Turriff ” jugs. Here the inflation is less virtuous, 
but the vessel is a more natural glass shape. Tlieso things point to 
manufacturers who could give their gaffers a free luind, to a market 
where the snob appeal of Roman Italy was no longer necessarv to sell 
the goods, to a date when the rage for going Roman was |ui.ssing its 
zenith. 

So much Iwing evident in the jug itself, w'e may turn to its cousins. 
The family share the squat conical body, the tall ne<‘k, and the tall 
handle bent over at an acute angle. They fall into three main species; 
(1) with the Inaly plain; (2) with the laxly riblxxl vertically; (3) with the 
body wrythen spirally (as Turriff). Tlie metal varies from a dirty sea- 
green to the rich golden-brown found in a relatni family of small 
globular handlelcss jars, often used ns cinerary urns, but i>erhnps made 
for domestic pur|K)ses. The pincered fringe at the sticking-part is usual, 
but not universal; the longer and more elaborate the fringe is. the later 
the jug seems to be. 

The inceptional type seems certainly to l>e represented by n jug at 

' The Csinpanlan caan. AqalleU aa<t Bonie iwing iha chief orpsa. The Inilnstrr waa alao 
early in the Lower Khune area. " 
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Cologne (W-IL Mils. No. 2iA7i), illuHtrated in Drnkmiiler €le» rihn. Kiiln, 
vol. I., 1928, pi. 14, nnd dated hy Fremersdorf about A.D. 100. Hero eize 
and utility suggeat the same trade model ns the Taylor jug, but the 
priiiriplo of design is completely changed. The Turriff form Itcgins to 
np|>ear, but at Cologne (1) the body is plain: (2) the top of the handle 
is still a sweeping curve.' and (3) there are as yet no tines and no 
pincered fringe at all. Turriff is Inter than this. An example with plain 
body, but otherwise near to Turriff, nnd on style certainly later than 
Cologne, was found in the Champ Bostombe, Walsbetz (near Landeu), 
with a eoin of Faustina (d. 141) in the same grave (Belgium, Bull. 
Comm. Boy. Art et Arch., iii., 18(M. p. 317, pi. lii„ fig. 22). Tliis suggests 
mi<idle or latter part of the second century’. .An example, with vertical 
ribs hut slighrty different in detail of shape, was found nt Cohigne, 
with coinage of Antoninus Pius (1.38-IBl) {Bonner Jahrb., cxv., pi. xxiii.. 
No. 31b, and p. 4(X1). coin of Ve.spnsian accompanied the examples 
of the vertical-rib varietj’ found at .\vonnes, near Waremme, Prov. of 
Li^e {Bull. luMtit. .-IrcA. It^eois, xii., 1874, p. 218, and pL viL, Nos. 6-7). 

Two examples of the spirally wry then group, which conform most 
closely to Turriff in form and in decoration, were found in seiMirate 
graves of the Cinietiere des Hints, at Flavion, near Dinant. One of 
them (grave 22) was of the golden-brown metal and lacked evidence of 
a date a quo. The other (grave 200) was found with coins of Domitian 
(81-96) and Trajan (08-117) in the same grave. The cemetery was mainly 
of the second century, the dominant coinage being that of Domitian, 
Trajan, Hadrian (117-D8), Antoninus Pius (1,*18-161), and Marcus Aurelius 
(161 180) {Xamur S{}r. Arch. Ann., vii., 1861, pi. vii.. No. 1, nnd grave 
gruu(»s, pp. 7 and 14). 

Examples with two handles also occur, but not often. Moriu-Jean 
figures such a jug at Mainz {La rerrerie r/i Gaule, 191.3, fig. 141) and, 
rightly I think, calls it late (i,r. third century). Turriff is obviously 
earlier than this. The well-known example from Bayford, Ivent, with 
two tall handles, also I think later than Turriff, is figured by Dillon, 
Glass, 1907, pi. ix. (2), nnd is in the British Museum. Kisji, Das Glus im 
Altertumr, 1008, fig. ‘,t£ilj, illustrates a two-handled example with vertical 
ribs in the Wiesbatlen Museum, but says nothing about it; both handles 
have the pincerctl fringe at the lower sticking-part. 

.lugs of precisely the Turriff ty|*e are not very common in England. 
One with a plain Ixaly was found at Colchester and is in the British 

• One Of two huiill» of thU tjrp# hav* l>eeii founil In Britain {e.g. Corinium Mas. No. 55 A 
width A Inch, height now 8A inchimt, Init I do not recnll nn entire reMel. 
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MiiHuuin. Oue with spiral wiythinp aud friiijie, very near to Turriff, 
was found in Windsor (ireat Park in I.StJG, and U in the Hritish Museum. 
A third Hritish Museum example, from Bex Hill. Millon-next-Sittinn* 
houme (Kent), has verfirnl rilw aud au applied medallion with ma^k, 
the latter a survival into the second century of a \vell-knnwn type of 
the hite Hrst «*ontury (Brit. Miis.. li-B. Gnidr, 121 f.,and -l/rA. Ctmt., ix. 
170); a Fmntinus barillet, third century, found near an adjoiniii); hiirial, 
suggests a lato-socund or early-third century date. An example from 
the Bartiow Hills (FIssex) is ligurcnl in A rchtwologia, xxv., 18T4, pi. ii., 
Hg. 1; there was a Hadrian coin in the next tomb. Port of another was 
found in the Litlington cemetery (ArchivoUujia, xxvi., It<10, pi. xlv.. No. 8; 
earliest coinage that of Hadrian). 

-\ family related to the jugs metitioned, but distinct firom them, has 
a tall Ixidy like a dunce’s cap and sometimes combines spiral wrything 
with vertical ribs on the Innly of the same vesseL Necks and handles 
resemble those of the Turriff family. A gfM>d example, with vertical ribs 
only, was found at .Vndons (Froehner, Cntl. Chartrl, pi. xvi. W), and is 
no%v in the Metropolitan Museum. New York, 'Fhe vertical accent in 
these fi.»olscnp jugs is more marked than in the Turriff group and 
that they belong mainly to the third century. Tliere are two 
good examples in the Canterbury Museum,and traces are fairly frequent. 

Placing Turriff in the series I should Iw inclined to date it middle 
or second half of the second century, since the frctfidness of the design 
is already well developixl. There seem.s to la? no evidence to show 
whether the jug was brought to Scotland liefore or after tlie Roman 
occupation ceased, but North Hritish sites have provided so many 
evidences that Seiin‘-Rhine glass was imported during the third century, 
that an example of this kind might well have come in the way of 
commerce and indejamdently of the milibiry occupation. 

.\8 for the place of manufacture. (1) Freniersdorf (luc. cit.) disowns 
the family as Erzi'uijnig. (2) Morin-iTean can prcHhii*e no 

example of it from France, and in such museums a.s I have visited in 
the north of Franco I cannot rwall €>he. (.'b Examples occur repeatedly 
in the Liege-Namiir area. (4> There is ns yet m» certain evidence that 
domestic and fancy glass of this kind was made in Britain. Hence 1 
would lie inclined to Hx upon a glasshouse or a group of glasshouses 
in the Li^i^Namur area; where, incidentitlly, there has lasen a glass 
imiustry since the sixteenth century and earlier, and materials are 
found conveniently. 

The nature <if the industry in later times throws much light on the 


A (;LASS JL^G of roman date from TURRIFF. U3 

iudustry in the Hunmn Empire. The light is i>ne of Hnalogy, hut not 
dtittgerous, if one beard in mind tlie differences in social and economic 
structure. With the capture of DaiiuiscuH by Timur, and the decline 
of Damascus fashions among the European nobility, Murnno began 
lo dominate the European gbiss' market nlaiut llfX). There were no 
Venetians in Britain until 15U», and there was no glass in the full sense 
British until about 1075. Nearly three centuries wore necessary to 
learn this very (leculiar job. During that period duiiiustic and fancy 
glassmuking was a close, close-bred, niigrant, iuterimtiimnl craft. In 
the ancient industry details of muuipuhition. the same gaffers’ tricks, 
recur again and again in glasses f«mnd as far apart as Sidon. Cyprus. 

Campania. Provence, the Seiue-Hhine glassfleld, and Britain. 
Such resemblaaces in the code of work p«)int irresistibly to a dispersion 
of Syrian gaffers, a view which is sup|H>rted Imth in literary sources 
and by epigraphie evidence. The Syrian racket in glass was certainly 
connecteil with the dis{>ersion of the .lews — also a glassmaking |Hfopli!. 
Oue might regartl it as part of a late commercial ••revenge" for the 
Carthaginian failure to win the European market as a Semitic preserve. 
I would not like to suggest that the dispei-sion cjf gafl'ers under the 
Empire was always independent of local capital or of the ignorant 
native promoters w’hom w’e meet in Renaissance times. But its carlv 
as the fourth century wo find a presagt' of itnbleutir rrrrO^re, pri%'iIego8 
which imply the economic independence of the owner-gaffer. Duly one 
branch of the ancient industry was completely Roman in character, the 
common ••stpinros’* which answer to the “bottles" branch of the National 
Federation, These plain anti splendid vessels are design in industry, a 
refreshing change from the commercialised “genteel" of the Samian 
potters. They possess the same genius for utility as Roman roads and 
Roman lettering. Between their date* and the American iMittle-machine 
one finds no other bottle industry in which the normal trade niotlels are 
stiuares and cylinders. But to the gaffer those common stpiarea wore a 
vitreous crime. 


The 'Turriff jug is a gaffer's job and has nothing Roman almiit it. 
^>elnitic in nntece<lents, it belongs to a stage in the glass progress when 
demand for the goods has l^nme demand for the industry. The 
sedentary shapes and soap-bubble valuta of pure .Syrian have given 
place to %erticality and unrest. This manufacturer was working not 
for “ Roman ’ fashiem but for Celtic taste. He Iwlonged to the move¬ 
ment which created the linear nsithetic of Northern Provincial sculpture. 

• Th» rsfennea Ihrnuahuut U to ilonirstlc »nd fsitcj', 

* Inferior anil infrequent after aecond century. 
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In terms of glass he has «Ione the same thing. The play of light in the 
metal, the wrything movement of the spiral line, the fretfulness of the 
stieldng-pnrt, are the beginning of a new sales appeal. Tliere is no 
nonsense here about “sincerity” or “expression." Turriff values are 
the result of working in someone else’s mood, one of those exchanges 
of taste which can only take place over a r«innter. 


THE BROCH «)F MIDIIOWE. KOCSAY, ORK.VEY. By J. GRAIIA.M 
CxVLGANDEB. LIx.D., F.S.A.S«t»T.. Dibectob of the Nationai. 
MnsEi’Si OF Antiquities of 8<-oTUANn, and W.ALTER G. tiRAXT, 
F.S..\..Sut)T. 

iRf-ad litb Dccciolier 

In the Orkney Islands there have been counted about one hundred and 
ten sites or remains of ancient structures which are lielieved to have been 
those of bnirhs. All that is now to be seen in many places is a grass- 
covered mound, sometimes with stones peeping through the surface. 
In these cases most of the stones of the superstructure have »»een 
carried away for building houses and dry-stone dykes, and many have 
fallen into the central court of the broch. On the shores of Eyn- 
hallow Sound, the narrow strait that separates the island of Mainland 
on the south from the island of Kousay on the north, about a dozen are 
to Imj seen. Six occur on the last-named island within a distance of 
4 miles ns the crow flies, and within a few yards of the flagstone rocks 
of the Old Reel Sandstone formation which fall down gradually to the 
waters edge in a series of ledges or steps. Tliese rocks providetl a 
handy supply of good building ninterial, as many slabs hatl l>een 
dislodged by natural causes and others could be levered or wedged 
off withiiut much difliculty. We»lges of wood or oven of iron might have 
been nsful. Though none of the latter has been found in bnxdis, the 
inhabitants of Midhowe might easily have had them, liecause, as we 
shall see later, they understood the working of the metal. We have 
been informeil that wedges of wood driven in dry and allowed to 
swell by the alisorption of sea-water have been used within living 
memory in Orkney to prise off slabs. The stones also break with a 
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nntural frnrlure often lenvinj? three straight edges, some at right 
angles to each other and to the bedding plane. In the neighbourhood 
of MiJhowe and other brochs on Eynhallow Sound, it is quite plainly 
seen where slabs had l>een skinned off to furnish the stones to 
build them. 

The throe most westerly of these Rousay brochs lie on the farm of 
Wftstness, and are markcil «>n the Ordnance Survey .Map ns North 
Howe. Mid Howe, and Uroch, the first and third Iteing less than ShO 
yards apart; Mid Howe, near the centre, st^inds 3IK) yards south-east 
of North Howe and .‘lOO yards north-north-west of Broch. The stony 
mound of North Howe, j»artinlly covered witli vegetation, covers a 
large space of ground, and probably encloses a considerable height of 
building, as v?ell as numerous outhouses which surround it. Bro«'h 
which is situated very near the ruins of a farm-steading of the same 
name, is re<luce<l to a mere hillock. i\s not only have the stones been 
used to build the adjacent houses and stone dykes, but it has been 
encr»>ache<l upon by the sea. 

.Midhowe hro4*h occupies the whole landward end of a small rocky 
promontory' which fulls in gentle stages into the sen on the south-west 
shore of the island. Tins rocky point is bounded on each side by a 
geo.* that on the south. .Stenchnn Heo, being very narrow with perpen¬ 
dicular sides some 15 feet high, and that on the north. Geo of Bnwh, 
being witler and not so deep. The lloor of the brmrh stands only 
about 28 feet above local low-water mark, so that when westerly gules 
were blowing the buildings must have been drenched with spray. 
Before excavation there wits only a grassy mound about 18 feet high 
with stones sticking through the surface in plnct>s to indicate the 
building (fig. 1). 

The story of the evolution of the broch was very difiicult to unravel, 
and some points have not been satisfactorily explained, but two later 
reconstructions were identifietl, l>oth in the inner court of the broch 
and in the outbuildings. Whether the later occupations, inside and 
outside, can all l>e correlated is not quite clear. 

Originally the broi'h seems to have consisted of a round tower, the 
broch projier, built near the middle of the promontory, and a very 
nuissive wall of defein*e, with carefully formed ditches outside and 
inside, stretching across the nwk of the rocky point, nearly from geo 
to geo. Later on groups of buildings were erwted on the northern arc 

' A geo U an op«ul<ig In tint rocks, rreqoeiitljr at no (pvat width, into wlitcli Iba sea *■— 
ococoo. Sl«iu:bun nirans stlnkini;. and the name boa been (hven froni the stench that lioes 
fruui the moiiaes of eesweeil that are usualljr found in lU 
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of the tower, between it nnd the outer wall, and on the north-western 
arc towards the Geo of Uroch. The lower (lortiuns of the structures 
liotwc^n the main building and the outer wall are quite well preserved, 
nnd still maintain a gotal heij^ht, except where they have l>een disturhetl 
during later reironstnietions, but those to which the sea has had nccess 
on the north-west and west are much dilnpiilnted. Not only have the 





riff. 1* Mldhoire Hroch frmu tbft north after the commeucetnetit of the etcavatfonai 


outer extensions of the walls l>een swept aw’ay, but even the rocky 
foundations have l>een eaten into, the stone being soft in places. 

The Rimxh. 

The main building is much destroyed on the exterior. espe<*ially on 
the south where the outer face has entirely disappeared. This part, 
HO far us present indications go, hod not been protected by external 
structun's, and so was more accessible to the builders of the houses 
and the long drj'-stone dykes which are to be seen in the neigh- 
buurhooil. The most of the outer face of the wall has now been laid 
bare; only a short se<?tion on the north-west, where, owing to a caving 
in of the iHiilding, it has Iteen shored up by curious buttressing, ha» not 
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Kljj. 2. Mliihnwtt Broch t W»II ot Brwh bikI liitirr (ncr of oatrr wnll 
nn the nnrtii-emst llilc. 



Fig. Mldbowe Broch . Soath-east aid*. 
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been excavated. It ih still from 7 foot to 9 feet high near the doorway, 
and rises up to 10 foot cm the north-east and eastern soc'tors (figs. 2 
and 3). As is usual in brochs the wall has lieen huilt with a distinct 
iMittor on the outside. The tower is approximately circular, measuring 
externally 59 feet 0 inches in diameter from north-east to south-west, 
and 58 feet from north-west to south-east, and internally .‘C! feet 2 inches 



Klj{. 4. MIdbnwi* Bruch: Entnuice. 


and 31 feet 2 inches. The thic'kness of the wall on the south is 15 feet 
3 inches at the lease, on the south side of the entrance 14 feet 3 inches, 
and on the north-north-east 12 feet. On the inside the wall stands 
to a height of 12 feet to 14 feet 6 inches round most of its circumference, 
but, for a short distance on the south-south-west, it has been reduced 
to about 9 feet. In common with many other bro<dis there is a scarce- 
ment, in this c.ase formjni by two or three courses of projecting cor- 
lielletl stones, the top of which is 11 feet alswe the llmir of the inner 
court. In places it is 21 inches wide, which is much more than in 
some btwhs. The scarcement is not visible round the complete circuit 
of the wall, because on the north-west it is obscured by a facing 
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wall liuilt at a periud later than the original coni>trui‘tion of the 
hroch. 

Entrance. —The «i«K)rwHy farea north of west, and is in a fine state 
«>f preservation (tig. 4). On the outside it measures 0 feet H inches 
in height, .t feet 7 inches in breadth at the bottom, and 3 feet 2 inches 
at the top. The entrance passage narrows to 3 feet at two cheeks 
meant to retain the slab door in position, the one on the right or 
south side being fi, inches deep, and that on the left 9 inches. These 
chocks lie 8 feet fi inches and 7 feet 5 inches res|M*<’tivcly frt)m the 



Ki(jC. 5. .Mlflliowc BriitJi; Kntraiice to Mural Oil A, unil door cheek 
In suath alile of {Maanife, fmin Uie Inidde. 

outside, a slight projection of the wall on the south side causing this 
ilifTerence in nieasureinonts. Behind the checks the passage has a width 
of 4 foot 3 inches which continues to the inner end. Tliis entrance, 
which is paved, has l)een entirely lintelled, but from the checks to the 
inner enil the stones are broken off and only the wall-holds remain. 
The outer lintel is a stone of g<iiM] size, and measures 5 feet in length, 
I foot 3 inches in depth, and 11 inches in thickness; behind it are 
two more set on erlge, and then three placed on the flat with vacancies 
between them. The outer three support the wall above and the inner 
three part <»f the floor of a small chamber above the passage. At the 
checks there is a slab set on edge and sunk to the flo«ir-leveI acrow 
the entrance, and another 9 inches from the inner end. 

Murtil Cell .4—On the south side of the paa.sage, 15 inches in from 
VOI- LXVIll. .jQ 
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the chock, b a low opening 5 inchee above the Hoor. measuring 3 feet 
in height and 1 foot 8 inches in width (fig. 5). lending through a pa.s^ge 
:J feet 11 inches long into a domed cell, A. with its corl>ellcd r 
intact, in the thickness of Uio wall The little chamber is quadn ateral 
on plan, the walls lieing slightly curved; that on 
the same line ns the wall of the passage into it. pus little cell 
measures 6 feet, 6 feet 9 inches, 3 feet 9 inches, and 6 feet 3 incbw 
on the north. ea.st. south, and west sides, and in the centre it ^ 

9 inches high. Running through the wall into the mam entrance 
nsssage. at 1 height of 2 feet 2 inches from the floor and 1 f^t 
3 inches from the north-west corner, is a sqimreil hole 9 inches high 

Thi. i, ot « b.r.l.olc. lik- tl.o» 

ii, timiij- broch., for the ..f th. wooden bnr which kept the 

Stone demr in i*osition against the inside of the checks. Here, 
the hole is outside the checks and there is no corresponding socket 
on the opposite side of the entrance passage to receive the extreme 
end of the Imr, and so its purpose is not apparent. ... . 

There was about a foot of debris in the cell, and a number of pieces of 

ontlomof r.dHiMrw.ro tonnd on th. 

into crevices in the walls. A hammer-head of doer-honi 

was discovered high up in the debris which encumbered the short 

entrance passage, and part of a shale armlet on the ground le^ol 

within the cell . , . 

Mural Cfll R-On the north side of the entrance paasage. but 

immediately behind the check, is another low oi>emng 1 feet I iiw i 
above the floor-level (fig. 0). measuring 2 feet 4 inches high and I fwt 
10 inches wide, giving access to a passage 2 feet 6 inches long which 
lend" into » p;.r..h.p.d ell, B. with » .orb,U.,l r^f, nnd n narrow 
gallery at its inner end. in the thickness of the wall. The sill of this 
Ltralce is 1 foot 9 inches higher than the floor of the caU. 11m 
chamber is 8 feet 9 inches high in the centre, and at its widest part 
measures 5 feet 0 inches across. Its walls gradually ronverge in^ 
those of the gallery, about II feet fi inches from its southern end. and 
Il:rm«y be taken As the length of the cell In the wall of the chamber 
on the west side. 7 feet 4 inches from the south-west comer and 4 feet 
7 inches above the floor, is a bole or re<-es8. 9 inches high, i inches 
wide, and 12 inches deep. About 14 feet in froni 

cell the gallery, which at this point is 6 feet high and 18 inches wide, 
has’ been deliberately blocked by stones set on edge, for a purpose 
which will Im discussed later, after the primary occupation of tht 
building. This packing of stones extends for “ 

10 feet. To get into the gallery for the purimse of tracing its farther 
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course we had to remove one of the lintels which formed the roof of 
the ‘gallery and the floor of the chanil>er above it, opposite the foot 
of the stair. 

Chamber abare Entrance Paeeage .—Above the main entrance passage 
is a narrow chamber looking into the inner court through an opening 
4 feet wide (fig. fi), .Across the o|>ening. at a height of 3 feet from 



Fia. MIdhuwi* lirtMib: Entraiim to Mural Coll B. and dfior cltcck 
Iwtorr oxraratlnn to rtocu'lcrol. 

its floor, there had been a tie composed of three slalis, and liehind 
the upper one are the ends of the lintels which formed the roof. The 
chamlMjr penetrates the wall to a depth of 1» feet 3 inches, and at the 
inner end it is only 2 feet t> inches in width. The door checks seen in 
the entrance passage l>elow are carried right up into the chamber, hut 
they are entirely structural here. It is not apparent how access was 
obtained to this apartment, perhaps it was by a ladder or by the upper 
gallery. 

NhnV.—There is a doorway in the north east, 5 feet 9 inches above 
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the floor of the hroch. and 25 feet from the main entnmce. 'venting 
the upper part, but still showing a height of o feet J inehea. and 
measuring 2 feet 9 inches in breadth at the sill. Tins leads into the 
foot of a stair, which, following the usual custom in * 

the right. Often its entrance is on the ground level of the 
but in the broch at iVikerness. loss than 2^ miles south-sontli-east, 
on the adjacent island of Mainland, the entrance “ 

high level also. Fifteen of the stops remain in imsition at 
They rise 5 feet in their flight, and have a general wid h of - feet 
:i inches. The stair doubtlessly opened on to an upper gallerj nith 
the wall, but at this part it has lieeu completely removed. 
the foot of the staircase is a pear-shai>e<l cell which extends 13 feet 
west from the left jamb of the door into the stair. Ih-measures 4 feet 
width »nd 5 fe,t in height. Thi. ..II i. not 
aligned with the stair, as it had sagged outwards owing to partial 
sinking of the outer face of the wall of the tower. It was also 
packed with slabs. As already mentioned, the rtwhng lintels of le 

lower gallery form the fl.mr of the cell, and the ‘‘f,‘‘‘"r.T 

turn serveil ns the flm.r of an upper gallery. A cliainlwr, «nth cur i 
linear walls, is very often met with in hrochs opjiosite the foot of 

^*'%ear the south-east part of the inner face of the wall of the tower 
is an openings feet 6 inches from the floor, measuring .1 feet 1 inch in 
height and 1 foot 9 inches in breadth. Tlirough it. after clenni.g out 
some secondarv building at the back, it is possible to enter the lo^cr 
gallerv and also one al>ove it. the roof of the first forming the floor 
of the' second. But. owing to the reconstruction that has taken p ace 
here, it is not clear that it was intended for an entrance. The open ng 
widens to 2 feet « inches, about .1 feet 9 inches in at a check on the 
left side. After removing the late rough building at the inner end. 
which was 15 inches thick, the inner wall of the two galleries was 

in the wall and quite close to the si arcement. at a height 
of 7 feet 4 inches from the floor and 6 feet west of the la^t open.ng^^ 
is a hole measuring 15 inches hi height and hpdth and ' 

denth («g 13). It is too high to have ht.en reached by anyone standing 
; Jihi «oor.’ .nd .oul.1 o..fy l.»v. Iw.„ ....;.»l..le by . I..l.l.r or 
Other contrivance which also could have Iwen utilised to gel 

the staircase. . - n • ..,:*i.:„ 

77.C f;«//cnVs.-Thcre are the remains of two galleries within the 

thickness of the wall, one near the level of the floor of the broch ami 
another about the height of the top of the scarcement. 1 ossibly 
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there has been another l>etween these two. We have seen that the 
cell B. on the north side of the entrance passage, led into a gallery 
which luid been blocked up. Under the floor of the chamber at the 
f«M>t of the stair the gallery is 3 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, but farther in the roof rises in height. After removing some 
tif the stones with which it was packed it was possible to cmwl into it 
a distance of .'W feet, and it has l»eim proved to extend 15 feet more. 
It varies from 2 feet H inches to 1 f«Mit U indies in width, and its r<M>f 
stands from 5 feet to <5 fta^t 9 inches aliove the fliwir of the br«>ch. The 
actual heights of the gallery and of its floor-level have ntit l>een 
ascertained, because we ilared not clear it for fear of endangering the 
structure. .\11 the way along the jmcking consisted of slahs set on 
edge which retlohed to within a few inches of the roof. What ajiiiears 
to Iki a further extension of this gallery has l>een excavated on the 
south, right down to its floor which stands 2 feet higher than that 
of the inner court of the broch. It is (Kissible that this gallery 
has lioon carried nearly as far as the cell on the south side of the 
main entrance, as in the case of the broch. Dun Beag, Struau, Skye. 
The thickness of the wall lietween the gallery and the inner face of 
the wall of the broch varies, but as seen on the eastern arc, a fair 
average is about 3 feet 3 incho.s, while that lietween it and the outer 
face of the wall of the building is about 7 feet. 

The only indication of the intermediate gallery is to bo seen behind 
the opening in the wall of the bna-h to the south, where it was found 
to bo only 2 feet 9 inches high. Whether it cxtendeil to the north or 
to the south was not ascertained, owing to the danger of bringing 
down the outer wall which was in a precarious condition. 

The higher gallery, which was built about the level of the present 
top of the stair, has almost entirely b«*en removed, hut there are 
indications that it may have almost completed the entire circuit of 
the brcK’h. As the roof of the cell opposite the fo<»t of the stair is 
Iintelie«l and not corbelled, the presumption is that it also formed the 
floor of the gallery which extended southwards possibly ns far as the 
chamber alK)ve the outrniicc pas.>Migo. Rut two short sections can be 
traced, one on the south and the other on the west. The first section is 
HlM>ut 2 feet wide, but the walls are redui*ed to a height of 3 feet on the 
inside and a few inchf^s t>n the other side. Its inner wall is 6 feet thick. 
The other section is seen immetliately to the south of the little chaml>er 
above the main entrance; only a short length of the inner wall 
remains, measuring no more than 2 feet S inches in thickness. It was 
thought that the small chamlier might have l>een entered by way 
of the gallery, but its end is built up. There may have lamn an 
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(jpeniti); tu it some distance al>«»ve ti>o floor, but tbis is only mere 
conjecture. 

Muntl Celt at High Level .—On the level of the top of the scurcement, 
at its widest part on the south-east, is another (hmrway, 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, with its jambs reduced to a height of 3 feet. This is the entrance 
to a .small quadrangular chamber in the thickness of the wall. Its 
eastern or outer side has entirely disappeared. The cell measures 7 feet 
7 inches in length on the western side but increases slightly towards 
the east. About 4 feet of the northern end and fi feet of the southern 
remain. At the west end of the south side there is a recess, 2 feet 

6 inches long and 7 inches deep. As the walls are well Imnded into 
the main building, at the Urst glance it looks as if it were part 
of the original lay-4>ut of the broch, but lying in tin* centre of the 
w'all, it would have completely blockeil the up|»er gallery. As the 
end of the section of the gallery which lies behind the south wall 
of the chaml>er does not show a built face, it would seem that the 
building of the cell was subsequent to the original construction of 
the broch. It may l)e mentioned that doorways occur at the scarcenient- 
level lending into galleries in the wall in other Orkney brochs.* e.g. 
the East Broch of Hurray and the Broch of Borrowston. Shnpinshay. 
There is nothing now left to indicate how the oc'cupants of the lost two 
brochs reached these doorways. But we shall see later that the Midhowe 
broch furni.shes a possible explanation.^ 

B ell or Cellar ,—A not unconiinon feature in brochs in f)rknoy and 
elsewhere is a well, quarried out of the rocky floor within the building. 
.\t Midhowe there is a very good example in the northern half of the 
inner court. It is practically rectangular on plan and lies east and 
west. At the mouth it measures K feet 10 inches in length and 4 feet 

7 inches in greatest breadth, and it is S feet fi inches in depth. The 
walls are almost vertical for fi feet, about 2 feet fi inches at the top 
being built, but towards the bottom, near the north-eastern comer, 
it contracts to 2 feet fi inches by I foot 3 inches. At the north-west 
corner of the mouth is a stop down, 2 feet hmg, I fc»ot 9 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 9 inches deep. The mouth was coveretl by two large slabs, 
and the pla«“e of entry by a dressed slab, measuring 1 foot 9 inches by 
1 foot 6 inches, which could he lifted. As there was only about a foot 
of drainage w'ater in it. anil there is no sign of it being supplied by a 
spring, a very surprising thing as we shall see later, the (|uestion arises 
whether it may not have l>een utilised ns a cellar. Bo that ns it may, there 
is no doubt that such cavities in some other Orkney brochs were wells. 

Owing to the rnconstriictions within the broch, which had entailed 

• Arrlurt>toff(a .'icotica. »ol. t. p. To, Rg. 8. and p. «4, li. » PoMtn, p. 461. 
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the clearing out of the floor, no Higiis of sockets for tlio posts that 
held up the inner end of the pent-house roof which rested on the scar 
cement were met with. 

Hearth .—-As it would have necessitate*! the removal of important 
structures which had to bo preserved, we could only probe the 18 inches 
of material on the floor to try and locate the hearth that one expects 
to find in the middle of the courL There was no scarcity* of burnt 
material here, which may be taken to indicate that there had Ijeen one. 


Secondary Brii.mNos within the Tower. 

At least two reconstructions can l>e traced in the inner court, one 
seemingly ciltitemporary with a threatened collapse of the north¬ 
western part of the tower. To strengthen the building the whole of 
the lower gallery, from its entrance from cell B on the north-west 
round by the east and south, was blocked with slabs sot on cslge, a 
facing wall was erected against the main building from tlie north of the 
inner end of the entrance into the broch to within 0 inches of the door¬ 
way into the Btaircase, and a revetment of slabs placed on etlge in a 
slanting position was built round the tmtside on the north-west. 

From the earliest times the inhabitants of Orkney made full use in 
their building operations of the flagstones that are so widely distri- 
bute«l throughout the islands. Thin slabs were set vertically t*) form 
|Mirtitions or to face portions of the walls, and horizontally to make 
roofs. Partitions or roofs so formed are to be seen in Stone Age 
C4urns. such as those at Unstan and Taiverso Tuick, and in some of 
the brochs and earth-houses of much later times. Perhaps the most 
striking features in the broch of Midhowe are the extraordinary 
secondary constructions erected inside the inner court, where very 
large slabs put up on end or on edge alternate with ordinary dry-stone 
building. 

\ line of largo slabs set on end. running in an east-south-east 
direction, from a point 8 feet Ifi inches from the northern side of the 
inner end of the entrance passage, and in general alignment with it, 
right up to the wall on the opposite side, divided the inner court into 
two compartments, C and 1) (fig. 7-7). The greater length of this 
partition is formed by five large flagstones placeil upright, a short 
section of ordinary building, and three more flags on edge en ichelmt 
their ends overlapping by 2 inches to 3 inches. Tlie slabs measure 
from inches to 3 inches in thickness. The first five stand from about 
6 feet fi inches t<* 8 feet in height above the rocky floor, three 
being about 4 feet 2 inches broad, and the last three about 3 feet 
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10 inrbes iu height. To kei^p the >iluhit in position, a narrow one, 
about 10 inehes iiroatl. is in.Hprte«l at right angles or obliquely between 
the tirst mid second, the third and fourth, and the fourth and tifth. 
Between the tifth and sixth is a pillar of dry masonry, 1 foot 7 inches 
broail, the extension of which runs for a distance of 15 inches more along 
the northern siile of the seventh slab, and also along the top of the three 
end Hags, its height here lieing from 15 inches to 2 feet Above this bit 
of buihiing. jamme<i in between the upper part of the pillar and the 
main wall, are two more upright slabs, 2 feet 10 inches and 2 feet 
10 inches high. 

(■'Omptirtment C .— At the inner end of the entrance passage is a 
vestibule of quadrangular jilan, with an average length and breadth 
of 5 feet and .t feet .'1 inches. An erect slab. 1 foot 8 inches high and 
1 foot I inches broad, is inserteil in the north side of the passage at 
its inner end, thus reilucing the width of the entrance to 2 feet 6 inches. 
On Isith sides of the vestibule is a doorway leading into what may be 
termol n short lobby, from which access is obtained to the northern 
and .southern compartments in the central court, and to a row of Biiiall 
cubicles which, there is every reason to believe, were built right round 
against the inner face of the main wall. Tlie doorway on the north 
side of the vestibule is 1 foot 10 inches broail, and has a sill in the 
shape of a Hag sunk into;the ground. Itehind the flag on the left side 
of this entrance, which is broken and measures only 8 inches in height, 
is a siickct stone in position, which forineil jiart of the lower hinge of 
the door, and in the corner behind it a triangular stone basin, the 
cavity measuring 11 inches long, 8 inches broad, and 2 inches deep. 
The right side of the lobby is formed by the liack slab of a press 
entered from the inside of compartment C, and on the left is the 
facing wall liefore mentioned. This veneer of building is 1 foot thick 
at its south end. lait swells out as it rises near the centre, anil then 
attenuates to U inches thick (fig, 7-3). .lust alanit the middle is a 
domed alcove, a very striking piece of architecture (fig. 7-1). Tlie 
inner side consists of an erect slab, measuring 7 feet 6 inches in height, 
2 feet A inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness, placeil parallel 
to, and .*{ feet 3 inches from, the wall, with dry masonry above it. 
The outer face of this is Hush with the outer face of the slab, and 
from a thickness of 5 inches at the bottom gradually thickens upwards 
until it merges in the corbelled roof of the alcove (fig. 8), In the 
supporting slab is a hole, 2§ inches in diameter, 3 feet -1 inches almve 
the floor (fig. 9). The inner end of the alcove is formed by a slab 
4 feet 9 inches high and 3 feet 5 inches broad, its lower half on the 
Inner side lining dressed off so as to leave an opening, shapeil Uke the 
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qiiadnint of an ellipHe. 5 feet 9 inches hi|fh and 1 foot 9 inches wide 
at the floor. Tliis just allows room for a person to wriggle through 
into the adjoining cubicle. Above this slab are 9 inches of building, 
then another flag 3 feet 0 inches high; above this are 6 inches of 
building, with yet another slab, 2 feet I inch high, tmlanceil on the 
top (tig. 10). The alcove measures 3 feet 3 inches broad. 2 feet 


K. Mlilhnwi* Brucb: Alcorv. 



6 inches deep, and 11 feet 3 inches high. The erection of this piece of 
building and of that at the eastern end of the central partition in 
the inner court of the broch must have been very difficult operations, 
anil one marvels at the wonderful dexterity, and admirable control 
of their niatorials. displayed by the men who were able to set them 
up with what must have been very primitive appliances. Certainly 
these builders were far removed from a state of savagery. Another 
verv striking piece of work is the insertion of a rectangular slab in 
the* face of the wall beyond the alcove (fig. 9). This stone is placed 
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4 feet 6 inches above the floor, utid measures 4 feet 7 inches hig'h and 

5 feet 7 inches broad. It is checked at the left-hand top corner to 
afford a better tfrip for the stones which were fitted into them. During 



Kl*. 8. MIdhowc Brocli: Oiitpr corucrof >tcoTv, tdab in fscififf wnll. 
■nd cubicia below. 


the winter after this |>art of the brwrh was excavated, this stone 
shpi,^ down, fortunately without breaking, hut it has been replaced 
and fixe<l l>ehind with cement in such a way that no one can see that 
It has been disturbeil. no traces of the fixing material l>eing visible. 
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Bevond the alcove U* the east there hatl been a series of small 
intercommunicating cubicles made of slabs and set up against the main 
wall, but in the collnpse of the upper part of the broch most of them 
were destroyed, nearly all the (lags Iteing not only dislodged but broken. 
Adjoining the alcove are the remains of one or more of these colls, which 
give an indication of their dimensions. Two stones set in alignment 
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concentrically with the wall of the tower ^ve the breadth about 2 
feet 10 inches, and two rooting slabs in |K>sition give the height about 
5 feet. A divisional slab shows its edge placed nlwut 12 inches from 
the wall, a s|tace which would allow the inhabitants to pass from one 
cell to another. In the south-east corner «>f the rfann are two more 
aligned slabs set up 5 feet from the outer wall, which proliably fonu^i 
l>art of the end cubicle. To the right of the entrance to the stair, in 
the north-eastern arc of the wall, three wall-holds can still lie seen 
from 5 feet to fl feet above the door. It may he rei*alled that the 
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living quartern in most of the wheel-shaped earth-houses in the Outer 
Hebrides eoiisist of a single row of intercommunicating cubicles built 
around the wall, hut although slabs are occasionally used in their con¬ 
struction, the partitions Ijetweeu the cells are fnrnietl of dry masonry. 

Mention of a press has been made; it lies in the S4)uth-west corner 
of the room. C. The walls consist of erect slabs and the roof of a 
single one, the hiSt being fire-fractured (figs. 7-6 and 12). When it was 
exposed duritig the excavations it was covered to a depth of 4 inches 
with burnt material. This seems to confirm the opinion that there 
was an upper row of cubicles round the wall, or |»erhap8 an occupa¬ 
tion when the court had been partially filled with fallen debris. The 
press measures 6 feet in height, from 3 foot S inches to 2 feet U inches 
in breadth, and 2 feet 8 inches in depth, internally; its doorway is 
IK inches broad, and there is a stone shelf in it 21 inches above the 
floor. In the edge of the slab at the hack is a cut semicircular cavity 
21 inches in diameter, through which one can see into the main 
entrance passage. The? inner upright flag at tho north-east corner 
projects beyond tho north wall of the press, and is aligned with the 
western edge of the upright slab on the south side of the alcove. Tho 
opening between them is 3 feet 0 inches wide, and this formetl tho 
inner iloor into tho north room. .\s there is a cavity cut out near tho 
top of the slab in the alcove at the level of the top of the opposite 
one, which has a corresponding notch, it is consideretl that the dtair- 
way may have l>een provided with a lintel, its height above the llcM>r 
being 6 feet 2 inches. A slab, inches high, sunk on e<ige into the 
floor forms the sill. Inside the jamb on the south side is the socket 
stone for the hinge of the door. 

The remains of the kerb of the north-cast side of a hearth, made 
of small stones set on eilge, are to la? .seen on the floor near tho centre 
of the south side of the room. This piirtly overlaps one of the large 
slnl>s covering the mouth of the cellar. Su|ierimposed on, but not 
exactly covering the first hearth are the remains of the kerb of n later 
one. Against the outside of the middle of the kerb on the south-east 
side of the late hearth is a socket formed by four small stones set on 
edge. As wo shall see from a similar arrangement in one of the hearths 
in the south room, there is no doubt that there would be a correspond¬ 
ing socket on the opposite side of tho fireplace. Presumablyithese sockets 
had uprights inserted in them to support a cross-bar from which cooking 
appliances or j<iints of meat could 1 k< suspended over the fire. 

Alsiut 14 inches south-eiist of tho last hearth is a tank, trapezoidal 
on plan, and measuring 2 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot lU inches broa<i, 
and 1 foot 3 inches deep, formed of four slabs set on e<lge and sunk 
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into the tloor. A layer of peat-like matter, in places 5 inches deep, 
covered a considerable nre/i of the rocky floor of this room. Tliis 
carpet consisted of heather and grasses which had been added to layer 
by layer as the lower ones got trampled down. 

In the lobby leading into this compartment, at the door-level, were 
found a weaving comb (llg. 2fi. Su, 1), an awl or borer, a chisel-ended 
implement (fig. 27, No. 0), all of lione; a deer tine with a deep slot cut 
in the broad end (fig. 37); a tulie formwl from a log bone of a large 
bird (fig. 29, No. 3); a perforated haft-plate of cetacean bone, half a 



Kl|f. 11. Mould of In Priity Mniri*. 

rotatory* quern, the lost just within the doorway; two displaced socket 
stones; and five pot-lids lying near each other. 

Near the west end of the cubicle Iwlow the large slab inserted in 
the face of the wall, a chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 2) was recovered. 
.\bout its centre, lying against the wall, part of the skull and the horn 
cores of an ox {bos fnmtostui), the first recorded in Great Britain; near 
the east end. two weaving combs, one (fig. 28. No. 3) at the floor level, 
and the other (fig. 26. No. 9) 5 feet higher up and slightly to the west 
of the first; and, outside the eastern end, a whorl and a partially 
perforated pebble were iinearthetl. A saddle quern and a pot-lid were 
also found. 

A considerable number of relics were found in the peat-like layer 
which covered the floor. A chisel-endfid tool (fig. 27, No. 5), three pins 
or borers of bone, and two deer-hom picks came from the eastern 
side of the apurtment; two pieces of Hamian ware lielow the entrance 
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to the stair ; a weaving; comb 2R, No. S) and its peaty matrix (B^. II). 
a chisel-ended tool (Bg. 27, No. 3), and a bronze pin (Bg. 43), imme¬ 
diately north-east of the small tank in the Boor; a stout bone borer 
(Bg. 29, No. 1) and a whetstone between the tank and the divisional wall: 
and half of the head of u pin of morse ivory near this wall to the south¬ 
east of the tank. A haft-plate of deer-horn with two perforations in 
it (fig. 37) was found close to the weaving comb. A pot-lid and three 
stones of rotatory querns were found on the floor-level and a saddle 
quern and two stones of rotatory querns at a higher level. 

Compartment D .—This room, which occupies the southern half of 
the inner court of the brtich, like the one on the northern half, has 
a lobby opening off the south side of the vestibule at the inner end 
of the entrance laissnge. The door into it is 2 feet 4 inches wide, 
has a slab sunk to within 9 inches of the Boor level ns a sill, and is 

Banked on the west side by an erect Bag I foot 5 inches in breadth, 

and on the east side by another 1 foot 3 inches in breadth. Behind 

and at the level of the top of the sill the lobby is paved. There are 

the remains of what may have l>een a double row of cubicles on the 
south-western arc of the building, but the existing parts are very 
fragnientary. .\s there are surviving parts of a double row of similar 
constructions on the eastern side of this room, it is just possible that 
this double row of small cells had continued right rtmiid the chamber, 
although every trace of them has disappeared on the southern arc. 
There are, however, a number of wall-holds here at varying heights 
from the Ibmr, which suggest a roof of a cubicle here. 

The lobby giv<»s direct access to the outer row of cubicles, as in the 
northern half <if the court, and, on turning to the east, to the inner 
room. Here there is a low stop cut out of the rocky flof>r. On the left is 
a stall. 2 feet 3 inches wide, formeil by the slab at the inner end of the 
vestibule, the Brst divisional Bagstone, and another, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, prujcM;ting from it near its eastern edge. This slab also forms the 
northern jamb of the <loorway into the compartment, D, the southern 
jamb consisting of another erect slab placed nearly in alignment at a 
distance of 2 feet 6 inches from it, which gives the width of the door 
(Bg. 7-8, and fig. 12). This, like others describetl before, has a sill 
made of a slab on wlge sunk into the Boor, which forms a low step up 
into the chamber. ImmcMliately l>ehind the jamb on the north side is 
part of another socket stone in xitu for the hinge of the door (fig. 7-9), 

The remains of two of the cubicles of the inner row survive on the 
western curve of the room. They are both quadrilateral on plan and 
are of small dimensions. The roofing slabs have disappeared. The one 
on the north measures 4 feet 7 inches in greatest length an«l 2 feet 
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0 inchf}« in breadth, and the other 2 feet « inches by I foot Id inchea. 
The opening into tlie first, wiiieh faces the centre of the court, is 2 feet 
broad, and is reached l»y three low steps down, the one at the top 
having a curved kerb of small stones set on edge. 

On the opposite si<le of the coinpartnient. in the angle between tlie 
divisional wall ami the main building, to the south-east, are the 
remains of one or more <!ubicles. 2 feet 4 indies in lireadtli, which 
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retain some of the moHng slalw. In front of these is a larger cubicle, 
7 feet d inches hmg, I feel t) inches brnml at the north end, and 
2 feet 10 inches at the south (fig. 7-13). The entrance, which is placed 
near the northern onil, is 3 feet I inch in breadth, and Itas a slab sunk 
into the floor for a sill, .\liove this group of cells are the five upper 
Btep.s of a staircase still in position; the lower part hail liocii 
completely dostroyeii -fig. 7 12). ’I'his stair would give access to the 
high level mural cell, as it is imimnliately iielow it. and thus supports 
the suggestion that the cell was a late intrusion.* I’laced roughly at 

* Suprti, p. 
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rij^ht angles to the divisiouul wall across the court is «)ne erect Hag 
and two others sunk to the floor-level. Round the south-west segment 
against the main wall is a well-built drain, about 2 feet wide, with 
some of its cover-stones in poKition at its eastern eml. It seems to 
hare run towards the main entrance (mssage, hut its outlet could not 
1 h! found. 

Near the centre of the room, as in the one in the northern half 
of the court, are two hearths outlined by stone kerbs, the up]>er partly 
8uperiiu|M>sed on the lower. The earlier, which lies to the south of 
the centre of the apartment, with its axis east and west, shows a length 
•if 6 feet 5 inches of its southern kerb and part of the eastern one. 
Against the outer etlge of the south kerb is a socket formed by small 
stones set on 4 ilge. The later hearth is smaller and overlies the north¬ 
east corner of the earlier •me (Hg. 7-10). It lies north-Wf^t and south¬ 
east, an^l the kerbs on the sides ami •me end survive. It measures 
4 feet fi inches in length and 3 feet 3 inches in breadth. Outsi^le the 
centre of each sale is a socket similar to the surviving •me in the 
hearth beneath it nn»l in the upper hearth in the adjoining room. Tlusie 
sockets are re^'tangular, their cavities measuring about .5 inches by 
•1 imdies. Running obliipiely from the drain just •lescribed towanl.s the 
lower hearth are two flue-like constructious, their openings at the side 
of the drain measuring 10 inches and 12 inches wide and 3 inches deep. 
To the east and slightly underlying the north-east c^imor of the ufiper 
hearth is a beautifully •roiistructed Uiiik formed of slalis sunk on edge 
to the floor-level lying imrth-west and s^mth-east and measuring inter¬ 
nally 3 feet fi inches by 2 feet 4 inches and 2 feet in depth (Hg. 7-11). 
lu nicely flttiiig lid was made from a dresses! slab, but this was broken 
by a visitor to the bnich. It retains about 1 fcait of water, which 
evidently must lie supplied by a spring, ns it remained clear and drink¬ 
able all the years the work of excavation was going on. We have 
seen that the deep cavity in the northern c^mipnrtment contained •mly 
a small quantity of drainage water although its liottom is 7 feet deejwr 
than that of the tank just dt^ribo<1. I’resuiiiahly the flssiire in the 
rt>ck by which the water roaches the small cistern does not extend into 
the northern half of the c<iurt. .As one corner of the later hearth 
encroaches on the e^lge of the tank it would api>ear that the latter 
was the earlier construction. 

Aliout 51 feet above the foot tif the main wall to the south-wt^st 
was a large slab projecting downwards from it towards the inside of 
the court (Hg. 13). Alaive it was a mass of building extending inwards 
from the wall ami terminating in a slightly obtuse angle. This seems 
to have belongfsl to a very lute (leritHl of reconstruction in the bnich 
VOL. LXVIIl. 
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after it had been Hlled to a depth of 5 or 6 feet of debris. Tlie iuclinetl 
flag had very likely forme<l the roof of one of the lower cubicles. As 
we had to discover what kind of structure lay under the flag, and as it 
could not be supported, we were compelleil to remove it. 

In the lobby a saddle quern and two socket stones were brtiught to 

light. 

Against the foot of the divisional wall, to the east of its centre, were 
found tw’o weaving conil>s (fig. 21$. Nos. 5 and 6) lying together, and a 



whetstone a few inches to the west of them; a weaving « omb (fig. a$. 
No. 7), a bone pin, a l>one ring (fig. 32, No. 3), seven pot-lids, and a stone 
of a rotatory quern, in the cubicle in the north-east comer; four whorls 
under the large ojiening in the wall to the south-west of the latter; a 
whorl of cetacean l>oue. several pieces of a padille bone of a largo whale, 
and a Roman jiatera of bronze smaslied to pieces by falling stones, out¬ 
side the eastern end of the drain on the south; and a ring-headed pin of 
hnmze a few feet farther west. All were lying near the fli>or.except the 
patera, which was found 18 inches nlaive the whorl of ceUcean ls>no and 
the paddle lames of the whale. On the floor within the south side of the 
door into the chamber was a hollowe*! sUme or mortar. The fragments 
of the pot. fig, 48. were found close to the wall of the broch, 2 feet above 
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the floor, iti the Mouthem arc. hollowed stone, two detached socketed 
atones, a whorl, and a bone chisel, came from the western half of the 
a{>artnient. 


t)i’TKB Wall, ani> Ditchks. 

The outer wall is of extraordinary strength iind a most impressive 
structure, even though its upper portion has Iwen removed. It is built 
in a flat curve across the uet'k of the proiiumtory, with its north-western 



flK. tl. Miilhowr Kmch: South end of Inner Ditch ahowlntr 
Ute wbJIh Imilt nrruwi it. 


entl resting on the edge of the Geo of Broch, and its southern extremity 
standing cm the edge of a vertical face of rock .5 feet high, and 17 feet 
from the brink of the Stenchnn Goo. Tlte outer face then turns west 
along the edge of the rock, and, judging from the style of the building 
in places, wo think we were able to trace It a distance of 21 yards, be¬ 
yond which it had been entirely removed. On the landward side, facing 
the north-east, the wall measures 47 yards in length. Rising with a 
alight batter the outer face still stands, for a considerable length, from 
r> feet to 7 feet in height almve the bottom of the ditch outside. On the 
inner face, which is built with a more decided laitter, it is alKuit 
10 foot high (fig. 14), For the greater part of its length the width 
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nt the top is about 10 feet and at the foumlntitiu some 26 feet.. At its 
nearest point to the tower its foundation is 8| feet distant. Nearing its 
southern end tlie inner face of the wall takes a sharp curve t<» the 
west and then to the south ‘fig. 1 11. If the present entrance passage. .1, 
is a secimdnry conBtructi 4 >n cut through the wall, a doubtful point, this 
defence would have been 31 feet thick at one place. It is difficult to 
understand why the southern end of the wall was not carried to the 
edge of the Htenclina Geo. Ptissibly the great height of building which 



Flif l.’i. Mltlhows Bruch: Xorth u Mtrm itnd «»f Pitch showinx vertical Joint In wall in the rlifht 
of the forcKTOond. and clay counterscarp »llli uonc n-vrtmrni alwrc in llic l>*rkirruutid. 


would have been reqtiireil on the lower shelf that occurs here prtH>ludHd 
it from lieiug built. 

The outer face of the wall tow’anls the landwanl side is constructed 
in an unusual way. On the outsitle the stones are laiti on the flat in the 
ordinary fashion, btit within this skin, as can Ire soon where there is a 
hreak. the llagstones are set vertically and radially, ns in the peculiar 
buttressing seen in figs. 17 and 3). Abirut 6 feet from the north-western 
end is a straight vertical joint ittg. 15), but os the Irottoni of the ditch 
outside nt this juirt has Ireen i*aved, ns we shall see later, at a time 
subsequent to the erectitui of the main part of the wall and the paving 
slnlw go under the foundation of this short stretch only, it is quite 
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evident that this part was built at a later time. This iimj’ have furmed 
the original entrance to the broch, but wo have to consider another 
u|>ening leading into a long narrow passage through the wall 16 feet 
from its southern end. This shows later building on both sides, and 
there is uo doubt that it formed an outer entrance into the broclj 
after some of the secondary structures had lieen built. However, the 
outer ditch dies out towards its southern end, where it approaches this 
doorway, which suggests that it may have been part of the original plan 
of the broch. 

About 36 feet west of the south-east angle of the wall is a llight of 



Klj{. lit MlilIiuM t* Drorli : KarliiT wall acroivi Hoatb eu«l of Inner Ditch. 

steps cut out of the rock, diminishing in width from 4 feet 3 inches at 
the iMittom to 2 feet 1 inch at the top, where it opens into the present 
entrance passage, and 19 feet 9 inches farther on is a broader set of steps 
also cut in the rock, but thestt are blocked nt the top by late building. 

The outer ditch, which has been dug into a yellowish clay, measures 
from 8 foot 3 inches to II feet in width nt the mouth, and the flat 
bottom .1 feet 6 inches. On the counterscar]) the clay has been cut In 
a convex curve, and this has been surmounted with a stone revetment, 
the remains of which have been trace^l in various places. At the north¬ 
western end, however, there is a well-built retaining wall still, 2 feet 
9 inches high (tig. 15). The Inst 48 feet of the north-western end of the 
ditch has boon paved with flags nt a time later than the erection of the 
wall; and towards the southern end of the pavement, on the landward 
side, is a construction of stones the purpose of which is oliscure. Umler 
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the pavoinent i» n hollow, about Hi inches in depth, the paving flngn 
lieing supported hy blocks of stone. 

Within the wall is tho inner ditcli which extends from its north¬ 
western extremity to where it strikes west near its southern end. 
Tlie scarp is faced with stones built with a slight batter, and the 
counterscarp is funned by the inner face of the outer wall. It measures 
aliout 32 yards in length, and its depth is nlM>ut 10 feet lielow the 
present top of tho wall and H feet lielow the foundation course of the 
broch. .\t the mouth it varies from II feet <5 inches to 3 feet in width 
as it proceeds north, and at the bottom from tl feet « inches to 2 feet. 
Where it most closely approaches tho tower, the space separating them 
is only 3 feet 3 inches wide- For aliout half of its length towanls the 
north the ditch Ls now covered by sei'ondary buildings, but it has been 
traced within chamlier 11. and a short length is se<?n at tho northern end. 

Xear its southern end there are two lute walls of inferior masonry 
built across the trench, .\liout the centre of the earlier and more 
southorlv one is what may lie terineil a stone ladder of six steps (figs. 
14 and lV>). About TJ feet in front of this is the second wall (llg. 14). 
We have not Iwen able to correlate these structures with the rest of 
the buildings. 

Kntrnitcr near South f-Jml of Outer 11 Vi//.—About loi feet from the 
southern entl of the outer wall is a doorway. 3 feet inches wide, which 
leads into a long passage, J. The width of the doorway has been 
contractinl by secondary building on each side. The jmssage. which 
runs about XI hfel lietwoen walls still sUnding to a height of from 

3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 3 inches near the entrance and from 1 fo«>t 
to 2 feet farther in, strikes generally in a westerly direction tangential 
to the outside of the southern cur\'e of the main building of the broch. 
For consitlerable lengths on both sides it is faced hy late masonry. 
From the entrance it maintains the same width. 3 feet 0 inches, for 

4 feet I inches, where it widens out to 5 feet 4 inches, there l>eing 
a chwk 1) inches deep on tho north side and another I foot 3 inches 
on the south side. At this place two thin flagsUmes are sunk into 
an«l across tho floor, with a vacancy lajtween them. The walls on 
Ijoth sides now curve slightly to the south, tho curve «ui the north 
l>oing rather sharper at tho inner end. This jMirt iif the passage is 

5 feet 0 inches in length and 3 feet U inches across at its wi<lest part. 
Hitherto its direction has la«m south-west, hut it now Jilters to almost 
due west for the remaining part, a distance of alsnit 10 feet. On the 
left or south side there is a reci'ss 2 feet in length and 6 inches in 
de(tth. then 3 feet farther on a check 9 inches deep. imm©<lintely lichind 
which is an numry H inches in breadth and 10 inches in depth. From 
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the check the wall runs in a strai};ht line for !!() feet 1 iiichea, where 
there in an opening'. 2 feet 0 inches wide, leading into the rock-cut 
rtfjiireaso already referred to.' The o{>ening at the top of the stair 
is blocked with a Hag measuring 2 feet 4 inches in breadth. 2 feet U inches 
in height, and 2 inchtw in thickness. Beyond the stair the wall continues 
for (1 feet U inches, with a breach, .'1 feet 0 inches wide, and a further 
length of 4 feet U inches. Both of these sections are built on a slight 
curve, the convexity being towards the passage. 

On the north side of the passage after the wall curves in towards 
the south it strik»<s almost <hio west for 5 feet 3 inches, a slot fi inches 
wide and 10 inches deep cjccurring opfMisite the aumry on the south 
wall. At this place the |uissnge narrows to a width of 4 feet 0 inches. 
The wall, wiijch has a Hat slab inserttal at the return, now strikes 
backwards in an obtuse angle for 5 feet 1 inch, and continues west 
for 6 feet 10 inches, whore it breaks forward a distance of 1 foot 0 inches. 
It now goes west in an irregular line for 20 feet, where, like the 
opposite wall, it runs into distiirbt>d material. The average width of 
the passage ft>r the greater part of this length is 8 feet 3 inches. At 
H distaiico of II feet from the present termination are two upright slabs 
in the wall which project 1 fool Into the passage. Tlie walls on l>oth 
sides are ptmriy built, but that on the north side is much inferior to 
that on the (»ther. 

The relies found in the outer ditch included a penunnulnr hrmwh 
fHg.4r>), near the south end; ani>ther,fractured and crushe<l (Hg. 44. No. 4), 
in front of the south entrance; half of a stone whorl, three pot-lids 
lying together, n whetstone, and part of n human skull, within a few feet 
of each other near the centre of the trench. All except the whetstone 
and whorl, which came from the iHittoin, were recovered in the fllliiig of 
the trench fnim 2 feet below the surface downwards. A saddle quern 
was found in the break in the outer fare of the main wall. Two iMit-lids 
lying together, ami a saddle quern, near the north-western end of the 
ditch, and two detachetl M>cket stones, opp<»site the smith end of the 
wall, were found at the bottom level, ns were a considerable niimlicr of 
animal iKiiies, 11 re-fractured p<«t boilers.four hammer-stones,and a (Kiinted 
l>one tool. 

A fair numlier of ItMils and other tdijocts were discovered in the 
inner trench, and on the |>ath l>etween it and the tower. Two pointed 
tools and a pin of Ixme were found high up on rock near the south end. 
,\t lower levels wore a saddle quern near the wall of chamber II ; two 
boar’s tusks, half of a whorl of pottery, a chisel-ended tool, a small 
polishing implement, and a Htiiall worked scapula (Hg.IC, No. 5),all of bone. 

' Her Mnpra, p. IflS, 
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and part of a cup fashioned from n whale’s vertebra, near the outer side 
of the trench nlxmt the centre; a saddle quern and a pot-lid, close to 
each other. Upwards the south end. Part of the skull, horn cores, and 
a vertebra of tin ox ilios fronlnsun) on the inner side not far from the 
south end. This was the second ix’currence of Do» frontonuH. 

On the path, at a higher level, were discovereil part of a small-toothed 
comb of bone (Hg. 32, No. 1), a Itone pin and the point of another, two 
pointed hone tools, a small roundctl hollowed stone, part of a saddle 
quern, and three hammer-stones. 

In the continuation of the path towards the west which is now blockeil 
up by buttressing there were found a penannular bronze fibula (Hg. F4, 
No. .’>) opposite the middle iif chamber H. and a weaving comb and 
holloweil stone opposite the inner end of chamlier F. • 

Relica were extremely scarce in the long entrance passage J, as only 
one lame pin. a whetstone, a piece of steatite and a small fragment of 
a crucible were recoveretl, and these were found at its inner end near 
the tower. 


Thk Out-Bi'Ildinos. 

There is a group of buildings of most irregular plan occupying the 
narrow space between the tow’er and the Geo of Broch to the north¬ 
west and the outer wall to the north. All are secondary'constructions, 
and two |H»riiHls of building are clearly discoriiiblo. Those on the 
north-west, chandlers E. F, and G, have had their outer segments facing 
the sea entirely swept away by the waves, but the complete outline of 
the one to the north, chamlier H, is well preserved.* 

The character of the building in these four chandlers differs from that 
of the tower, but it is still very good. Wo now find slabs oi-casionnlly 
built in as a facing to the walls in places, and bonded into, and 
projecting from them, at times, structural features that do not occur 
in the bnich in its original condition. The latest work is much inferior 
to tlmt seen in the tower or in these four apartments. 

Chamber ^.-Judging from what remains of this, tho most southerly 
chamber, it seems to have been sulxival on phin. The wall on its inner 
side curves round from north to south, the chord measuring about 2fi feet 
in length, while the width of what survives is about lOJ feet at most. 
The entrance seems to have lieen in the south-east, but it is now blocked 
by late building. It measures 2 feet in width. The wall is from 2 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet thick and stands alsait 3| feet high. Near its present 
northern end is an aumry, wanting its up(ier part, 2 feet 3 inches from 

■ As this chaiulwr haa lieon lilTiiled into iwTcnil cotnpnrtinnnta In tat«r times, ihcM have 
liaeii nuinlieratl ill. Hi, ami 113, to taelUtate titeir ilescrl|>ll<m. 
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th« floor; it measures 19 inches wide an«l 2 feet 1 inch deep and widens 
towards the back. 

The late piece of building; hharkin;; tlie doorway on the south-east 
measures 7 feet in hrendth and projects oj feet into the chniul>er. Its 
walls on the north and south are curved. In front is an aumry. 17 inches 
wide and 15 inches deep, placed 2 feet 2 inches from the H»K)r, and to the 
right of it a peculiar rwess. the north side and the hack huilt straight 
and the south side curveil. It nietisures 
1 foot 10 inches deep and the same in 
width at the back, hut the o|>ening is 
only 6 inches wide. The purpose of this 
recess is not easy to explain, jis it is 
difficult to ranch the inner end with the 
arm outstretched. 

A rhiscl-endeil implement of bone was 
found on the south-east side «if the 
chamber, a hollowed stone 8 feet to the 
north, and a satidle (|uorn below the 
doorway, 5 feet further on, all at the 
floor-level. 

C/nimln’r F . — This is a long narrow 
chamber w'ith straight walls on Inith 
sides, running roughly north and south. 

It widens from 4 feet 9 inches at the 
inner end to 11 feet at its broken outer 
extremity. The wall on the west sur¬ 
vives for a length of 13 fiwt and that on 
the oast for 22 feet 0 inches. Tlio latter 
averages about 2 feet in height and 2 
feet in thickness. Some flj feet from the 
end of the east wall is an upright siah 
iKindtsl into it and projecting 19 inches into the chaniber. In the wall 
opposite is a similar flag. The original entrance, which was in the 
narrow south end, meiisured 3 feet »» inches in width, but it has laicn 
blocked up (Hg. 17). Immediately inside it. in the west wall, is u recess, 
7 inches wide and 15 inches deep, which may have been a Itar-hole, .\t 
the outer end of this wall are the remains of an aumry. This chuml>cr 
has also undergone reconstruction in places. In front «>f the blocked 
doorway two flags, 9 inches in height, have Iwen sunk into the ground on 
edge and now form a trough-like structure, 3 feet « inches long and 14 
inches wide (Hg. 17). .An opening has Iwen made near the inner end 
of the east wall, and an irregularly shaped cubicle has been inserted 



Fi#. IT. MitlliowF Urocti: Blnckcd-ap 
(luurwajr Into chstulicr F, sliowlnK 
huttraMinK Ix'lilnii and tmairb-likc 
atructara in front. 
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AO an to occupy the inner etui of the adjoining chanilter G, itiuckiug up 
the entrance int«» its narrow end. This cubicle is four sitletl, with au 
average length and breadth of II feet 7 incites and 5 feet H inches. For 
the greater part the walls are lined with tings, hut |)art of the northern 
side consists of a wall, about I foot thick, built in a Hal curve. The 
o()etiitig into the cubicle has Hags set on end ns jaiiilw. and measures 
1 foot 7 inches in width. S>nio 2 feet 0 inches from the north-east 
corner is a slab, 1 foot 6 inches wide, which projects towards the inside. 
Between it and the cast wall is a stone shelf 0 Inches from the fUM>r, 



KIk. is. MItihowp UrtK-bt Outer riiil uf rant «■!( of citaiiilter (■ ami two Ituor-levcia. 


Part «»f the roof forinetl of Hagstones still survived when excavated, 
and gave the height of the ruhicle as 8 feet. At the north side of the 
entrance to this little cell is a Istx-like structure formed of slabs set in 
the floor, measuring 2 feet 18 inches in length and 2 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. The slabs on the south and west sides are 2 feet 1 inch and 1 
fi>ot 3 inches high, hut the two on the north side are reducerl to 4 inches 
and 7 inches. About 4 feet to the north-west, near the centre «>f the 
chaml>er, there seems to have been a somewhat similar structure, but 
the slabs do not apj»ear alsive Ihmr-level. Two survive on the south 
side, set in line, mid tw*o on the north end. placed obliipiely. 

A Isuio Isirer was found on the floor in the south-west lairner of the 
chamber, n hollowed stone near the ls>x-like structure on the floor on 
the eastern side uf the room, and a socket stone at the west side of the 
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bl<tc*ke<l-iip door. A whorl and u Hockot stone oaiiiL* from the cubicle 
occupying whnt wns originally the inner end of chamber G. 

C/titinbrr G.- This iipartineiit. like chamber F, lies roughly north and 
south. The entrance was in the south end nu<l mensiiretl 3 feet 3 inches 
in width. The common wall between them, as we have seen, runs almost 
straight, and it stands only aliput I foot 10 inches high, ns the Hoor of 
this chanil)er is higher than its ueighlsiur on the west. There are neither 
pr«»jecting sinbs nor numries in its surviving length. 

The wall on the east side follows a very irregular course. It reaches 
a height of 6 feet and measiires from 2 feet to 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness. The northern end of the wall encrrniches on the scarp of 
the inner ditch, running in a north-westerly direction. It curves round to 
the BOuth-w<Y’^ f*”” distance of 14 feet, where its course is interrupted 
by a large slab, 6 feet in greatest height, projecting 3 feet 7 inches into 
the interior (fig. 18). In the northern part of the wall is a double aumry, 
2 feet 11 inches from the Hoor, meiisuring 2 feet 2 inches high. 10 inches 
broad, and 10 inches deep, with a stone shelf inserted across the centre 
(fig. 18). There are t he remains of anot her aumry at t he level of the Ixtttom 
of the first. 2 feet to the north-west. F”rom the south side of the pro¬ 
jecting slab the wall curves in a southerly direction for 7 feet, where 
there is unothor projecting slab, beyond which it continues in a straight 
line to the inner end for alnmt 14 feet, hut 2 feet 0 inches from the last 
upright Hag is another projecting ohlH)uely into the chamber. Half-way 
between them Ls an aumry. 2 feel 1) incljes from the Hoor, measuring 
17 inches high. 13 inches wde, and 12 inches deep. 

The inner imrl »)f this chamber, as already mentioned in describing 
chamber F. is occupied by a late cubicle which was eiitere«l from the 
latter. This cubicle blocks the original doorway and is built upon 
kitchen-midden refuse. 

Tlie floor of the inner part of chamlarr G—that is. Iwtween the first- 
mentioned projecting slab in the ca-st wall and the intrudetl cubicle 
at the Iwick—is I f«KJt 6 inches higher than that of the original one. 
The higher H<M»r is paved and seems in places to have been sup|>nrted 
with stones set on edge, because in the south-east corner it is hollow 
untlernenth. nlwmt o inches of ash-like material which had percolated 
through l)etween the paring stones lieing found under theiu. In the 
centre of this part of the chamber is a hearth which was covered with 
masses of iron slag (fig. ID). 'Phe west and south sides are formed of large 
s]al>s set ou end which have l»een badly frncture<l by heat. Running 
tnngciitialiy from the west talge of the luvtrth in a northerly direction 
are the remains of a drain-like structure formed of Hags set on edge, 
with the iKittom paved, measuring 8 feet in length. Only two slaljs 
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survive <*n each side, the central pair bein); opposite each other. They 
lie 4^ inches apart nt the lM)ttoni iintl G inches ut the top. The bottom 
of this structure is 1 foot H inches l>elo\v the top of the hearth. It has 
been su^Ji^ested that this may have l)eeu the flue fur the air blast into 
the furnace, but owing to the fracturing and collapse of the stones by 
heat its complete course could not be ti^aeed. 

In the angle between the inner end of the supposed flue and the 
hearth was a clay pot. 11} inches in height (fig. 47), sunk into the floor, 
its base being 2 inches deeper than the lM»ttom of th«» flue. To the 



Kik. ip. MUlhowe Hroch; l'lmnilM<r (i fnun the uortb nral. KhiiwlDK .tiurltlnj; hearth 
aud Bumor in the vjuit wait. 


cast of the hearth was a pocket in the floor. 1 foot K inches deep, filled 
with charcoal and ash. 

Near the centre of the inner end were found a small hollowed stone, 
perhaps a lamp, between it and the smelting hearth a pot-lid, and to 
the east of the hearth two hoar's tusks. 

Vhumber H {Hi, I/Z, US, ami IH ).—The adjoining chnmlter, II, on 
the east is the largest of the four. It is sub-oval on plan, lieing 
widest near the west end. It lueasures 4.3 feet in greatest length and 
28^ feet in greatest breadth, its walls still maintain a height of from 
4} feet to a feet. To make room for its wall on the north side a w idth 
of us much as S feet of the inner side of the outer wall of the hroch has 
been removed in places, and the bottom of the inner trench has been 
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fliled in to n deiitli of 2} foot. There is no doubt HiM>ut this chauilier and 
the other three just deserilMnl being of later date than the tower and the 
outer defenees. 

(-■oniniencing in a right angle in the south-west corner of the chamber 
the wall sweeps round the west end and north side in a series of curves 
and re-entrant angles, with erect slaljs projecting inwards from the wall 
at two of the breaks. Tlie wall at the east end is nearly* straight, as is 



Fit;, ai. MidJiowr Br<>ch : Ba»l rnil ot soutll wall u( vtinmtwr It, Khowinj; late 
ilixirsrnjr itlapprii In wall and entrance to couportiuent H3 in fntnt. 


that on the south side. The latter, however, shows three breaks in its 
course. The former, feet from the south-east corner, measuring 2 feet 
in width, may have l>een a late iloorway into the chamljer (fig. 20). .'v»mo 
5 feet inches farther on to the west is a space, 0 feet 4 inches wide, 
blocked by a large slab, now split, set on edge. Extending from its 
western side there is a length of I2j feet of good building with a gap 
near its centre, about 4 feet 1 inch wide, blocked with late building. It 
i.s [»ossible that this may have been the original entrance into the 
apartment. 

It can hanlly be imagined that such a large chamlHW ns this was not 
originally divided into two or more compartments, but extensive recoil- 
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structions hare taken place in Inter times; and, ulthuugh in the south 
part there are twi» short sections of good walling which may Ixs contem¬ 
porary with the first lay-out of the chaniljer, so much of tlie interior is 
occupied by late work that uo traces of earlier divisional walls have been 
identified. 

Slightly to the north of the centre of the chaiul>er is a cellar, its lower 
part quarried out of the rock. As it encroaches on the line of the inner 
ditch, aud is sunk into it, it must have belonged to a later porio<l, 
and was almost certainly constructed when chamber H was erected. 



FI*. 21. Mlilliowr Brocii: Oul«r fats* of •uolh-ciuit 
coninruf chiuiilwr H. 


The cellar is pentagonal on plan and lies north and south. It measures 
4 foot 3 inches in length. 3 feet 0 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 11 inches 
in greatest depth. At the north end there is an extension of the cavity 
for another IH inches, with a breadth of 3 feet 5 inches and n depth of 
2 feet 1 inch. This would give access to the cellar. The whole was 
covereil with flogs, but only the one covering the extension was lifted 
by us. During a subs«|uent occupation this cellar was covered up when 
later structures were erected. 

In fig. 21 is seen the outer face of the soiith-eaMt corner of this 
chamber ns well as part of an aumry in the wall. This alsii gives a good 
idea of the fine innterinl the broch builders had at their command. 

Chamber II has been broken up later into four sections. Ill to H4, 
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by tlirisiuiinl walls of inferior masonry, from 4i feet to 5 feet high, 
and a cubicle lias Ixnm erected in the south-west corner. Three of the 
sections only were meant for human occupation, Hi, H2, and H3. 

The cubicle in the south-west corner is quadrangular, measures 
almut 4 feet d inches each way, ami for the greater part is formed 
of slabs set on end. 

(’umpartmont Hi, occupying the north-western corner of the chamber, 
is crescentic on plan, and measures about 16 feet 6 inches in length 
and 6 feet 6 inches in greatest brcailth. The secondary wall forming 
its eastern side stands 3 feet 6 inches in height and measures from 
IH inches to 3 feet in thickness. It follows an irregular course and 
contains upright slabs projecting from it and inserted against its face 
in places. Ibvtwe«>n its northern end and the main wall of the chamber 
is a low passage, lintelled in parts. 7 feet long. l.S inches wide at the 
narrowest part, and 3 feet high. This seems to have formed the entrance 
to the compartment. 

•hitting out from the main northern wall of the chamber are two 
others which converge towards the south and enclose a triangular area 
truncated at. the southern apex. The western of thoe two walls, which 
forms the eastern side of section 112 and is built in an ogee curve, 
is 17 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches high. It stops short 1 foot 
of the northern wall as if to nlloiv of a passage eastwards, but this 
is hlockcil at its inner end by a transverse slab and another set up 
against it at right angles on the farther side. .Vgainst the foot of the 
wall is a box-like setting of slabs set on eilge, measuring about 3^ feet 
by 18 inches. The slabs vary from 11 inches to 2 feet in height. 

The wall on the east forms the western side of compartment 113, 
which is of irregular oval plan and measures 15| feet by 13J feet. 
The wall is curvilinear and stands 5 feet high. 

In these two walls there are no less than fourteen aumries, five 
in compartment H2, two at the truncntiHl southern part, and seven 
in compartment H3. Two of the Inst are placed immediately below 
two alaive (fig. 22). 

.Against the northern wall of the compartment 113 is a short flight 
of stone steps leading up towanls the top of the outer defensive wall 
(fig. 2:4). .\t the northern end of the eastern %vnll is a built-up open¬ 
ing, 2 feet wide, which may have formed an outlet to the wall-head 
iMiforo the stair was built. 

The soutborii end of the compartment has been formed of slabs 
set on end, with n gap 2 feet 6 inches wide to form the doorway (fig. 29). 
Outside this entrance and immediately to the west is another opening 
lietween two slnl»s set on end, opimsite and aligned to each other, which 
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Kijc. 21 Mialbutir* Dmch : Aunirins in wrkt wnll 
of nitiiiHirtnirnt HI 



Kik. £<. Mi<lho«r« Broch : StAlr In coiutMrtnuint H3. 
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loads into U2. It measures 2 feot in width. Beliiml the sinh which 
forms the northern jamb is another so«-ket .stone in iLs onKiiml position. 

The area marked H4 dues not seem to have I>eun meant for occupation 
after the late reconstruction.s had Iwen effected in chamber H, a.s the 
Imcks of tlie walls are ra^Kwl and the space enclosed by tliom has 
been filled in burying the cellar in the H<>or. 

Considering the large area occupietl by chumlwr H, the relics found 
in it were disappointingly few. Nothing was discovered except a few 
shards in HI. In the narrow blocked-up pa.ssage in the mirth-east 
comer of H2 were found the half of a largo potlerj' veasel, near the 
northern end of the chnmlier a whorl and a perforated stone, lietween 
the two stone laix-like constructions on its east side {mrt of a hollowed 
Stone, a few feet farther north a detached socket stone and a stone 
whorl, uinl n sm'ket Btuno near ita original poHitum on the east side of 
the entrance into the comi>artment on tho south. About the middle 
wore part of a saddle tpiern, some hammer-stones, a perforated stone, 
and a lame whorl. On the top of the wall adjacent to the southern 
entrance was n haft-jdato of deer-horn with two perforations. The 
stone lamp (fig. 42) came from midden refuse lietween the built-up «lfMir- 
way and tho wall of the tower about 2 feet liolow the wall-head here. 
Com|iartment H3 yielded a ring-headed bronze pin. a weaving comb, 
a lione like a whistle (fig. 32, No. 4), a liono jiin and part of another, a 
whorl, and a hollowed stone, and on the wall-head t«i tho south of the 
entrance a liono bead. From H4. which had been filled in. came two 
bone tools, and from tho cellar below a small hollowe<l stone. 

i^itr CubicleH nuUtile Enirancr to To,cer.—On tho narrow shelf of rock 
outside the entrance into the tower ami on each side of it are the 
remains of several small cubicles. K. Opimsilo the entrance, at a 
distance of 3 feet 4 inches and 0 fe<*t » inches from its outer end are 
two sills formed of slabs. 3 feet and 3 feet 3 inches long, sunk on edge 
into tho ground. 

Ahgmsl with the south side of the entrance are t%vo slabs placed on 
end. 14 inches apart, the first set with its inner edge against tho wall 
of the broch. The gap or doorway gives entrance into a small cubicle 
with built wuIIh, the western mnning parallel to the other for the 
greater part of its length and then cuiwiiig niund to meet it This cell 
is « feet in length and 2 feet (5 inches in breadth at its northern end. 
and has been 2 feet « inches in height, as show n by a roofing ling which 
remains in position at its inner end. To the south of thi.s building 
18 a solitary slab set on end and to tho west of it a fallen piece of 

masonry. A weaving comb (fig. 2«. No. 4) and a Imne rubbing-tool 
were found on tho lloor. 
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On the nortli side of the entrance are two more cubicles lying con¬ 
centrically with the wall «if the hn»ch. The one nearest it is 0 feet 
y inches in lengt h, 2 feet < inches in breadth at the doorway and •! feet 
10 inches at the inner end. where a (lug in the roof remains showing 
its height as 2 feet. The doorway. 1 foot « inches wide, is formed 
by two sIuIm set on eml. The western wall is built, but the eastern 
wall is ftirmetl by two large slabs. A small clay pot which had colinpsetl 
under its stone lid (Hg. 40) was found in the south-west corner, and 
a rotatory *|uern and a so<!kot stone farther in. (lutside, at a height 
of 2 feet from the ground, was a broken bronze ring, IJ inch in 
diameter. 

The adjoining cubicle is « feet tl inches long and 2 fo«!t « indies 
broad at the front, widening out in two steps on the west to ."i fi*ct 
2 inches. Its portal. 2 feet wide, is f«>rme<i by two slalia set on eml 
in line wdth. niul not across, the entrance. A boar's tusk came from 
this cell. Retween this chamber and the edge of the rocks is the 
inner w’all of an irregularly shaped compartment which otherwise has 
disxippeared. 

liuttrvHHtutj agnmat Outer Wall of Totrrr —In describing the main 
building in the briK’b we have drawn attention to n threatened collapse 
of its north-western curve and to the measures taken to prevent its fall.' 
The lower gallery in the tower was blockwl up for the gremter (wirt of 
its length with slabs packed in i«irnllel to its sides, ami it wa-s buttressed 
on the outside. NVe have suggestetl that the casing wall inside the 
brooh was also part of the preservation scheme. The buttressing was 
formed by jamming in slabs radially with the wall of the tower betweiui 
it and the inner walls of the secondary chamliers E to II. This revet¬ 
ment extends from near the main entrance of the tower round the 
north-western sector to lieyond the middle of chanilier II. I ortions 
of it are shown in Hgs. 17 and 211. This construction blocked up the 
narrow’ pathway w’hich gave access to the four chainbi^rs and explains 
why their original entrances were filUil with building or secondary 
structures. 

The new entrances to chamliers K. F, and G, which would have to 
1 h! constructed, would probably Im on the seaward side, but as these 
parts have Iweii entirely swept away nothing more can be said on this 
point. 

In chamljer II I he new doorway setuns to have lH.*eii made near the 
eiistern end of its south wall, just lieyond the huttressing. This open¬ 
ing. which is 2 feet d inches wide, shows the lower part iif the jambs 
ragged ami does not seem coeval with the building of the wall (Hg. 20), 

• |i. 135. 
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In this cane the door w«nild l>e renrhod from the 80 uti>. Tlie narrow 
simre b«twfM>n the tower and the e«lRe of the s<>arp of the inner trench, 
which was nrailahle for the npproa<‘li, sliowed a sottiuK of Hngstones 
niMJut 2 feet » inches higher than the foundation of the tower, imlicating 
that this alley may have been paved. 

Lutr UttiUinyM to ainiih and Houth-rant of thf 2t>irer.—The few re 
nuiining outer buildings here are generally so dilapidated that their 
purpose has not been determined. Returning to the entrance, near 
the south end of the outer wall, there is an undeteruiinate piece of 
structure built .1 feet J) inches outside the outer face of the wall and to 
the north of the doi.rway. On the opposite or south side are still more 
scanty remains of building, with a drain, 14 inches wide, retaining 
several of its cgver-stones, and running down for 8 feet towards Stenchna 
(too. \\ ithin the doorway of the passage, in the angle on the south, 
is a^ triangular insertion of poor building showing three stone steps 
leading u|i towards the present wali-hend. 

At the extreme western or inner end of the long {tassagc, in the 
narrow^ space lietween the tower and the (too, are several sliort faces 
of walling which we could not connect up to form any definite plan. 
At this place the whole outer face of the wall of the tower had crashed 
d«iwn. A cup-marked stone is built into one of these wall se< tions 
(fig. 24), and on the fiu<ir-level near it was a hollowed stone. 

At each side of the foot of the rock-hewn sUiir leading up into the 
entrance paa<M»ge is a single cubicle. Tlie one on the eo-st has lost its 
outer slab, but the two cud slalw, measuring 2 feet I inches in breadth 
ntul height, set on eclge. 5 feet 4 inches apart, at right angles to the 
outer face of the wall, remain. The spa«‘e between them has l>ecn 
•juarrieil out of the rock. The cubicle on the opposite side, the west, 
is also rectangular and formed of slobs. It measures li feet inches’ 
in length, 2 feet 7 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 2 inches in depth, and 
its cover renmined in position. This Imjx was almost full of broken 
pottery amongst which was a hollow stone. An irregular line of 
walling extends from this cubicle some II ftaa towards the Geo. 
terminating 7 feet from it. 

At the foot of the stair half of a hammer-head of bone split 
longitudinally (fig. :«]. No. 2) and a small Y-slmped pie.-e of cetacean 
iKine were found. 

.S<imo 13i feet west of the foot of the stair are throe broad steps 
cut in the roik, each rising about 1 foot in height. Across the highest 
step is a curved wall of inferior inasonry. from which an erect slab 
pmjeets towards the 9te|>s. Fragments of five or six crucibles of clnv 
for melting bronze and small fragments of thin sheet bronze were found 
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Ht the l>ase of the eastern side of the slab, and a iiolloweil atone basin 
lay on the rock in the north-east. Near the last wore the fraffincnU of 



Fir. 2t. MIdhow* Brocli: Cop-niarkerf »U»ue 
to the sontb of the lowcjr. 


the clay pt»t seen in Hg. Ad In the iiortli-west corner was a socket stone, 
and there were indications that there might be a doorway here in the 



Khi- Sk MldliKwe Hroch; Cnp- »int rinK-murktsI stone on 
the north-ejwi w*II of the tower. 


west wall. Two more frngiiioiits of crucibles were got in fallen material 
to the east of the steps. 
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Cup-marked Stonen .—We have just referred to the cup-marked wtone 
built into a Bectioii of late walling. It measures 15} inches in length and 
Il| inches in height. There are twenty-one shallow cu])8 impinging on 
each other, lueasiiring from 2 inches to 2i inches in diameter (fig. 24). 

Three hollowed stones, including the two iUustratetl in fig. 4.1, Nos. I 
and 2, lay separately a few feet south-west of the cup-marked stone. 

Built into the foundation of the outer wall of the tower on its iiorili- 
east side is another stone bearing seven or eight cup-marks and 
[mrtions of throe rings cut apart from the cups. The latter measure 
from 2} inches Ui 2 inches in diameter. The largest ring is 8} inches 
across (fig. 25). Both stones have been dressed down before lieing 
fitte<l into the wails. The stone measures 18 inches by 111 inches. 

We discovered nothing Ui indicate how the large chanilters E. F, G, 
and H had be«Mi roofed, neither did wo see any built hearths near 
their centres. As there were no signs of corbelling in the present 
wail-heads it may l>e that the parts adjoining the walls had Iwen 
occupietl by cubicles with slab walls anil roofs. 

Rei.ics. 

A large number of relics were iliwovered and these were typical of 
what might bo expected in a broch. A» usual, lame—animal and 
cetacean—and door-horn were extensively used in their manufacture. 
A small nutnl>er of omaments of bronze, much pottery, and a few 
objects of Homan workmanship were also rcamvered. 


OaiKiTs OF Bu.ve. 

Central part of a small-toothed hair-comb with only two detached 
teeth surviving, the two transverse binding plates decorated with two 
rows of dot and circle ornamentation (fig. 32, No. 1). 

Ton long-handled woa%'ing combs of cetacean lame (fig. 2K); (1) with 
thirteen teeth, three broken, sides and base of handle comuive, inches 
long (fig. 20, No. 1): (2) with nine teeth, two broken, sides of handle concave 
and base notched. 4{; inches long (fig. 2«, No. 2); (3) has had eight 
teeth, three remaining, sides and base of handle concave, 4 inches long 
(fig. 26. No. 3); (4) with nine long teeth,sides and Imse of handle imperfect 
but originally concave. 5J inches long (fig. 20. No. 4); (5) with eleven 
teeth, sides and base of handle concave, 4|J inches long (fig. 20, No. 5); 
(0) with eight teeth, one remaining, sides of handle concave, base im¬ 
perfect (fig. 20. No. 0); (7) snuillost of the combs, has had ten short 
teeth, three remaining, I>a8e of handle imj>erfect, on its upper face an 
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incisei] galtire (fig. 28, No. 7); (8) with eight short teeth, the point of 
one broken, the base of the handle swelling out to n greater width 
than the teeth. SJ inches long (fig. 28, No. 8); (W) portion only and partly 



Flir. 91. Wntrina CiidiIm uf CcIjummui Bonr. 


made, with nine teeth rudely sawn out and not trimmed, base im|>erfect 
(fig. 28, No. 9); (10) portion only and unfinishetl, has probably had twelve 
teetli, partly cut out not sawn, sides uf handle concave and liaso im¬ 
perfect (fig. 26. No. 10). 
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Seven roundeil clii.sel-ende«l inipleiuents nmdt* frcmi metatarsnl niid 
nieta«*arpal l>one<< of sheep, the distal ends tieing sliced away on 
one side: (1) inches long (ilg. 27. No. 1); (2) V, inches long, 
epiphysis wanting (fig. 27, No. 2); (3) I/, inches long, the proximal end 
partly pared off (fig. 27, No. 3); (4» 4iV inches long, imperfect at pr«>xiuial 
end (fig. 27, No. 4); (5) 3,\ inches long, the proximal end dresMMl to 
rectaugiiliir section (fig. 27, No. 5); (0) A,*, inches long (fig. 27. No. 0); 



KIk- lt7. Chimtl-otiilni Inipicmcuta of Mtmi*. 


(7) 4^ inches h»ng (fig. 27, .No. 7). Soiuetiiues the ends are sliced nt 
right angles to the axis of the joint and sometimes {laraliel to it. 

Two fine-pointed awls or Imrers formed fnini the ulna? of sheep, 
4i inches and 4J inches long (fig. 28. Nos. 1) and 10). 

Borer formoil from a splintered leg hone of a sheep, 31 inches lonir 
(fig. 28. No. 6). ® 

Five pins or borers, 4 inches. 3J inches. 3,V inches. .'Ij inches, and 
2,*, inches long, the last two imperfect; four shown in fig. 28 Nos 1 
.1, 4, and 5. 

Pin or iKirer made from the leg Imne of a bin!. 2j inches long 
(fig. at. No. 2). 
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Part of a bone pin. finely made. 1} inch remaining. 

Stout bone borer, 5 inches long (tig. 29, No. 1). 

Bone borer, imperfect at butt end, inches long (fig. 25i. No. 2). 
Two liorers formed from splinters of log l>ones, 3{i inches and 
inches long (fig. 28, Nos. 7 and 8). 

Ijnrgo splinter of the leg bone of an ox, its blunt i>oint made 
smooth by robbing, 5} j| inches long (fig. 20). 



PIk. !iK Pins mill Borers uf Bono. 

Small irregularly shaped splinter of bone, highly polished all over, 
1| inch long. 

Eight splinters of bone, several of spatulate form, ranging from 
Zi inches to 4^ inches in length, much polished (fig. .31). 

Part uf the leg lione of an ox, split longiindinally, the proximal end 
rounded by rubbing, inches long. 

Two spatulate objects formetl from the scapula* of small animals, 
possibly sheep, 2] inches and Ij inch long (fig. ,32, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Tliree splinters of leg t>one8 of ox showing slight signs of use. 
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TuIm* formod from the middle portion of the ulna of a larj^e bird, 
such &» the Wild Goose or Fish Eagle, measuring 6J inches long and 
I Inch in diameter (fig. 2l», No. 3). 



Fie. n. Burvni anil Tnlie of Bona. 



Fitf. 30. Bonr Implanient. 


Vertebra of a small animal, the ends rubbed dorni, J inch long. 
Head or whorl of cetacean bone of flattened spheroidal shape, chip|>ed 
round the circumference and gnawed in places by a rodent, inch 
in diameter and { inch thick (fig. 32, No. 2). 
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lUlf of tJie head of n pin of tooth or luorHO ivory, 1 inch in diametor. 
with a larf^e iou((itudinal perforation and a vortical one for the iron stem. 



KIk. 31. Sp«tuUt« Bchu* Olgects. 

Throe beads or whorU made from the proximal ends of femiira, the 
perforations in two being very small (fig. 40, No. fi). 

^ Proximal end of an ox femur with a perforation begun from the 
under side. 

Proximal end of an ox femur, roughly dresseii to a bobbin-like shape. 
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Many nniiuul iMinett a« de$u;rib<H] ui Mihs Platt’s report. 

Large bU»ek of whale's Iwne, 12^ inches long. 83 inches broad, and 
5i inches thick, with an oblong and a rounded cavity on the top (Hg. 33). 
F'oumI outside the southern wall of the broch. 9 inches above the n>ck. 

I<arge pie«*o of cetacean Imjuo. roughlj' squared at one eml. Ui inches 
long by lU i««<?h by 1,\ inch at the broad end. 

Plate of cetacean lame with five perforations, two at one end and 



FIr-38. MlHcellaisriHls OtuMTtn of Uonr. l|.l 


three nt the other. U^ inches long. 23 inches broad, and i inch tliick 
(Hg. 31). 

Y-shaped piece of cetacean bone, imperfect, 3J inches long. 

Oval ring of cetacean btine. I,V inch and |J inch in cross-diameters 
and inch thick (fig. 32, No. 3). 

^Fragment of a plate of cetacean l>one. 43 Inches long and { inch 
thick, showing part of the end and one side of a large rectangular 
longitudinal slot cut in it. 

ffollowed piei!e of cetacean l>one of seniicircular section. 7i inches 
in length. 

Small vertical section of a cup formed from a whale’s vertebra 
o} inches high. 
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I- f 1 1 


Flif. 33. Oluwt ot Whale's Bone. 



! . . 9 _1_1_?treei«a 

Klg. 31. Perforsted Plate of Whale's Bone. 



KIk- 3S. Worketl piece of Celacean Bone. 
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Small edge fragment of the dorsal plate «if a whale. 

Two very dense and hanl pieces of the paddle lajiie of a very large 
whale, 5 inches by 4^ inches by inches, and 3 inches by 3^ inches by 
inches, the latter rubbed Ibit in p/irts at one side. The first is illus¬ 
trated in fig. 35, which shows a saw-cut made for examination purposes. 
Eighteen boars’ tusks, one lueasuriug Tj inches in length. 
Oyster-shells, one 5 inches in diameter, and many limpets, 

OHJHtTS <)F DKKR-nOKN. 

Hammer-head 2J inches long, inch and inch in cross-diameters, 
the perforation ^ inch in diameter with a small pin-hole bored length¬ 
wise from end to end in the centre (fig. 36, No. 1). 



Klir. % Hammcn of Derr-horn. 


Half of a hammer-bead split longitudinally, 2}J inches long and 
H inch broad, the perforation ^ inch in diameter (fig. 36. No. 2), 

Thin lint pinto slightly curved. 6J inches long and 1 inch in greatest 
breadth, with n pin-hole nearest the broadest end retaining its pin of 
bone, J inch in diameter, and half of another perforation on the edge 
near the other end. } inch in diameter, the outer surface covered with 
oblique scores (fig. 37). 
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Tine Kplit longitudinally with two large perforations near the broad 
end. OJ inches long, prohablr part of a handle of some instrument 
(Hg. 37). 

Tine with a slot cut in the broad end and liighly polished at the 
|>oint, 10 inches long, doubtless the handle of some implement (fig. 3T). 




Fig. 37. Hamlins and Hafts of t>r«r-hom. 

linft-plate with two pin-holes in it, imi)erfeet. 5} inches long 

(fig- 37). 

Thin oblong plate 2| inches long. inch broad, with two perforations. 
Haft, the socket imperfect, 4J inches long (fig. 37). 

Haft formed from a section of the beam of a very stout antler 
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7J inches long, with a socket at tlie thick end 4 inches deep, and a 
large pin-hole on op|>oHite sides near the mouth of the socket. 

Nine doer-hom picks, the bay tine being cut oflF the antler in each 
case, the largest measuring Of inches along the l>enm which serves as 
the handle; the brow tine is 8 inches in length. The end of the handle 
has been scoopetl out to form a socket SJ inches deep. Most of Uiem 
are imperfect. Two are illustrated iu Hg. 38. 

Nine p{>ints of deer-horn tines from 4i inches to 9 inches in length, 
many worn at the point or showing marks of cutting or snwTng. 



Flu. as. OcFr-tiora Pick*. 


Point of a tine, 1| inches long, carefully sawn off. 

• Four segments of tines cut at both ends. 

Two segments of the l»eam of very stout antlers cut at the ends, 
4i inches and 7f inches long. 

Segment of an antler, .Hj inchcts long, cut across the ends and parftd 
d<)wn on the under side to a O-shaiied section. 

Section of the l>enm of an antler, perforated and roughly dressed 
by cutting. 

Part of the beam of an antler, 7 inches long, pared down at an 
acute angle to a chi8el-»hai>ed end. at least ton cuts of the ii*on tool 
having been required, the longest of which has penetrated | inch. 

An antlt'r. 152 inches long, with five tines. 
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Part of the i^kiill of a rednleer with part of one antler nttnrhed; 
the lieam lias been partly sawn and then hrf>ken 4J inehes from the 
burr, and the bay tine has Imnsii cut and then broken off. The second 
antler has been cut and broken oflf below the burr (fig. .30). 

Fragments of six more antlers. 

Burr and brow tine of a large antler, the beam of which has l)enn 
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Fix. an. Piut of Skull uud Antler of Ueer-buni. 


sawn off and the core hollowed out. the tine and the Imisc of the burr 
showing cuts. 

Curved object, 3 inches in length, 1 inch by inch in cross-diameters, 
pierced lengthwise with a largo perforation, and transversely with two 
holes 1|[ inch from one end, possibly a whistle (fig. 32, Xo. 4). 


Stone Obji-xts, 


Part of a shale or jet armlet, the section Iwing fiat on the inside 
and double curved on the exterior, 1] inch long. 

Five whorls of flattened spheroidal shape, ranging from 1} inch to 
Ij inch in diameter, and half of another (fig. 40. Nos. 1 to 5). 

Four whorls of irregular shape, the largest IJ inch in greatest 
diameter. 

Perforated stone of flat, sub-oval shape, 3 inches long and 2| inches 
broad, the hole drilled straight through the centre (fig. 40, No. 7). 

Perforated stone of irregular shape, 4) inches by 3] inches by 
1) inch. 
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Roiiii.l flat pebble partially perforated from Imth sideM. but the liolee 
not opposite, IJ inch in diameter. 

Polisher or whetstone of pinkish quartzite, oval in shape and 
rubl>cd flat on «>ne face, inches by U inch by inch. 

Pebble, highly polished on one face, 1/, inch by inch by i incb. 

Whetstone, chip|>e<i along one edge and at the ends. 4t inches by 
Ij inch by ^ inch (llg. 11, No. 1). 

Four whetstones formed from irregularly shaped water rolled stones, 
measuring 5} inches, 5^ incln^. 4J inches, and 41 inches in length. 

Whetstone, oblong and of rta'tangular s(«ctinn, w«im on two faces 



Plj{. -Kl. Whorla and PerforattHl Otgrcta of Stuoe luiii Bone. 

and rubbed dowm at the ends, n inches long, U inch broad, and I inch 
thick (Hg. 41, No. 5). 

Two well formed whetstones of line micaceous sandstone. 4J inches 
long. 1,’, inch broad, and inch thick and .3 inches long, J inch 
broad, and J inch thick Iflg. 41, Nos. 2 and 2). 

Whetstone, .3J inches long, J inch broad, and ) inch thick (fig. 41, 
No. 4). 

Two broken whetstones. 

Implement of sulMn-al shape, rubbe<l smooth at one end and along 
one edge. .1,\ inches long, U inch long, and tV iuch thick. 

Oral water rolled stone encircled lengthwise with a grmive. possiblv 
a sink stone. 31 inches long, 2 inches bniad. and 2 inches thick. 

Pendant or sinker, formed of a naturally broken stone with liirire 
VOL. LXVIII. ^ 
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perforation at the narrow end, 3| incheii long, and IJ inch by IJ inch 
at broa«i end. 

Lung, thin water-worn stone, the ends roughly broken off, ttj inches 
long. 

Pot-lids of stone, all nearly circular, the sniallest measuring 2i inches 
in diameter and ^ inch in thickness, and the largest 13J inches by 
1 inch. One measuring inches in greatest diameter and inch 
in thickness wewi found beside the small i>ot illustrated in tig. 40. 



ILi 
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o 
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Flif. -11. Vrlietalonea. 

Hollowed stone of flattened spheroidal shape with a projection on 
one side, like a stone cup in the making, 5^ inches in diameter and 
3 inches in height. 

Hollowed stone of 8ul>-oval shaiie, possibly'a lamp, 5,’, inches long, 
4]*« inches broad, and 2} inches high. 

Hollowed stone of triangular shape, probably a lamp, measuring 
about 5 inches long on each side and 3| inches high, thickly encrusted 
with soot outside the brim (flg. 42). 

Twelve hollowed stones or mortars generally made from boulders, the 
largest measuring 22j inches by inches by llj inches (fig. 43), Nos. I and 2. 
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Lin 111?_ 1 ? Inches 


Klff. 42. Iloltowmi StOM, protwlily a Lamp. 



Klff. 43. Mortara 0,2, and 4>, Saddle Quenu <5 and #1, and Socket Stone (31. 
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Twelve Badillo querns, the largest wliieh is broken l»eing now 
174 inelies long and 13 inrlies broad. 

Six ujiper stones of rotatory ijuerns intistly bri>ken. 

Two lower stones of rotatory querns. In no case were the upper 
and lower stones of a quern found together. 

Half of a perfornteil «t«»ne like the up|)er stone of a sinall rotatory 
«|uern (U inches in diameter. 

Twenty-thri)o siH'ket stones. 



Fiir. 14. Ptnn. Bixiocbes. nod RiiiKs of Bmuxr. (j.) 

Nearly one hundred haniincr stones or pountlers invariably made of 
water-worn pebbles, the two smallest measuring IJ inch and 2i'g inches 
in length, and the largest U inches by (ij inches by 4J| inchiw. 

A well-made scra|>or of yellow’ flint l^V tt**^!* Ii'i inch 10 cross¬ 
diameters. 

Mm-.!!. OBJKiTS. 

Three bronxe piiuj with circular ring heads projected forward fnnn the 
stem, 3| J inches, 2| inches, and 2] inches in length (Hg. 44, Nos. 1 to 3). 

Stem of bronze pin 1| inch long. 

Penannular ring brt>och of bronze with large terniinaU cupped at 
the ends. IJ inch and 1 inch in cross-diameters. Tlie pin, which Iihh a 
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l«K)ped biiii^e. a very high J>ovv and a long flattened point, measures 
3 inches in length (tig. 45). 

Small peuannular ring )trr>och of bronze, broken into small frag¬ 
ments, with a bow-shaped pin. probably with spheroidal teruiinals. 
and about I incli in diameter (fig. 44, No. 4). 

Greater part of a penannulnr ring brooch of thin bronze wire 
showing the surviving terminal turned back on the wire. It seems to 
have been at legist I inch in diameter; and piece of bronze wire bent 
into Ik)w shape and flattened near one end, l-jV inch long, which has 
probably formed the pin of the brooch (flg. 44, No. 5). 

Ring of bronze, broken, inch in diameter; as it is hollow it must 
have Iwon made by lapping over u thin plate of metal (fig. 44, No. 6). 



KIk. 45. Brunxe Broorh. 

Ring of bronze with a break in it, flattened on one side, nieiisuring 

inch in greatest diameter (fig. 44, No. 7). 

Fragments of a Roman patera of bronze which has iiieaMuro 4 l 
5^ inchfis in external diameter at the lip, the l)owl smashed to atoms, 
but the greater part of the handle surviving, one part at the rim 
having l>een patched. 

Some small flakes of sheet bronze found beside the crucibles. 

Two pieces of polishf^l hematite. 2J inches by 2^ inches by IJ inch, 
and 1| inch by I inch by {i inch. 

large quantity of iron slag found at the furnace in chambc<r G. 


I’OTTKRY. 

.Vll the lottery with the exception of a few very small pieces of 
iinoriiainented Samian and dark coloured Roman ware is hand-made, 
and consists of:— 

A p<»t of reddish clay, of sub-oval shape, with a short everteil rim, 
meo-siiring 111 inches in height, Tj inches in diameter at the mouth. 
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1(1 inches at the bulge, and 5^ inches across the base. At the rim, 
which is flat on the top. the wall is only tV ‘“ch thick. The vessel is 
iinornaniented and has been restored (Ug. 46). 

More than half of an unornameuted pot of very coarse reddish clay 
containing much crushed stone, some pieces of which are over \ inch 
in length. It is bucket-shn|ied and curves in slightly towards the rim. 



1 ? ? Inches. 


Klg. ei. CUy Pot. 

It is Ilf inches in height, 9 inches in diameter at the mouth, inches 
at the widest part, and 6 inches acr(»sH the luise. The lip is flattened 
on the top and the wall is f inch thick. The pot has been restored 
(fig. 47). Found beside the smelting hearth. 

Cnornamented pot of very dark clay with a short everted rim, 
swelling out in a flat curve to the shoulder and curving in to a rela* 
lively narrow bottom. It is 8f inches in height, 6f inches in diameter 
across the mouth, 6} inches at the neck, lOf inches at (he bulge, and 
3} inches across the base. The top of the lip is rounded and measures 
f inch in thickness. It has been restored (Ug. 48). 
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Pot of very dark coloured clay, unornamented, with a nlight nboulder 
and a short, slightly everted lip, measuring ft inches in height, 4^ inches 
in diameter across the mouth, 5J inches at the shoulder, aud 4 inches 
across the base. The rim is rounded on the top and measures iV inch 
in thickness. It has been restored. Lying amongst the fragments of 
the pot was a stone |)ot-Iid (fig. 49). 



: ? ? lnchoa 


Flit. n. Cl«y Pot. 

Slightly less than half of the wall of a pot of dark clay, buff- 
coloured on the outside and inside, of suli-oval shape with a short 
everted rim. It measures over 9J inches in height. The lip. J inch 
thick, is rounded on the top and at the most the wall is ^ inch thick. 
The outer surface and the upper part of the inner is striated as if 
Knished off by nibbing with grass. 

Large quantities of shards of potterj-, very few of which could lie 
Htted together, were recovered. It was generally of dark colour in 
the inside and buff to rod on the outside. Some pieces are black all 
through and some are r«I. FragmenU of more than twenty rims and 
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Plff. IM. Ckiy Put. 



Kite. W. Ctey Pm amt iu Stone Pot-lid. 
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us many hiues, meu.Hiiring from 2} inches to 6 inches in dinnieter, were 
i(leutille<i. The great majority of the vessels hn»l hn«l slightly everteil 
short rims. Only one ornamoutally 8ha{M>fl piece was siH'ured, and it 
consisted of a rim portion, indies long and 2j| inches high, of a 
vessel of hard dark clay with a reddish tinge. The rim had been ver¬ 
tical and was encircled w'ith three rounded mouldings outside and a 
concavity on the inner side of the Up. Several pieces showed traces of 
wiping on the exterior similar to that referred to on the large section 
of one of the vessels previously descrilied. Figs. 50 and 51 give a good 
idea of the forms of the rims and the tliickness of the ware. 

The shards found in the cubicle weighed ^17^ |>ounds, but very 
few pieces could ije fitted together. It was possible to restore only^ 
portions of two small vessels of dark ware (Hg. 52, N#s. 1 and 2). 

One showed a complete section of 
the wall and base. It measured 
inches in height and 2ji inches 
across the base. In tig. 51 is seen 
a selection of the sections of the 
rims of the vessels. 

Fragments of seven or eight small 
crucibles of hard well-baketl clay for 
casting hron/e. 

Part of one valve of a mould 
measuring 2^ inches by H inch by 
inch, for casting a slightly curved 
cylindrical object showing two raised transverse mouldings near the 
centre (fig. 53). 

Half of a flat hollow object, 2 inches in diameter and inch in thick¬ 
ness, with oblique incisions round the edge on the upper side (fig. 54). 



Kljt. 51 . Hultuw OiOis't at ClitX' <!•> 


The fragment of the small-touthetl hair-i'onib, with teeth on lK>th 
siiles, represents n class of relic which has often been found in bnwlis. 
There are thirty-seven of them in the National Museum, most of which 
came from firotdis in Orkney and Caithness, but a few were found in 
earth-houses in the latter county and the Outer Hebrides. All those 
w’hich catiie from brochs had their component plates clas|>ed by rivets 
of imii, in a few of the others they were made of bronr.e. 

The ton weaving wnubs were made of cetat'can Imne. the favourite 
material for making these implements among the broch builders and 
the occupants of the Hebridean earth-houses. Only one )>ears ornamen¬ 
tation, and that consists of a simple incised saltire (fig. 20, No. 7). Tlie 
two unfinished s|H!cimens are of si)ecial interest, as they exhibit two 
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mothcMls of cutting out the ti*©th. in one (Hg. 2ti. No. 10) they are 
only partly cut. lhi!« having l>een «lone with a (Mtintoil knife or other 
itiHtriinient; in thir other (llg. a<). Ny. 0) they have been sawn, but 
with a sj»w which inuHt have l>een fairly thin and luit very deep, as 
the outs do not follow a straight line. This is surprising when we 
consider the sinall-toothed combs in which the teeth have been sawn bv 
very thill tools that have kept straight and true. These saws pndiahly 
wore deeper. In the .Museum there are eighty-three weaving combs 
of Ikxio mostly cetacean and a few of deer-lu»rii, more or les.s roniplete. 
The ten from Midhowo and one from the adjacent bna-h at Hnwh bring 
the number recorded from .Scotland up to ninety-four. Forty-nine 
wore found in Orkney, seven in .Shetland, thirteen in Caithness, all in 
briR'lis; fou^ in a cave in the Stewnrtry of Kirkcudbright: twelve 
from earth-houses in the Outer Hebrides; six from two Roman forts; 
one from a hut-circle in rorthshire; one from a rock-shelter in 
with no locality. 

.\ssociated with the weaving comb in the manufacture of fabrics 
is the spinning whorl, but only ten of stone, three of ixme. and half 
of one of clay were found. This seems a small number compared with 
that of the combs. But the same thing is to l>e seen elsewhere. The 
broch of Biirrian in Orkney gave eighteen comlis and thirty-nine whorls, 
and tho earth-house at Bac .Mliic Connain. in North Fist, yielded four 
combs and only a partially made whorl. A possible explanation of 
these discreimncies may bo that much of the spinning would be done 
in tho open air by girls and others while tending their Hoi-ks and 
herds, and many of the whorls would bo lost. The Midhowo whorls 
are generally poor sfiecimens, most lieing simply of flattened spheroidal 
form and only two ornamcnteil. 

The occurrence of seven implements forineil from metatarsal and 
metacarpal Imnes of sheep, of rounded chisel shajie at the ilistal end, 
is unusual, although a considerable number of such bones tapering 
to a sharp point have lieen found in Scottish earth-houses and broclis. 
There are only six with chisel like ends in tho Museum; two came 
from brochs, one in Orkney and one in Shetland; one from a cave in 
Ayrshire; one frmn a crnnnog in Wigtownshire; one from an earth- 
house in Orkney; and one from an o<*cupied site on a rockv islet in 
the Firth of Forth. F’ivo of those from .Midhowe and tho same nitmlier 
of the others were shari>ene<l in the same plane as tho axis of the 
proximal joint of the bone; but one from Midhowe and the one 
from the other Orkney hroch were cut at right angles to the axis 
of the joint. The pur|M>se of these iniplenients has not been explained. 

There wa.s nothing of s|>ocial imp«>rtance in the stone objects 
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ilisicoTorocl. Relii^ such ua whetstoues, whorls, saddle and rotatory 
querns, pot-lids, lamps, and mortars may be expected in any brocli. 
But the number of socket stones, twenty-three, of which six remained 
in their oriKiual positions, is unusually threat. 

AIthou{;h the presence of six or eight small crucibles and part of 
a mould of clay showed undoubtedly that the manufacture of ornaments 
of bronze was one of the crafts plied here, only nine objects of this 
metal were found. We have a parallel to this in the earth-house* 
at Bac Mhic Connain, North CTist, which, although it contained a 
furnace for melting bronze and yielded crucibles and moulds, it pro- 
ducetl only one bronze object, a very tine pin. 

One of the bronze penauuular brooches from Midhowe has an 
unusually long pin and relatively large cup-shaiied terivinals in the 
ring ; another of slight make has also a long pin and the ends of the 
ring turned back on it, a primitive type. 

The three pins with unornaiueuted [trojecting ring-heads display u 
foature that we have never liefore seen referred to. It seems to have 
l>een taken fur granted that such objects found previously had been 
cast ; but there is a break in the ring where it rejoins the top of the 
stem, which shows that the straight wire of which this class was made 
luul simply been l>ent into form. An examination of other pins of this 
class in the National Museum shows that they were made in a similar 
w'ay, though this does not seem to have been noted. 

The mould, of w’hich only part was recovered, must have prmhiced a 
fairly stout casting, quite different from the small personal ornaments 
which we are accustomed occasionally to find in brochs. We have not 
been able to determine what the object wa.s meant fur. 

P'rom the large quantity of iron slag which were found on and 
around the smelting hearth, it follows that the bnadi people were 
(|uite accustomed to the manufacture and use of iron. But not a single 
weapon or tool of this metal w*os discovered. One can hardly imagine 
that the rock-cut cellars or wells of considerable depth, in this and 
other Orkney bnadis, could have lieen quarried out without iron 
implements or tools, and although we have shown that wooden wedges 
could have l>een used to detach slabs on the sea-shore (fig. 5.5 shows one 
skinned area) it is quite possible that iron ones were iistnl. 

The presence of whetstones show's that, at least, knivt^s if not larger 
cutting or thrii.sting wea|H>iis. w'hich rtHpiired to be sharpental, were part 
of the equipment of the broch people. Tlioso would probably l>e made of 

‘ Our ScotUUt mrth hmuira wrrv coiiteniponiiT with Ibe lirocbik, •» in dlMUitalnx thv relics 
found in tbe on* oIjus of »tructure oontinusi refenrnce niunt l>* innd* to thus* found In thr 
other. 
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iron nnd not of bronze, as the latter would not disji|)|>enr through natural 
agencies like the former. Resides we have no evidence that bronze was 
used for such implements in auy of our brochs and earth-houses. That 
good strong cutting metal tools were in use at Midhowe is evident, 
because one of the antlers found showed a cut j inch deep on the slant. 

The question arises: What has become of these tools? They could 
not all have Iwen carried away, nnd our only suggestion is that those 
that hnp|>ened to be left must have disintegratcil completely. The 
prtM-ess of decay would be accelerated in MidhoM'e, as in other brochs 



FIk. 56. Midhnwp Bn>ch i View fnnn the Broch towsrds the Atlsntic. ehowtuK 
rocks skinned of slahs. 


and earth-houses on the shore, by being drenched from time to time 
by sea-water in the form of spray, during the centuries that have 
passed since the buildings were abandoned. 

Fragments of pottery were found in great numbers in many parts 
of the broch, and it has l>een found {amsible to restore completely three 
vessels, nnd imrtinlly three more. This constitutes the finest collection 
of clay pots recovered so far from a hroch. Tliese are bucket-shaped 
or shouldered, and liear a resemblance to some of the vessels found at 
.\11 Cannings Cross, in Wiltshire.* 

The cache of shards found in the stone box is an unique discovery 
for Scotland. The cubicle lay only 10 feet away from the edge of 
* Mrs Cunnlnxton. All 0>nn<n(w CroM. pU. 38. 2; nnd *2. 
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the Geo, but, as the pieces of pottery were iielil»erutely collei’letl uud 
retained and not thrown into the water, tiiere must have been some 
reason fur this. The only cxplnniitiun we e<in put forward is that 
these fragments hml In-en preserved for the purpose of beiu}' {{round 
down and mixeil with fresh supplies of rlay when a new laiteh of 
pottery' was Wing made. There were 3| lbs. of fragments of rims, 7 lbs. 
of bases, and 27 lbs. of walls—371 lbs. in alL 

In mixing the clay, as a rule, the jMitters seem to have Wen satisfied 
with the natural mixture of small stonc^s which it irontmned. Generally 
there does not appe^ir to have Wen any crushed stone uddeil to it, as 
is seen in cinerary urns of the Bronze Age. 

It is remarkable that there was practically no ornaiiientation on 
the vessels; only’one or two small pieces showed an attejfupt at «lecor- 
atiou, and this consisteil of simple incised lines. 

That the Midhow'e folk, like those in some other brochs, were in 
contact with It«>miin civilisation is seen in the few shards of ,'samiail 
and dark-coloured ware and the broken bronze {tatella. 

The occurrence of two cup tnarkeil stones huilt into the hroch is 
im{>urtant, as rock sculpturinga in the form of cups and rings or spirals 
are very' rare in Orkney. Bings detached from cups, ns in one of our 
stones, arc not rommonly met with in Scotland, though such markings 
have l»eeii recorded from Kilmartin, Argyll; Knapjiers, Kilbowio, 
Dumluirtoushire; and KiunofT, Kincardineshire. 

1‘criwh of OcriifMitlno. Two distinct major rei-onstructions have Iwfen 
detected in the buihlin{{s of the bnsdi, but we cannot say deiinitely 
that the si'coiidary constructions within the tower can i>e correlated 
with those outside it, although we oiler some suggest ions. 

Originally the broch consisted of the central tower ami the strong 
outer wall with its outer and inner ditches, the main entrance lieing 
possibly located at the north-western end of the wall. 

The second period is imlicate«l by the outer chambers E. F. G, and 
H, which Wlong to a later time. This is seen clearly in chamWr 11, us 
part of the inner faro of the outer wall of the bnadi has been removed 
to a depth of at least 5 feet in places to make room for the north siile 
of the cImmWr. and the laUtom of the inner ditch has been filled in to 
level up the flfH»r. .4t the place whore this was tested, just within the 
south wall of the chani)M«r, a depth of 2 ftH't (1 inches had been made 
up. The character »>f the building in the four chambers, which have 
common se|>tirating walls, is gcxKl and homogeneous, though different 
from that in the broch proi»er. 

The caving in of the north-west segment <if the tower must have 
occiirrtsl after these chum)>ers were built, Ixs^fiuse the buttressing 
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erertwi ou tlie oittMuIo of its wall to auppurt it, is itiHerte<l between 
it and tlie Houtli ami south-east walls of the cIimtiiIhwh, hlockiiiK “P 
the oiitranceH int*i them. This may he taken as the third period, mid 
it is possible that, at this time or a little later, the sub-division of 
chandler (I and the covering up of the cellar in its Hoor. the erection 
of cubicles outside the entrance to the tower, in the south-west corner 
of chamber H. and at the hack of clmndK<r G. were carried out. The 
masonry in these is niiich inferior to that shown in the earlier structures. 

We have not been able to link up with any one of the three |K>riiHls, 
though they are doubtless later than the first, the fraf^ments of buildint'.s 
within and without the entrance throutrh the south end of the outer 
wall, nor of those lying outside the south arc of the tower. Neither 
have we lieet^ahle to date the two sections of very poor walling that 
have been thrown across the south end of the inner ditch. .Vs for 
the paving in the northern [lart of the outer trench it was laid down 
subse<|ucnt to the outer wall Iwing built, liecause for the greater part of 
its length the Hags are laid against the wall I foot above the foundation. 

So much for the out-buildiugs. If we are right in assuming that 
the easing wall and alcove erected against the inside of the north-west 
part of the tower were built when the buttressing was constructed ou 
the outside and the lower gallery in the wall of the broch bhs'ked up. 
tben the casing wall and alcove belong to the third period, dudging 
fiom the ca\itn‘S i*ut out to rtsieive the ends of the suggested lintel 
over the iloor into chamber G. it seems quite probai.le that the 
erei’lion of the wall of upright slabs dividing the inner court of the 
tower into two compartments was cnrrieil out when the casing wall 
was built, and so this ilivisiomil wall would belong to the suiiie time. 

The insertion of the up|ier mural cell in the east side of the tower, 
which close.1 up the higher gullery.aml the erection of the stair leading up 
to it within the inner court, may also have taken place during t his iieriod. 

I‘resutnnbly the lower heartliH in compartments G and L) Indong to 
the time when the ilivisiuiuil wall between them was set up. and the 
hearths superimposed on them must lie later. 

Tlie rectangular structures formed of slabs set on eilgo in the lloors 
recall those of similar shapi* discovere<l in the earth-houses at Sknra 
Brae in the niljoining island. 

The time taken to excavate the hroch lastcil for five consecutive 
summers and a few winter months, and practically the whole work of 
clearing out the structures was done by .Mr dames K. Yorston It has 
been computed that he wlitailiHl out from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand tons of fallen stone.s nnd debris. We should like to exi.rc^s 

VOI.. I.XVIII. ‘ 
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our great appreciation of the careful way in which he carried out the 
work. We are also imlehteti to Professor Low, Miss Platt, Profes.wr 
Ritchie, and Dr Caitnan for their reports on the iMinos submitted to them.' 


REPORT ON HC.MAN BONKS. By Proh-ssor AiJix. L«»w, M.O.. 

F.S.A.Scor„ University of Aberdeen. 

The lM>iies received consist of a human frontal bone with fragments 
of a lower jaw. The frontal Iwjne is almost complete, the sutures 
connecting it with adjacent bones have been open, thus allowing of 
easy separation. The l*ouo is smooth and delicate, with the forehenil 
vertical, frontal eminences prominent, the glabeUa atKl siipercilinry 
arches slight, anil the supra-orbital margins finely rut—cliaracters 
indicating the skull of a female. The attachei] nasal han(>s ore narrow, 
straight, and projecting, such as is seen in a Nordic tyiM) of skull. 

Though the l»one has lielonged to a young individual the crowns of 
the molar teeth, present in the fragmentary lower jaw, are much worn 
so that the dentine is exposed. 


RKl»t)RT ON ANIMAL AND OTHER BONKS. By .MAUiiKiiv I. I’i.att, 
M.Si'.. Royal S<*nttlsli Museum, Kiiiiiburgh. 

The bones examiniHl included 

Horse, ox, pig, sheep, red and roe deer, two jaws of wolf or dog, 
Dvild cat, common fox. Orkney vole, two humeri and |>art of tibia(?) 
of sejil, and left lower jaw of grey seal. 

(loose, duck, common fowl, gannet, shag, heron, and mandible of 
a bird similar to oyster-catcher. 

A small fragment of a fish jnw'. 

Ox, ItoM //■onfojois.—Regarded as a whole the Midhow'e skull gives 
the general impression of belonging Ut a small-si/.ed ox of extremely 
stui-dy build. In spite of its siualluess the bones agree in thickness 
with those of a Urus skull. The shape of the skull is more nearly remi¬ 
niscent of that of /fos froiittmuit, Nilsson, a fossil ox of Si-andinavia, than 
that of any other type (fig. fifi).* Of course there is a discrepancy in size; 
that of Ihm /ronfiwoia, juilging by a cast to be seen in the British Museum 

' Mr Ursnt >uu lumdnl ovor tbs lirucb to M.M. Ultloc of Worlu, who atp now cjtrryiuii out tbe 
work necfsenry for Its prmrrrstton.—J. ti. C. 

• •* Notes on the 8knll o( nn Ancient O* from Kousay. Orkney." M. L Plnlt in Srottluk 
SutumlUf, into. p. 17. 
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(South KeiiHini^ton). is very much larger; hut chnrncteristics such as 
the shape of the forehead and the set and trend of (he horn-cores are 
very similar. The skull is assiKuated with arclueologteal reinnins typical 
of the Rroch Period, such ns long-hundied M'eaving combs.spindle whorls, 
hiiininer stones etc., and with other animal hones. The latter comprise 
an ox humerus, also small sized and sturtly (pnilwildy lielonging to 
the same animal as the skull), the low'er jnw’ of a seal, several pig"* 
teeth, sheep and bird imtn^s, ant] also the lower jaws of a dog which 
are in size anti detailed measurements t>ompnrnhle with dogs' skulls of 
[irehisUiric date in the British Museum (actually sitecimen K 161., which 



Kii;- Skull of the Mltlhow* Ox. /ioji /ron/tuitoi. 


are the lower jaws of a dog from a Swiss l.ake Dwelling). Jiitlgiug 
fn)m these facts, the animals present must have belonged to an age 
long past; an ago when n culture was being formeil in Orkney similar 
to timt which was formed on the ('ontinent in the Swiss I.nke Dwelling 
Periotl. The particular ox in question may have latcn introduced nt‘n 
(irevioiisly early date from Scandinavia, and iis a result of conditions 
ililTerent from thiuw* on the Continent from which it had Iteen trnns- 
portetl had, as time went on, diminished in size, ns all island races 
tend to do. and yet still retained the charncteristh's of its read stuck, 
the larger /frut froutoiinn, so widespread on the Continent in early times. 
This seems to he the Krst of its kind recorded from droat Britain. 


UEI’OKT ON HONKS OF OX. By IV.fesmw Jamiw KmillR. D.Sc.. 
F.S.A.Sci>t., rnivemity of Al)«‘r«h*en. 

The single fragment of an ox skull shows that the skull had Iteen 
cleft through the centre of the forehead, prt*sumably for the extraction 
of the brain. In almost every respei’t the fragment reseiiihles the 
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unique skull of li small sturdy typo of ox, desrril>e<l also from a 
frnj'meut recovered from Midhowe Broch. by Miss Margery Platt, 
iLS representing a Scandinavian wild ox, ItoM y?'o»if«wus, in one of 
its domesticatcMl varietiw.' 

The present fragment, which consists of the upper part of the fore¬ 
head and top of the skull, with one horn-«*ore, shows that the vertex 
of the frontals lay almost in line with the upper surface of the horn- 
cores. The angle at the vertex between the frontal and occipital 
regions is almut <J5'; the horn-core is oval in section, flattened slightly 
in a front and l>ack direction, measuring IS*:! cms. in circumference at 
its base, but so abraded that its original length cannot be estimated. 
In one res|iect the fragment differs from that described by Miss Platt, 
namely that the breadth of the forehead, measured betwe'^n the liases 
of the horn-c<»res (and estimateil from the alm«>st complete half)^ was 
approximately 21 cms. against the 12 cms. of Miss Platt’s 8pe<’inien, 
where possibly suflicient allowance has not been made for an inter¬ 
vening fracture. 

With the skull is an axis or 1st cervicjil vertebra, which prolmbly 
lielongeil t«> the same animal, and which shows marks of hacking with 
a metal implement. 


Ur W. T. Cai.M.vn, Keeper of Zoology, British Museum (Natural 
History), to whom the hard pieces of whale's bone and the tula* 
ftirmed from the leg-bone of a bird w'oro submitted, states: 

“(1) The pieces of dense hone which you not unnaturally supposed 
to be ivorv were examined hj' Mr . P. Pycraft and found to lie parts 
of one of the paddle bones of a very large w hale. None of us had any 
idea that any parts of a wdiale’s btmo were so dense ns these. Most of 
them are almost sjiongy in texture. 

“(2) The Imiiic pipe has been 8tudie«l by Mr P. R. Lowe, who says 
*it apiiears to consist of the middle portion of the ulna of some largo 
bird, such as the wild g<»OHc, or. possibly, the fish eagle (IlttlUvrluH). The 
cortex and cancellous tissue have been almost entirely removed, either 
by natural decay or artificial menus. The b«)ne, in fact, has l>een so 
treated that practically all its characters have disappeared, and this 
makes it impossible to express any decided opinion as to the spoi-ies 
of bird to ^vhich it l>elongs.”’ 

• cin ihe Skull of «n Ancient Ox from Ruuiutjr, Orkney."’ M. I. PIntt In SroltUh 

Xaturalist, ItfCI, p. 17. 
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head. PltHllKo:Bo>'ndlie.rpper,TyTie; 
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Achamle, Coithneoa, Beaker from, . 172, 181 
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-John, Goldsmith in Canongatc, . . 403 

Acres. Knockanilo. Morayshire, Beaker 

fruni, .. 188 
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in Glenfalluch.114 

.«ius. Coins of. in Falkirk Hoard. . . 'J5 
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Agrippa, Coin of, fruni Dornoch, ... 32 

Aikeroess Broeh, Orkney. Bune Handle 

found near,.13 
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from. ....S7 
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In,.417 

Alliaiiy, Isabella, Duchess of, ... 118 
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Hoard.3.5 

Alexander Severos, do., do., . 35 

Allan. Colin, Silversmith In Aberdeen, . 417 
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Hillock, Tcaliug: Klngswrlla, Muni- 
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I/oehee. 

Animal Bones at Midhowe Broeh, 471 /.. 514 JT. 

- from Midhowe Cairn , . . 348 

-Kemains at Jarbdiof, . 342/., 247, 235, 313 

.Skeleton of Dog... 

Anniversary Meeting, 1033. .... | 
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Antlrrs, KihI lV<>r, in Midhuwe Broch, -IS). 'UM 


-from Midhnwii Cairn, . . . ISW 

AntonloiiH, Plan, Ooinn of:— 

from Cadctrr,. ^ 

„ CBnirKiii.3) 

„ KakiUle, Damfriesaliire. , . . 30 

lu Falkirk Hoard.-Q 

from Midcatder,. 

„ MuiiirilU,.87 

„ Old Kilpatrirk.8R 

Autunjr, Mark, Coina of:— 

from Cainrton. 

,, Costlerarjr.Si 

In Falkirk Hoard.35 

Anril Stonea from Jarishof, .... STiA/, 

Aiiuilia Severn, Coin of. In Falkirk Hoard, 35 


Arclierfleld, Eoat fwothian. FrotnurnU of 

Brokers from, . . . 137#., IflU, Irt2 

Ardlflhrx, Croden, Brakeri frutu. . 150, 174 

Anlsliral, Banner of the Stewarts of, 

Idonationt.10 

Argyll; ore Anlshenl; BalUnaby, Islay; 
Ballymenach. Kilmartiu; Halna- 
bmid; Calincbally. Mnll; Campbel¬ 
town ; Coll; DunstafTnage Castle; 

Iona; I jtrgle. Poltallnch; Moll; 
Poltalloch; Hum; Salrn, Mull; Sanna 
Bay. Ardnaniiirehan; Stalcuitv 
Castle; Tealle Bum; Tlree. 

Annlel*:— 

Bronze IVnniiiiolar, from Calmtalde, 


Ayrshire, (donation) .... It 
Gold, Scotch Pebble, (ilonatlon) . . 414 

Hair, (donation!.W 

I.lltnite, found In Old Kelg Stone Circle, 382.»« 
Shale or Jet, from Midbowe Broch, lOft 

Steatite, from Jarlshof.258/. 

Amisof Fergusaon.•'**’ 

- „ Petrie, Impaling Forbes,. . . 405 

- „ Tulloch. 

Amis and Armour ;- 

Chain Mail fn>m Ibiman Fort, Vindo- 

londa, (donatiunl.15 

Dirk. Highland, (donation) , . . 414 

.AraistruuK. William, of Kinniout, . IIV 

Arran. Janies Hamilton. Earl of. anil Duke 

of Clwtellieranit, Seal of, . . . 17 

A rrochar. Ecclesiastical Site. . . .115 

Arrow heads;— 

Flint, from Alrliouae, (donation) . . 5# 

- „ Knowe of lalro, Housay. 

(donation) . . . . W 

- „ New Mill, Kalhen, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, (donation). . . 15 


Full 

Amiw-heada (conff/.t:— 

Flint, from Stone Circle, Old Kelg,. • *0 

Quartz, from Callemish, Lewis, (dona¬ 
tion) .. • 11® 

-from Corishader, I.ewiB, ... 428 

Arthur's Seat: see EilinburKb. 

Aurhencaim, Dunifrieaahire, Beaker from, 

144/., 1(1) 

Aucbenheglish. Dumbartonshire, Eccleal- 

ast leal Site. 

Auchindoune, (Jawdor, Morayshire, 

Beakers .. 

Aucklnl(>ck, Alexander, Maker of the 

St Mary’s Mazer,. 

Auchumre. Portsoy. Beaker from, . 158, 180 

.Anclitemrder; see Baillielanils 

Aurelius, M.. Coins of, from Cadder, . . 28 

-In Falkirk Hoard.55 

Arondow, .Milltimlier. Alierdecushlre, 

Beaker from,.150. 177 

Awls, Bone, fiwu Jarlshof, 24U. 254. 2BI. 3K>, 280 

_,, Midbowe Broch, . 402,487 

Axe, Hand-, Mint, from Furze Platt. 

Maidenhead. Berks, (donation) . . 351) 


118 

188 


Axes; - 

Bronze. FUnited. from Ballownie. 
Brechin, (exhibited) .... 

- Flat, from Brocklock, Chirsphaim, 
(purchase) ...... 

-Socketwl. frorn River Teith, (dona¬ 
tion) . 

Copper, Flat, from Doune Hill, Dnnliar, 

(purehane). 

Iron. Viklnit. from Halllnaby. Islay, 

-(donation). 

Stone 

from Orowland, Shetland, (purchoae) 

„ East Burraflrtb, Shetland,. 

found at Fedeland, Shetland, (pur- 

rhane) . 

from Jarlshof.235, 255 

„ Pond Croft. Keig. Alierdeen- 

shire, (donation) ... 15 

„ Weat Africa, (donation) . I® 

Axe-);nmn)er, Stone, from Kncark, Iz'wis, , 430 

-front Skooan Evie, Orkney, (pnr- 

chase). 

Ayrshire; zee Aim Moss; Cairotahle; 
t^iladeld, TarliulUin: Court Hilt, 
Dairy; Haylee. latrKs: Muirkirk; 
Shewalton Sands; Stevenston: Well- 
wood. Muirkirk. 

Axlllan. or earlier. Worked Flint 'found 

near DunstalThaifo Caalle, (donation) 15 


412 

352 

lUI 

101 

75 

20 

191 

3.52 
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Barien-Powell, D. W. K., prewnU otOacta 

from Lewifl,.191) 

Bit^ipes. Miniature, HilflllaiKl, from 

Perth. <doaaUunl.tl 

-Lowland, (donation) . , , 11$ 

lianiie, John, prraenta Wooden Tunibter, . II 
fiaillielanda. Perthshire. Beaker from, 1.11), IHB 

Bain, F. W„ elected.2 

Baird, hlajor W. A., Death of. . . . 3 

-Obituary Notice of. 6 

Baimson, Mr, presenUt Frairmenl of thin 

Brunxe Plate.15 

Bnlliridie, Kincaniineslilre, Beaker*from, IST, ISt 
Balfour. The Hon. James Moucrelff, 

elected,. 2 

Balleroulin. Rht%DninbMtoaahir>, Ecctesi- 


oatirnl Site.Ilfl 

Ballinahy, Islay, A VikliiK Grave at, . . 74 

Ballinjour Wood, SlirlinK«hire, Place- 

name and Bccleaiaatlcal Site, . . 114 


Ballownie. Brechin, Bronxe Klan«red Axe 

from, (exhihitetl).412 

Balls;- 

Heuchintr, fromStirlinKshire. (donation) 1 $ 
Hydroatatic, (douationl .... 3S(I 
Stone, Carved, from Laxdale. Storno¬ 
way.ISH 

Ballymenach. Kilmartin. Beaker from, . 17H 

Balniahn. Place-name,.Il l 

Balme(ulle, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, . 177 

Balmuick. Comrie. Handled Beaker Urns 

from.152. Irt7 

Balnaliraid. Camtiltellown, Beaker from, 140, ITS 
Banchory: are Cloalifnrtiuhar. 

Banchory-Teman, Kincanlineablre, Beaker 

from.153. IH5 

Bandry, Luna, OunilMrionshire, Calm near, lOU 

- and t'am inaCeasoiK. Ecelealaallcal 

Site.Its 

Banlfhhlre: ore Anchmore, Portsoy; 

Boharm, Achruisk; Buckie; Bamside 
of Whitelleld, Al>erchirder; Carea 
town. Ihnikfunl; Cullen: Flndlater 
Caatle; Portion; (ianlenatown; 
Lrauiurdie; Seafleld. Cullen. 

Bankhead, Pltallito. Beaker from, . 171,17$ 

Bannatyne or Bute Mooer.Wl 

Banner of the Stewarts of Anlsheai, 

(donation) ...... 10 

Barholni Hill, Kirkdale, Kirkcudl>ri|;ht. 

Cast of Cup and Biiig-uiarka at, . Ill 

Baras, Hast, East Lothian, Beaker from, 

139/,, im. 1S3. lai), Irt! 
Barony of Sealteita. Stirlingshire,... $9 


Barron. Rev. Dr I). G.. presenta a Leather 

Shoe. m 

Basin, Stone, from Midhowe Brtxh. . . HM 

Bathgatp, We«t larthinn. Beakers from, 

I3A. 150. I8d 

Beod-makintr, notched Bone for. from 

Skara Brae.H 

Beads:— 

Bone, from Jartshof. .... 220 . 2 .’i 0 

Glass, from Morliam, Ejist Lothian, 

(donation).IS 

— from fort at Siccar Point, Cock- 
buraspath, (donation) . ... 11 

Shale, found in cist at EdinburRli. 
(donation).Itsi 


Steatite, from Jarlabof, .... 200 /. 
or Whorla Bone, from Midhowe Bruch, 

4S1, 4*«)/. 

Beaker Pottery of Scotland. A Xcw 
.\naiysLs of tire Early Bronze .\ge, 
and List of,.132 /. 

Beetle. Clothes, from North Berwick, 

(doitation). 0 H 

Beinn a’ Mlianairh. Dum)>artunshire, 

Place-name, . . . . . }l$ 

Belhelvie, Aherileeiuhire: »fr Balmeadie; 

Keir. 

Belmont Caatle, MeiKle, Beaker from, IH 7 

Berwicksliire: areAirhonse; Broomdykes, 
Edram; CmUptfordmains. EarUlou; 
llryhnrKh Mains; KdtnRton Mill, 
Chirnslde; Grueldykea, Dans; Ha^ 

Woml, Foulden; Harelaw HIU. 
Cliirnxide; Hoprig, Cockhiirnspath; 
Macksmill, Gordon; Manderston 
Iluo-se, Duna. 

Bettyfaill, Sntherlnnd, Beaker frairmeiits 


from.18S 

Bcrerldtp*. GeorRP. presents a Bone Obiect. II 

Binia' Bones at Midhowe Broch, . 4$2, 4HD, 610 

Birley, Eric, presents Chain Mail, . . 1 $ 

Biniie, John, presents Arrow-hemls, . . 13 

Birsay. Orkney, Perforated Stone from, . 13 

-Rooflnir htajj fn»m the Earl a 

Palace.. 

Black. Dr W. G., Death of. ... . 3 

-Obituary Nuti<» of, ... . 5 

Blockater, John C,,Jun., elected, . . . 2 

Blorkfonl Hill: are EilinharKh. 

Blackwood, William, elect<>d, . . , 19 () 

Blantyre, Lanarkshire, Koman Coin from,. 32 

BliMidstone, Worked, at Kudh* an Dnnalu 

Cave, Skye.206. 222 

Boar Tusks from klidhnwe Broch. 471,470, 482, lUQ 
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BtiirlehUlwood, t<nnKtiliMr7, Ebrabar from, 110. ltd 
Bobnnii. Bunffsliire. Beaker from, . liS, I7t) 
Bune:— 

Cefacean. CyllmlHeal pi era uf. for making 
Beai(«, frotti Skara Brae, Hlonalloni . II 
— Ualt'(ttato. from Mltlkonre Broch, . UVt 

— Ibuitlle Bone,.ton 

— Worked, from Mldbuwe Brock, 

ltd, m. 4ua, filO 

— ObjecTtanf; are Cup; Haiuiuer-liead; 
Wkurl. 

iluiuaii, Ctemateil, fuaiiil in Old Krb; 

Stone Cirrifl,.SHfl /., aP2 

Itiiplemrnte from Jorlahof, , , 370/,, IfTS 

-Chlael-ended, from Midhoire Brorli. 

463. itn 

Bolnted, from Dyke, Krle. Orkney, 

idonallont.5i 

Shoe-burn, eluiped, from the Old Cattle- 
fold, Vallay, tdimation).... II 
Tools from Mldbuwe Hntch. . . Wl. IjC ff. 

-i'ointed, from da. da, . , 471 /, 

Bnldilm;. .. do., da. . . 461 

Tulle tLetr-bune of Bird), from MIdbowe 
Broch. . . . , . 463.4MI. 516 

Whlatle-llka Object, from do., do., 481. 4M 
Oldocts of: sre Awls; Beatls; Borers; 
Cbisel-euded TikiIs; Chisels; Coatbe; 
Cumlia. WearinK: Handle; Pendant 
or Brail; Pins; Polisher; Bings; 
Sraimlnr. 

BonhIII, Dtiiiihartonsbire, Kcclesiastical 

Site*.116 

Bonnyhriilgr, Slirliiigsbite, Artiflcial 

!)Inani| at. Note* on an. . . . ni 

-Iron Slag from. da, . , . . 03.65 

-Pottery Fragment from, da, . . 63, 06 

-- Vegetation, Bemsins of. frotn. ila, 61 

BiMiks, Donations and Ibirobases of, 

ao. S, 57. HU. 11)3. aVJ, 417 
Boot Jank, Wooden, tdunalJon) ... 17 

Borer and Scraper, nombineil, Flint, from 

Finavon Vltrlfled Fort, Idouatiniil . II 

Borrm. Bone, from Jarlsbuf, ... 

— - M Mldhowe Broch. 

4«l/„ 474. 4S7/. 

Hot /mntoaus. Skulls and llorn-cnre* of, 

from MIdbowe Hrocb. , . 463. 472, Slljf. 

Boas of Shield. Viking, from Balllnaby, 

Islay, Idonatiou).76, 9H 

Bottle*. Ulass, one etamiieil Cutluilsn, the 

other from Ferintosh Distillery,. . lUO-l 

Bowl like Vesael, Block for. In Rock near 

Cunningslmrgh. Sbelland. ... 360 


Boyndllr, L'pperTyrie, Beakers fram, 176, 177 
Boxes, Slate, at Jarlshof. , . . aat, 231 

Brockenliraes: see Turriff. 

Brand for Deserters, from Alienleen. 

tpurobaae).417 

Brnsh, I*rofeisw»r J. C., on Incinerated Bones 

from Monkluw, Jedburgh, ... Ml 
Brass. Objects of: see Brooches; Pin. 
Brecbenuocb, The, or Monymusk Reliquary, 


tpurebase).ill 

Brechin. Roman Coin from, .... 32 

Brenil. Ablid, presents three Kolitbs of 

Flint.12 

Hrocb of MIdbowe, lloaKsy, Orkney, Ex- 

caration uf..4U, 444 

Bnicklock. Carsphalrn. Bronrg Flat Axe 

from, l|>un.-haa«).3iid 

Uranxe Age ile-aker Pottery of Scotland. 

A Now Analysis and List of, . . 133 

-Sheet, from Mldhowe Broch . 483,501 


— Objects of: ere Armlet; Axes; 


Brotxbes; Buckle, Viking; Knife 
dagger; Mnlals; Mounta; Patera; 
Pendant; Pins: Plates; Kings; 
Spearhead. 

Brooches 

(iold, Scotch Peliide. (donation) , . 414 

Highland, Bnaas, from Selscralggie 
Loilge. Sutherland, ftnirchaae) . . 19 

l.uekeiii>noth. Silver, made in inreniesa. 

tdunatiiw).12 

Pensiiiiular, Brunse, from Eldbottle. 

Idonallon).12 

- — fnini Kitchen midilen. EyePen- 

liiHula, Lewis ...... 13U 

-Irom .Mldhowe Broch. 4D, 472.a)u/. 

Silver, Scotch Pebble, (donation) . . 414 

Viking. Bnmxe, from Oupisdale, Suther¬ 
land. (tturchase).31) 

Brook, William, presents two Watches. . 16 

Hrnoiiidykes, Eilram, Beaker from, ISS, 1.37, 181 
Brootnend. Inverurie, Beakers from, . 156. 174 

Bruomhill, Tmigh. Beaker from, . . . 176 

Brough, William, presents Mliilslure 

Imwland Pi|>ea..415 

Hrowtsnd, Bridge of Wslls. Shetland, 

Stone Axe fnnn. ..... 3(1 

Brown. SheriirGeorge, electeil. ... 3 

Dr J. T. T., Death of. ... . 3 

-Oldtuary Nirtice of, .... S 

-John, presents a Weaving (Vmilt, . .ISO 

Bruxniuoth Walrd. Dunbar, Beaker from, 130,183 
Brace, John. Death of. Vote of Synipatlty 

to Family.liX) 
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Hruckteiifnt. Fjrvic, Beuker froin, . . I7(i 

Bryr». Pri»fe*8<ir ’niumai) il., rf elected to 

Connell.2 

-— fill Bonen from Viking Urnve nl 

Hntlinnbjr.77 

-Ur J. X. Mnrtiluill and, on n Croup 

of Sliurt Clma at Little KliiiiotTr, 


Bute.423 

Bticbanan, Stirlingublre, Font nt, . . Ill 

-Ecclesiastical Sites, . . , .114 

Buckle, IlanlTlihire, Beakers from, IM, 179. I*) 

Buckle. Viking, fmiii Ballinnby, Islay, 

Idoiiatloni . . . . . .77, Ik) 

Bullets anil I'nilols, Lead, from Arthur's 

Seat, Etilnlnirgli, Idiinat'on) . . 13 


• Burgess Act, ^iivorncaa. 1702, of John 

Fraser, (dfumt Ion I.410 

-Ticket, Ahcnicen, of James Fmeer, 

1720, (donation).410 

Burial, Creuiateil, fouilit In UId Kelg Stone 


Circle..aie 

-Viking, at Ualllnaliy, Islay, ... 74 

Burials. Neolithic, and Kellca in Midhnure 

Culm.330 

Burns, John C., elected..34 

— Thoiuna Pllklngton. elected, . . . 10 

Burnside of Wlillefleld. Banffsbire, Beaker 

from,.170 

Burntisland, Fife. The Melville Pew In, , 370 

Rurratlrtli, East, Shetland, Stone Axe from, lUI 
Bute, Olachan Ard Fort, . , , . 420 

Sr/ a/«o Biiuan Beg. i.anilaah. Arran; 
Clanta’ Cravea, Whiting Bay, Arran; 
Oleckiialme: Klliiiory. Little; Rolhe 
say Castle; Tormore, Arrau. 


Cadder, Lanarkshire. Miatnii at, . . 

-— Ihunali Coins from. . 

Calmhill, Mon)|uliltter, Handled Beaker 

fmiii,.132,177 

Calniholy, KirkcadhriKlit, Cost of Cap- 

marks at,.414 

Caimie. Hiintly, Alwnieenshirr, Beaker 

fmm. 

Calms:- 

Cani ma-Cheaeoig, near Handry, Lnsa. . 

East Flnnercy, Ihinecht, Nenlithio Pot 
tery from, (donation) .... 
on Riinsay, Orkney, ... . 

Chaiuliered, at Bnstan, . 33S.3I1 

at Yarboute.341 

Slallcfl Oiainliered, Mldhoire. Ronsay, 
Orkney.331 


.W,(» 

23 


175 

100 

415 

342 


Calms and lfut*clrcles at tliidh'an Bunaln, 

Skye.an 

Calratahle, Ayrshire, Hroiixe Armlet anil 

Ring from, ...... II 

Caltlinesstarr Acharole; Onunivay. l.owcr: 
Carry whin. Brunn; Yarhouse; 

Yarrowa 

Cakeinuir Hill, MidtothUin. Beaker from. 


130, 15] /.. 153. 1«I. Iris 

Catder, Professor W. M., eleet4?il a Secretary 

for Foreign Cormipoudenre. . . S 

Callachalty, Mull, Beakers from, . . 140/., I7» 

Callander, Dr J. (iraham, and Waller G. 
fimnl, on the Broch of Mlilhowe, 

Rousay, Orkney.4(1, 4+4 

— — and Walter G. Grant, on a Lmig 
Stalled Chamliami Calm or Mauso¬ 
leum. near Midlinwe, Rousay, Orkney. 33) 
Callander, Perthshire, Uronse Axo from 

River Telth at.101 

-Roman Coin from.3t 

Callaniah: err Calluraisb, 

Callemtsh, la^wls, Quarts Arrow head and 

Flake from.100 

-Stona Circle at,.88 

Calmnn, Dr W. T., on Wbnle's Hones from 

Midhowe Broch.518 

Camlmalsumn. Stirling, Beaker from, 15L 188 
Camhujiniore. Dornoch. Beaker from. . I5«, 188 

Camelon, Homan (Toiiu from, ... 28 

Campliell, J. H. Mayue, elected, ... 3 

Camplailtown. Beaker from.1*0 

(^anonbie. Dumfriesshire, Houses of Clay 

at.126 

Cap. Christening, (donation) .... 16 

Caracalla. Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard,. . .'IS 
Carestuwn. Deskfonl. Beaker from, . 138, 170 

Camwatb: srr Wester Yird Unnsea. 

Carsectvugh I'hialle, Wigtownshire, Beaker 

Fragments from.141, 180 

Cartridge Case fmm Arthur's Seat, Ediu- 

Imrgh, (donation) ..... IS 

Cams. Coin of.. 

Caasillls, The Conntasa of, elected, . . 3 

Castles 

Fraser, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle at. 


11 nntly, Angus, Beaker from, . 

87/. 

, uo 
ITT 

Invermark. Angus. 


H 

Stalcalre. Argyll, Old Survey of. 


43 

CaatledHiIliling, Clay, in Scotland. 


117 

Caatlecary, Mound at, , . . 


sa 

— Roman Coins from. .... 


28 

Cot, Wild, Bones In Midhowe Broch, . 


515 
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Catt«rlltic. ITittwr Mains u(, Kiucnnllne- 

B«akcr from, , , . ISS/.. Ittl 

Care, Rudli* an Uunain. Skye. Excaration 

.awi 

Cawdnr Castle. Naim!>hlre, Beakers fr\iui, IS8. Wfl 
Cetarean Boue: see Bone. 

Chain Mail: arr Mail, Chain. 

Chaliuera, Francis, prasenti old Class 

Bottlea, . . • * • * . lUU 

Chapel of St Helen. Seabexa, Stirlingshire. 67 

-of Si Mary-KilniicUaeL Stirlingshire. . IIS 

Chapman, Alan, elet;le<i.IIS 

Charcoal from JarUbof..S33 

-from Old Keig Stone tJIrcle. Report on, SIS 

- „ Rudir an Lhinain Care, Skye. . 210 

Charles I. anil Henrietta Marla. Marriage 


Mmlal.17 

Chatelherault. James Hamilton, Duke of, 

and Earl of Arran, Seal of. , . . 17 

Chert, Flake, from Rudh' an Dunnin Cara. 

Skye..2SJ 

Chratnrholui. Northumberland, Chain Mali 

from Roman Fort, Vindolanda. at. . IS 


Chllde. Profeasw V. Gordon, Final Report 
on the Excarntinn of the Stone Circle 
at OhI Kaig, Aberdeenahira, liy,. . 673 

—-preiwntn a piece of Cetacean Bone 

and a Whorl. . . . . . . II 

-a .Stone Pot-lid.413 

Cliisel-ended Tools, Hone, from Mldhowe 

Broch, .... Mt!/.. 17L 473.487 
Clilael'Uke Touts, K<me, friun JarUliuf, 

281.283. 273 

-Stone, from do., .... 300 

Chisels, Bone, from Jarlahof, 235.2S5, 281, 3B0, SCI 
Church Bum iBum of Achlalal, Stirling- 


alilra.114 

Cist in Mldhowe Calm,.34(1 

data. Short, at Little Kilinory, Bole,. . 433 

- In Mimuda at TrumlamL Bouaay, 

Orkney.tfe). 7U 

- containing a Beaker, at KirkhitI, 

Klltarlity.120 


-—-—Kood-reesel Cm and Shale 

Bend, fonnd in Edinburgh, (douatiunl 351 

-with Cm, Jot Necklace, and Flint 

Knife, found near Oen of l^euchlnnd. 

Brechin.413 

Ciat-grare, Viking, at Ballinaliy, Islay, . 74 

Clach nan Tairhb, Arrochar, Eccteeiootical 

Sit*.113 

Clachaa Ard Fort. Bale,.430 

Relics from... , 43S 

Standing Stone near, , .... 423 


Clark, Mrs Benuet, presents Pocket Ink 

bottle* and Peiihuldera, ... 13 

-J. G. D., on the Wurked-stone Industry 

at Rudh’ an Ounaiu Care. Skye, . 333 

-John R. W., Death of, ... . 3 

-Thomas. Burgeas In Edinburgh. 

Claabfarqiihar. Bauchury, Beaker and 

Food resaei frum, .... 1.77, ITS 

Claudiua II.. Coin of, frum Whllhnm,. . 30 

Oay:- 

Castle-hnilding In ScuGand, . . .117 

Toots for working, frum Jarlahof, 3Si, 307, SUP 
Ubjectsof: secCroggan; Craclldea; Jug; 
Mnolds; Pot. 

Cleaver. Slate, from Slate Box at Jarbihof. 3:&t 
Cleghom, &tUs, presenta a Clones Beetle 

and a Jam Ladle.Ut 

Clegfaorae, Deacon Ktlward, Hall-mark of. 110 
Clinterty, Kinellar, Beaker fmtn, . , ITS 

Cloth of Gulil frum totuli of King Robert 

the Hnice, tdonatioul .... 17 

Clara, Mill, Klldntmmy, Beaker frutn, . 177 

Clnb-like Stone Implement from Mldhowe 

Calm.XtU 

Olnba. Stone, from Jarlaliof. . , .254^., 367 

Cockbumspath, GIom Baad from Siccar 

Potal,.11 

Stt almi Hoprig. 

Colladeld, Tartmltnn, l-up-markings on 

Cover of Ciat at, .... 145,173 

Coins:— 

Antonlnlanl,.37 

Biltuii. of Alexandria, found In Britain. 30, 31 
Bronx*, from NurrI*'* laiw, . . S)/.n. 

Greek, fmiiid III Hoani of Bmiian Coins 

from Falkirk,.34 

Qrcstt of Roliert 111., Dnmlaudon Mint, 

Idunationi.414 

Roman;— 

found in Dumbartonahire, . . . It 

„ „ Srulland tlll.l, including a 

Hoard from Falkirk.37 

of Alexamlrla, frum Dhuloch. Rliinna 

of Galloway.311 

n«iiariusof Tllierins from Newstead, 

Idouatlon).414 

Republican, found in Hoani at 

Falkirk.35 

CoU, Argyll, Beakers fnim, ... 146. 178/. 
Collar, Iron, hinged, from Perthshire, 

tdonatinni.IM 

Colleaiiie, Fife. Beakers from. 151/.. 155, Iffl). 183 
Collieaton Mill, Arbroath. Beaker from, IM, 178 
Colnniba. St, The Breebennoch of. . . 10 
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rAQB 

Colatnba. Ki, 1‘atmii uf Dryuirii, , . . IH 

Cmnb, Uone. from MMhowe Brocb, 172. W5. a*) 

- Wmrlnit, frtmt Flmrn, Orkney, 

(donation^. X!0 

Cotubs. Small-toothed, number tn Katioual 

Muacum. ....... SB 

— 'Wnarlng, from Blidbowe Brocb, 

WG!. m (dH. 47S. Wl, 183, BW 

— -X«inil)er fmind In Scotland. . SO# 

t><mmodQs. Coins of. In Falkirk Hoard, . 3S 
Commnninn Cap, TIte S( Lrimard'a. . . 411) 

C-ounor, Ber. John M., elected, ... 3 

Conetans L. Coin of, fnnn Cnreaea. , . 3# 

-IL. Coin of, from Kirkcudliriubt. . . 3D 

Constanlitie I., Coinaof, from (%>rraea, . SD 

-from ^llar, Shetland. ... 2! 

-II.. Coin of, from Covvaea. . . . SU 

f^natantlns n.. Coins of, from do., . SU 

-Coin of. from Fetlar. Stirtland, . 32 

-,, „ North Ulst, ... 32 

Cookann, U., prraents Slone Discs and 

iVborl from Traprain Ijiw, ... 08 

Cupper, OI\}act« of t aer Axe; liinx. KIntpir; 

Sun-dine. 

Cores, Quarts, from Jartaliof, . . £15,250 


Corran Ferry, Incarneavshirr. Beaker 


Corrle. J. M.. prenenls two Stone Imple- 

uiriita,.13 

Coaena, Mrs R. R.. presciiU Medals, etc., . 17 

Court Hill. Dairy, Beaker (mni, . . 143, ITU 

Coreaea. Moray, Ibiinan Coins from. . . 20 

CralKle, Adam, Maker of the Friypuaton 

Maxer.SM 

Craittierar .Maxer, . . . . . 103 

Craiipifitnlinams, Karlstnn. Flint Objecta 

from.IM 

CraufonI tCraufulrdli James. Maker of the 

Cralglevar Maxer,.4ca 

Craw, the late J. HewaC on a Mound 
eontaininu Short Cists at Trumland. 

|{<Hisa,r, tirkney..OS 

-- prenenU a Glass Beail. . . . ]| 

-Ileath of,. 3 

-Obituary Notice of. ... . 0 

Crowfard. Lanarkshire. Beaker from, 

142. 117, tm 

Crispina. Coins of. in Falkirk Hiianl. . . 33 

-from Fetenihill. Glanso'r. . , 31 

CrUpns. Coin of. from FIrhIII I’ark.Glaatrow, 31 

CruKgan. from Iona, idonation) ... 17 

Croit Kt'idhnain, Fcrthahire, KoclesUstical 

Site..114 

Cnisa Stone WelU Bonhill, .... 116 


rjuui 

Crasn-alab from St Dunnan's, Eltts, Cast of. 


triemation).114 

Crucibles. Fratonentn of. from JarUhof. 233, S76 

-.. MIdhowe Bnwb.. 4T2. 4«3. 484. 808 

Crnden. Abertieensiiire, Beaker from, . 174 

CnlMn Sands. Knmsn Coin from,... 30 

Cullen. Beaker from.IT# 

-Carred Oak Panels from. ... 37H 

Cniloden. Bottle stamped.101 


Cnmmintt, Victor J.,presenutSilTerSpaons, lOO 
Cunlnp Hill. InTerurie, Abcrdrenahlnr. 


Beaker from.177 

Cunniug»bort(h. Shetland, Block for a 

Bowl-llke Vessel In Bock near, . . 300 

Ciinxierton, RoxlHirBhsbire, Attack on 

House nf, ...... . IS 

Cup, Cetacean Bone, from Midbowe Broch. 

172, 401 

-Commnninn, Tlie St Leonard's, . . 4IU 


Cup- and Rinic marks on Barholin Hill. 

Kirkdole, Cost oL.114 

— -at C-airnbuly, Coats of. . . . 414 

-at Midhuwe Broch. . . . 485, ol2 

-on Cist Corer at CollsHeld, Tarhol- 

ton. . ‘.143, ITS 

-- St Wester Yird Unuses, 

Csrnwnth.143, 185 

Cnp-markeil Stone at Midbowe Broch, 483, 48.5 

Cnrle, Alexander O,. C.V.O- on Further 
ExcaTBtlon at JarUhof. Sumbuiyh. 
Shetland, in lOitI and lilcn, . . . 224 

-Alexander T., electerl, .... 3 

Cutter. Ivory Quill, idouationt ... 10 


Dairaie. Fife. Beaker from, . 131/., 158, inOt 183 

Dale. Deltintr, Shetland. I.eatlierShoe from. 50 
Dairy, Ayrshire: ereConrt Hill. 

Dolryniple, The Hon. Sir Hew 11., irresents 

a Medal, ..17 

De Latnur. Conntesa. presents a Horn 

Spoon.13 

Derr-horn;— 

Antlers of, in Midbowe Brocli. . lai, 4U0 
Haft-plate, from Midbowe Bruch. . 482. IIM 

ilammer-boads from MIdhowe Brocli, . liKt 
Handles from Midbowe Brocb, . . 4tt4 

Tine, cot. friMu Midbowe Brocli. . 402. 164 

Tinea, Workml. me, 

Object of: are i^omh, Weavlnjf. 

Dennison, Mias K. D., preaenu Valentines. 

Medals, Tawse.18 

Dr Pinto. Kalniondo. elected. . . #7 
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Uhuloch, WiKtownshirp. Coin of Alex- 

amlrin froui,.;m 

DijuiuiiiPDinnnii, Coin of. in Falkirk 

Hoard,..36 

Oickaon, Dr Wiillniu K.. rr-«l*ctp<l to 

Council.2 

Oidiiu Julianna, Coin of, from Falkirk 

Hoanl.33 

Oippie, Moray, Carved Pew-back from tlie 

Chuirliof,.367 

-St Leunard'n Well.37U 

Dirk, HiKliland. (donation) . , . , 4H 

Oiaca, Stone, from JarUbof, Shetland, 

(donation).fd 

-ornamented, from Skatneiui, Shet¬ 
land, ........ 230 

-poliahed, from Traprain Ijiw. 

(donation).US 

-"■ith Symbols incised, from 

Jarlihof.22B /. 

Dok. Bronxe or Early Iron Age, Skeleton 

of. from JarUbof, .... 253, 317 

-or Wolf Hones in .Midhow e Droch. 614, 313 

Oomitian. Coins of, from Cnuielun, . . 29 

-in Falkirk Uoaid.35 

-from Mumrills.27 

-„ Old Kilpatrick, . . . 

Dornoch. Sntherland. Homan Coin from. , 32 

iKimuck. Dnmfrteashlre. Mud Ilouaesat, . Iffll 
IXmitlaa, William, Death of. .... 3 

-Obltnary Notice of.6 

Donne, Sir James Stewart. 1st I<ord, . . 4(JB 


Dounreny. l.ower, Caithnena, Beaker 

Frnipnenta from.13U. 181 

Drem, East Lothian. Beaker from, . . 183 

Draas-fastener, flold, proiialdy from Mull. 


(purchase).101 

Drumaklll, StirlinKshire. Ecelesioatical Site 

•1.114 

Druinmeixier, Peeldestihire, Beaker from. 


142. lai. 180 


Dryburgh Maina, Berwickshire, Flint 
Scraper, Tanienolsian, from, (dona¬ 
tion) .. 

-’Tanlenoisian Implements from. . 19 

Drymen, SlIriinKshire. Ecclesiastical Sites 

.114 

-Holy-water Stoup at. . . .113 

DufT, John, of Muldavit.371 

-Wllliaiti, of DIppleand Innes(/n/Aeri(/ 

laf Earl of Fifei, .370 

Duir Dunbar, Mrs I... presents a Homan 

Glass Jug, ...... 18 

Dumbarton .Mint, Groat of Hobert III.. .’ 414 


Duraltartonahire: see Aber; Arrochar; 
Auchenbeglish; Balleroiilin; Ban- 
rtey. Lusa; Keinn a' Mhanaich; 
BoiihQl; Clach nan Talrhli; Cross 
Stone Well; Ivlentajopul.; Faslane; 
Gleninallocban; Iliert; Inchmnrrin; 
Inchtavannacb; Kilbride; Kilcreg 
Ran; Kilmaronack; Kilpatrick, Old; 
Kirkintilloch; Kirkmichael. Hbu; 
Lndyton; Lusa; Nemet; Old Kirk; 
Portkll: Priests Well, Rhu; Hhu; 
IbMMlhu; Rosneath; St Michoel'a 
Chapel; St Honan's Well; Shanacics; 
“TnmliAtonc House Tom na Paidir. 
Dumfriesshire: see .Ancheuoalm, Clawe- 
burn; Canonbie; Domock, Eskdale; 
Gilnockle; Kirkmahne. 

Duuan Beg, Lanilasb, Beaker from, . 145, 181 

Dunbar. FUt Copper Axe from Doune Hill. 191 


Duncan. James, elected. ..... C-tV) 

Dunlop, C. A., Death of,.4 

Dttnn, Mrs A. W,, pnesents a ChristeninR 

Cap... 

Dunnoltar, Kincaniineshire. Beakers from 

Kernoon Farm and RestinR Hill. . 184 

Dunroliin, Sutherland. Beaker frnn>. . 150,188 

Dunshelt, Auchtermiichly, Beaker from, 160. 183 
DunstofTnoRe (Tastid, Worked Flint founil 

near,.la 

Dunvegan. Skye, Horn Spoon from. , . 13 

Dyke. Erie, Orkney, Pointeil Bone Oltleot 

from.51 

Ena EiHlhnain, Perthshire, Place-name, 114 


East Barns: see Bams. East. 

-Is>lhlan; are Archerileld; Bam.s. East; 

BoRlehillwiKMi, Isuitpilddry; Rrox- 
moutb Wairtl, Dunbar; Drem; 
Dunistr; Kldl>ultle; Heddrrwick; 
Morham; North Berwick; Traprain 
l.aw; Windy Mains. Hiimbie. 

Eaaterton of HoaeUle. Mora.rshire, Symbol 

Stone from.53 

Eccleniaatical Sites in Loch Ixtmniid Area, 114 
Eckfonl, Roxburghshire, Beaker from. 13B, 187 
Etlderton, Raes-stilre, Be-aker from. . . 187 

Eiienmcmth, Kelso, Beaker from. 130, 140, 187 
EtlentoRRart. Luss, Place name, . . .115 

Edgerston Moor, HuxbnrKhsbire, Beaker 

FraRroenU from. . . . . 135. 187 

EdinburRh:— 

Arthur's Seat. Bullets and Pellet* from. 13 
Blackfonl Hilt, Leaden Tor from, . . 13 
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EdiDlinrKh (roN/)/.):— 

Caiioninte llnll-ninrk, . . . #»), 407/. 

CmIIp. Mud \Vall<i roamt, . . . . l:!l 

Kood-TKiisel nud ShiUi* Bntd from 
OxRanipt Rood. - .... 351 

Incli. The. Xail and tlurM-stiaes fnnnd at, m 

L<?atlicr Ink-bottles from.12 

lajilli. Roman Toln from.3U 

surer. Oldest Reitirdeil Hall-mark.. . IMJ 

— Spoons maile in.lOt) 

- Teaspiion.15 

Virwfortli Golf Clnb, Medal, (donntlonl. IH 
Cdinjrton Mill, Cliimside, Beaker and Fuo<i- 


veasel from.135, IHl 

Edrom: are Broonidykes. 

Edwards, Arthur J, H.. on a Vikinjf Clat- 


irrsre at Ballinaby, Isla.r, ... 74 

-on Cinerary Urns at Monklaw, 

Jedliurt;b,.7D 

Eilzell, David. laird. ..... 47 


Eeles, FmnciaC., on The Monymnsk Reli- 

i|Uaty or Brcclwnnnch of St Coinmbo, 4-'Et 
EffiKy of St KessoK at Luaa Kirk.. . , 100 

Kforshell from Neolithic Calm, Midhowe, 

Orkney,..133, MIU 

Eiipf, Iiiremess-Hhire, Cast of Cross-alali 

from St Ilonnan's.414 

KlaKalialas, Coin of, in Falkirk Hoard, . 35 

Eldlaittle, East Lothian, Fenannular 

Brooch from. ...... 12 

Bltrin, Beaker probably fnnnd near, . ISh, 188 

-Cathnlral, Destnictlon of Wood- 

carvliiK In, IBW..371 

Ellon, Abenleemdiire. Beakers from, . 150, 174 

Elrick, A l>enlernshire. Beaker from, . . 178 

Eoliths, Flint, from East Antrlia, (donation) 12 
Eskdale, Dunifriessbire. Roman Coin from. 3(1 
Evans. R. W. X., presents a Boot jack. . 17 

Ewln«. Thomas, Hall-mark of, . . .308 

Excavations 

Artiflcial Mound at Bonnybrldite. . . 50 
Cave at Rudh' an Unnain, Skye. . . 2(111 
Chamliereit Calm. Rudh’an Dunaln.Skye, 104 


-Mound at Westness, Roiisay, . , 71 

Jarlahof, Shetland. In 1102 and 1083. , 221 

Midhowe Brorh, ...... Ill 

-Stalled Calm.32(1 

Mound with Cists at Tranilaml. Ikiusay,. (18 
Did Keijj Stone Circle. Final Hetmrt on, 372 
Exciseman's .Searcher, (donation). . . 17 

Fabric. Woollen, found with Roman Coins, IP. 33 
Fairiadm. Arrhilmld, presents Brunxe 

.Amtiet and Rint;..II 


Fairies Kiiowe. Pcndreicli, Perthshire, 

Beaker from. . . . |3l). 152. Iffl). IF? 

Fairley, John A., presents two Brooches 

and a Bracelet.||4 

Faiminirton, RoxiHuirhshire. Roman (Tout 

from, . ..3u 

Falctmer, Colin: ore .Moray. Bbihop of. 

-Lilias R<»e or. ...... 388 

Falkirk, Board of Boman Coins from,. . 18 

Note on.. ..32 

Faslane, Oumliartonshire, Ecclesiastical 

Site.110 

Fanstiba Junior,Ckiina of. in Falkirk Hoard, 35 

-Senior, do.. do., , . . 35 

Feam Abbey, Ross-shlre, flrsl Imilt of niiid, 120 
Fedeinnd, Shetland. Stone Axe found at, . 332 

Felluwes, Captain B. W. L., presents a 

Leather Shoe, ...... 14 

Fcliilour. John. Wo«»d-cnrver in Aberdeen, 358 ff. 

Fertftis of Galloway,.121 

Feriruson Watson. Dr Hu((h, electetl. . . 3 

FeiKUSson. David, and Lsnbel Durham or. 

Anns of..,1BH 

-Maxer, Tlte..aw 

Ferintosh. .Mono|ioly for distillinK Whisky, IU| 
Fellor, Shetland. Iloiiinn Coins from, . . 32 

Filiiila: ser Brooches. 

Fife: are Baruthdand; Collessie; fhtlrsie; 
Dunsbelt, Aiiclitermnchty; Gather- 
cuuld Quarry, Ceres; GranKehlll. 
KlHKhora; Norrie’s Law; Parklaw. 

St Andrews; Tents Mnir, la^ucliars. 
Figurine, Stone, from Jarlshof, . . . 3l(( 

Killan, Saint. Patron In Glenfalinch, . . 114 

Ftnavon. Angns, Relics from the Vltrilled 

Fort of... . II 

Findlnier Castle, BanlTshlre, Beaker from, IHO 
Findlay, Mrs J. Patrick, Death of. . . | 

Finlay, Walter, presents a Key, ... 12 

FInnercy, East. Alwrdeenshire. .Neolithic 

Pottery from Calm, . . . . 415 

Firhill Park, GIas|{»w-. Roman Coin from. . 31 

Flag, Rtmnng, from the Palace, Birsay, 

(donation).. 

Flakes 

BloiMlstonr, from Rudh* an Dunain Ca ve, 223 
Chert, from do., dm. . . , gjs 

Hint, „ Cntlipifnrdinalns. l-kirlston, 

(donation).. 

-fmni Swanscombe. Kent, (donation) 14 

- West Drayton, Middlesex. 

(donation).. 

Qiiartx. Worked, from Wanl Hill. Shet¬ 
land, (donation) .. 
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Flaws, Sooth Knnnldshnjr, Wesviuif Cooib 

from.33fl 

Kletoherflelil. Antnis, Beaker from, . 1 .t 3. 17K 

Flint 

HaniJ-axe. from Funte Platt, Berks, 
(donation). ...... Slo 

Implenienta, from Airhooae.Uxton. Ber- 
M-ickahtre, (donation) .... .17 

Olyects of, from Crahpifurdniains, Earl- 

aton,.. 

Tanienoisian, from Dryburuh Maina. 

(piirchaM)).Id 

Worked, from Craltfsfunlmains. Eori- 

ston, (donation).OH 

-- from Queenn, Orkney, (donation) . 1.1 

-Axillan, foiinil near OnnstalThaipr 

Castle, (donation).l.t 

.Set (i/ao Amiw-tieads: Ase, Hand; 
Korrrand Sera per, cotul>ined; Kolitbs; 
Knirca; Scrapers. 

Font at Boclianan. Slirlin)(shlr<. . , III#. 

- found in Cam ma CheasoiK, Loas. . KlU 

- - at Itossdbu, Oumliartonahire, . . lui 

Forl)ea. Anna: are Petrie. 

-Sir William, Bart., of Cralitievar, . tus 

— of Craiifievar, Arms of Petrie of Portle- 

tbani and,.. 

-of Culioden, .Monopoly for dLstitlini; 

M'blskjr, . ... 

Forfflen, Biuitrahire, Beakers from. . . 18U 

Fort, Clachan Anl, Bote.4au 

Fortune, John K.. presents Mint Im¬ 
plements from .Vlrbouse, . . , B7 

Fox Bones in Midhowe Biswh, . . . Bli 

Frajm. Skatnena, .Shetland, Beaker Frag 

nients from,.ISU. Dtt 

Franche Faralljr of Master-masons, . . 3(H 

Fraser, Aloaduir, elected, .... .74 

-Ian C., of Reelig. elected, ... 3 

-dames, Aberdeen Burgess Ticket of, . (IP 

-John, presents Booling Flag and Flint 

Knife.. 

--Inremesa Burgess Act in farourof. 410 

~ The Rev. Joaeph K., Death of, . . 4 

Freellfld, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, 

1S8. 171. ITS 

Friars. Kelso, Ih'aker from, . . . latl, UC 

-Food-vesacls from.|72 

Fjrrish. Rosa-shire, Beaker from. . lt«/„ino. 1«7 
Fjrvie, Alwnleenshlre, llenthering Tniwel 

.. 


(•allNi. Coins of, from Cadder. 
-from Falkirk llnanl. 


a* 

.V. 


Gallienns, Coin of .Alexandria, ... an 
Galloway, Alexander, Sixth Earl of. . . prr 

-Rector of Kinkell.pu 

-Janies L., elected, . . . , , 3 

— Maxer,. . . .4^5 

Gallmi. Constantins. Coin of, fmm Brechin. 33 

-from Coresea.a) 

-Treboniaiiiis, Coin of. fmm laiith. . 30 

Galsun, Lewis. Pottery, etc., fmm, . . |M) 

Games, Henching Balls..13 

Garilenatown. BanlTshire, Beaker from, IW, IfO 
(7arry whin. Caithness, Beaker from, . 130. IHI 

Gatberranld Quarry, t'-eres, Bmnxe .Sjiear- 

hcad from.. 

Geddic, John, on a Serentcenlh-eentuiy 

Pcw-hock from Oipple, Bloyiy, . 387 

Gelrlsclett, North Cist, Beaker fmm, . ISO, I.H4 
Geta, Coins of, fmm Fuiraingtou. . , au 

-— In Falkirk Hoard, .... 35 

Giants’ Grares, Arran. Beakers fmm, , 14.7, H(1 

Gibson, W. J., elected, ..... 3 

-on .Some Prehistoric Relics fmm Lewis. 41W 

Gilnockle Port, Ikiin of Pius found near, . ;iii 
tflasgow ExhibUion, |H0i>-fl, Bmnxe Medal 

.. 18 

JHee also Firbill Park. 

Glass .Manufacture, Early, . . . 410#. 

OUierts of: are Henils; Bottles; Jug. 

Roman. 

Glass. Alienlrenshire, Beaker from. . . I7)l 

Uiastcriterry, Peterruitrr, Beaker from. I.Tfl. 170 
Glecknalwe. Bute, Beakers fmm.. . 143,181 

Glenfallocb, Perthshire. Ecclesiastical Si tea 

*".114 

Gleuince .Sands, Beakers from, . 141, 14(k 188/. 

--Bmnxe Mount from, ... 15 

-Neolithic Pottery fmm, ... 10 

Glenmallochan, DuinlKirtunshire, Sculp¬ 
tured Stones at,.115 

Gold, Cloth of, fmm tomli of Robert the 

BruiM*. (donation).. 

-Oldecu of; are Dress fastener; Rings. 

— Copper and. Sun-disc, pmlstidy fmm 

Mull, (porcliasr).ip) 

Goldsmith. .MisaJ. Ellxalwth, elected. . |0 

Gonlon. Isolirl; arr Innra 

-J, Tennant, presents a Coin. . . . 414 

-presents a Qiitll Cutter, ... 10 

-John, In Ilaugh of DIpple. ... 3(1) 

-Blargarei: see Innra. 

Gordon-Cuiiiming. Sir .Alistcr P., presents 

S|s<y Fly Hooka.4|3 

(Sonlnnstown. Mnrayslitrr. Heaker from. . IMO 

Grain fiinnd at Jarlshuf, .... 3(1) 
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(}miip<hUl, KIngliorn, B«aker from. . ISl, lri3 
Grant, Francis J., elected a Vice President, I 

-Walter O., on a Ouiml>ere«l Mound at 

Wratness. Rousajr, Orkney,. . . 71 

-- presents Carred Wooden Panela,. IB 

-and Or Cal lander on a Long Stalled 

Chambered Cairn near Midhowe. 

Konsay.. 

-and Dr Callander on the Broch of 

Midlinwe, Ruusay,.4*4 

Gray, James. Siltreramith. . . 403, 401I 

-O.. elected.3 

Gridiron, from Alierdeenshire. ipurchasel . 417 

GrlndlngStonefnini Kuilb'an UnnalnCare. 

Skye .. 

Groeldykea. Bem-lckshlre, Beaker Frair- 

menu from. . , l.'B, 137. IM. ITS, IHI 


Gunn, George, Death of..4 

-Scott, elected..(I7 

Guthrie, T. Mnule, exhibited a Bronze Axe. 

etc.. 

Hadrian, Coins of 

from Comelon.. 

„ Castlecary,.at 

„ Culbin Sands.20 

In Falkirk Hoard, . . . , . 33 

from MuinrillN,.. 

„ Old Kilpatrick. SH 

„ WesterwiKMl.St 

Haft'pintca, Deerhom, fnuu Mldbowe 

Broch.pg. MI. 4 PI 

Hoijg Wood, Bera-lckshlre, Food vessel 

fnjm.. 

Hoggart. l*rovost J. D.. presents a Bronze 

A*e.. 

Hnijf, Thoiiias. presents a Roman coin, . 414 

Hair, Ornament and Armlets of, (donatloni W 
Halcrow, Thomas S.G..electe<l, ... 3 

Hall marks, Scottish, . .TWl. 3 UH. PW. PB. 4 IU 
Hamilton, of Oalaell, lx>nl. presentsa Dirk. 414 
-Janies. Duke of Chatelherault. (krl of 

Arran, Seal of,.. 

— Sir Roliert W„ elected, .... 3 

Hammer-head. CeUceaii Bone, from 


Jarlshof... 

- Deer horn, from Midhoa-cBmeh. 4 .*i 0 , tiO. 433 
Hnminer-stones 

from Jarlshof. .... 217. 23 «, 3ne 

., Midhowe Broch. . . 471 /., 4dl. JtH 

found In Midhnnre Cairn. .... XK) 
Handles, Bone, found near Aikernesa, 

Orkney, idonatlonI.. 

- Deer horn, from Midhowe Broch.. . 4114 


Harelaw Hill, Berwickshire, Beaker from, 

J 3 a/.. 130 , idl 

Uarmy, Orkney, Flint Knife from the Broch 

of Xettletar,.. 

Harrison. Alderman Dr James, elected, , 3 

Harvey, Mrs Alexander, presents Bone 

.. 

Hay. Alexander, in Haugh of Dipple. last.. ;«0 

-Elene.. 

-Elizabeth Iniies or. . , . . , anj 

-John, of Kinoudie, ..... XB 

- - of the Forest of Boyne and of 

Tulllbole, 371 

-Lilias Innea or, ...... suj 

— ^tarie: see Innes. 

-Walter, of Redhall, 10*0.. . . . aW 

-In Stynle, ...... au 

Hsylee, Ijirgs, Beaker from.. 143 , 143. I4j4, 170 

Ileilderwlck. East Lothian, Beaker Frag¬ 
ments from. 138 , 14 ( 1 , 183 

Hematite from Jarlshof,..... 29 .» 

-Polished, from Midliowe Broch. . , . 5U| 

Henching Balls from Stirlingshire, (doiw- 

tlonl.. 

Henderson. Her, Alan. preaeuU a Button 

3 iouhL •••... 10 


13 

17 

pn 

3U 

177 

07 


-Carl, presents a Bniorh. 

Henrietta Maria. .Marriage of Charles 1 . 

and. Medal,. 

Heriot, Deacon (ieorge, Mark of, on the 

Craiglerar Alazer.. 

Heriot Water, .Midlothian, Roman Coin 

from. 

Hill of KouUie, King Eilwnrd. Beaker 
from,....... 

Hllleary, Inin R. elected. .... 

Hillheail, Ellon, Beaker from, . , 130 , 17d 

Holy-water Stonp preserred at Dryiiien, . 113 
Hones, or PolUhers, from Jnrisiiuf, . . 277 

Hooks, Old Spey Salmon Fly, (donation • . 115 

Hoprig. Berwickshire, Beakers fimnd near, 

137 . 130 . 155 , 180 

Honi. ObJecU of: see Scratcher; Snuir 
mull; Spoon. 

Home]. Edward A., Death of, . . . 

Horse Bones in Midhowe Broch. . 

Horseshoes from The Inch, Edinburgh, 

(donation).. 

Houses. Clay or .Mud. ... 1 * 134 .^ 

-Saxon, in England.. 

Houston, Rev. Dr A. M'.Velll, Death of, ! 4 

How, Commander G. E. P.. on Scottish 

SUnding Maxers.. 

— [tresents a Sliver Tea-spoon. . . is 


4 

514 
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IfuiuAn RemaJiiai;_ taci 

frtMii Cist .t Kirkhlll, KllUrilty. . UW ff. 

.. Jarishor.. 

„ Little Kilaior)'. Huts. . . 435/f. 

<• Midhowe Bn>i’h, . , ^ .614 

Cremated, from Stone Circle. UId Keiji. 

t . . »«/., are 

Incinerated, from Monklaw, Jedburgh.. Wi 

■-from Chambered Mound at \Ve»t- 

nesa. Rniisajr. . 

— from date at Trumland. Kousav, . ®L tk 
.N eolithic, in Midbnwe Cairn, . . .-jia 

Viking, from Balllnaby. laUy,. " " ‘75 

Heport on.' * _ 

llnt-dreles at Kudh* an Diiitain, Skye.* io 

Hydrosutic Balls, (donation) . . . ’ sail 


IlHsrt. Ur}-men, Stirlingshire, 

-Xllmnronock. Durabartoiwhlr^, Kiolesi. 

astical Site. 


M. 


Idviea, Angns, Beaker fmm, , 

Inchcailleach, StlrlinKshlrr. Kccleslas'tical 
Sites, etc,, at, , 

Incbmurriu. Oumluirtonshire. Ercles 

astical Site.. 

Inclitavannach, Loss. Ecclesiastical Sites 
Inglia. .Mias Mns.»n. presents an Excise 
man's .Searcher. 

Ingram, W., K.C., elected. .’ 

Ink-bottlea, Leather, from Edinburg 

(nnfi«llon). 

Innes of Clara, Laird of.. i ‘ | 

-Alexander, of Balnamrau, . ' 

-“f llaugli of Dippte. . 

■ Andmw, of Balnamean, . . 

-Rev. Berowald, of fnchstellie* 

-Elixabeth: see Hay. 

Isoltel GorrIon or, . , 

-Sir James, of Redhall. . ’ ” 

--Janet: see Pitt. 

John, of Ancbinhalrig, . 

-Ullas; are Hay. 

-Margaret: are Leslie. 

-~~ Gordon or, ... 

Marjorie Thomson or, 

- Mary Forties or, ... 

Sihella Mackeuxie or. , . . 

Vt illiam, of Balnamean. . 
loacription. Ulln. in St Sicholas- Church 
Aberdeen, • • . , aS*/* 

lnrI!^!!r“T’ ^kerfrtim, IM, 175 

Inrer^n. Inverness .hire, .SymlKd Slone 

.. 


111 

111 

ITS 


III 

115 

115 

17 

a 

12 

.ani 

:«iu 

.too 

am 

aai 


Invereak, Midlothian. Roman Coins from.. '“-il 
I n vcrmark (Innermark t Cjtstle. Angus. 41 

Invcmeso, Brooch nuule in, , . . * 

— Buigesa Actof John Fraser.idoiiatioii) 4]9 
Invemess-ahlre. Saw from. . . . ua 

Sfenlso Corran Ferry: Bun vegan, Skye • 

Kigg; Gelrlsclett, North Cist: In’ 
vewn, Moy; Kilmarie. Skye: Klrk- 
hlll, Kilurlity: Kralknish. Skye- 
Ungaas Barp. .North CUt; Kudh’an 
I^uain, Skye; Cist; Voltay. N„nh 
1 . IsL 

Invcmrie: arc Ciinlug Hill. 

Iona, Cruggnu from, . , ,» 

Iron:- .. 

Manufacture and Cae of. in ^hiI.s, . 610 
K«?^n for scarcity of Tools of. In 
Ri'ochs,.. 

Slag from Bonnybridge. . . ! * as 

-in .Midhunre Broch, . . ’ ! 47 a 

Smelting In Rudh’an Utinain Cave. 

Hearth in Midhowe Broch, , ' 473 

Cw of. in ciuarrying at Midhowe Hwh! 51*0 
OtyecU of: are Axe; Collar; Horse- 
ah<^; Key; Knlveii; Mail. Chain; 

.Nall; .Shield, Boss of; Sickle; Sword, 

Way: see Balllnaby. 

Islms, Coin of.. 

Ivory. Morse. Pin from Midhowe Broch, 

, WS. IW). 510 

-Ubjects oft see Cutter, Quill. 


am 

3«»/. 

SOD 


:m 

MU 

309 

SOU 

3f» 


Jarlshof, .Shetland, An Account of Further 
Excavation at, in littiand liro. 

Jet, Shale, or Lignite Necklace from Ih-ti of 

Lenchland, Brechin. 

Whorl from Ktiuwe of IjUro 
RouHoy, (donation) ... 

;-Olvecls of: are Armlets. 

John of Lum, ... 

Johnson, J, Bolaiii. presents a Leadeti Tag 
presents a 'Turnspit, 

Johnstone. Rev. Samuel M.. elected. ! 
John-.t4me. Leslie. Alicrdeenshlre. Wake 

, . 

Jug. Roman Glaaa. from Brackenbrnes 
TurrllT, (donation) .... 

•Vote on,. 

Julia Domna. Coins of. In Falkirk Hminl 
-Maesa. do., do.. 


-Maiuaea, 

-Paula. Coin of. 


do.. 


da, 

da. 


234 

412 

IM 

lOH 

13 

114 

IW) 

1711 

18 

AN) 

S3 

35 

35 

35 
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Julia iSoiwmiaii. Coins of. In Falkirk Hoard, 35 

-TItl, Coin at, do,.33 

Juniper Gr«*n, Midlntlilan. Beakers from, 

l.W. 185 


Kame Hillitck. Teallnif, Beaker from, . I7M 
Kelj{: are Old Keije. 

Kelr, Belheirte, Beakers from, . 156,161, ITT 

Kelljr, Dr William, on Carver! Oak from 

St >icliulas* Church, Abenleen, . . 353 

Kelso: are Friars; Littleton Caatle. 

Kentiffema, St, and Buchanan Farisb, . Ill 
Ker, Kev. Rolwrt, of Luchlee, ... 50 

Kemoon. Dnnnuttar, Beaker from, . . IHt 

Kerr, Kohert, elected Curator of Coins, . S 

Kessojj, St, or Mlckrsaot;, . . . 100, lOT 

Key, Inin, found near Unlith|{o«r I,och, 

(donation).12 

Kllliride, Kbit, Duiiiliartonabirc, Eeclcaias- 

lical Site..116 

Kilbride Jonas, H. K., on Stone Clrclea: 

A New Theoiy of the Erection of the 

Monoliths,. 81 

-presents a Stone Axe, . , . IS 

^ilrreKKan, Ecclesiastical Site. . . , 116 

Killin, Ecclesiastical Sites in Glenfalloch, , 111 

KUniarie, Skye, Beaker from, . HO, 184 

Kilnuminnck, llumbartonsbire, Ecclesiaa- 

ticalSite,.Ill 

Kilmory, Little. Bute, Short Cists and Foorl- 

veasel..423 

Kilpatrick, Old. Roman Coins from. . . 28 

Klnuldy, Alienleenshire. Beakers from. 


1 S 7 /., 171 , 176 

Kincardine Castle. Fertitshirr, Beaker 

..ISO 

Kineanllneahire: arr Balbridle, Durris; 
Banchury-Teman; Catterline, Upper 
Mains of; Clashfarqubar. Banchory; 
Duiinotlar; Kemoon; Kinneff and 
Catterline; Lonirhillork, Portlethan; 
Pityot, Fetlcreaao; Keatlnit Hill, 
Uunnottar. 

Kindeoch. Koaaahlre. Oold Betrothal 

RiuK from, ...... 15 

KiOK's ColleKe Chapel, Aberdeen, Carveil 

In.361. ,361 

Kinipiwclls. Fallons, Munikie. B«ker 

from.13:4/.. 177 

KinkrII, Alienleenshire. Alexander Gallo¬ 


way. Rector of.. 

-Kirk, Cast of Sculptured Panel once 

in. (donation). 06 

VOL LXVIII. 


Kinnetrand Catterline, Beaker from, . 133/„ 185 
Kinross shire: see Tiilyochie. 

Kirkbuddo, Anifoa. Beaker from, 151, 177 

Kirkcndbritrht, Ronmn Coin froiii, . . 30 

— Stewartry of: are Barholm Hill; 
Brocklock. Carsphalm; Caimhoty; 
Woodficld, Hiithhanka. 

Klrkblll. KUtorlity, Short Cist containing 

a Beaker aU.la). l«l 

Kirkintilloch. Roman Coin from,... 28 

-Peel of,. 30 

Kirkmabne, numfriesahirv, Roman Coin 

from,.31 

Kirkniicliael, Rhu, Dumbartonshire.Eccles¬ 
iastical Site near, .tie 

Kitchen-midden, Clnchan Ard Fort, , . 422 

- Eye Peninsula, Lewis, .... 43 U 

-Jarlahuf. 355 

Klein, Walter G., Death of. .... 4 

Kniredaftger. Bronze, from Collessie, Fife, 161.183 
Knife-like Bone Objects from Jarlahof, 

221 ). ail. 263 

— Tools. Slate, from Jorlalinf, . . . ,3(15 
Knife and Fork, in Hum Handle, (purchase) 417 

-or Sickle, VlkiuK, fmm Ballinahy, 

Islay, (donation).75, OH 

Knives:— 

Bronxs. Core of Sorket of, from Jarlahof. 283 
FllnL from Airhouse, Oxton, (donation) 67 
-near the Brocli of Nettletar, Orkney. 


(duiuttiun). 10 

—■ from Midhowe Cairn.33S 

-found in Cist near Den of Leuch land, 

Brechin.. 

Iron, from Galnon. Lewis, (donation) , 11)0 

Obsiillan, from Jarisliof. 220 

Knock Hills: srr Edicerston. 

Knockando: srr Acres. 


Knowe of Lairo. Ronsay, Arrow-head, 

Scraper, and Whorl from. ...(*) 
Kralkiilsh, Skye, Beakers from, . . 148,183 


laraille. A. D.. on Loch LouioniUide Fimta 

and Efflify.. 

--— presents Flint Hand-sxe. . . 330 

-- -Implements. ... 14 

I.adle, Jam, Wcsslen. from North Berwick, 

(donation).. 

I,jtdyton, Bonhill, Duni)iartonshire. Ecclesi¬ 
astical Site.. 

Ivimp, Stone, from Midhowe Hroch, 476, 481. |(M 
l.anarkmour. Beakers from, . . 141. 1.52, 185 

34 
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Ijtnarkah irv: m* BUntyre; Cndiler; Cr»w ^ 
fard; l.aiurkmuor: MoMpIat. Car* 
inke; Waster YIrd Houie 9 .CamwBth. 
Lati«a:kii Uarp. Ni>rth Hist, BrBkPTfroui, IfiO, 184 
Laoton Tuirer, BoxbarKhalilre. Rraker 

f*™*.. 187 

Laivle. Aniyll, Bvakar fmiti.iTg 

Law, WUliani. ... 

Leae a' MtilnUUilr, StirlingshirD, Eeriral- 

aitical Site,. 114 

Lnail. OtiJertaof! trr Ballots; Tatf. 

Leatlior from JarUhof.. 577 

-Otdecta of: «M lakhottiM; Sbnea: 

Tawsi*. 

I^iaiaU IVii. Aliritleriuihire, H«akrr fiopi. 

157/„ 177 

Lrltch. P. A-, elrctfil.. 

Leith, Ruuian Coin from.SI 

I,enDai. Malcolm, flflh Earl of. . . . 108 

— Maldiirrn, thinl Earl of,, . , . KV 

l/ealle. Maixaret Inniw or, . , . . aOB 

-Rolwrt. in Firdrld.SK) 

Ix^alie, Atwrileciuhirr. BraJur from. . . 175 

-.Main* of. Beaker from. . , . 138#., 175 

le*iiniur<iip, BanlTsbiiv, Beakere from, 1S8. 180 
Lenrhlaiiil, 0en of, Brechin, Jet .Necklace 

and a Flint Knife from, ... 413 

Ijcwia;— 

ArroM- lieml. Quartx. from Coriabader, 

.. 

Axe-haiiimer from Knock. . . . tao 

Ball, Carred stone, from I,axdale. 

Stornoway.. 

Brooch, Branee Pananiinlar. from Eye 

Penlnaiila,.. 

Fin of Brooch. Bmnxe. from V’ikinii 

Crare, Valloa... 

-Bmnxe, Jet Plaque, and Human 

Bentaink brnnd in Beef Sands, Tig. . 438 

.Some Prehietorie Belies from, . , . 428 

St* aUa ls>eha 
Lids: see Pot lids. 

Limlsay, Darld, PUi Karl of, , . 41) 

IJnuro, Knnwe of. Kmuay, Orkney, Calm, »43 
Linlathen. Aiikus, Beaker from. . . l.’il, 177 , 

Linlithgow I^roh. Kay found near. , . 12 

LittleUiu. The Hon. Mrs Henry, presents 

piece of Qoth of Gold. 17 

Littleton Gaatle, Itoxburgludiire, Beaker 

. 187 

Loch f^Huunil. Ecrleaiastioal Sites on Map 

of Area of.. 

-KonU and EtUKy, .... tixi 

IjOcha, Lewla, Beaker fmm. . . , ian, IH 7 


f-^a-'khart. Sir James H, Stewart, presents 
the Banner of the Stewarta of 

.\nL%beal.. . jo 

r^ney, John W. M., on the “Seafleld Tally 

Stick.".. 

Longbitlock. Kincanlluesfaire, Beaker 

fmm, .... . . . . 1 K 5 

Longniddry: see Botrlehtll Wood, 

Lonfpiide; are Savoidi. 

Ixrthian. Marquess of, presents an I'm, . 415 

Low, Ihofessor Alexander, on Bones from 

Mound at Westness. Rousay. . . 73 

— -on Human Bemslns from Midbowe 

Bruch.. 

-from Midliowe Calm, , . 343 

- —on a Short Cist ciintaliilnK a Beaker 
at Klrkhill. KlltarlUy, ^Incemesiv 

.. 

Lucllla, Coins of. from Ancrum, . . . ai) 

-In Falkirk Hoard, • ... 35 

-from Old Kilpatrick. ... 28 

Loss, John of.iw 

Luss. Dumlurtonsbire, Ecclesiastical Sites. 1 IS 

- KfllKT of St Kessug In Church of, . . |in 

-Sanctuary.. hh. ||S 

I.yona, Andrew W., Beath of, . . . 4 


Mtlnll, Booglas, presents Stone Axea 

from Africa, ...... UH 


Marxlonald. Sir George, elected President. 

- 00 Human Coins found In Scot 

land tllLt, inelitding a Hoard from 

Falkirk.. . 

M'DuuKall. W, Laldlaw. presents a Stone 
Disc, 

M'Hardy, Ian, elected. 

MacIntyre. Wltllam. elected.. 

Mackay, Krander, presenU a Bfsaker Uni, 

-Lc-Od. J. F., Bequest of Carred Ool 

Rondel liy. 

-Death of.. 

-Baron William, elccteil,... 

Mackenxie, Dr Alex. Msrshall, Death of, 

-Her. Arelillialil, elected. ... 

-Hector H.. elected to fVMineil. . 

— John, Death of. 

— Dr W. hlackay, elected a Secretary, 

— onClayCaslIebulldinglnScotlaml, 

— Sibella: eee tnnes. 

Mockeasog. St. Enigy of.. . . .10(1, KM 

Mackintosh of Mackintosh presents Symbol 

Stone.S 6 

M‘l.sr>ilnn, Angus, presents Viking llellcs 97 


27 

54 

lU 

W7 

ll» 

18 

I 

3 

4 
3 
X 
I 
3 

117 
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MacUitkd, D. P., prvsenU Oatasof Cop- ooil 

HIok- marks..414 

Mnclrao, Uoipild, eleclsil.V7 

AlrxaniiBr G., sIsTted, ... Vi 

MscLeod. F. T., presents Burgess Ticket 

and a Bargeas Act,. 41 B 

M'Nelll. Nell, elected.IBU 

MacNoltir. Ignatius, elected.S 

Macplirnwin, liector. elected, ... 10 

Marksinlll. Goniun, Berwlckalilte, Beaker 

from. 133, lan 

Marrinns. Coinaor. lu Falkirk Hoard.. . 35 

.VagnentiuN, Coins of. from Coreseu. . . :i0 

-from Xurth Cist, . . . . aa 

Malfleii (^tle. The. Caatleearr, ... SO 

Mail, Chain, from Roman Fort. Vlmlo- 

landa, Idndhtion).|6 

Maina of I^slle: see Leslie, Mains of. 

Manileraton Honse. Berwickshire. Beaker 


found near.135/., W) 

.Mann, .Mezandrr, elected a Carreapanding 

Mrmiter.. 

-presents Ilenrhiiig Balia. . . IS 

Maraball, DrJ.N..anClaehan Ard Fort, Bnte, 130 

-and Professor T. II. Brycr, on a 

Group of Short Cists at Little Kll- 


roory, Bute.423 

-Professor D. W. Hunter, Ueatli of. . 4 

Mason. John, elis'tod.3 

Master-masons, the Frannhe Family of, . .W 

MaxwelL Sir ilerliert E., preseiitsa Bronze 

Mount.15 

Mazers. Scottish Standing.api 

Mvall an t Sagairt. Perthshire. Eccleai- 

aatlcal Site.|I 4 

Mears. F. C^., presents OItJects from 

Arthur's Seat.W 

-preaanU a Ring, .... 415 


Medals: 

Bnmae 

Glasgow Exhibition. l8aa-ff,tdonatiniil 18 
King Edward Vll. and Queen Alex¬ 
andra. Coronation, idonatlonl , 17 

Silver 

Charles L and Henrletta-Maria, 


Marriage, (donation I. ... 17 

King Elward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra. Coronation, (donatlont 17 

Queen Victoria, Diamond Julillre, 

(donatlunl. 17 

of Vlewforth Golf Cinb, Edinburgh. 

(dunniiuni..18 

Melton, latlile, Itoss-ahire, Steatite OiOect 

from, ..ltd 


Meniaic. Alterdeenshire. Beaker from, 157, IT* 
Mrrse, The, Raiding of, by HertfonI, 1545., HO 
Midcalilcr, Midlothian, Roman Coin from, 3U 

-The Sandilanda Pew at, . . . 37(1 

.Middleton, Plerte, elected.411 

Mldhowe flrorb. Rousay, Orkney, . 4(1 

Excavation of.444 

Periods of Occupation.318 


Relics from. tXiff. 

Reports on Bones found.314 ff, 

-- Bousay, Orkney, Stalled CTiaiuliered 

Calm near. Excavation of, . . . 330 

Midlothian: see (I^skemulr Hilt; lleriot 
Water; luvaresk; Juniper Green; 
MIdcalder; Whltehcmse, Invcresk. 

Mitne, Rev. A. A., presents a Communion 

Token, ....... 97 

Mitchell Dr .Margaret E. Crichton, on A 
New Analysis of the Early Bronze 
Age Beaker Pottery of Scotland, ISt 

Modau. St, Patron of Bosueath Parish. . 110 

MotTat. W. Mulrhead, Death of, . , . 4 

Mtmastery, Site of, in Kiwnesth Parish, . 110 

Muuklaw, Jedliurgii, Roxliurghshire, Ciner¬ 


ary Fms at.TB. 413 

Munolitha. A New Theory of the Ehvetion 

of,.. 

Motilgamsrie, John C.. Death of.. . . 4 

.Mony inuak Reliquary, The. or Breeljcnnoch 

of St Cotumbo, Note on, . . , gO 

- (purchaae).lU 

Moore, William, elected, .... 3 


Moray, Colin Falconer, Hisbop of, . , 3011 

Morayshire: see Acres, Knuekandu; 
Auchindoune, Cawdor; Covesen; 
Cnihin Sands; Dipple; Kasterton of 
Koaeisle; Fllgin; Giirdunstown; 
Urqnbart. 

Morgan. Thomas, Etiinhurgh, Watch made 

hr.. 

Murham. lUst Lothian. Ulasa Beads from. 10 

Morison. Mrs D. B.. elected. 3 

Moriietb, Hohert S., elected.(C 

Morris, S. V., eleetisl.im 

Mortars. Stone, frtitn Midhowe Broch. 4 ( 10 , 4 li 8 
Mosman, Dearon Jauiea, Hall-mark of, . nug 
Moeaplat, Carluke, Lanarkshire, Beaker 

from. ... 144. 140. 131, 157. IflO, 185 

MoU of Sealiegs (SeylieggisI, Turehilt or 

Corthill,.ne/. 

Mutes I Mottea) In Scotland, .... no 
Mimid, Rteel. Bullet, (donation) . . . || 

-Stone. Button, from Stapneaa, SiieU 

tand, (donation).. 
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Mimlila. Clajr. ^ruai Jarl«hi>l. tC, *«. S38. flti, ao 

-— from Miilhowe Brtich, . . , .W 

MiHinil. Arttfirlal. at Bunnjttridgv. Note* 

on..SO 

— ChamlwrtMl. ai nreatneaa. Itoosay, , 71 

-oonlainiittf Short CUta al Tmmlanii, 

KouMy.IW 

ytaimUiMotes):— 

Caihipr, ..ai.fle 

l-aatlrcarjr.SO 

Perl ol Kirkintilloch.iV 

The Miihlen Claatle. ..... SO 

Mnnnary, Profeaanr 4. L., Brath of, , . 4 

Mtuint. Rmnar, fmni (•Irnlunr Sarnia, 

(donation).IS 

-Viking Belt, from ValUM, L'l*. I,ewia, 

lilunatliml. 07 

Moton, (Tharlrs, Death of. ... . 4 

Mini <»f Clay, Uae of, in Itnllriing.. , . tlNjf. 

Muir. \V. T.. preaenls a SnulTmull and a 

Perforated Stone.13 

Muireak. Upper Maine of, Alamleenalilrp, 

Beaker from.hW, I7B 

Mnirkirk, Ayrshire. Hrakera from. 

143. US. I HI. IDO, I7B 

Mulan an t Sagairt. Stirilnttsliire. Rrcleal 

aalical Site near.lU 

Stull. Btonxe Age Gold Ornaments and 

Snndlai; from, tpurrhaaei . . . IM 

Sf* CallarluUly, GIrnforaa; Salen. 

Mtttiirllla. Stirlingshire, llonian Coins from, S7 

Munrcii, Master Alexander N.G.. presents a 

Scraper.Ij 


Xall, Iroo, from The Inch, EilinbnrRb, 

(donation).IJ 

Nairn, Beaker from. . . . . IW, IHB 

.Nairnshire: see Caailor (htatle; Ferintnab. 
Napier, John Watson, electefl, ... 3 

Naughtan. John, Muaicnl Inetruincnt 

Maker In Alwnleen, .... 14 

Necktare. Jet. part of, and Flint Knife, 

from Cist. Den of Leuchlaad, Brechin, 112 
Nelaun. Dr Philip, |iresrnU Impresalun of 

Seal..17 

Netiiel (Nemthnr, Neratl, Diimhartoiiahirp, 

mippuaed Sanctuary Rtlenalon, . .116 

Neolithic Burials and Belies In Midfaorre 

Cairn, ioi 

Nero, Coins of, from Callander. . . . Jjf 

— do,. in Falkirk Hoard. . . S) 

*lo., do., , . , , 3B 


Nrie Mill. Batben. .\lierdeenahlre. Flint 

Arrow-heads from, .... 13 

Newhuids, Qyne, Beaker from. . . 136, 177 

Nesratead, Bnnian Kurt, Coin of Tiherlns 

fnuu,.414 

Nice, Lauchlan, preoeuts a Bullet Mouhl. . 14 

Nlcolaon Inetitnte, The, prraenta a Viking 

Belt Mount.U7 

Noranaide. Angus, Beaker from. . . 134 /„ 177 

XotTiea Ijiw, Bronxe Otin from, , . 30/.a. 
North Berwick. Beakers from, I.T7KSt, Wf /, 
-nullieaBertleaml Jamljnltefrom, 9M 


Oak, Carred. from St Nieholaa* Church. 

Alierdeen,.XiS 

-in St MaryV (Chapel, <fh.. do., . .'BS 

-Panela from St Anne's CliapeL 

Cultsn.370 

-Pew-l«ack from Dlpple. Moray. . 3B7 

-- Bonilel. from Stirling Castle. . Id 

Obaidian .Shetland “knife" from Jarlshut. 220 

Office of Works, 11.M.. present Cast of Panel 

from Kinkell Kirk.UH 

OgilTie. Walter, of Ke«lliythc. . . snw 

Old Keig, Alienleenahire. Beaker from, . 177 

-Final Keport on the Excava¬ 
tion of the Stone Circle at, . . . 372 

-Ohaenratlons and .Measure- 

raents on the Monoliths at, . . . Kl 

Old Kilpatrick. Beaker like Urn from, 143. IK! 
Old Kirk, Kilmaronuck. Dumbartonshire. 

Ecclesiastical Site, .... 113 

Ollpliant. Walter. Death of, ... . I 

Oliver, Tweeilsmulr. Beaker from, . 142/., |Hrt 
Old Mncfaar: see Peraley (Juarry. 

Ord, .Vorhendoir, Aitenieenshire. Beaker 


from.156. ITS 

Orkney, SnulT mull from.13 


Sreofso Alkcrncas; Uiraay; Dyke, Erie; 
Flaws, South Ihiiislilahay; llarray: 
Knowe of l4alrti. Buusay ; Miilhuwe, 
IliNisay ; (Jueeiia, Binuy; Kousny; 
Skara Brae; Skteaut. Geurth. Kvie; 
Stenncss;Tnim1nnd. Bousay: Uuatan: 
Upper Btiotlng, Kendall: Wrstnesa, 
Roueay. 

Ornament, Flowers mmie of Ilumnti Hair, 

(dimatiun).16 

Orr, M. Y., on Vegetable Bciiinins fnHii the 

AnUioiiie Ditch..61 

Orrnck, W. A., prrarlila Seals. ... 34 

Ospisdate.Sutheriand, Viking Bruucii from. 9* 

Otbo. Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard.. . . 3S 
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Ox {Bo* franttuitir\ hlK MiillinMr* nroch. 

Ma. 475».5H/. 

0)-«t<!r-«h«*IU froMi Mlrthowc Broch, . • 4ttl 


P«u«l,SculptaredSuiiie.rroiii Kliikell Kirk, 

Cast of. (donation) ..... dH 
Panrlh, Carved Fir, (rnui Westnejis Chiirrli, 

Urkuvr. (douallon).16 

Harkhlll, Alierdecnahire, Beakcin frxmi, |5B/.,1T4 
Parkin w. Si Andmwci, Beaker from. . 191, IKS 

Patera. Bounui Bronze, fnini klidlinwe 

Brwii.MU, aul 

Pateraon. Bev. John N. M., rieeted, . . lUO 

Patnllo. Ber. Janiee M.. presenta Glasa 

Heada. ..Id 

Pease Bay : are CoekbiirtiatiaUi. 

Pebhie. Perforated <partially), from Mid 

hitwa Bnirb.MS, 497 

Peelilrtuihire; are Druinnielxier; Oliver, 
Tweedsmnlr; PyothnII, (Orlops; 
Stobo. 

Peel of Kirkintilloch.iU 

Peels, StomilnK of..I III/. 

Penilniit. Brume, from Jarlshuf, . . . St) 

-or Bead, Bone, „ do.. , , . 21M 

-Steatite, ,, do.SHU 

-or Sinker, Slone, from .MiilhoweBroch, 41)7 

Pendrelrh, Bridisc of Allans are Pairlsa 
Knowe. 

Peniley tjuarry, Altenleeushlrv, Beaker 

front.lao. I7S 

Perth, Miniature Bni^plpes from. . . . 14 

— Silver Spoon made in, ... . IBIl 

-Walls ruiiud, made of mud or cloy. . 1S4 

Perthshire, llingeil Iron Collar from, . . IM 

Sf* ut»t Rallllelands, Anchteranlar; 
Baiiuuiek, Colurie; Belmont Castle, 
Mehrle: Callander; Cruil Eodhnain; 

Eaa Eudhuain: Palrie* Kttowe, Pen- 
dreich; CIrnfnIlorh: Klllln: Kin- 
cnniina Castle; .Meall an t-Snipilrt; 
Pendreleli, Bridue of .Vllnli; Stile 
s'Chain’ll: Tippeniiallo, Mrthven. 

Pestle, Stone, from Mldhowe Calm. . . 8311 

Peleronlleri are ftlaaterherry. 

Petarsbill. lilaatrn^i ihnnaii Coin fmni. . 31 

Petrie, Anna Purltea or, .... . 4116 

-Ilobert, Provost of Aberileeii, . . 4ur> 

-cit Pirtlethan, .tnus of, Impallnn 

Forbes uf Ornigievar, , , . . 406 

l*ew. Carved Wood, The Melville. Burnt¬ 
island, ..37)1 

-- The Sandlinnds. In MIdcalder. 370 


rsoa 

Pew-liack, A Seventeenth-rentno'’ from 

the Church of Dipple.3lJ7 

Philip, Alexander, Death of.4 

PIrk'llkeTuul. Stone, from Jarlshuf, , , 307 

Picks, Deer-bom, from Midbowe Brock. 41SJ, 400 
Pig Bones In Midhowe Bmrh. . . .til, 815 

Pin uf Brooch from Viking Grave, Valtoa. 

I.ewl>«.I,**) 

Piiu, Bone, from Jarlahof, . . . £i5.2U5 

-„ Midhowe Broch. 

Mt ««. 472. Ml. 4fr7/. 

- Bronze, „ do..4®, 460 

Itiiig'heudcd..4U1,5(10 

-Bronze, from Beef Sands, I'lg. I.ewls,. 42K 

- Method of klanufacture., . . . 310 

-.Mone Ivory, from Midhowe Broch, 465, 4tMl 

-Viking, from Bollliuiby, Islay, 70 

Pitcher. Fragment of, twelfth or thirteenth 
century, from Buunybrldge. Mote. 

(donation).aai 

Pitsilgo: zee Bankhead. 

Pitt, Janet Innrs or,..’fclH/. 

-Thomaa, . 370 

Piitodrie. Alierrleenshlre, Beakcta from, . 174 

Pityol, K!ncar<ilnr4hlre. Beaker from, 183. It® 
Plane, Kybat. from Alwnleenshire, 

(paichase).416 

Phique. Jet, from Beef Sands. CIg. I-ewia,. 4‘Jrt 
Plates. Brunxe. from Jarlahof, ... 274 

Platt, Mlaa Slargery I., on the Animal 

Bones from Jarlslinf, Snmburgh, . 313 

-M MiilhoweBroch, . . Sll 

-— - do. Calm, , . 34K 

Plantllla, Colim of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 35 

Plotina, Coin uf, from Cainelon, . . . 2H 

i\)llshera. Bone and Stone, from Midhoae 

Broch.471, 197 

-Stone, from Jarlahof, . , . . 277 

Poltalloch. Argyll, Beakers from, 

145. 117, lai, 178 

Pond Croft. .Vlierdeenshirn, Stone Axe 

from. IS 

Porlkll. Dumlrartonkhlrr, Rrmainn of 

Burial at..1|6 

Poat-hole at Bonnybrldge Mound, . . 65, 67 

-.. Jarlehof. , . . SB. 1B7 

Ihnit holes alongside Moiiiditlis at Stone¬ 
henge.«t 

Pot. Clay, coiitalnitig Botimti Coins from 

I'6lklrk.IS, 33 

I’ot-s.Clay, from Midhowe Broch, 

466. 470. 4K1 4K4. 9)1 JT. 
Pid-lioClera, Fire froctared, from Midhowe 

Broch. 47 J 
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Pot-lld, Stone, from Trmprain Law, (dona¬ 
tion) .(13 

Pot-ltda. Stone, from Jari«huf, ... 100 

— -from Midhowa Broch, 

4S2/., «». (Tl /., 479. 492, 4US. 503 

Pottery 

from Bunnyhridi^e. . . . (H, 95-97, aS) 

Crueiblen, from Midhowe Broch. . . 472 

N*tlTe:— 

from Galson. Lewis, (donation) . . lUO 

.. Jarlshof,, SB. JOB. S47/.. Haff.. 311 
at do., Manofarture of, . 205.3(B 

from Midhowe Broch, . , 481,501 ff. 

„ Mound at Trumland, Rousay. . 70 

„ Old Kri(( Stone Circle. 

374, 378. 382/„ 385. *«/.. 301 /. 
„ Rudh’ an Dunain. Skye, . 107, 211 

Beaker, from Rudh' an Uunain Cave, 

Skye.ani, 203/., 211 

Early Iron Akc, from Rudh' an 

Ounain Cave, Skye.213/. 

Neolithic, from Glenluce Sands, . . 19 

-from Midhowe Calm, • . . 3®jr. 

A New Analysis of the Early Bronze 
At(v Beaker of Scotland. . . . 132 

Sherds Collectml at Midhowe for 

nuUsinir..513 

Roman, from Midhowe Broch,, 4(C!, SUl, 6|3 

Pounders, Stone, from Eye Peninsula, 

Lewis..4au 

Priest-town, EdsrII, Beaker from, . 153/., 177 

Priest's Well, Rhu. 119 

Pninice from Jarlshof. 2 M> 

—■ „ Old Keig Stone Circle, . . 3W) 

Pyothall, Carlops, Wooden Vessel from, . 11 


(Juartz at Jarlshof.. 3 no 

-Arroa- head and Struck Klake from 

Callemish. ...... |(N) 

Queens. BIrsay, Whetstone and Flints 

from.. 

Quendale, Shetland. Pierced Phalanx from. 271 
Querns: - 

from Ciachan Ard Fort, Bute. . . . 422 


„ Jarlshof. . . . 237,243, SZ /., 3U1 

„ Midliowe Broch. . 492/.. 489. 482. 500 

See also Saddle quema. 

Quill Cutter, Ivory, (doimtion) ... 10 


Balny. George T.. Death of.( 

Ramsay, Knowe of. Rousay, Stalled Cairn. 342 


Ranken, F.. presents a Illngtsl Iron Collar. UK 
Rannoch Hall. Mud Walls at, ... 124 

Readuum, Jcdin, presents Flint OlOeeta, . U8 
Red CraK. Bast .Anglia. Eolilhs. Flint, from, 12 
Red'deer Antlers from Midhowe Calm. . 330 


Redhall, Moray. I.and.s of. ... . 370 

Rejmauld, A., Theory of Erection of Mono¬ 
liths expressed In Mathcmatiral 

Terms, by.04 

Reid, Major J. Ruliertson, elected, . . 10 

Reliquary, The Monymnsk. or Breclwnnoch 

of St Culumha, (purchase) ... 10 

Note on,.433 

-Shrines. List of..4.'H 

RestinsrHill. Kincardlneahirr. Beaker froru, 

* 153, IM 

Rhinns of Galloway, Coin of Alexandria 

from.30 

Rhu, Oumliartonshire. Ecclesiastical Sites. 119 
Richardson, James S.. preaeuta Seals, etc., 13 

-Ralph, Death of,.4 

Ricketts, OeorKe William, Name of. on 

Tally .Stick.S3 

-Sir Henry,.53-4 

Rinifs:— 

Bone. Penannnlar, from Jarlshof, . . 274 

Bronze, from Cairatabie. Ayrshire. 

(donation).11 

-found at Crawfurd.142 

-from Jarlshof,.274 

- ,. Midhowe Broch, . . 482.501 

- „ Stobo. Peehlesshire, . . . 142 

Cetacean Hone, from Midhowe Broch. 499, 4t)| 
GoliL Penannnlar, prohaldy from Mnll, 

(purchase).loi 

Steatite, from Jarlahof, .... 250 

Finjter. Copper, from Wniltebouse. 

Inveresk.415 

-Gold Betrothal..IS 

Ritchie, Professor James, on Ox Bones from 

Midimwe Broch,.515 

Robb, James A. T., elected.3 

Holiert the Bruce, Cloth of Gold fron» Toinl* 

of.17 

- III., Groat of (unpublished variety), 

Dumlsirton Mint,.414 

Roberta, Fenius. elected.3 

-Vernon, Death of,.4 

Robertson, Misses, present a Gold Rintr. . 15 

-Roitert B.. presents a Brass Pin. . . 38 

Roderick. H. H.. elected.330 

Roiiuut Coiiui found in Scotland (ill.), 

inclodinK a Hoartl from Falkirk, . 27 

-from Falkirk Hoard, . , . 18 
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Ronukii (iliuui JuK from Hntckcabraes, 

TiirrifT. (douationl.1^ 

-Relics frotii Midbuwe Rmcli, . 182, 4»<, 512 

Ronan, St, Patron of Kilmaronock, . . 114 

Rondel, Carred Oak. from StirllOK Castle. 

(donation).10 

RooSuk d»K from the Palace. Biruy. , 12 

Rose, Llltaa: are Falconer. 

Roseniarkie, Seal of the Cathedral of Rosa 

at.13 

Rosneath, Oumliartonsliire, Eccltaiaatlcal 

Sites In. 116 

Rosa. Cathedral of. .Seal of. . . . . 13 

Rossdhu, Lnaa. Kccleslastlcal Site, . . 115 

-Font at,.101 


Rosa ahire, (f) Beaker from.187 

Scr rifao CafTemish, Lewis: Edderton; 
Feam Abbey; Fyriah, Kranton; Gal- 
son, Lewis; Kindeacb; I.ewis: Lochs, 
I.<ewls; Mellon, Ijiide; Rosemarkie; 
Tarradale; Valtoa, Uig. Lewis, 


Rothesay Castle, Storming of, . 117,120,127 

Rough Castle. Roman Coin from,... 27 

Rousay, Orkney, Stalled Chambered Cairns 

on..342 

Rowardennan, Place-name.114 


Roxbnrghshire; arc Aiicrutii; Cunxierton; 
Eckford; Kilgerston Moor; Fainting 
ton Farm; Friarsi, Kelso; Lanton 
Tower, Jadbnrgb; Littleton Castle, 
Kelso: Monklsw, Jedburgh; Wooilen, 
Wester, Eckford. 

Rubbing-stones, or Rnhliers (Queml, from 


Jarlshof. .... 22», 24.1, 301. 3(B 

Rudb' an Dunain. Skye, Beaker from, 140, 184 

—-Cairns and Bnt-circles at, . . 200 

-Chamliered Cairn, External 

Features of,.IM 

-Excavation of Cave.200 

Rum, Argyll. Bloodstone from, . . 206,222 

Ruuclmnn, Tile Rc. lion. Walter, presents 

Cast of Cross-slab. 114 

Russell, James, Death of, ... , 4 

St Andrews Maiier.Ml 

St Anne’s Chapel. Cullen.371 

Carved Panels from.370 

St Bride’s Well. Rhii.116 

St I>onnan's: arc Eigg. 

St Helen, Chapel of, Seahegs,Stirlingshire, 67 

St Leonard's Cup ...... 410 

-Maxer,.40H 

-Well, Dipple,.370 


St Maha'a (Tua or That ha) Well, Stirling¬ 


shire.114 

St Mary-Kilmlehael, Stirlingshire. Chapel 

of..112 

St Mary's Chapel. Alterdeen. Carved Oak in, 383 

-Maxer..3U0 

-and St MichaersIKIImlchaell, Stirling¬ 
shire, Ecclesiastical Sites, eto., . . 114 

St Alichaers Chapel, laiss.115 

St Modan's Well.lie 

St Xicbolas' Church, Al>erdeen, Carred 

Oak from.355 

St Ronan’s Well. Kilmanmock. Dumliarton- 

shlre. .114 

St Valdrin’s Well, Drymen Parish, , .114 

Saldna, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 35 

-from Muiiirills,.27 

Saddle-iinems from 31idbowe Uroch, 


402/., 466, 471/r.. 481,500 


Salen, Mull, Beaker from, . , . 147, 178 
Samian Ware from Midhowe Broch, 462, SOI, 512 

Samson, David T., elected.W 

Sanctuary at taiss..108,115 

Sandilands Pew in Mldcaldrr, . . , 370 

Sanaa Bay, Argyll, Beakers from, , 116. 178 

Savoeh, Aberdecnabire, Beaker from, . 156, ITS 

Saw from Invemess-sbire, tpurchasel. . 416 

-for diobomlng cattle from Aberdeen¬ 
shire, tpurchasel .416 

Saws, Slats, from Jarlshof, , . . 235, 2!H 

Saxon bouses in England.126 

Sayce, Rev. Professor A. H., Death of. . 4 

-Obituary Notice of.6 

Scale for Highways nuule in Abenieen, 

(purchase).417 

Scapulas. Bone. Worked, fmm Jarlshof, 263, SB 

-from Midhowe Broch, . . 471 

Scott of Blantyre Fcrme, Swonl of, , , 14 

-W. Linilsay, on External Features of 

Rudb' an Dunain Chambere<l Calm, . 101 

-on Excavation of Rudb' an Dunain 

Cave, Skye.gOO 


Scraper and Borer, combined, Flint, from 


Flnavon Vltritied Fort, (donation) , II 
Scrapers: - 
Flint:— 

from Airbnuse. Ozton, (dunatlonl . 57 

Craigsfordniains. Earlston, 

Idonation).IM 

Dryburgh Mains, fdonatloni . 12 

„ Jarlshof,.sni 

.. Knowe of Latm, Rousay, (dona¬ 
tion) .U8 

„ Midhowe Broch..’itK) 
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Scrapers {conirl.ti— 

Flint 

from Rudb’ an Duiiain Cave, . . 

Skam Broc, Orkney, Idonationt 13 
found in Stone Circle, Old Keif;.. 3)fi, aoo 

from West Drayton, Middleoex,(dona¬ 
tion! .14 

Quartz, from darishof, . 233 l iSo/., .‘lUI. ,‘IU!i 

- Ward HIII,Slirtland,tdona- 

tlon).13, 14 

State, from Jarlshof..301 

Scraper-like Tooln, Bone, from Jarlshof, . S,i4 
Scmtciier, Hnni. from Seafleld, Cullen. 

(purchase).417 

SealieKH, Barony of, Stlrilntishlre, . oU, M, 03 
Seafleld, Cullen, Banffshire. Bock Scratcher 

from,. 417 

-Tally Stick, Note on the, ... SI 

Seal Bones In Midhowe Broch. . . . 515 

Seals:— 

of Cathedral of Boss, (donation) . . 13 

„ Duke of Cbatelheraull, Karl of Arran. 17 

„ M’arischal ColleKe, Alieniren, . . 13 

„ Mr Ro)>ert Williamson. .... 13 

Fob. (donation).54 

Searcher. Exciseman's, (donation) . . 17 

Selkirkshire: see Torwoodlee, Broch of. 
Selscraluvle Lodge. Sutherland, Highland 

Brooch from.IP 

Serenio, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 33 

Shale, Objects of: are Jet, Shale, or Ugnlte. 
Shanacles. Dumliartonshire, EcrlesiaHtieol 

Site.114 

Sheep, Remains of, from Jarlsliof. 313, 319 

-Bones in Midhowe Brt>cb, , . . 514 

Shells found at Jarlshof, . , :i£9,235 

— Lim|)et, from Midhowe Cairn. . . 339 


-'-and Oyster, from Mhlhowe Broch, 410 

Shetland : see Hrowland, Bridge of Walls; 
Bnrraflrth, East; Cunningsburgh; 

Dale, Ilelting; Fedeland, North 
Marine; Fetlar; Frogo, Skatness; 
Jarlshof; Quendale; Skatness; Stap- 
ness. Walls; Tnmdra; I'nglstae, 

IJnst; I'lisl; Wan! Hill. Quendale. 
Shewolton Sands, Ayrshire, Beaker Frag¬ 
ments from.17V 

Shield-boss, Viking, from Ballinaby, Islay, 

(donation).7S, BH 

Shoe, Leather, from Dale, Shetland, 

(donation).68 

-found near the Teatle Burn, 

Argyll, (donation).14 

Shorelo, Scapulas UMnl oo. from Jarlnhof, . ^ 


rsoi 

ShoreU, Slate, from Jarlshof. . . . 303 

Sitdtie or Knife, Viking, from Ballinaby. 

Islay, (donation) , . , . .76.0(1 


Sllrer:— 

Scottish, Earliest Hall-marked Example 

oL.OK) 

UlxJects of: ore Brooch; Medals; Seala; 
Spoon; Watch. 

Simpson. Dr W. Douglas, on Inrermark 

Castle.41 

-presents Neolithic Urn Fragments. 415 

Sinclair, Donnlit G. C., Death of, . . . 4 

Sink-stone from Dryliurgh Mains. 

(purchase).3(1 

-from Midhowe Broch.497 

Skoni Brae, Orkney, Bone. Notched, for 

making Beads, from. (donaTion). . II 

-Flint Scrapers from, (donation) . IS 

Skatness, Shetland. Stone Discs. Oma 

mented, from,...... SM 

Skene. Aberdeenshire, Beakers from,. 415 

Set also Wbitestune. 

Skinner, Rer. W, Cuuimlng, Death of, . I 

Skooan, Erie, Orkney, Aze-haiiiiner from, 

(purcho-se).19 

Skull. Human, in Midhowe Broch, . . 47 


Skye. Beakers from, . . . 14tllOU, 1X3/. 

See atao Dnnregan; Ktlmorie, lawh 
Stapin; Kraiknish; Rndh’ an Dunain. 

Slag, Iron, from Bonnybridge Mound, 

03. (R. fl7. 350 

--Jarlshof..na 

-In Rudh'on Dunain Care, Skye. 303, 2)17/. 

-Analysis of. from Bonnylirldge. 

Newstead, and Antonine Ditch. . . 87-14 


.Slap, TurrllT, Beaker from.17(1 

Slate Implements from Ward Hill. Shet¬ 
land, (donation) ..... IS 

-Knife-like Tools from Jarlshof, . . 305 

Slater, Thomas, presents a Stone Imple¬ 
ment, .Id 

Smelting of Iron at Midhowe Broch, 


473, sot, 510 

-in Ruilh* an Dunain Care, . 301, 307 

Smith, Samuel, on An Artiflclal Mound at 


Bonnybridge..50 

-presents Objects from Bonny¬ 
bridge Mute.350 

SnalT-mnlt, Horn, from Orkney, (<lonatlon) 13 
Socket-stones from Midhowe Broch, 


4(tt. m/., 4(n, 471. 474/., 4H1 /.. m, .500 
S)>ades, Slone, from Jarlshof. . . . 303 

Spatulate Implements. Bone, from Mid- 

bowe Bruch, ..... 471,41)1 
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Spearhead. Bmnze, from liathercauld, 

Fife, (purehaoe).19 

Spence, Jamea. presents a Whetstone and 

Wtirkrd Flints.13 

Spens, Tlioinas: are Alienleen. Bishop of. 
Spejrmoath, "Red Kirk" of. Carred Few- 

back in.3B7 

Spoon. Horn, from Bunrejznn, (donation^ . 13 

-SUver, Scottish, (donatinnt ... IDO 

-Tea-, e. 1750. made in EdinlmiKh. 

(donationi.15 

Stalealrr Castle, Aricjril. Survey of. . . 4.3 

Stnndliiir Stone near Clachnn Ard Fort, 

Bute.423 

Stapneas. Shetland, Button Mould rrf>ni, . 10 

Steatite from Midhnwe Bruch. . . . 472 

-Uhiect fr< A> Melhin, I.aide, Anehna- 

aheen. Roas-nltire, t purchase) . . 101 

-Vessels from JarUhuf, . . 229, 351, 300 

Slennesa. Orkney, Stone Circle at. . . H8 

Stevens. J. H., presents a Nail and Horse- 

shoes, ....... 12 

Stevenston. Ayrshire. Coin of Alexandria 

from,..31 

Stewart, Archibald, Lord Provost of Edln 

burith. Anns of..400 

-Barliara, of Bitrray.4fl(l 

-Ellen Acheson or. Arms of, . . . 9* 

_ Sir James: are Donne, I>ird. 

-William, of Mains,.44JO 

— of Ardsbeal Banner, . . . . lu 

-„ Burray, Family of.406 

StlrliiiK, William, of Keir, presents a 

Denarius of Titua,.11 

Stirling Caatle, Carved Oak Rondel from, . 18 

Payment for digging mud for Re¬ 
build ing of. .I£4 

Stirlingshire, llenching Balls from, . . IS 


Sff alto Hallinjour Wood; Balmaha; 
Bonnybrtdge;' Bocltanan; Camhua- 
harron; l^lamelon; Costlecary; Church 
Bum; Drumokill; Drymrn; Ineh- 
cailleoch; Leac a' Hhlnistelr; Mulan 
an-t’Sagairt; Mnmrills; Rough Caatle; 
Bnwardennan; St Maha'a W’ell; 

St Mnry-Kilmichael;Seabega. Barony 
of; Westerwooil. 

Stirton, Rev. Dr John, presents a Lncken- 

booth Brooch, ...... 12 

Stobo, Peebleoshlrr, Bronxe Ring from, . 142 

Stone Circles:— 

at Caatle Fraser,.87/. 

„ Old Keig. Al>erdeenahlre. Final Rrp<>rt 

on the Excavation of the. . . . 372 


rsHS 

Stone Circles Iron/rf.l:- 

at Stenness, Orkney.88 

A New Theory of the Erection of the 

Monoliths.81 

I’lHoTH. Erection of.384 

Stone:— 

a Figurine from Jarlshof. .... 310 

Implements „ do., .... £13 

-from Mldhowe Calm..... 339 

- „ Trondra. Shetland, idonationi Ifl 

- „ rngi-vue, Cnst, (donation) .15.16 

-pernliar to Shetland, from Jarlshof, 306 

Perforated, from Biraay, Orkney, iduna- 

tiunl.13 

from Finnvon Vitrified Fort, Angus, 

(donation) ..II 

— from Mldhowe Bruch, . 481, 49H, 5(*l 


Oltiects of: see Anvil Stones; .Armlets, 
Steatite; .Arrow-heads; Axe hamnien: 
Axes; Ball; Basin; Bearls; Club; 
Discs; Grinding-stone; Hnmiiier 
stones; llenching Balls; Honrs; 
Knives; latmp; Pendant nr Bead; 
Pendant or Sinker; Pestle; Pick¬ 
like Tool; PoliNhera; Pot-hollers; Pot- 
lids; Pounders; Querns; Ring: 
Rubbing stones or Rubbers (Quern); 
Saddle-f{aems: Saws; Scra|>era; 
Shovels; Sinker; Sink-stone; Spades; 
Stoup, Holy water; Veasel; Whet¬ 
stone; Whorls. 

Sr* also Flint; Obsidian; Slate; 
Steatite. 

Stones :— 

Grooved, from Jarlshof, .... 27S 

Hollowed, or Mortars, from Mldhowe 
Bruch. 467. 472. 474, 478, 481. 483/.. 485, 498 
Scnlpturetl and Incised SymlKtl Stone 

from Easterion of Boaelsle, (donation) 55 

-from Invereen, Moy, . , 56 

S*r ufao Etligy; Fonts; Panel. 

Stonehenge, Erection of Monoliths at. . W ff. 
Stoneykirk, Beaker from, . . . 111,140 

Stoney w<M>d. Alienleensliire. Beakers from. 

175, 177 


Stonp. Roly-water, from St Mary’s Chapel, 

Buchanan.113 

Strichen, Aberdeenshire. Beaker from, . 178 

Stdo a' Chabtiil, Perthshire. Eccleaiastical 

Site.114 

Stnrrock. J. Frederick, riecterl. ... 3 

Stynie. Morayshire,. 370 

Sumner, E. J.. presents a Worked Flint. . 15 
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Sundajrswells Hill. Alwnlepnnhire, Baak^r 

from.18K. lit 

San-<iljie. Copper and Gold, pmiMililjr from 

Mull, (parchase).101 

Sutherland. Alexander, Death of, . . 4 

Sntherland: are BettyhIIl; Cambnsniore. 
Dornoch: Dornoch; Dunrobin; Ospia- 
dale: Selacraharie f/odge; Wordy 


Knuere, Stralhnarer. 

Swanacomhe, Kent, Flint Flake from. . 14 

Sword of Family of Scott of Blantyre 

Fenne, (donation).U 

-Iron. VIkintf, from Batllnaby, Islay, . 73 

Symbol Stone from Baaterton of Knselsle. 

Morayshire, (donation) .... 55 

-from Invereen, Moy, (donation) . HS 


Symlwls Incised on Discs (ram Jarinhof. . 239 /. 


Toff. I.eaden, from Blackford Hill, K<lin- 

bnrKh.13 

Tait, James, elected.10 

Tally Stick, The Seadeld, Note on, . . 61 

— Sticks in the National Museum. , . 51 

-in the Koyal Scottish Museum, . 58 

Tank, Water, at MIdhowe Broch, . , PQ 

Tardenoinlaii Implements (ram Dryhnivh 

Mains, (purchase). 10 

Tarrndale, Itosa-shire, Beaker from. . I.ie. IB7 

Tartan, Check or. Fabric, found with 

Skeleton, ipurchoael .... 417 

Tartraren. West Lothian, Beaker from, ISH IHU 
Tawse. Leather, (donation) . . . . |H 

Teatle Burn, Anorll, .Shoe found near, . 14 

Teith, Kiver, Bronze Axe from, . . .101 

Templeton, .M.. presents Piece of Neolithic 

Pottery.10 

Tents Muir, Fife, Beakers from, . ISO, 101), DO 
Thomaun. Marjorie: zee Innes. 

Thorp. Dr John T., Death of. 4 

Thorpe, W. A., on A Glass Jug of Roman 

Dote fnnn TuirKT. Aberdeenshire. . 430 


Til>erias, Eiuperor, Coin of, from Newstead, 414 
Tifty, Alienlecnshire, Besker fnmi, . . 175 

Tillyochie. Kinross. Beaker from, 

151/., 157, lOU, 185 

Tipitennallo, Perthshire, Beaker from, 

tSt!. 178, IHS 

Tlree, Argyll, Beaker from, . . . IM, ITS 


Titus. Coins of. In Falkirk Hoard. . 35 

-from Kirkintilloch.2a 

-e Park Burn, Dumbartonshire. 11 

-,. Torwoodlee Broch. ... SB 

Tod, Dr Henry, jnn., presents an Urn, . 361 


Tokens. Comn)nnion, Donations of. . . 11,07 

Tom na Paidir, Duuibartonshire, Kccleal 

juticol Site. 

“Tombstone House," Luas, . 

Tormore, Arran. Stone Hammer from, 

Torphins; zee Sundayswells HilL 
Torwoodlee Broch. Ronian Coin from.. 

Tough t zee Broomhills. 

Trajan, (Joins of 

from Codder,. 

„ Camelon. 

in Falkirk Hoard. 

from Invereak.. 

., Mumrllls,. 

„ Old Kilpatrick, .... 

„ Rough (Jostle, .... 

Troprain Law, East Lothian,* Pollsheil 
Stone Discs and Whorl from 

-Pot-lld from. 

Trandro, Shetland. Stone Implement from 
Trowel, Hcathering, from Fyrie, (purchase 
Trumland, Rousay, Orkney. A Mound con 
talning Short Cists at. . 

Tube. Hone, from MIdhowe Broch, 

Tuiloch Mazer. 

Tulloch. Rol>ert G., elected, . . 

Tumbler. Wooden, from Oikney, (dnimtlon) 
Turnbull, Master Derrick, presents n 

Croggau. 

Turnspit, (donation).414 

TurrilT, Alienieensbire. Roman Gloss Jug 

from, (donation).18 

Note on,.4.KI 

Seeofzo Mulresk, Upiier Mains of. 

Tusks, Boar, from MIdhowe Broeh, 

471, 47(1. 482. 41)9 

Tyrie; zee Boyndlie. Upper. 


116 

113 

140 

29 


28 
28 ,!a) 

33 
27 

27 

28 
38 

08 
413 
16 
416 

68 

163, 189. 516 
400 
97 
14 

17 


Ulst, North, Inverness-shire. Roman Coins 

from. .32 

.See nfzo Geiriaclett; Izingmss Barp. 

Umlio: zee Shield Bona. 

Ungistae, Unst, .Shetland. Stone Imple¬ 
ments from, ..IS, 16 

Unst, Shetland, Beaker Fragments from, 159, IHH 
Unstan Cairn, Orkney, .... 333,341 

Upper Rigging. Rendall. Orkney, Wooden 

Tumbler from.14 

Urns:— 

Fragments of, from Old Keig Slone 

Circle.388. »*< 

-from Rudh' an Dunain (Jave.Skye, 

201.203,211 
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Crtu (eonfrf.1:— 

Beaker:— 

Uanilled, found In Scotland, . . 1.^ 

List of, Scottish.174 if. 

from KlrkhlU, Klltarlity, Inverness' 

shire,.1:3) /. 

from .Skene, (purchase).... 41.1 

,, Wordj Knowe, Strathuaver, 

(donation).413 

Cinerary, at Mnnklaw, Jedbunch, . . 70 

do., (donation). ..... 413 

Food-vessel:— 

from Oen of Leuchiand, Brechin. . 413 

„ Edinbuivh, (donation). . . Sil 

„ Friars, Kelso, .... 172 

,. Little Kllmury. Bute, . . 423,425 

found witb-Beaker at Clashfarqiihsr, 

Banchory..157 

Neulithio i— 

from Bast Finnercy, Duneclit, (dona¬ 
tion) .413 

L'listan Type, from Midhowe Cairn, .SS\JJ. 
Steatite, from Cists at Trumland. 

Kousay.(H. 7D 

Urqnhart, Morayshire, Beaker from 

Steeple's Hill.IH0 

Usher, Sir Hohert, Death of. ... . I 

V'aldrin, St,.114 

Valentines, (donation).18 

Valentinian II., Coin of, from KIrkmahoe, 31 

Vallay. North Cist, Invernesfi-shlre, Bone 
UIdect from the Otii Cattlefold, 
(donation). ...... 11 

Valtos, CIg, Lewis, Vikioji Belt Mount 

from. ..U; 

Vouvtable Matter frotu Antonine Ditch at 

Bunnybridge. 5 | 

Veltch, George, elected, ..... 3 

Vertebra, Worked, from Mbihowe Bruch, . 488 

Verns. L., Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . 35 

Vespo.sian, Coins of 

from Blantyre..32 

,, Camelon.. 29 

in Falkirk Hoard. 

from Heriot Water,.30 

„ Inveresk.27 

„ Kirkintilloch..28 

Vespasian or Titus. Coin of. from Mumrilla, 27 

Vessel. Wooden, from Fyothall, Carlopa, 

Feeblesshire, (donation) ... II 


Vestments of Bishop on BlDgy at Luas, . 106/. 
Victoria, Queen, DUmond Jubilee Medal, . IT 


rauB 

Viking Belt Mount from Valtos, t’ig. 


Lewis,.07 

—- Brooch from Uspiadale. Sutherland, . 33) 

Grave at Balllnahy, Islay, Arg}'ll, 74 

Relics presented,.07 

-Valtos, IjcwIs. Pin of Bronse 

Brooch from, ...... 4.70 

Vindolanda, Chain Mail from Roman Fort 

of..1.7 

Vltellius, Coin of. from Mumrills. in 

Falkirk Hoard.35 


Waites. James A., elected. .... 330 

Word flilL, Qncndale, Quartz Scrapers and 

Slate Implements from. . , 13, 14 

Watch hy Thomas Morgan, Kdinburgh, 

(donation).10 

- with Repairers'Isabels, (donation) 10 

Watt. Douglas W., elected.3 

Wattle and Daub, Traces of, Rndh* an 

Uunain Cave, Skye, .... 21.7 

Wearing Comla. Methods of Manufoctore 


at MIdbuwe Bruch, .... 608 

Nundier in National Musenni, ... 3(0 

Set Comlks. 

Welch, Jatnes. Silversmith, Edinburgh. . 13 

Wellgrove, laichee, Angus. Beaker from, 153.177 
Wells:— 

in Midhowe Broch. 434, 403 

Croon Stone, Bonhili.110 

Priest's, in Rhu Parish.110 

St Bride’s,.110 

St Leonard's, Oipple.370 

St Moha's,.114 

St Modan's,.110 

St Ronan’a, Kiimaronock, .... 114 

StValdrin'a,.1I4 

Wellwootl, Muirklrk, Beaker from, . 170 

West Drayton, Middlesex. Flint Imple¬ 
ments from. 14 


West Links. North Berwick: are North 
Berwick. 

West Lothian: see Bathgate; IJnlitligow 
lowh; Tartraven. 

Wester Yird Houses, Carnwatb, Lsuiark- 
shire. Beaker in Cist with Cup- and 
Ring-markings on Cover, . 145. 172, 105 

Westerwi^, Stirlingshire, Roman Coin 

from, . ... 

Westneas, Rousay, Orkney, Carved Panels 

from Church aU. 10 

-A Cbamlwred Munnd at,, . . 71 
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WItalv, Hailillr Bone of, workrd, from 

Midbowe Brocli, ..... 103 

\^'halr's Bonr: ttr Bunr. Cetacean. 

Whetstones 

tronj MIdbowe Hroch. . ISt, '108, <71/., -107 
„ Queena. Biraar, Orkney, (donation) U 
SftaUo Ilotiea. 

MniUky, Monopoly for dlkiilllnK, on Ferln- 

toah Estate, . . . . . . 101 

WbiaUe. Bone, from MMhowe Broch. <81, <IM 
White, J. Catbcart. preeenta Communion 

Tokens..II 

Whitehouse, Inreresk, Kin|rer-rini( from. , 415 

IVhilelaw, Charles K., presents a Sword 

and BoKpipes. 14 

Whiteatoue, Skene. Beaker from, . IMff., 174 
Whithorn, Whrtownsbire. Roman Coin 

from.30 

WhorU: - 

from FInaron Vitiifled Fort, Autpio. 

(donation).11 

„ Galaon, I<ewia, (donation). . . lOU 

„ Jarishof.. 847,311 

„ Knowe of Lairu, Ruuaay,(donation) OK 
,, Midhowe Broch, 

4(18. 408/., 471,475. 481, 405. SOO 
„ Traprain Law, (donation)... 08 

Wigtownshire: $f* Carsecrcugh Castle; 
Dhnloch; Gleiiiuce Sands; Stoney- 
klrk; Whithorn. 

Williamson, Roliert, Wax Seal of, pre¬ 


aentod, .......13 

Wilson, Darid. elected. ..... 3 

-G. V., presents Scraper, .... 13 

Windy Mains. Bambie, Beakers from, l30/„ 182 
Wishart. Frederick, elected.54 



rum 

Wolf or Do)f Bones in .Midhowe Broch, 514. 515 
Wood, Carved, Seventeenth Century, re- 

malninK Examples of, in Scotland, . 370 

Woo«l Carvings; 

from St Nicholas'Church, Aberdeen, . 353 

in King’s College Chapel. do.. . 381. >14 

„ St Mary's Chapel, do., ... 383 

Panels from Ahenlren Cathedral. . . ■188 

- „ .St Anne’s Cliapel, Cnllen, . 370 

- Westness Chorch. Rousay, 18 

Pew-liock from Uipple Church, . . 387 

Rondel, Oak. from Stirling Castle. . . 18 

Woad.StealinKof,bytheScottiah Borderers, 120 

-OItjeeta of: are Beetle. Clothes; Boot- 

Jack; Ladle, Jam; Panels, Carved; 
Rondel; Tumbler; Veasel. 

Wooden, Wester. Eckford, Bealmr from, 138,187 
Wooddrld, llighitauka, Kirkcudbright, 

Beaker from. . . 141, 143, 148, 185 

Wordy Knowe, Stratbnaver, Beaker from 


cut at, ...... . 413 

Yarhouse, Caitliness, Cairn at, ... 341 

Yarrows. Caithness, Fragments of Beaker 

from, ....... 150, 181 


Yarso. Knowe of, Rousay, Urkney, Calm,. 342 

Yett at Inveniiark Castle, . . . . 41,47 
Yorston. James K., elected a Corresponding 

Member, ..S 

'—- jun., presents an Arrow-head, 
Scraper, and Whorl, . . . . W 

Young. Misses, present Symbol Stone from 

Easterton of RaaeUle, .... 55 

- R S.. presents Hydrostatic Balls. . 350 

Yule, Thomas, re-eleclml to Connell, . . 2 



nmrrso o coxat nrt«ia *t stiu. asd co., atp.. cmABvaua. 
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